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. CH APTER : 
THE STATES-GENERAL. 


Tu» 5th of May, 1789, was the day fixed for the 
opening of the States-General at Versailles. On the 
2nd of May, all the deputies who were assembled at 
Versailles were presented to Louis XVI. A king of 
France had not seen the States-General since 1614, 
the last time when they had been called together. It 
was a moment of intense excitement, of mingled hope 
and fear. Most of the deputies were well disposed 
towards the king, but court etiquette converted a 
favourable opportunity for conciliation into a cause of 
suspicion and mistrust. The deputies were not 
received by provinces or districts, (bailliages,) which 
seemed most natural: they were received according to 
orders. The orders of the clergy and the nobility 
entered the king’s presence first; and then, after a 
pause, the order of the Third Estate (Tiers Etat). 
This was a chilling reception for those who were really 
the representatives of the people, who were called 
together ‘to aid the king in his financial difficulties, 
and to establish order in every branch of the admi- 
nistration which concerned the happiness of the king’s 
subjects and the prosperity of the kingdom.” The 
inference was, that the Court was ill-disposed to the 
demands which the deputies of the Third Estate were 
Instructed to make, They were also instructed by 


their constituents not to submit to any humiliating 
ceremonial. 


On the 4th of May, a brilliant sun shone on the city 


and palace of Versailles, and on the thousands of 
spectator who had crowded from Paris to witness the 
imposing solemnity gf 2 religious festival. The three 
per the king, the queen Marie Antoinette, and all 


the court, assembled in the church of Notre Dame at 
Versailles, where the Veni Creator was chanted. The 
whole body then went in procession through the streets 
to the church of St. Louis. All the deputies of the 
Third Estate (those of Paris were not yet elected) went 
first, distinguished by their modest costume; for even 
i costume the ceremonial of the States-General of 
16144 was observed. Their dress was black: they 
wore a short cloak, a white muslin cravat, and a hat 
without feathers. The brilliant order Of the nobles 
came next, with their rich embroideries, their cravat of 
lace, their swords and plumed caps. The order of the 
clergy followed, but it was a divided order,—a nobility 
and a body of plebeians: first came the archbishops 
and bishops in their episcopal costume; and then, 
separated from them by a band of musicians, the humble 
body of the curés in their black robes. The host was 
carried by the Archbishop of Paris, under a magnificent 
canopy, which was supported by the Counts of Provence 
and Artois, the king’s brothers, and by the Dukes of 
Angouléme and Berri, the sons of the Count of Artois. 
The procession was closed by the king, the queen, and 
the court. . 

The wide streets of Versailles were lined with the 
French and Swiss Guards ; the windows and the roofs 
of the houses were filled with people. At one of thage 
windows a young woman, Necker’s daughter, after- 
wards well known under another name,* was standing 
with Madame de Montmorin, the wife of the minister 


e 
* Madagnede Staél, ‘ Considérations sur la Révolution Fran- 
caise,’c. 16. And as tothe procession, ‘ Ferrigres, Mém.,’ vol. i. 
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for Foreign Affairs. ‘I was abandoning myself,” she 
says, “and I admit it, to the most lively hots at 
seeing, for the first time, in France, representatives of 
the nation. Madame de Montmorin, whose under- 
standing was, by no means of a superior character, said 
to me in a decided tone, which produced some effect 
on me: ‘ You are wrong in rejoicing; out of this there 
will come great disasters for France and for us.’” 
Madame de Montmorin perished on the scaffold with 
one of her sons; and all her family came to an untimely 
end. e 

The deputies of the Commons (for this was the name 
that they preferred, considering the name of Tiers Etat 
as a monument of their ancient servitude) were 
received with loud shouts of applause as they passed 
along: it was the people cheering their own represent- 
atives. The nobility were received with deep silence, 
though there were among them some fricnds of the 
popular cause: the Duke of Orleans alone was saluted 
with the cry of ‘ Vive d’Orléans!’ The clergy passed 
in silence: no voice was raised to grect them. When 
the king appeared, the shouts and clapping of hands 
again commenced; but for the queen there was no 
salutation from’the immense crowd, no sign of affection 
or respect. She attempted to conceal her emotion, and 
to brave the silent insult by a show of disdainful 
haughtiness; but on hearing the cries of ‘Long live 
the uke of Orléans !’—for Orléans was her enemy,— 
she was near fainting, and had for a moment to be 
supported by the princess of Lamballe. 

When the procession reached the church of St. 
Louis, the three “orders took their place in the nave: 
the king and queen were seated under a canopy pf 
violet-coloured velvet, sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis fof 
gold; and the mass commenced. The Bishop of 
Nancy preached a long sermon, of which the ledling 
idea was *‘ that religion is the strength of states.” His 
discourse was listened to somewhat impatiently; but 
there was one passage which produced a great sensa- 
tion. After painting in lively colours the vices of the 
fiscal system and the misery of the cultivators, he said, 
‘and it is in the name of a good king, of a just and 
feeling monarch, that these miserable exactors exercise 
their acts of barbarism.”’ Loud applause followed these 
words, in spite of the place, and of the etiquette of the 
French court, which allowed no applause in the 
presence of the king, even at the theatre. The 
religious ceremonial was not over before four in the 
afternoon. 

A vast rectangular chamber, supported by two rows 
of columns, called the Salle des Menus, and situated 
in the avenue to the palace, had been provided at 
Versailles for the reception of the three orders. It 

as the largest of the chambers at Versailles, which 
was not within the palace, and was spacious enough to 
contain the twelve hundred deputies, and a numerous 
body of spectators. At the extremity of the chamber, 
on a platform, magnificently decorated, and under a 
canopy with golden fringe, were placed” the king’s 
throne, the chair of the queen, and the seats for the 


princes. On the right of the throne were the seats of 
the clergy, on the left those of the nobles: in front of 
the throne was the place of the commons. The king 
himself had superiritended the disposition of the 
drapery, which was intended to break the light. 

The arrangements of the first meeting of the States- 
General seemed designed to insult the commons: at 
least, their feelings were not respected. They were 
introduced by a back-door, covered by a kind of shed, 
and were kept waiting, crowded together at the 
entrance, for several hours, until the royal family, the 
clergy, and the nobility, who were behind their time, 
had passed by the great door. Between nine and ten, 
the Marquis de Brézé and two masters of ceremonies 
began to arrange the deputies, according to the districts 
(bailliages) which they represented : this tedious cere- 
mony took up two hours. Steps, raised in the form 
of an amphitheatre, had been reserved for respectable 
persons and well-dressed women—a kind of select 
body of spectators—who were soon replaced by a very 
different set of people. Amidst the crowd of civil and 
military personages, in their proper costume, Necker, 
the Minister of Finance, was distinguished by wearing 
his ordinary dress. His daughter, who was present, 
says that he was refeived with applause ; and in truth, 
Necker was then at the height of his popularity. The 
Duke of Orléans was also well received by the spec- 
tators, especially when it was observed that he required 
the curé of the deputation of Crespy en Valois, to which 
he belonged, to take precedence of him. One deputy 
of the commons attracted universal attention, and was 
received with a murmur, but not of approbation. He 
was a man, whose name was known to all Europe by 
the scandals of his private life, the violence of his 
passions, his sufferings, and his abilities. His enor- 
mous head of hair, his striking ugliness, his command- 
ing figure, fixed all eyes upon him. He walked 
proudly erect through the chamber, for he knew and 
felt his power. 1t was Mirabeau—one of the deputies 
of Aix, in Provence. 

About one o’clock the king made his appearance, 
followed by the queen, and the princes and princesses ; 
the deputies rose from their seats, and the whole 
assembly received him with acclamations, as he took 
his seat on the throne. Louis wore a large mantle, 
and a hat with feathers, the band of which sparkled 
with diamonds. The queen was pale, and her coun- 
tenance showed that she was ill at ease. The business 
was opened by the master of the ceremonies announcing 
by a sign that the king was going to address the States. 
The king took off his hat, and commenced reading his 
address, which expressed his satisfaction at seeing 
himself surrounded by the “ representatives of the 
nation.” He spoke of the public debt, which, already 
enormous at his accession to the throne, had been still 
further increased during his reign: the cause of it was 
an expensive, but honourable, war. Increase of tax- 
ation, however, had been a necegsary consequence of 
this expenditure, and had made the unequal distribu- 
tion of it more keenly felt. He spoke of a general 
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uneasiness, an extravagant desire of change, which had 
occupied men’s minds, and which would end in a total 
disunion of all opinion, if it was not speedily settled by 
wise and moderate counsels. It was with this view that 
the king had called the States together; and he was 
justified in his hopes by the disposition that the two 
first orders had already shown to renounce their pecu- 
niary privileges. The address spoke of considerable re- 
trenchments which had been already made in the public 
expenditure ; that an exact account of the condition 
of the finances would be submitted to the States; and it 
expressed the king’s confidence in the willingness of 
the assembly to propose the best means for putting 
the finances in permanent order, and securing public 
credit, The king declared that he took a most lively 
interest in the happiness of the nation ; that they might, 
and ought, to expect from him everything that could 
be asked of a sovereign, the best friend of his people. 
The speech said nothing of constitutional reforms; and 
yet there were near six hundred men right before the 
king’s face, who were sent to ask for something more 
than an equal distribution of the taxes, and general 
promises of good intentions. The king read his speech 
with his usual simplicity of manner; but there was 
wanting in his countenance the e#pression of firmness 
and energy which characterised the deputies of the 
people. ‘The queen stood while the king was address- 
Inge the assembly; her attire on this occasion was 
very simple, and she listened in an attitude of respect- 
ful attention. The address was followed by long- 
continued applause; and the king, again taking his 
seat on the throne, put his hat on, and the clergy and 
the nobility did the same. Some members of the 
Third Estate also begun to put their hats on: others 
objected to its being done. Confusion arose, mixed 
with cries of “hats on!” “hats off!” till at last the 
king, to stop the disorder, took off his hat ; and every- 
body followed his example.* This trifling circumstance 
was an Indication of a great change: of old, the Third 
Estate used to throw themselves on their knees, as 
soon as they were in the presence of the king; and 
this was the ctiquette even the last time when the 
States-General had met, in 1614. 

The Keeper of the Seals, Barentin, followed, with 
« tedious address, below the dignity of the occasion, 
and seasoned with ill-timed flattery of the king. He 
spoke, however, of the beneficent measures of the 
king’s reign, of the freedom of the seas, and the inde- 
pendence of America, secured by the triumph of the 
French arms; of the abolition of torture ; of the pro- 
tection given to commerce and manufactures, and the 
like. He could not avoid uttering some wholesome 
truths, which were recognised in France long before 
the States-General were convened. It was just, he 
said, that the nobility and the clergy should share the 
burden of taxation ; but the question of taxation was 
not all, There was not a useful project which the 
assembly could cogceive ; there was not an idea tend- 
ing to the public good, which His Majesty had not 

* « Histoire Parlementaire,'i., 356. 


already conceived,—which he did not desire to see put 
intdcxecution. Measures for securing the liberty of 
the press, for maintaining the public security, and the 
honour of families; a reform ef the criminal law, with 
a view to make a juster proportion between crime and 
punishment ; the simplification of civil procedure, and 
the correction of abuses in the administration of justice, 
would engage the attention of the assembly. He 
further declared, that all useful professions were 
honourable; that all the citizens of the kingdom, 
whatever their condition, were gnembers of the same 
family. At the last meeting of the States-General, 
in 1614, the spokesman of the nobility had declared 
‘‘ that there was as much difference between them and 
the Third Estate as between a master and his servant.” 
The Keeper of the Seals seemed now to put the 
Jabourer and the gentleman on the same footing. 
Notwithstanding these new doctrines, the speech was 
vague and general: it gave a prospect of social im- 
provement, but the means of securing it were not 
boldly stated. The speech was not well heard, owing 
to the fecbleness of Barentiil’s voiceNaAWAB SALAR SU 

Aftcr a few moments’ silence, Necker, the Director- 
Genctal of the Finances, rose. He ‘had neither the 
figure, nor the voice, of a man who could command a 
large assemblage of people. He read a few pages of 
his address, and then handed it over to M. Broussonnet, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Agriculture, who 
finished it. Necker’s address was nearly all about 
money. With the exception of some vague generali- 
tics, it was finance, and nothing more. It is cha- 
racterized, with some degree of trfith, by a plain- 
&poken Englishman,* as ‘‘a great opportunity, but lost ; 
no great leading or masterly views—no decision on 
circumstances in which the people ought to be relieved, 
an@ new principles of government adopted; it is the 
speech you would expect from a banker’g clerk of some’ 
ability.” The great events of history are reduced to 
miserable proportions, when they are exposed in their 
naked truth. Necker, a well-meaning eman, fully 
sensible of the crisis, and of the terrible consequences 
that might follow the convening of the States-General, 
was more concerned about the style than the matter 
of his address. Ata mecting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society he had heard Broussonnet read a discourse 
with a powerful, piercing voice, that was distinctly 
heard at the greatest distance ; and he asked Brousson- 
net to read for him his address to the States-General. 
Broussonnet waited on Necker several times for his 
instructions, and to make,sure that he understood the 
interlineations, which were made even after the speech 
was finished. He was with Necker the evening before 
the 5th of May; and yet the next day, when he came 
to read the speech, he found still more corrections and 
alterations which Necker had made after he had left 
him : “ they were chiefly in style, and show how very 
solicitous he was in regard to the form and decoration 

* Arthur Young, ‘Travels in Fratfce, 1787, 1788, 1789.’ 
Necker’s speech is given at length in the ‘ Histoire Parle- 
mentaire,’ vol. i., p. 363. ® 
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of his matter. The ideas, in my opinion, wanted this 
attention more than the style. Mons. Brousgofinet 
himself told me this little anecdote.’”* é 

The most important part of Necker’s address was the 
figures. He stated the various sources of the public 
income, the total of which was 475,294,000 livres. The 
particulars of the-public expenditure were also stated : 
the total amounted to 531,444,000 livres. The plain 
conclusion was, an annual deficit of 56,150,000 livres. + 

Necker’s address enumerated, among reforms, the 
equal distribution of texation, and the “ abolition for 
ever even of the names of the taxes, which would pre- 
serve the vestiges of a disunion, of which it was urgent 
to efface the remembrance.” He acknowledged that it 
would be a narrow view of the purposes of the States- 
Gencral to consider them limited to finance, credit, 
and the interest of money. The States-General had a 
universal mission, both with respect to the present and 
the future. They would extend their views even beyond 
France ; perchance one day they might associate in 
their deliberations the deputies of the colonies,t and 
cast an eye of pity on those unfortunate human crea- 
tures who were an object of traffic, who were crowded 
together in the nolds of vessels, and transported to a 
foreign land, to receive the chains that were ready for 
them. But these generous aspirations towards some- 
thing future and remote betrayed the weakness of the 
minister. He did not venture to touch the question, 
which he knew must soon be decided,—the important 
question, whether the three orders should deliberate 
and vote together as one body, or whether they should 
deliberate and véte scparately by orders, cach order 
having a veto on what the other two might agree in@ 
Yet this was a question that had been already discussed 
out of doors: the instructions of the constituents to 
their representatives had made it a vital question. §. 

‘The pringipal object of the States-General,” says 
his daughter, Madame de Staél, “ certainly was to make 
a constitution; but could they require the minister of 
the king to be the first to enter upon questions which 
could only be proposed by the representatives of the 


* Arthur Young, ‘ Travels,’ &c., p. 109. 

+ The livre may be reckoned at 10}¢d. Sce the table of 
‘ Reduction of Livres’ prefixed to ‘ Young’s Travels.’ 

t The cahier of the Tiers Etat of Paris, observes :—“‘ Our 
representatives shall support the demand of the colony of 
St. Domingo, to be admitted to the States’-General: they 
will also claim admission for the deputies of the other 
colonies."’ 

§ The cahiers (instructions) to the representatives of the 
Tiers Etat unanimously declare that the deputies should be 
considered as representing the whole nation, as the two other 
orders scarcely composed the fiftieth part. Consequently, 
that the deliberations should be in one common assembly 
(ngr téte et non par ordre). Some cahiers, anticipating 
the refusal of the clergy and the nobility to allow the vote to 
be “ by head,” express an opinion that the deputies of the 
Third Estate should entitle themselves the National As- 
sembly, and act as such with those of the nobility and clergy 
who might choose to‘ join them.—‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ 
vol, i., p. 331. These were significant indications of the 
« coming storm. 


nation?” It certainly was not a fault in Necker's 
policy that he did not propose a complete constitution ; 
his real fault was, not doing what he could have done ; 
it was in his power to have determined that the three 
orders should have verified their powers in common, 
and should have formed, from the first, one assembly. 
Public opinion was in favour of that measure; and 
some of his friends urged him to it. He would neither 
take that decisive step, nor the alternative, which was 
also proposed to him, of having the powers of the 
deputies verified by the keeper of the seals. He was 
afraid of failure, whatever resolution he took; and he 
took the dangerous one of leaving the matter to be 
settled between the hostile parties, after having given 
the commons the potent argument of numbers. Necker 
had allowed to the commons double the number of 
deputies of each of the two other orders: out of the 
twelve hundred deputies, they had six hundred. But 
a double representation of the commons, without the 
power of availing themselves of their numbers, was a 
mockery—an illusion. 

The king terminated the first sitting of the States- 
General by rising at half-past four. He left the 
chamber preceded by his guards, and attended by a 
numerous train. | 

It had been determined in the king’s council that 
four chambers should be prepared,—one for each of the 
three orders, and one for the solemn assemblies ofuthe 
whole body. The ministers saw that if the commons 
should occupy the chamber which had been used for 
the opening of the States-General, the people would 
look there for the central point of the national represent- 
ation. And yet this was the very chamber that the 
commons did occupy. Four chambers had been ac- 
tually appropriated, and M. St. Priest was instructed 
to get them ready. But one of the chambers was a 
riding-school, and the administration of the stables 
would not give it up. Thus, in spite of the power of 
royalty, the formidable body of the commons occupied 
the chamber which the ministers themselves had made 
the place of assembly for the three orders. 

The following was the composition of the States- 
General, which were now assembled :—The deputies 
of the nobility consisted of two hundred and forty-two 
gentlemen, and twenty-cight members of the parlia- 
ment: the deputies of the clergy consisted of forty- 
eight archbishops and bishops, thirty-five abbés and 
deans, and two hundred and eight curés, who were 
indebted to Necker for their admission to the order of 
the clergy. The deputation of the commons consisted 
of two ecclesiastics, twelve nobles, eighteen magistrates 
of towns, ‘a hundred and two members of the baili- 
wicks (bailliages), two hundred and twelve advocates 
(avocats), sixteen physicians, and two hundred and 
sixteen traders and cultivators.* 

This body did not contain a large number of distin- 
guished individuals, though there were in it many esti- 


* These are the numbers given by Mignet, ‘ Histoire de la 
Révolution Frangaise,’ Introduction; but they do not make 


a sum total of 1,200. 
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mable and enlightened men. Most of the old nobility 
only bore illustrious names. The long peace had 
allowed no opportunity, even to those who might have 
sought it, to add fresh renown to the titles which they 
derived from their ancestors. The nobility of the 
second rank also had not had any opportunity of distin- 
guishing themselves, for the career of arms was the only 
one open to those who, by the custom of France, 
were gentlemen. There was still another and nume- 
rous class, the ennobled (anoblis), who figured in the 
ranks of the nobility, with sword and plume—a bastard 
and contemptible class; for their only title to be placed 
in the first order of the state was, that they had ob- 
tained an exemption from contributing to the public 
imposts: in this odious privilege consisted the whole 
of their political rights.* 

Among the deputies of the nobility was Gilbert 
Mottier, Marquis de la Fayette. Though little more 
than thirty years of age, he had made some figure in 
the world. When the American colonies revolted 
against Great Britain, La Fayette offered his serviccs 
to Franklin, who was then at Paris, and armcd a vessel 
at his own cost, in which he proceeded to Charleston, 
in South Carolina, in 1777. He veas in the battle on 
the Brandywine, 11th September, 1777, as a volunteer 
on the side of the American colonists, and received a 
wougd. The American Congress gave him the brevct 
of major-general, and he served under Washington’s 
orders. In 1779 he returned to France, to get further 
supplies of men and money; for the French govern- 
ment had now acknowledged the independence of 
the American colonics. He was again in America 
in 1780, and contributed to the military operations 
which resulted in the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis 
at York Town, in Virginia, in 1781. Like other 
Frenchmen who had served in the United States, he 
came home with his political opinions formed on the 
model of the new institutions of those States. Ie had 
been returned to the Assembly of Notables which was 
convened in 1787, and had there spoken in favour of 
abolishing lettres de cachet, and in support of the 
claims of the Protestants to be restored to their civil 
rights. Without any pretensions to talent, his rank, 
his services in the revolutionary war of North America, 
and his reforming, if not revolutionary opinions, pre- 
pared him for a prominent part in the great drama of 
the French Revolution. 

If not for his talent, of which he had little, yet for 
his rank as a prince of the blood, and as a man of 
enormous wealth, the Duke of Orléans claims a notice. 
Before the elections he had announced himself in favour 
of the most liberal opinions—security for personal 
freedom, liberty of the press, the inviolability of the 
secresy of letters, and periodical meetings of the States- 
General. He was elected for several places, but he 
chose to sit for the bailliage of Crespy en Valois, be- 
cause thé instructions (cuhier) of the electors of this 
country were among*the most decided in favour of a 
new order of things. It is said that the duke had 

* Madame de Staél, ‘ Considérations,’ &e. c. 16. 
° 


nafulally some good qualities; but he had abused his 
fortune, and given himself up to sensuality. He had 
no constancy of character: he was one day greedy of 
popularity, and the next day careless abont it. If he 
had ambition, he had only enough to make himself 
suspected, but not to secure power. He had quarrelled 
with the queen, and was consequently out of favour 
at court, which was, perhaps, one of the chief causes 
of his popularity. As parties began to form, his name 
was used by those who thought,that they could tum 
it to account; and probably his money, too, was em- 
ployed in the same way. 

The Comte de Mirabcau, though a representative of 
the commons, was a noble. His family was originally 
from Florence ; and their Italian name, Arrighetti, had 
been corrupted into Riqueti. He was born near 
Nemours, in 1749. His father, the Marquis de Mira- 
beau,’was one of the leaders of the school of the Eco- 
nomistes, as they are termed, and the author of a work 
which is not yet quite forgotten, ‘ L’Ami des Hommes’ 
(‘The Friend of Man.’) This friend of man was a 
harsh father ; and his conduct towards his son probably 
contributed to hurry young Mirabeau ifto excesses to 
which his temperament inclined him. The scandalous 
criminalities of his early life led to his being shut up 
in prison by his father, under a lettre de cachet, in tha 
fort of Jouy, near the Jura mountains, when he was 
twenty-five years of age. By his insinuating manners 
he gained the favour of the commandant of the fort, 
who allowed him to visit the neighbouring town of 
Pontarlier; and Mirabeau availed himself of the op- 
pertunity of becoming acquainted with the young wife 
of an aged magistrate, Sophie Mounier, whom he 
seduced, and carried off to Holland. The parliament 
of Qijon condemned him to death, on his non-appear- 
ance to answer the charge against him. Mirabeau, 
while in Holland, wrote for the booksellers. He was 
given up by the Dutch to the French police, and 
lodged in a dungeon in the castle of Vincennes. Con- 
finement, to such a restless man, was torture: he 
relieved his long imprisonment by hard study, his 
‘Letters to Sophie,’ and other works, amatory and 
obscene. After two-and-forty months, he was set 
at liberty in 1780. His work ‘On the Lettres de 
Cachet and State Prisons,’ which was published soon 
after his release, was an act of vengeance upon that 
system which had cut out from his life more than 
three years of the fairest period of existence.* Mira- 
beau was in England in 1784, 1785, where he became 
acquainted with Romilly, whom he introduced to Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, and Vaughan made Romilly acquainted 
with Lord Lansdowne. He brought with him to Eng- 
land the manuscript of a work which he had writtep 
ayainst the order of Cincinnati, then lately established 
in America; and he persuaded Romilly to translate 
it for him. At this period of his career, Romilly’s 
opinion of him was not altogether unfavourable. ‘‘ His 

* When Romilly was in Paris, in 1788, Mirabeau showed 


him and Dumont the dungeon in which he had bgen confined. 
—Dumont, ‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,’ p. 12. 
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vanity,” he says, ‘‘ was excessive ; but I have np dotibt 
that, in his public conduct as well as in his writings, he 
was desirous of doing good; that his ambition was 
of the noblest kind; and that he proposed to himself 
the noblest ends.”’* It is impossible to estimate the 
conduct of this man in the assembly of the States- 
General, where he took a leading part, without a know- 
ledge of his character. Dumont, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mirabeau, says, ‘that his activity was 
immense; if he worked little himself, he made a great 
many other people work : he had the great art of dis- 
covering unknown talents, and of flattering those who 
could be useful to him: he excited them by all the 
insinuations of friendship, and all the motives of public 
benevolence. His conversation, which was very inter- 
esting and very animated, was like a whctstone, which 
he dexterously used to keep his tools in order. He 
lost nothing: he carefully picked up anecdotes, con- 
versations, and thoughts: he appropriated to himself 
the study—the reading of his friends: he knew how to 
employ what he had acquired, as if he had always 
known it; and as soon as he had sct his hand to a 
thing, one might see the work which he hail once 
begun, advance daily.”” Dumont’s evidence as to 
Mirabeau’s obligations to himself has sometimes been 
treated with disparagement; but there seems no suffi- 
cient reason to reject it. Romilly’s testimony as to 
Mirabeau is the same as Dumont’s. With respect to 
his speeches, Romilly says: ‘‘ He on many occasions 
delivered in the National Assembly speeches as his 
own, which had ‘been composed for him by others ; and 
so much confidence had he in the persons who thas 
contributed to his reputation, that he has sometimes, 
to my knowledge, read at the tribune of the Assembly 
speeches which he had not even cast his eyes ¢1pon 
before, and which were as new to himself as to his 
admiring audience.” + Yet Mirabeau was an orator, 
and a man of genius; but he had not the steadiness 
of purpose which makes a great, nor the singleness of 
heart which makes an honest man. With a blasted 
reputation and a consciousness of his powers, he looked 
to the assembly of the States-General as a theatre in 
which he could display his talents, satisfy his ambition, 
and command, if not respect, admiration and fear. 
Early in the morning of the 6th of May a placard 
appeared at Versailles, in which the king informed the 
deputies of the Three Orders, that they should assemble 
on that day, and that the place (le local) of assembly 
4 


* ‘Romilly’s Narrative of his Early Life,’ pt. ii. He 
gives two singular instances of Mirabeau’s carelessness about 
truth. . One of them is such a strange falsehood or blunder, 
that it is difficult to conceive how a man could invent the lie 
r make the blunder. In a letter to Romilly, written in 
1785, which is printed in the ‘Memoirs of Romilly,’ Mirabeau 
gives a very particular account of a dispute that he had with 
Gibbon the historian, at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s table, 
the day before the date of the letter to Romilly. But Gibbon 
was at that time at Lausanne. A signal instance of his 
impudent disregard of truth is given by Romilly, of his own 
knowledgef‘in his ‘ Narrative,’ under the year 1789. 

+ ‘Romilly’s Narrative of his Early Life,’ pt. ii., (1789.) 


would be ready for them at nine in the morning.* 
The deputies of the Third Estate repaired to the 
Salle des Menus, where they waited for the nobility 
and the clergy; but neither the nobility nor the clergy 
came. The two privileged orders assembled in their 
several chambers. The meeting of the commons was 
disorderly. After some discussion, they agreed, that 
until the powers of the deputies were verified, they 
could only be considered as a body of individuals pre- 
sented for the States-General; as individuals who 
could confer in a friendly manner, but who had no 
powers to act. A little after two in the afternoon the 
commons learned that a large majority in the order 
of the nobles, and a much smaller in that of the clergy, 
had declared for a separate verification of the powers 
of the two privileged orders: in fact, they had declared 
against joining the commons to make one assembly ; 
for it was clearly secn, that if the powers were verified 
In one body, the votes must be taken in one body; 
and the commons were as numerous as the two other 
orders together. The battle was begun. The com- 
mons rose, and adjourned the meeting to the next 
day. 

The queen had aappressed her emotions during the 
procession of the States-General, and the insults to 
which she had been subjected; but on her return to 
the palace she could no longer control the violenge of 
her passion. Her bracelets burst with the vehemence 
of her rage, and her women had to cut her clothes to 
allow her to breathe. Marie Antoinette was the centre 
of the court party—of those few who thought that 
intrigues and petty measures could oppose the move- 
ment of a nation. At the apartments of Madame de 
Polignac, who was a favourite of the queen, there were 
meetings, it is said, of the chief leaders among the 
nobility and the clergy, to devise means of resisting 
the demands of the commons. Wherever the design 
originated, the feeling of the court showed itself in a 
public act—a decree of the king’s council of the 6th of 
May—which prohibited the appearence of any periodical 
without permission. The first number of the journal 
of the States-General had just been published by 
Mirabeau, and another decree was specially directed to 
the suppression of that journal. The popular suspicion 
was also excited by the movements of the troops. 
Two new regiments, Royal-Cravate, the cavalry of 
Bourgogne, and a Swiss batallion, had just entered 
Paris; and other troops were reported to be on their 
march. Mirabeau began his letters to his consti- 
tuents,+ in the first of which he vigorously assailed 
the government. The ‘‘ measures to provide for the 
liberty of the press,” of which Barentin had spoken in 
his address of the 5th of May, were belied by the 
suppression of a journal, the object of which was to 
inform the people of what their deputies were doing. 
Mirabeau complained that the journals which were 
allowed by the government, were those which were 


* Compare ‘ Hist. Parlem.’ i., p. 391. 
+ ‘Histoire Parlementaire,’ i., p. 379. 
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calculated to mislead public opinion. One of them. 
‘the Mercury,’ he said, ‘‘ contained perfidious insinua- 
tions in favour of the Estates deliberating by orders: 
such were the public papers to which a corrupting 
ministry granted all its favours.” He concluded in 
these words: ‘‘I continue the journal of the States- 
General, the first two sittings of which are faithfully 
described, though not with sufficient detail, in the two 
numbers which have just been suppressed, and which 
I have the honour to transmit to you.” In fact, the 
journal was continued.* 

It was on this occasion that the commune of Paris 
first directly interfered in the general affairs of the 
country; it was an act the importance of which should 
deeply engage our attention in studying this momentous 
history. The representatives of this city were still 
engaged in preparing their instructions (cahier) for 
their deputies ; they interrupted their labours on the 
7th of May, in order to draw up the following resolu- 
tion, which was made public: ‘‘ The Assembly of the 
Third Estate of the city of Paris protest unanimously 
against the act of the council, which suppresses the 
journal of the States-General, and forbids it to be 
continued, and imposes penalties qn the printer, with- 
out, however, meaning by this protest either to approve 
or to blame the journal. The Assembly protests, 
becguse this act of the council is an attack on public 
liberty, at a moment when it is most valuable to the 
nation; because it violates the liberty of the press, 
which is demanded by all France ; because, finally, this 
act reminds us, at the first moment of the existence of 
national liberty, of a system of police and regulations 
which had been suspended by the wisdom and goodness 
of the king; and, consequently, the assembly of the 
Third Estate has unanimously determined that the 
present resolution shall be presented to the chambers 
of the clergy and of the nobility, and that they shall 
be requested to rejoin the Third Estate, in order to 
effect the revocation of the said act of the council, and 
to procure to the National Assembly provisional liberty 
of the press” The terms of the resolution were drawn 
up by Bailly and Duveyriér. 

This authentic document is the best evidence of 
the state of public opinion at the time: it was the 
commencement of the revolutionary movemenit. 

On the 7th of May, on the motion of Mounier, 
permission was given to those members of the commons 
who chose to go as individuals, without any commission, 
to invite the nobility and clergy to join the commons, 
conformably to the king’s wish. On the 11th, how- 
ever, the nobility decided that their chamber was 
legally constituted of all those deputies of their order 
whose powers had been verified, pursuant to the 
resolution which they had already made on the 6th of 
May. The clergy, who were a more divided body, 


* It is, however, says the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ very 
much less complete than the ‘Moniteur,’ which authority, 
accordingly, the compilers of the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire’ 
follow, 


took,no further steps than they had done. The great 
dignitaries of the church knew that many of the curés 
were secretly favourable to the popular cause, and they 
were, therefore, well disposed to try conciliation. On 
the 14th of May, Rabaud St. Etienne, a protestant and 
a deputy for Nimes, proposed that a certain number of 
persons should be appointed to confer with the com- 
missioners who had been named respectively by the 
nobility and the clergy ; that the commissioners of the 
commons should endeavour to induce the other two 
orders to join the commons in the National Hall, but 
that there should be no surrender of the principle of 
the vote by head (par téte) and the indivisibility of the 
States-General. Chapelier, a Breton, and deputy of 
Rennes, proposed an amendment which was adapted 
to cut short all dispute: it declared that the deputies 
of the commons would not recognise any persons as 
legale representatives, except those whose powers had 
been examined by commissioners named in the General 
Assembly by all those who had been summoned to form 
it; that, after the opcningeof the States-General, a 
deputy was not the deputy of an order or of a province, 
but they were all alike the representatives of the 
nation. Maximilien Robespierre moved that the 
commons should not make any proposal to the nobles, 
for their pride would only reject it; they should 
address themselves to that order in which the modest 
and popular preachers of the gospel were mingled with 
proud prelates. The proposal came from a deputy 
who had no influence, whose voice carried no weight ; 
but it was the voice of a man before whom, in a 
few years, all France trembled.* 

The proposal of Rabaud was carried on the 18th of 
May, as being the most moderate; and a conference 
took place. The deputies of the nobles declared that 
they were ready to renounce their privileges—a sacrifice 
which their instructions had required many of them to 
make ; and, indeed, a minority was well-disposed to 
give up privilege. But the nobles were resolved not 
to yield on the question of the vote in one body; and 
on the 26th the chamber of the nobles, upon the pro- 
posal of the Duc de Villequier, abruptly broke off the 
negotiations. 

There was not complete union among the commons. 
There were men, like Malouet and Mounier, who were 
willing to go a certain distance, and no more; zealous 
in the popular cause up to a certain point, and then an 
obstacle to further progress. Target, a distinguished 
advocate, was another. As for Mirabeau, he was sure 
to lose himself in the end. Such were the opinions of 
Robespierre, who, from his obscurity, watched and noted 
down all the possible traitors to the popular cause. 
But he was encouraged by seeing around him, as he 
says, “‘more than a hundred citizens ready to die for 
their country. 


* Manuscript Letter of Robespierse, 24th May, 1789, 
quoted by*#uis Blanc, ‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise,’ 
ly 277. 


tT Id. Ib., sy 279. 
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The elections at Paris were just finished, and .on 
the 25th of May the twenty deputies of the ‘capital 
entered the hall of the States; and among them Bailly 
and Siéyes. Bailly was a modest, unassuming man, 
a little above fifty years of age. He entered the hall 
in the dress of etiquette, which many of the members 
had already laid aside, somewhat embarrassed at find- 
ing himself in his new position; and, as he says him- 
self, like a child who has just left his father’s roof and 
been sent into the world. He possessed in an eminent 
degree firmness and moderation; and both these 
qualities were soon called for.* 

Sityes was a priest. Before the States-General were 
assembled, he had put himself at the head of the 
movement of opinion by three pamphlets, skilfully 
adapted to the circumstances. In one of them he said, 
there were three questions: ‘‘ What is the Third 
Estate? All. What has it been hitherto in the potitical 
system? Nothing. What docs it ask? To be some- 
thing in the system.” These were the titles of the 
chapters. He maintained that ‘the Third Estate was 
a nation complete.” Siéyes was not an orator. He 
was of a weak and sickly habit, a reserved, man, 
wrapped up in his own ideas, impatient of contradic- 
tion, presumptuous, and arrogant. But he had a 
capacity for speculation, and was a bold thinker. 
Society had been his study, and he had analyzed it, 
and reduced it, as he thought, to its true elements, 
He had studied government, and made it into a system, 
Indeed, one day, when he was in a more talking humour 
than usual, he told Dumont, who was walking with 
him in the gardens of the Tuileries, that ‘‘ politics was 
a science which he had perfected.”’*+ He had a great 
contempt for the English constitution, though he was 
ill acquainted with it. The only thing that he ad- 
mired was the trial by jury, and he did not understand 
even that well. Ile was grand vicar of the excellent 
Bishop of Chartres, and he used to spend a great part 
of the summer there, in seclusion. He read little, but 
he thought and wrote a great deal. His favourite 
works were, § Rousseau's Social Contract,’ ‘ ‘I'he Writ- 
ings of Condillac,’ and ‘Smith’s Wealth of Nations.’ 
At this time he was the real leader of the Third Lstate, 
though he put himself forward less than any one. His 
third pamphlet, ‘ On the means of execution which the 
Third Estate could employ in 1789,’ had marked out 
the course which the Assembly had to follow. It was 
said of him, that he formed the plan of battle, and 
stayed in his tent on the day of combat. And again: 
‘* He was to his party what the mole is to the grass: he 
stirs it and turns it up.” What he really stirred and 
turned was—a Revolution. 

On the 27th of May, on the motion of Mirabeau, it 


* Bailly was a man of Ictters, an astronomer, and the author 
of a ‘Ilistory of Astronomy.’ His scientific character does 
not concern ushere. Bailly’s father, who was an artist, had 
been employed at the French court as keeper of the royal 
pictures.—See the article, BAILLY, JEAN SyLvazcz, ‘ Penny 
Cyclopredia.’ 

t ‘Souvenffs sur Mirabcau,’ p. 64, (Note de l’Auteur.) 


was resolved to send a message to the hall of the 
clergy, by a deputation of the commons. Mirabeau, 
in fact, had appropriated to himself Robespierre’s 
motion of the 14th of May. Target spoke for the 
deputation: he told the clergy, ‘that the deputies of 
the commons prayed and adjured them, in the name 
of the God of Peace, whose ministers they were, to 
unite themselves to the commons, in the hall of the 
General Assembly, that they might together seek the 
means of establishing peace and concord.”’ The Bishop 
of Chartres and other members of the clergy, were for 
joining the commons immediately; but a majority 
decided that they should discuss the proposition. 

On the following day the commons were engaged in 
making some arrangements for keeping order in the 
Assembly. Bars were put up to mark out the part 
of the hall which was for the public, and to secure 
the rest for the deputies. Notice was also given that 
the spectators in the galleries should not make any 
tumultuous expression of applause or disapprobation 
at the close of any speech. ‘‘ When I entered the 
hall of the States-Gencral,”’ says Dumont, who visited 
it a few days aftcr the opening of the States-General, 
‘* there was neither, subject for deliberation, nor any 
order. The deputies did not know one another, but 
they became acquainted by degrees: they seated them- 
selves anywhere, indifferently; they had chosen the 
senior members as presidents ; they passed the day in 
expecting, in debating on trifling matters, in hearing 
the news; and the deputies of the provinces became 
acquainted with Versailles. The hall was continually 
crowded with visitors, with idle people, who walked 
all about, and even took their place within the limits 
assigned to the deputies, without any jealousy on the 
part of the deputies—without any protest of their pri- 
vileges. It is truc that, as they were not constituted, 
they considered themselves rather as part of a club, 
than of a political body.* | 

To prevent the union of the commons and the 
clergy, the king was advised to send a letter to each 


* Dumont, ‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,’ p. 43. Before the 
meeting of the States-General, the Count de Sarsfield wrote 
to Romilly, and requested him te send him some book which 
stated the rules and order of proceeding in the English 
Ilouse of Commons, as he thought it would be useful for the 
States-General. There being nothing which suited the French 
assembly, Romilly drew up a statement of the rules of the 
house as well as he could, got it corrected, and sent it to 
Sarsfield, who set about translating it into French. Sarsfield 
died before he had done much, and the papers passed into 
Mirabeau’s hands, who translated and published them. “It 
never, however, was of the smallest use, and no regard what- 
ever was paid to it by the National Assembly, as the States- 
Gencral were pleased, soon after their meeting, to call them- 
selves. ‘They met, having to form the rules and modes of 
proceeding. The leading members were very little disposed 
to borrow anything from England: they did not observe 
these rules, and they hardly observed any others. ‘ When I 
was afterwards present, and witnessed their proceedings, I 
had often to lament that the trouble I had taken had been 
of no avail.”’~-Romilly, ‘ Narrative,’ &c. pt. ii., (1789.) 
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of these orders (28th of May), in which he expressed 
his desire that the conferences should be renewed by 
the commissioners already chosen by these orders; before 
the keeper of the seals and commissioners whom the 
king would name. The clergy readily obeyed: the 
nobility, who received the king’s letter during their 
sittings, also agreed to send their commissioners ; but, 
as if to render all negotiation useless, they declared, 
by a majority of 202 to 16, that the deliberation by 
orders, and the veto of the several orders, were con- 
stituent principles of the monarchy. The commons 
decided that they would resume the conferences, accord- 
ing to the wish of the king; and, at the same time, 
that a deputation should be appointed to ‘‘ present to 
his Majesty the respectful homage of his faithful 
commons, the assurance of their zeal, and of their 
affection for his sacred person and the royal family ; 
their feelings of lively gratitude for his Majesty's tender 
solicitude for the wants of his people.”* Bailly was 
now president in place of M. D’Ailly, who was sus- 
pected of intriguing with Necker, and had resigned. 
When Bailly went to ask the keeper of the seals about 
the deputation being presented to the king, the mini- 
ster said that there were difficutties. The king, he 
observed, had no intention to insist on the old practice 
which did not allow the spokesman of the Third Estate 
to gddress the king, without going on his knees; but 
suppose the king required it? ‘‘ And suppose,” said 
Bailly, ‘‘ twenty-five millions of men won’t have it?” 
Louis had lost his eldest son, the dauphin, a sickly 
child, the day before Bailly strenuously insisted on 
the audience. Bailly is charged by the court party 
with obstinate rudeness, in not respecting the king’s 
sorrows. But he was instructed to obtain an audience $ 
and he got it, without compromising the dignity of the 
Assembly, The king received him kindly, but did 
not enter into any explanation of his opinions. 

The conferences were resumed. Necker proposed 
that the Three Orders should verify their powers sepa- 
rately, and communicate the results to one another ; 
and in cases of difficulty, commissioners were to make 
a report to each order, and, if the decisions of the 
different orders did not agree, the king was to decide.} 
The proposal did not please any party. On the 9th 
of June the conferences were closed, and nothing was 
agreed on. The question of the verification, by orders 
or in one body, remained just where it was on the 6th 
of May. 

The history of these weeks is the opening scene of 
the Revolution. ‘I observed,” says Dumont, ‘‘ on 
the spot, how much this period of inactivity had 
lighted up party spirit; all the germs of disorder were 
sown, and took root in this interval: the historian of 
the Revolution should pay particular attention to it.” 
During this period some of the more violent members 
of the commons became impatient: ‘‘ Let us declare 

* ‘Hist. Parlem,?,i., 420, where the address to the king is 
printed. 


+ Ibid. i., 424; Thiers, ‘Hist. de la Révolution Fran- 
gaise,’ 1., chap. 2. 
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ourselves,” they said, ‘‘a national assembly; let us 
summon those members of the clergy and the nobility 
who are willing to join us, and let us then act as the 
sole representatives of the country.’’ But the majority 
would not move; they persisted in dding nothing. 
Once, the clergy embarrassed them by a proposal which 
was calculated, and probably designed, to make the 
commons unpopular. Bread was very dear, and the 
people were suffering from hunger. The archbishop 
of Aix, who was sent by the clergy to the commons, 
drew a touching picture of the calamities of the people, 
and he pulled out of his pocket a bit of black bread, 
to show to what kind of food they were reduced. He 
invited the commons to send deputies to confer with 
those of the nobility and clergy, on the best means of 
relieving the condition of the poor. To reject such a 
proposal would seem indifference to the sufferings of 
the people: to accept it, would imply an acknowledge- 
ment of the separate powers of the Three Orders. 
Robespierre saved the commons from this dilemma. 
He bade the archbishop tellahis colleagues to come and 
join the commons, the friends of the people, if they 
were,s0 anxious to relieve the sufferings of the people ; 
not to employ such petty means to make the commons 
abandon the resolution that they had taken; he bade 
them renounce their luxury, and return to the simplicity 
of their primitive condition; to send away the proud 
lacqueys who attended them; to sell their ‘superb 
equipages, and to convert this vile superfluity into food 
for the poor.* a ee ee 
Everything was calculated to excite suspicion and 
Necker had lost his credit with the 
court and with the three orders. Troops were assem- 
bling around Paris, enough to form an army: the court, 
it was supposed, feared or would provoke a contest. 
Paris was in a state of exaltation, and supported the 
courage of the commons whenever it’ was drooping. 
Those who were called aristocrats were insulted 
by the people in the streets of Versailles. - The 
provinces were unanimous; and nearly’ all France, 
from various causes, was armed or was arming. 
Scarcity and deficient employment had reduced large 
masses to absolute want, both in the towns and in 
the country, who formed themselves into bands, and 
went about plundering and burning. Rumour mag- 
nified their numbers, and the terror of these brigands 
kept people continually on the alarm. The regular 
troops were useless against bodies of men who dis- 
persed as soon as they were threatened with attack, 
and formed again in another place. The Third Estate 
believed, or affected to believe, that the brigands were 
organized and paid by the aristocrats; others said they 
were paid by the court; others, again, that the Duke 
of Orleans was the prime mover. There were ‘real 
causes enough to account for this disorder: famine, 
want of employment, and the inefficient administration ; 


* Dumont, ‘ Souvenirs,’ &., p.5% This does not appear ‘ 
in the yirueeedings of the commons, as given in the ‘ Histoire 
Parlementaire.’ Robespierre was yet of too little importance 
to attract much notice. > ; 
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of France; and those who were driven to violence by 
hunger, were joined by those whose sole motive was 
rapine. The class of bourgeois, in many towns and 
most of the villages, took up arms and organised them- 
selves in military form. Marseille set the example 
early in May, and the whole population of this great 
city was under arms. In Brittany, 40,000 young 
men enrolled their names, with the expressed object 
of preserving property from plunder, and supporting 
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FRANCE, AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 


the deliberations of the Third Estate. Terror, and 
probably other causes not well ascertained, armed all 
France in the space of a few months. Pamphlets 
multiplied at Paris, most of which were secretly printed. 
The Palais Royal was already the centre of discussion ; 
and every café was a club. All was agitation, confu- 
sion, exaggeration, and suspicion. But there was one 
opinion: the court was accused of a conspiracy; the 
commons were blamed for procrastination. 


HALL OF COUNCIE, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tut hour was come for acting, and the man was 
ready. On the 10th of June, Mirabeau said in the 
assembly of the commons, that they could not safely 
defer any Jouger taking a decided step: a member of 
the deputation of Paris, he was informed, had a motion 
of the greatest importance to propose. The commons 
expressed their wish to hear it, and the abbé Sieyes 
arose. His motion was, to summon the nobility and 
clergy, for the last time, to join the commons in their 
hall; and to tell them, that within one hour all the 
bailliages would be called; that they would then pro- 
ceed to the verification of the powers, and declare 
against those who did not appear. The motion of 
Siéyes was adopted, with two unimportant additions, 
and the word summon was altered to invitation. The 
invitation was sent, and the nobility and clergy an- 
swered that they would deliberate on it. On the 12th 
the commons proceeded to verify their powers by a 
“ general sumnions of the bailliages; the deputies were 


. 


to place their credentials on the several bureaus to be 
registered ; twenty bureaus were formed to facilitate 
the business. On the 12th, neither members of the 
clergy nor of the nobility appeared. On the 13th, 
three curés of the clergy of Poitou laid their creden- 
tials on the bureau, and took their seats: they were 
received with enthusiasm. On the 14th, the commons 
were still engaged in verifying the powers; and six 
more members of the clergy came, among whom were 
Grégoire and Dillon; but all of them belonged to the 
inferior clergy. This accession from the clergy gave 
a colour of right to the pretensions of the commons; 
but the accession was not so great as they had ex- 
pected. A hundred curés had met by themselves to 
deliberate about joining the commons; it was known 
that they had determined to pass over, and they were 
expected. But the intrigues of an abbé, who was 
the agent of the Archbishop of Paris, prevented this 
step being taken. Report said that the queen had an 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


interview with the Archbishop of Paris, and that she 
encouraged him in his manceuvres. Whether this 
report was true or false, is unimportant : the report had 
just the same effect, whether it was true or false. 
There was the fact, about which there could be no 
dispute, of fresh troops continually assembling round 
Paris, It was necessary to be doing something de- 
cisive, and the commons knew that they had the 
sympathy of the people. Without impugning their 
courage, it is certain that they were not personally ex- 
posed to any danger: they had the nation behind them. 

On the 15th of June the hall of the commons was 
crowded with people. The powers of those who had 
presented themselves had been verified; and it was 
now time, said Siéyes, to proceed to the constitution 
of the Assembly, which, as it appeared, was already 
composed of the representatives sent directly by ninety- 
six parts at least out of a hundred of the whole French 
nation. He proposed that the Assembly should assume 
for the present the title of the Assembly of the Repre- 
sentatives known and verified of the I'rench Nation. 
Mirabeau proposed that they should call themselves 
the Representatives of the French People. ‘ If,” said 
Target, ‘‘ People mcans the Commons, it does not 
express enough: if it signifies tle whole nation, it 
expresses too much.” He was for the motion of Siéyes, 
Mounier proposed that they should entitle themselves 
‘The Legitimate Assembly of the Representatives of 
the greater part of the Nation, acting in the absence 
of the smaller part.”’ 

The 10th of June had alarmed Mirabeau: he was 
afraid of Siéyes. On the evening of that day, at his 
own solicitation, he had an interview with the minister, 
Necker, on whom, up to this time, he had showered 
nothing but abuse. There scems no reason to doubt 
the fact of the interview ; but what Mirabeau’s schemes 
were is by no means clear. Necker received him with 
insulting coolness, and asked him what propositions he 
had to make; and Mirabeau retired boiling with rage.* 

Mirabeau’s speech of the 15th is splendid declama- 
tion; it contained some just remarks, but there lurked 
beneath it the sophistry of insincerity. He urged that 
the term “ People” was the best, being capable of ex- 
tension, according to circumstances. The name that 
Siéyes proposed simply expressed a fact; but it was 
precise and true. The name that Mirabeau proposed 
was neither ; but he explained it to mean the greater 
part of the nation. The meeting was adjourned to the 
16th, when Mirabeau spoke again. He defended him- 
self against the imputation of being favourable to the 
separation of the orders; and again maintained the 
principle of the royal veto, which had been attacked 
during the discussion. It had been said that when the 
people had spoken, the royal sanction was not neces- 
sary. ‘‘ For my part,” said Mirabeau, “I think the 
king’s veto so necessary, that I would rather live at 
Constantinople than in France, if he had it not: yes, 
I declare, for the second time, I could not imagine 


* See a different eaaut of this interview in Dumont, 
‘Souvenirs,’ &c., p. 53. 
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anything more terrible than the sovereign aristocracy 
of «six hundred persons, who might to-morrow declare 
themselyes a permanent body, the next day hereditary, 
and might end, like the aristocrats of every country in 
the world, by seizing everything.” He concluded by 
a splendid peroration, in which he defended his use 
of the word ‘‘ People.” ‘* The exordium which I had 
made,” says Dumont, “ conciliated the attention of the 
audience pretty well; the argumentative part was 
received with mingled applause and murmurs; but this 
peroration, which Mirabeau pronounced with a thunder- 
ing voice, and to which he compelled attention by a sort 
of terror,—what an effect did it produce! They were 
not crics; they were convulsions of rage ; the agitation 
was general; a tempest of abuse fell from all sides on 
the orator, who remained standing and unmoved, while 
the poor author of this unfortunate bit, petrified in a 
corner, was groaning over this awkward affair, so un- 
lucky to his friend and his cause.”* After the tumult 
had somewhat subsided, Mirabeau, in a solemn tone, 
addressed the president, and said: “‘I leave on your 
bureau the passage which Aas excited so much dis- 
satisfaction, and has been so ill understood. I consent 
to beejudged by what it contains by adl the friends of 
liberty.” And he left the Assembly. 

_Sieyes asked permission to speak again. Ile wished 
to make an alteration in his motion: he proposed 
that they should assume the title of ‘‘ The National 
Assembly.” + 

A stormy discussion followed. Some were for 
coming to the vote immediately; the minority at- 
tempted to prevent it by shouts. There were angry 
words and violent gestures, threats and cries. Bailly 
remained calm and unmoved. About midnight the 
violence of the opposition was exhausted; and, at the 
suggestion of the president, the vote was deferred to 
the following day. 


There were five motions’ to “put te te wote: on the 


17th. The first that was put, was the motion of 
Sieyes; the rest were tu be put to the vote, if that 
of Si¢yes did not get an absolute majority. There 
were 491 votes for the motion of Sicyes, and 91 against 
it. Mirabeau was not there. The Assembly was ac- 
cordingly proclaimed ‘‘ The National Assembly.” A 
good many voices cried, ‘‘ Vive le Roi!’’ An address 
to the king, to inform him of the result of this sitting, 
was voted. 

_ The first act of the National Assembly was, to 
‘‘ swear and promise to discharge with zeal and fidelity 


* Dumont, ‘ Souvenirs,’ &c., p. 79, and the note. Dumont 
gives the particulars of the way in which this speech of Mira- 
beau was manufactured. 

tT ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ i.,462. Legrand, in his speech, used 
the term “ National Assembly ;” but he proposed that the 
title should be ‘‘ General Assembly.” Thiers makes Legrand 
formally propose the title of ‘“‘ National Assembly,” which is 
certainly a mistake. There is great discrepance among the 
French writers on many details belonging to this period. 
The name, “National Assembly,” was familiar enough 
already ; but it was something different to propose that the 
Commons should assume it under the circumsggnces. 
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the duties with which they were charged.” In the 
presence of an enthusiastic crowd of four thousand spec- 
tators, the deputies stood up and made this solemn decla- 
ration. Bailly took the oath as provisional president. 

After the oath, the National Assémbly came to a 
resolution that the taxes, though they were levied 
without the consent of the representatives of the 
nation, and consequently were illegal, should be col- 
lected so long as the Assembly sat, but no longer; 
that after the separation of the Assembly, no taxes of 
any kind should be levied in any part of the kingdom, 
unless they had been freely granted by the Assembly ; 
for the present, the public creditors were placed “ under 
the protection of the honour and the fidelity of the 
French nation.” The Assembly also determined to 
inquire into the causes of the dearness of provisions, 
and to endeavour to devise the best means of cheapen- 
ing them. This resolution was ordered to be panes 
and sent into all the provinces. 

In the morning of the 17th, the keeper of the seals 
had requested Bailly to go to the chancery, to receive 
a letter from the king. The Assembly would not let 
him go. He went in the evening and got the letter, 
which was dated on the 16th, from Marly, a royat resi- 
dence near Versailles, The address ow the back was 
to ‘*M. Bailly, dean of the order of the Tiers Etat.” 
The letter was read at the evening sitting of the com- 
mons, It was in the usual court language, and is only 
worth notice as one of the open acts of the court at 
this crisis. 

On the 19th, Barrére made a motion in the National 
Assembly for the appointment of commissioners to look 
for corn that was kept from market; a slight affair in 
appearance, in reality a scrious one: the Assembly 
was undertaking to provide for the subsistence of the 
people. @ 

The court, and the nobility were alarmed at the 
energy of the National Assembly. On the 19th they 
had fresh cause of alarm. The clergy resolved, by a 
majority of 149 to 115, “‘ that the definitive verification 
of the powers should be made in the General Assembly, 
with a reservation of the distinction of orders, and 
reservation of their rights.” The crowd was waiting 
outside the chamber for the result of the deliberations 
of the clergy: the members who had voted with the 
majority were received with applause; the rest were 
insulted. The Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld and the 
Archbishop of Paris hurried to Marly, to tell the king 
the news. Atthe court all was confusion. The queen, 
it is said, after the death of the dauphin, and the 
prospect of the troubles which threatened her, had lost 
her usual firmness. The Comte d’Artois, the king’s 
younger brother, assumed a bold and _ threatening 
attitude, and displayed the same violence of character 
which afterwards cost him the throne of France. The 
nobility voted an address to the king, in which they 


* ¢ Hist. Parlem.,’ i, 476. This is the real resolution, 
according to the ‘Histoire Parlementaire :’ it went no farther. 
The French historians state the resolution in different terms; 
but they givemo authority. 
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protested against the assumption of power by the Tiers 
Etat; they declared that it was not their own interests 
only that they defended—it was those of the king, of 
the state, of the whole French people. 

The court resolved to prevent the union of the 
clergy and of the NationaleAssembly. On the morning 
of the 20th of June crowds were hastening to the hall 
of the National Assembly, when a proclamation was 
heard in the streets of Versailles, that a royal sitting of 
the States-General would be held on Monday, the 
22nd, and in the mean time the sittings of the Three 
Orders were suspended. Bailly, the president, with the 
two secretaries, was at the principal entrance of the hall 
of the National Assembly at eight, the time fixed for 
the session. The hall was occupied by soldiers; and 
they were refused admission. Bailly called for the 
commanding officer, who told him that his orders were to 
prevent any one entering the hall, on account of the 
preparations that were making for Monday. Bailly 
protested against the sittings being prevented: he 
declared the Assembly to be sitting. He had some 
difficulty in checking the impetuosity of several young 
deputies who were on the spot. The officer allowed 
Bailly, with the two secretaries and twenty deputies, to 
enter the hall, to ¢ake such papers as they wanted. 
They observed that the greater part of the seats were 
taken away, and all the approaches to the hall were 
guarded by soldiers. 

It was a dull, rainy morning, this 20th of Fane, 
1789, when 600 men might be seen collected in groups 
in the great avenuc of Versailles. It was the National 
Assembly of France. Shut out from their hall by armed 
men, at a moment’s notice, the deputies of the people 
were turned into the streets without a place to shelter 
them. But they were resolved to meet somewhere ; 
they had a mission to execute; and the instructions 
that they had received from their constituents were 
imperative and precise; and they had sworn to obey 
them. Some were for assembling at Marly, under the 
king’s windows; some at the Place d’Armes; some 
were for going to Paris,—when it was stated that 
Bailly and the secretaries were in the Jeu de Paume or 
Tennis Court, in the street of St. Francis. Guillotin, 
a deputy of Paris, had suggested this placc. 

The Jeu de Paume was a large building, with bare 
walls, a table, and some benches. It was soon filled 
by the deputies, and surrounded by the people, some 
of whom climbed up to the windows. A chair was 
procured for the president, but he chose to stand like 
the rest. He opened the business by reading two 
notes, which he had received only that morning from 
Brézé, the master of the ceremonies, and by which he 
was informed of the king’s pleasure. The Assembly 
was in a state of the highest excitement: the most 
violent were for removing the National Assembly to 
Paris; but others were alarmed at the proposition, less on 
their own account, than from fear of Paris being roused 
tofury. Mounier, one of the least zealous of the revolu- 
tionary party, made a motion, of which he could not 
foresee all the consequences; and yet, as he admits 
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himself, it was done solely to prevent any stronger | ninety-nine. There was a general shout of indignation. 
measure, and to frustrate the plans of the more violent | Bailly got on the table, to be better heard: he claimed 


deputies. He moved that the deputies should take an 
oath never to separate till they had made a constitu- 
tion. The motion was supported by Target, Chapelier, 
and Barnave; and it was carried. Bailly claimed to 
be the first to take the oath, with the two secretaries. 
The oath was this : ‘‘ We swear never to separate from 
the National Assembly, and to meet whenever circum- 
stances shall require it, until the constitution of the 
kingdom is established and seated on a solid founda- 
tion.” Bailly pronounced the oath in a loud, distinct 
voice that was heard even beyond the walls of the Tennis 
Court. The whole body of deputies pronounced 
the same oath, standing, with their hands stretched out 
towards their president. There were cries of ‘‘ Long live 
the Assembly ! Long live the King!” The king was not 
yet unpopular, at least with the deputies. 

The different bailliages, senéchauss¢es, provinces, 
and towns were called in alphabetical order, and each 
deputy, as he answered to his name, approached to 
sign the declaration. A single deputy, Martin D’Auch, 
added to his signature ‘‘in opposition” (opposant) : 
an obscure name is worth recording, when a single man 
is bold enough to dissent from® five hundred and 


| 


| 
| 


for the non-assenting deputy permission to explain 
his reasons. His objection was, that ‘‘ he could not 
swear to the execution of any resolutiong which were 
not sanctioned by the king.”’ Bailly argued with him, 
but in vain; and the Assembly decided that his 
signature should remain, as a proof of the freedom of 
opinion. | 

The Assembly adjourned to Monday, the 22nd, and 
resolved, that if the royal sittingytook place in the hall 
of the National Aseembly, all the members would stay 
there after the sitting was over, to continue their 
deliberations and their usual business.” 

* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ vol. ii., where the proceedings at the Jeu 
de Paume are stated very clearly. The preface tothe second 
volume shows the value of this work. ‘The ‘Moniteur,’ which 
is supposed to be so complete, is often very defective. The 
‘Tlistdire Parlementaire’ is sometimes deficient in precision, 
and also sometimes incomplete, for some of the revolutionary 
documents are exceedingly scarce. Still, it is impossible to 
follow the events of the Reyolution without paying the 
strictest attention to the ‘Histoire Parlementaire.’” The French 
writers often express themselves in such vague and exagge- 
rated terms, that the plain facts are obscured in a mass of 
words. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ROYAL SITTING OF THE TWENTY-THIRD OF JUNE. ° 


At eight in the morning of the 22nd of June pro- 
clamation was made that the royal sitting was adjourned 
to the following day. It was not in order to allow 
time for the hall to be prepared, for that could have 
been done in a few hours. It was a sign that the court 
was undecided. 

The National Assembly could not meet at the Jeu de 
Paume on the 22nd: the princes had given notice that 
they intended to play there. The Assembly met in the 
church of St. Louis, where they were informed that the 
majority of the order of the clergy had determined to join 
them, for the common verification of their powers, and 
that they asked for their place in the National Hall. 
The clergy were told that their place of precedence was 
ready for them; and they were received with universal 
acclamations. The Archbishop of Vienne placed on the 
bureau a printed list of those members of the clergy 
who had voted for the verification in common. Two 
of the deputies of the nobility of Dauphiné also joined 
the Assembly. 

Necker had at last seen that it was necessary for the 
king to interfere, if his authority was to be maintained. 
He proposed a measure which he thought a bold onc; 
but it was not his own.* It was the suggestion of 


* Dumont, ‘ Souvenjrs sur Miraheau,’ p. 84. His story 
is, that Duroveray suggested the scheme to Malouet; that 
Malouet approved of it, and communicated it to Necker. 


Duroveray, a Genevese exile, who was a friend of Mira” 
beau, but he did not communicate it to Mirabeau, be- 
cauge of his impetuous character, and because he had 
not the confidence of any party; for it is important to 
know that Mirabeau never formed a party. The sug- 
gested measure was a royal sitting, in which Necker 
proposed that the king should annul the vote of the 
commons, by which they had declared themselves a 
national assembly, but at the same time should command 
the nobility and clergy to join the Third Estate, for the 
verification of their powers in common; he should de- 
clare that the king would permit the three orders to 


He admits that there was no direct communication between 
Necker and Duroveray. Duroveray lad been procureur- 
général (attorney-general) of Geneva, but, in the combat of 
parties, he had resigned when the aristocratical faction got 
the superiority, and he retired to England, where he had a 
pension from the English government. This was made a 
matter of charge against him one day at the meeting of the 
Tiers Etat, at which he was present, by a deputy, who ac- 
cused him of meddling with their affairs. Mirabeau gallantly 
defended his friend before the Assembly. He said that his 
pension from the English government was a kind of civic crown 
decreed by that modern people, whom the tutelary genius of 
mankind appeared to have specially set over the worship of 
Liberty! This was rather extravagantealk, but it succeeded 
with the Assembly. Romilly, ‘Memoirs,’ &c., vol. i. has 
drawn a character of Duroveray. 
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deliberate together on general affairs; he should pro- 
mise the abolition of all pecuniary privileges, and the 
admission of all Frenchmen to civil and military offices. 
It was a measure rather calculated to save appearances ; 
but it was a: different thing from what was finally de- 
cided upon. Necker’s plan was discussed at Marly, 
where the king then was. At first, it was approved by 
the council, but, during the discussion, the king re- 
ceived a note, and the meeting was adjourned. The 
note was probably from the queen. The next day the 
king's two brothers Were at the council, and Necker’s 
plan was modified. After making some concessions 
he saw that he must yield, and he returned to Ver- 
sailles, where he received information that his plan was 
entirely altered : it was now the plan of the court. 

On the 23rd, the streets leading to the National 
Hall were filled with people from Versailles and Paris. 
Large detachments of the French and Swiss guards 
were under arms, with other soldiers, to the number of 
four thousand. There were, also, in the neighbourhood 
of Versailles six regiments ready to march. The de- 
puties of the commons, according to the etiquette, 
were to enter the hall by a side door, different from that 
which was reserved for the nobility and clergy ; ; and 
they were to wait till the two orders had taken their 
places. In the meantime, they were driven by a heavy 
rain to take shelter under a wooden shed. Bailly, the 
president, knocked at the door, but it was not opened : 
he knocked again, and was told that it was not time 
yet. Bailly threatened the master of the ceremonies 
that he would go away with all the members of the 
commons: at last the door was opened, and the com- 
mons found the clergy and nobility seated in their 
places, as if they had intended to make sure of them. 

The king came next, surrounded by the princes of 
the blood, his ministers, except Necker, some dukes 
and peers, and part of his body guard. He was re- 
ceived with the most profound silence. After he had 
addressed a few words to the Assembly, one of the 
secretarie® of state read his declaration.* It declared 
that the distinction of the three orders should be main- 
tained in its integrity, as essentially connected with the 
constitution of the kingdom ; but they might meet to 
deliberate together with the consent of the king ; it an- 
nulled the resolutions of the Tiers Etat made on the 
17th; it declared that the king would not allow the 
instructions given to the deputies by their constituents 
to be considered imperative ; the Three Orders were to 
meet, during the present session of the States-General, 
only to discuss matters of general utility; it declared, 
as excepted from the matters which could be discussed 
in common, those which regarded the ancient consti- 
tutional laws of the three orders, the kind of constitu- 
tion to be determined for the next States-General, 
feudal and seignorial property, the useful rights and 
the honourable privileges of the two orders ; it declared 
that the king forbad any person, except the members, 
to be present at the meetings of the States-General, 
whether they were deliberating together or separately. 

f * «Hist. Parlem,’ ii, 15. 
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The king again spoke a few words, after which a 
paper was read, containing the “‘ intentions of the king.” 
Some of the intentions were positive and good, and 
would have been well received, if they had been an- 
nounced at the opening of the States-General. Others 
were conditional: the king intended to sanction the 
renunciation of their pecuniary privileges by the clergy 


and nobility, when they should have formally con- 


sented to it. Some of the intentions were bad: they 
were nothing less than to preserve many abuses, which 
the Tiers Etat were instructed to get rid of. The king 
declared, in the most express manner, that he would 
preserve in its integrity, and without the slightest altera- 
tion, the constitution of the army, and all authority, 
police, and power over the military, just as the French 
kings had always enjoyed them. 

The king closed the sitting with a third short speech : 
he declared that if the Assembly abandoned him in his 
endeavours to secure the public good, he would accom- 
plish it himself, he would consider himself their sole 
representative ; knowing their instructions, he said, and 
knowing the perfect agreement between the general 
wish of the nation, and his own benevolent intentions, 
he should be encouraged to proceed to the accomplish- 
ment of his object$ with courage and firmness. This 
tone and language greatly irritated men’s minds, not so 
much against the king, who was merely an instrument, 
as against the party among the nobles who hat put 
the words into his mouth. | 

The king concluded by commanding the Assembly to 
separate immediately, and to meet the following day 
in their respective chambers, which the grand master 
of the ceremonies would have ready for them. He 
went away followed by nearly all the bishops, some 
curés, and a large part of the nobility. The rest of the 
deputies remained in their places, looking at one 
another in silence, not knowing what to do. If not 
alarmed, they were stupified by what they had 
heard. 

Mirabeau rose. ‘‘ What they had just heard,” he 
said, “‘might be the safety of the country, if the 
presents of despotism were not always dangerous. But 
what was meant by this insulting dictation? The 
display of arms, the violation of the national temple, to 
command us to be happy! And from whom comes the 
command? who gives you imperious orders? He who 
should receive them from you.” ‘‘ Their oath,” he said, 
‘‘ did not allow them to separate before they had made 
the constitution.” At this moment Brézé entered, and 
uttered a few words in a low and timid tone. ‘Speak 
louder,” was the general cry; and the grand master 
of the ceremonies then said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have 
heard the king’s orders.” Bailly said to those who 
were nearest to him: ‘I think that the assembled 
nation cannot receive any order.’ Mirabeau relieved 
the president by usurping his functions. ‘Yes, sir,” 
said Mirabeau to Brézé, ‘‘ we have heard the intentions 
which have been suggested to the king; and you, who 
cannot be his organ with the States-General, who have 
neither place here nor right to speak, it is not your 
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business to remind us of what he has said. But to 
prevent all doubt and delay, I declare that if you are 
commissioned to make us leave this place, you must 
ask for orders to use force; for we will only quit our 
places by the power of the bayonet.”* The Assembly 
applauded with one voice. “The Assembly,” said 
Bailly to Brézé, “‘ determined yesterday that it would 
remain sitting after the royal sitting was over. I 
cannot let the assembly separate till it has deliberated 
on the matter itself, and deliberated freely.” ‘‘ May 
I,” said the grand master, “ carry this answer to the 
king?’ ‘‘ Yes,” said the president; and the Grand 
Master withdrew, walking backwards, as if he were in 
the presence of the king.t 

A ridiculous attempt was made to interrupt the 
proceedings of the Assembly. Some workmen were 
sent in to take away the platform, which was a kind of 
amphitheatre constructed for the king and his train ; 
and they actually began their work. But the calm 
aspect of the Assembly and their own curiosity soon 
made them stop; they began with listening, and they 
ended by applauding. 

The deputies who spoke, boldly maintained the 
position of the National Assembly. . * It concerns your 
dignity,” said Barnave, ‘‘to persist in the title of the 
National Assembly.” Glezen, a deputy of Rennes, 
said, ‘Absolute power is in the mouth of the 
best’ of kings, in the mouth of a sovereign who 
acknowledges that the people ought to make their own 
laws ; it is a sovereign who speaks like a master, when 
he ought to consult you. Our courage shall be equal 
to the circumstances. We must die for our country.’ 
‘* You are,” said Siéyes, at the conclusion of a short 
address, ‘‘ you are to day what you were yesterday.” 
The Assembly unanimously declared that they per- 
sisted in their former resolutions. Mirabeau proposed 
that they should declare the persone of the deputies 
inviolable. ‘* This,’ he said, ‘‘is not a manifestation 
of fear, it is only prudence; it is a check on the 
violent counsels which surround the throne.” The 
motion was carried by 493 to 34, and the Assembly 
separated after drawing it up in the terms of a formal 
resolution, There may have been no immediate 
danger to the deputies, but the hall was still surrounded 
by soldiers, and they were even at the doors. ¢ 

The nobility, on returning from the royal sitting, 
went to thank the Comte d’Artois for saving them and 
the nation. Monsieur, the Count de Provence, would 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ii., 22. These appear to be the genuine 
words of Mirabeau according to the ‘Moniteur.’ The popular 
version was: “ Go tell your master that we are here by the 
will of the people, and that we will not go away but by the 
force of the bayonet.” 


T This is stated by an eye-witness. See Michelet, ‘ Hist. 
de la Révolution Francaise,’ j., 66. Probably Brézé merely 
walked backwards from habit. 

t Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Révol. Frang.,’ p. 32, says that troops 
traversed the hall; which is not credible. The main facts in 


the history of this period are certain; the accessories are 
doubtful. : 
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have had their thanks also, if they could have found 
him ; but he was prudent enough to be out of the way. 
They alo visited the queen, wfio received them most 
graciously, and with smiles. She presented her young 
son to them, and said, “ I confide him to the nobility.” 
The king had too much sagacity to join in the re- 
joicings. The silence of the people and of the deputies 
had told him the truth; and he returned to the palace 
dejected. When Brézé came to tell him that the de- 
puties of the Tiers Etat were still sitting, and asked 
for his orders, the king walked ab8ut for some minutes, 
and then said, in the tone of a man who was wearied 
and tired out, ‘‘ Well, then, leave them alone.” * 
Necker was not at the royal sitting, and he had 

given mortal offence to the queen by his absence.t He 
was the only minister who was not there. He could 
hardly be expected to sanction, by hie presence, a 
measyre of which he disapproved. His daughter says, 
that he determined not to take a part in the sitting, 
because of the alterations that had been made in his 
plan; and that when the cqurt expressed a wish that 
he should go, he answered by sending in his resigna- 
tion.{, The rumour of Necker’s resignation spread 
among the people who’ were waiting around the hall 
of the National Assembly until it broke up. They 
rushed towards the palace, and filled the courts and 
the gardens with cries for Necker, who had actually 
resigned. The queen was alarmed: she was Yet a 
stranger to violence and insurrection. On the very 
evening of this unfortunate royal sitting, the king and 
queen sent for Necker, and both begged him to resume 
his place. The queen said that the king’s personal 
safety depended on his remaining minister ; for herself, 
she solemnly promised to follow only his advice. The 
crowd saw Necker enter the palace, and they saw him 
come out. He told the people he would stay; and 
they carried him in triumph to his house, imidst shouts 
of joy. Bonfires were lighted in the evening, and men 
with torches in their hands were running about the 
streets, Some of the nobility were insulted; and the 
Archbishop of Paris, who was accused of being impli- 
cated in the bringing about the resignation of Necker, 


was attacked in his carriage, and compelled Ap ntake*:~ 


refuge in the church of St. Louis, 

Mirabeau was informed by Claviére, who could not 
keep a secret, of the real origin of the royal sitting. 
** Duroveray,” he said to Dumont, in a fit of passion, 
‘* did not think it worth while to consult me. I know 
well that he considers me a fool who has lucid inter- 
vals.” He said he could have told them what would 
come of it. Waxing still warmer on the danger of this 
sitting, he at last said in plain words: ‘‘ This is the 
way that kings are brought to the scaffold.” 


* Michelet, ‘ Hist. de le Révol. Francaise,’ i. 67. 

{ Madame Campan, ‘Mémoires,’ &c., ii., p. 45. The 
queen told Madame Campan that Necker had promised her 
the evening before that he would go to the royal sitting. 

{ Madame de Staél, ‘Considérations,’ &. chap. 20. 
Compare Dumont, ‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,’ p. 95. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PARIS. 


“‘ THE fetment at Paris is beyond conception ; ten 
thousand men have been all this day in the Palais 


Royal; a full detail of yesterday’s proceedings was | 


brought this morning, and read by many apparent 
leaders of Jittle parties, with comments, to the people.’’* 
It was said in a pamphlet printed at the time, ‘It is 
impossible to describt the sensation at Paris when the 
news was heard, ‘The king has annulled every thing.’ 
The signal was only wanted, and civil war was ready 
to break out. All the provinces are without trade, and 
almost without bread.” The court thought there was 
danger of some outbreak ; and precautions were taken 
against an invasion from Paris, by placing troops and 
cannon at the bridge of Sévres, which led to Versailles. 

Notwithstanding the royal sitting of the 23rd, the 
majority of the clergy joined the Tiers Etat on the 
24th, for the verification, of their powers in common, 
and to deliberate on the royal sitting of the 23rd. On 
the 25th, the, minority of the nobility, about, forty- 
seven in number, joined them; while the minority of 
the clergy, and the majority of the nobility, were still 
deliberating in their several chambers. On the 27th 
the king, by letter, invited the dissident nobility and 
clergy to join the deputies in the common hall; and 
the majority of the nobility, and the minority of the 
clergy, did join the Tiers Etat on the 30th, and by the 
will of the king, declared just four days after he had 
forbidden their union. There was great rejoicing at 
Versailles, and illuminations: there were even cries 
of ‘* Vive la Reine.” At Paris it was different: serious 
jokes were made on the union of the orders.—‘‘ The 
nobility and clergy,” it was said, ‘‘ are so much at- 
tached to thé deliberation by order, that they have only 
joined the commons by order.”—‘ The ecclesiastics 
and nobility have made haste to deliberate by head 
(par téte), for fear of being brought to deliberate 
without head (sans téte).” + 

The dissident nobility and clergy had joined the 
National Assembly by necessity ; and they took pains 
to show that it was so. ‘They came in a body after 
the sittings had commenced, so as to look like a sepa- 
rate order: they stood behind the president’s chair, as 
if they affected not to sit down. Bailly, by his pru- 
dence and firmness, prevailed on them at last to act 
like the other deputies. Though the vote by head 
might now be considered a settled question, the Car- 
dinal de Larochefoucauld protested in the name of the 
minority, and affirmed that they had only joined the 
Tiers Etat to deliberate on general matters, and that 
they still maintained the right of forming an order. 
The Archbishop of Vienne replied, that the minority 
of the clergy could come to no decision in the absence 
of the majority, and could not speak in the name of 


¢ 
* A. Young, ‘ Travels in France,’ p. 119. Young was in 
Paris on this day, the 24th. 
t ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ ii. 30. 


the order. The reply was formally complete ; to which 
Mirabeau added, that they could not protest in the 
Assembly against the Assembly: they should acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, or retire. 

The distance from Paris to Versailles is about eleven 
miles; and there was constant communication be- 
tween the two places. The electors of Paris, assembled 
in their sixty districts, had not separated after the 
elections. It is said that the ministry refused to give 
them permission to meet; but they did meet, either to 
give instructions to their deputies, or because they 
liked meeting, as men do in times of excitement. They 
had their adventures, like the deputies at Versailles. 
Their place of general meeting had been closed against 
them, and they removed to a kind of eating-house, as 
their Jeu de Paume; and then to the Hotel de Ville, 
whence they kept up their correspondence with Ver- 
sailles. There was yet no public journal that gave an 
account of the sittings and the proceedings of the 
National Assembly. The garden of the Palais Royal 
was the centre for the people: it was attached to the 
palace of the Duke of Orleans, who, from the windows, 
could see all that was going on. It was the rendezvous 
of strangers, of idle people, and of agitators. 

The deliberations of the king’s council during these 
three days between the 23rd and the 27th, are not 
accurately known ; nor is it of any importance to know 
them. Facts explain the change in the king’s coun- 
cils, which led to his letter of the 27th. On the three 
days following the 23rd, there was great military 
display at Versailles. The people were prevented, by 
the king’s order, from entering the hall of the Assembly, 
but they thundered at the doors, and were with diffi- 
culty prevailed upon by some deputies to retire. The 
Archbishop of Paris, Juigné, a good man, but an ob- 
stinate defender of privilege, was again attacked by the 
people, and only escaped through the speed- of his 
horses. To satisfy them, he made a formal declaration, 
that he would join the National Assembly, and his 
declaration was read to the crowd. He kept his word, 
and went to the Assembly, accompanied by the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. On the 25th the electors of 
Paris, at a meeting, voted an address to the National 
Assembly, which was presented on the 26th. On the 
same day the club of the Palais Royal drew up a letter 
to the Assembly, which received above three thousand 
signatures. The Assembly was encouraged by these 
manifestations of the electors of Paris and the people. 
The court was alarmed by the disaffection of the 
soldiers. The French guards had been confined to 
their barracks since the 20th, but on the 25th they 
broke out, marched along the streets in two files, with 
their subaltern officers at their head, and entered the 
Palais Royal, where they were received with loud 
acclamations. It was known, too, that there was a 
secret society among the guards, the members of which 
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had engaged not to obey any orders which should be 
directed against the National Assembly. The court, 
therefore, could not trust the French troops: their 
only dependence was on the foreign troops in the 
king’s service, and they began to concentrate them ; 
these regiments, some of them with foreign names, 
barbarous to French ears—Diesbach, Bercheny, Ester- 
hazy, Roemer,—others whose names showed that they 
were the mercenaries of the king—Royal Swiss, Royal 
Allemand. ‘The National Assembly and Paris were 
both surrounded with troops. There was a park of 
artillery in the queen’s stables, opposite to the Hall 
of the Assembly. 

The court had against them the commons and the 
people: the king’s speech on the 23rd made the French 
soldier their enemy. The king had declared that he 
would make no alteration in the “institution of the 
army,” which meant that the nobility should still ex- 
clusively fill all the higher ranks, that the soldier must 
always remain a soldier. The French soldier was ill 
paid: the sum total of the payments to the officers ex- 
ceeded the sum total paid to the men. The army 
offered no career to mere talent. Jourdan, Joubert, 
and Kléber had entered the army and quitted it. 
Marceau was then a soldier. Hoche, afterwards one of 
the greatest names of France, then a sergeant in the 
French guards, used to embroider waistcoats for the 
officers, and sell them in a café, in order to buy books. 
The soldiers complained that under various pretexts 
they were cheated of a part of their pay, which the 
officers spent. This was the ‘institution’ that was 
never to be altered. It required no intrigues, though 
there probably were intrigues, to excite the soldiers to 
mutiny. The improvement of the organization of the 
army was one of the reforms that was expected from 
the assembly of the States-General. 

A letter was printed and hawked about, of Maréchal 
de Broglie to the prince of Condé, in which he declared 
that the greater part of the national deputies were 
hungry wolves, ready to devour the nobility; that with 
fifty thousand men he would willingly undertake to 
disperse all these fine fellows, and the crowd of fools who 
applauded them. The letter, whether genuine or forged, 
was never disowned. The truth of many things that 
were said or done during this period is not of the least 
importance, viewed with reference to the events. What 
was believed, and almost anything was belicved, gave 
the impulse. 

There was fresh cause of irritation in the protests 
which the nobles placed on the bureau of the National 
Assembly on the 80th; their instructions, they said, 
Imperatively forbade them to consent to the vote by 
head. They were discussing these protests in the 
evening at the Palais Royal, when a letter came, written 
in the names of eleven soldiers of the regiment of 
_ French guards, who had been put in the prison of the 
Abbaye St. Germain by the officers, for being members 
of the secret society; they were going, it was added, 
to be removed the same night to the prison of Bicétre.* 


* It was a horrid place. See what is said in the ‘Memoirs 
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A young man* mounted a chair, and cried out, ‘* These 
are the brave soldiers who spared the blood of our 
fellow-citizens at Versailles: let us go down and de- 
liver them: to the Abbaye!” And to the Abbaye 
they went, a hundred or two, who became four thou- 
sand before they reached the prison. With axes, ham- 
mers, mallets, and bars, they broke open the doors, and 
released the prisoners.¢ As they were going out, some 
dragoons and hussars came up at a quick pace with 
their sabres drawn. The people seized the bridles: 
swords were sheathed; the hor8cmen took off their 
helmets, wine was brought, and they drank to the 
health of the king and the nation. 

All the prisoners in the Abbaye were set loose. 
Everything was done, says a royalist journal, with 
more quiet than could have been expected. When the 
crowd and the prisoners got to the Palais Royal, they 
learngd that one of the prisoners was charged with a 
grave Offence, and they sent him back to his prison. 
The rest of the prisoners were lodged for the night in 
the Spectacle des Variétés. "There were illuminations 
in the streets about the prison of the Abbaye; and 
during the whole night the street of the Abbaye was 
thronged with citizens and soldiers, felicitating one an- 
other, and crying, ‘“‘ Vive la nation!” On the next 
day the eleven soldicrs were lodged and entertained at 
the hétel de Genéve. 

A deputation of young men went to Versaillés the 
next morning with a letter to Bailly, to solicit the in- 
tercession of the National Assembly. The sitting of 
the 1st of July was occupied with this affair, and it was 
decided to send sixteen Deputies, with the Archbishop 
of Paris at their head, to solicit the king’s gracious 
favour to those who had been guilty of violence: the 
citizens wcre also recommended by the Assembly to 
maintain order at Paris. The king replied, not to the 
Assembly, but to the Archbishop of Puris, that the 
soldicrs should be libcrated as soon as order was re- 
stored. ‘The soldiers went back to their prison on the 
evening of the 4th, and they were set at libérty on the 
5th of July. The electors of Paris met on the 4th, 
to deliberate on the matter of the soldiers, and named 
a deputation to the National Assembly, though, in fact, 
this affair was settled. The deputation was received 
by the Assembly, whom they thanked for their inter- 
cession, and assured of the tranquillity of Paris. 

There were other indications of mutiny among the 
troops. A company of the king’s body guard at Ver- 
sailles had been disbanded for complaining of the 
patrole service that was imposed on them. Some sol- 
diers had declared that they would not fire on their 
fellow-citizens, if they should be ordered. In a riot at 
Béthune, caused by scarcity of provisions, the soldiers 
laid down their arms when they were ordered to firé. 


of Romilly,’ i., p. 71; and Michelet’s ‘ Hist. de le Révolution 
Francaise,’ i., 82, and the note. 

* Jt was Lourtalot, editor of the ‘J ournal of the Révolu- 
tions de Paris,’ 

t+ Some of these facts are doubtful. Compare Louis 
Blanc, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ ii., 328. © 
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Precautions were now taken to separate what was 
called the sound part of the army from all contact with 
the disaffected; and in the Champ de Mars sentinels 
were stationed to keep the people and the French 
guards from ‘having any intercourse. The royalist 
party, who could not comprehend that the present 
state of affairs was the natural consequence of opinion 
and agitation, endeavoured to find a solution for their 
difficulties in supposed intrigues; and most of them 
attributed all to the Duke of Orleans, as if such a fee- 
ble and inconstant man or any other man could have 
stirred up a whole people. That he was not displeased 
at the state of affairs, that he had some vague hopes of 
obtaining power in some way, is likely enough ; but this 
is all that can be said.* The Breton club was in full 
activity; it consisted originally of the curés and 
Tiers Etat of Bretagne, and afterwards of other mem- 
bers. On the Ist of July it was already very numerous: 
Chapelier, Lanjuinais, Barnave, the Lameth, Buzot, 
Grégoire, Robespierre, were members; the Duc d’Ai- 
guillon was president. It zvas busy in organizing mea- 
sures against the court; it maintained an extensive 
correspondence,, and printed a vast number of, pam- 
phlets. It was accused of conspiring to put the Duke 
of Orleans on the throne; but no evidence of any 
kind has ‘ever been produced in support of this ac- 
cusation.{ Neither the secret agitation of a small 
number nor the distribution of a little money, if money 
was used, is to be considered, says Thiers, among the 
causes of the revolution; it is not by such means as 
these that a nation of twenty-five millions of 
men is stirred up. The popular party charged all on 
the royalists. They said that they wished to provoke 
the people, in order that they might be justified in 
employing the troops. This is what Marat said on the 
Ist of July, in his pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Warning to the 
People ; or, The Mininsters Unveiled.’ He said, if the 
people would be prudent and keep quiet, the most 
salutary, the most important revolution would be ac- 
complished without bloodshed. 

The Marquis Delaunay, governor of the Bastille, 
alarmed by the proceedings at the Abbaye, pushed the 
mouths of his loaded cannons through the embrasures 
on the towers of the Bastille, and his artillery yawned 
on the Faubourg St. Antoine. The garrison was rein- 
forced with a detachment of the regiment Salis-Samade ; 
munitions of all kinds were brought in; and Delaunay 
made frequent visits to Versailles. 

Paris was inundated with violent pamphlets; ‘ Let- 
ters to the Count of Artois,’ ‘ Confessions of Madame 
de Polignac,’ and the like. The Palais Royal boiled 
and fermented, They sat there in pretended judgment 
on certain obnoxious persons—the Count of Artois, 
Madame de Polignac, the Princes of Condé and of 
Conti, the Duke of Bourbon, Berthier, Foulon, and 


* Young’s ‘ Travels,’ &c., p. 117. Michelet, who quotes 
Young, refers his remarks upon the Duke of Orleans to the 
ensuing day, after the 23rd instead of before, which makes 


. . > 
some difference. 


t ‘Hist. Phrlem.,’ ii., p. 56. 
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others. Placards were posted up, in which these 
strange judgments were announced again and again :— 
M. and:Madame de Polignac were banished from 
France ; the Condés and Contis to a hundred leagues 
from Paris. It was not safe for any person to show 
himself in the streets of Paris, if he bore a name which 
had been marked out for public indignation. 

But this was not all. The nearer the 14th of July 
came, the more horrible was the famine in Paris. A 
royalist journal* has made a dreadful picture of the 
suffermgs of the people. Bread was very scarce and 
bad. People sometimes waited a whole day at the 
bakers’ shops before they could get any: they seized 
it from one another; they fought for it. Even what 
they got was unwholesome—black, gritty, bitter. It 
caused violent pain in the bowels. ‘* Having been 
obliged,” says the writer, ‘‘ at the height of the famine, 
to go to Versailles to reside, I wished to see the bread 
which was eaten at court, and what was served up at 
the tables of the ministers and the deputies. I did 
not find anywhere the rye-bread of which Necker had 
spoken. I saw nothing but excellent bread, of the 
best quality, supplied in abundance, and carried by the 
bakers themselves.”,| This will explain why the people 
went to Versailles on the 6th of October to look for 
bread. They did not yet know how different matters 
were in the two places; and their fury was directed 
against the functionaries whose duty it was to pro- 
vision Paris. 

Every thing was ready for an outbreak; but the 
signal came from Versailles. On the 6th of July it 
was known that the Maréchal de Broglie was named 
commander of the troops which were assembled near 
Paris. His letter, true or forged, was also we]l known. 
Many of the nobles ceased to attend the sittings of the 
Assembly. It was generally expected that some violent 
measures were going to be taken by the court. On 
the 8th of July, Mirabeau made an important motion 
in the National Assembly. He said, there were thirty- 
five thousand men between Paris and Versailles, and 
twenty thousand more were expected. They were 
followed by parks of artillery. All the communica- 
tions were secured; all the roads were stopped ; roads, 
bridges, promenades, were changed into military posts. 
He proposed that a very humble address should be 
presented to the king, that his majesty should be re- 
quested to re-assure his faithful subjects, by sending 
away the troops and the artillery; that his majesty 
should order a civic guard (des gardes bourgeoises) to 
be established in Paris and Versailles, to be at the 
disposal of the king. The motion was adopted, with 
the exception of what related to the civic guard; and 
Mirabeau was entrusted with drawing up an address to 
the king, pursuant to the terms of the motion. On 
the following day Mirabeau was ready with his address. 
It was read, admired, and adopted; and a deputation 
of twenty-four members was appointed to present it to 


* <L’Ami du Roi.” The extract is printed in the ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ ii , 40. 
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the king.* On the same day Mounier brought up the 
report of the committee which had been appointed to 
prepare the plan of a constitution.{ The minister, 
Necker, in conjunction with Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, 
and Clermont-Tonnerre, was working at a constitution, 
while the court party had other schemes. On the 11th 
the king gave his answer to the address, by the keeper 
of the seals. He told the Assembly that the troops 
were brought together to maintain order, to protect the 
freedom of their deliberations; but if the presence 
of the troops near Paris, which was necessary, caused 
any suspicion, he would, at the request of the States- 
Genera], transfer the sittings to Noyon or Soissons, 
and establish himself at Compiégne, to allow commu- 
nication between himself and the Assembly. The 
answer was not well received. Mirabcau said, the 
Assembly had not asked for the place of meeting to be 
changed; and they would not go either to Noyon or 
Soissons, to be placed between two or three divisions 
of troops, which could be brought to bear upon them 
at any time. He maintained that they should insist 
on the troops being sent away. He was not supported 
by a single voice. The Bishop of Chartres thought 
that the letter of the king ought to be discussed ; but 
the matter dropped. It was clear that the Assembly 
alone could not contend against the court. 

At the same sitting Lafayette read a Declaration of 
Rights, which began with, ‘‘ Nature has made men free 
and equal.’ It declared that the ‘ principle of all 
sovereignty resides in the nation: nobody, no indi- 
vidual, can claim any authority which does not emanate 
from the nation.”” The model was evidently the 
American Declaration of Independence of July the 4th, 
1774.t The Comte de Lally-Tolendal approved of the 
terms of the declaration, with some few exceptions ; he 
made some sensible remarks on it, and on the propriety 
of other measures being taken at the present crisis than 
the making of “ arbitrary definitions.””’ The Assembly 
was of the same mind, and, for the present, there was no 
discussion on the proposal of Lafayette. 

On the 8th of July there was a skirmish at Paris, 
between the people and a detachment of the cavalry 
regiment, Royal-Allemand, commanded by the Prince 
of Lambesc. A pamphlet, intitled ‘ Lettre de M. a son 
Ami,’ of which the ‘ Réponse de M. a son Ami’ 
formed a part, was hawked about Paris, and thrust 


* But Dumont wrote the address, as he says (‘ Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau,’ p. 107), and Mirabeau had all the credit of it. 
It is probable, however, that the leading ideas of the address 
were Mirabeau’s own. 

T Printed at full length in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ ii. 57, and 
among the ‘ Piéces Justificatives’ in the ‘ Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau.’ See ‘ Jefferson’s Letter to T. Paine,’ July 11, 
1789, in Tucker, ‘ Life of Jefferson, i., p. 320. 

t It is probable that Jefferson, then American minister at 
Paris, supplied Lafayette with the declaration. Mr. Jefferson 
attached much importance to such declarations. Mr. Madison, 
who had a better judgment, did not value them much. 
Jefferson had already wolunteered a scheme for a Charter of 
Rights, which he had suggested to M. St. Etienne, (Rabaud 
St. Etienne ?)—* Tucker’s Life of Jefferson,’ chap. 12. 
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under the doors. Nobody knew where it came from; 
but the Breton Club was suspected. The pamphlet 
affirmed’ that there was to be a royal sitting on the 
13th, in which the king would declare that he never 
intended to retract his declarations, and*that he in- 
tended that they should be executed; a person had said— 
and it might be conjectured who it was—‘‘ I hope that 
we shall drive away this knave Necker in a few days, 
and rid ourselves of these blackguards.” The States- 
General were to be dissolved, and there were to be new 
elections; the Abbé de Vermond? the queen’s reader, 
had said this, when he was warmed with wine.* The 
citizens of Paris should arm to defend themselves ; 
the critical moment is come.—It was believed that 
the court had formed a conspiracy to settle every- 
thing by force. In the evening of the day on which 
this pamphlet was published, a company of artillery of 
the regiment of Toul, quartered at the Hotel des 
Invalides, came to the Palais-Royal to fraternize with 
the young men assembled there, and the French Guards. 
The citizens made a supper,in the Champs-Elysées, 
where they were joined by some cannoniers, grenadiers, 
dragoons, French Guards, and some of the cavalry 
regiment of Royal Cravate. It was evident, says L’Ami 
du Roi, that the Parisians would soon corrupt all the 
army. 

Necker had felt for some time that he was without 
power, and he had told the king several times th&t he 
was willing to retire. On the 11th he received a letter 
from the king, in which he was informed that he was 
no longer minister, and was desired to leave France as 
soon as possible, without letting anybody know.+ So 
far the pamphlet was true. Necker took the road 
towards the nearest frontier, that of Flanders. There 
was nearly a general change of ministry: La Luzerne, 
Puységur, Montmorin, and St. Priest, were also dis- 
missed. Breteuil was named president of finance, 
Golaiziére, comtroller-general, the Maréchal de Broglie, 
minister of war; M. de la Porte was named intendant 
of war; Foulon of marine. The list compriSed all the 
names that were most odious to the people. ‘‘ Broglie,’ 
says Besenval in his ‘Mémoires,’—and his testimony 
cannot be rejected, —‘‘ when I visited him at Versailles, 
assumed the tone of a general at the head of an army ; 
he was making all his arrangements as if he were in the 
presence ofan enemy. He had made a camp of the palace 
of Versailles: he had put a regiment in the orangery.’ 
Besenval advised him not to push matters to extremi- 
ties, but his advice was ill received. The Comte 
d’Artois still thought himself the head of a party: he 
dined daily with the Duchess de Polignac, where he 
received the visits of the nobility. Every thing con- 
firmed the pamphlet of the 10th of July. 


e 
* This may be true or false. If the Abbé de Vermond 
knew anything, he was a very likely man to blab. Madame 
Campan’s account of this worthless intriguer is very amusing : 
it was one of the queen’s misfortunes that this man had been 
so long about her.—(‘ Mémoires sur la*Vie Privée de Marie 
Antoinette;’ vol. i., chap. 2, and elsewhere.) 
+ Madame de Stael, ‘ Considérations,’ etc., gap. 21. 
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There were disturbances at Paris on the evening of 
the 11th, though the news of Necker’s dismissal was 
not yet received. In the evening the barriers of the 
Chaussée d’Antin were seized by the people and burnt, 
with the apartments of the clerke and all the books. 
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The French guards, who were sent to repel the mob, 
stood and looked on quietly. The soldiers, as usual, 
were dancing and drinking at the Palais-Royal, and 
crying, “‘ Vive le Tiers!” | 





CHAPTER V. 
THE INSURRECTION. 


Tue 12th of July was a Sunday. In the morning 
an extraordinary degree of activity was observed among 
the troops at Paris: cavalry, infantry, and_ artillery 
were entering the city. Enormous placards, posted at 
the corners of the streets, invited the inhabitants, in the 
name of the king, to stay at home, and to avoid all 
meetings: they were not to be alarmed at the presence 
of the troops, which were only collected as a measure 
of precaution against the brigands. 

Before midday the Palais-Royal was crowded with 
people, wondering what all this military movement 
could mean, and this strange placard, The first person 
who announced the dismissal of Necker was treated as 
an aristocrat, and would have been thrown into one of 
the basins of water, if a Deputy of the Tiers-Etat, who 
happened to be there, had not confirmed the news. 
It spread like lightning through the Garden, and just at 
twelve o’clock the cannon of the Palais-Royal fired. 
‘It is impossible,” says L’Ami du Roi, “ to describe the 
gloomy feeling of alarm which this sound struck into all.” 
A young man, named Camille Desmoulins, came out 
of the café Foy, sprung on a table, with a drawn sword 
and pistols, and called, ‘‘To arms!” He plucked a 
leaf from a tree, and stuck it in his hat as a cockdde; 
and thousands of men followed his example. It was 
immediately determined that the theatres should be 
closed, that there should be no dancing, no amuse- 
ment—it was to be a day of mourning; and the order 
was carried by different bodies of men to all parts of 
Paris, <A crowd ran to the rooms of Curtius, who had 
a collection of wax figures. They took the busts of 
Necker and of the Duke of Orléans, veiled them with 
crape, and carried them through the streets, followed 
by a great number of men, armed with sticks, swords, 
pistols, and axes, The procession went along the rue 
de Richelieu, the Boulevard, the streets St. Martin,. St. 
Denis, and St. Honoré, till they came to the Place 
Vendéme, five or six thousand in number,—and ragged, 
as the royalists say. A detachment of dragoons, which 
was on the spot, charged the crowd, and dispersed 
it. Necker’s bust was broken: a French guard, un- 
atmed, who had accompanied the procession, was killed; 
and a few persons were wounded.® 

There were skirmishes between the people and the 
troops in other parts of Paris. Stones were thrown at 
the soldiers, and a few persons were killed by their 


* Some of these facts are told differently by some autho- 
rities. ‘ 


fire. At the barriers there was the same disturbance 
as the evening before; and at one of these a detach- 
ment of the Royal-Allemand fired on the people. But 
the fire of the soldiers was not very destructive, nor 
did they prevent the demolition of the barriers, which 
went on burning all night. 

Besenval, who commanded the troops in Paris, had 
given no orders during the day, from which it may be 
concluded that he was himself without orders from 
Broglie. He kept the French guards to their barracks, 
because he could not trust them. Towards the evening 
he concentrated the troops on the Place Louis XV., 
(now the Place de ‘a Concorde,) a Swiss regiment and 
two German regiments, with four pieces of artillery. 
This was done just at the time when a large body of 
people was returning from the Champs Elysées‘ and 
entering the gardens of the Tuileries: they were quiet 
people, who had been walking about for their amusce- 
ment. Some of them may have insulted the foreign 
troops; stones were perhaps thrown at the soldiers ; 
but the assertion of Besenval, that pistols were fired at 
them, is exceedingly doubtful. However, to use his 
own words, he felt a strong desire to repulse the peo- 
ple, and he gave the Prince of Lambesc orders to 
charge at the head of his dragoons. Lambesc entered 
the gardens at a walk, but was soon stopped in front 
by a barricade of chairs, while a shower of bottles and 
stones rained upon his rear. Some shots were fired by 
the troops in the air, as the royalist account says, 
which is probable, or more mischief would have been 
done. Seeing that the people were going to shut him 
in the gardens, Lambesc wheeled about and retired. 
There was nobody killed; one man received a blow 
from a sabre. The attack was evidently not murder- 
ous, but it was unwise, and perhaps unprovoked. 

The people, who rushed in alarm from the gardens of 
the Tuileries, cried, “‘ To arms!” The bells were rung ; 
at the signal, men seemed to rise out of the earth—that 
formidable array of pikes and clubs before which terror 
walked; the shops of the gunsmiths were ransacked, 
and the doors of the Hétel de Ville were forced. Some 
of the French guards, who broke from the barracks, ran 
to the Palais Royal with their arms, and, forming in a 
body, marched upon a detachment of the Royal Alle- 
mand, which was stationed before the Hétel Montmo- 
rency. The Royal Allemand, who had no orders, 
retired after receiving from the French guards a volley 
which killed three of their comrades. The guards, with 
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their numbers increased by a mass of armed people, 
marched to the Place Louis XV., where they expected 
to find the Swiss and German regiments ; but they had 
quitted the place.* 

The night was still more disturbed than the day: 
patroles of citizens traversed the streets, which were 
lighted. The burning of the barriers still continued. 
Paris seemed abandoned to itself by the regular autho- 
rities ; and a new power sprang up. 

About six in the evening a few of the electors of 
Paris assembled at the Hétel de Ville, which was 
already occupied by the people: the great hall was 
filled. The electors were compelled, by the cries and 
menaces of the crowd, to open the magazine of arms 
which was in the Hétel de Ville, or perhaps the people 
broke in and helped themselves. A man in his shirt, 
without shoes or stockings, took upon himself the duty 
of sentinel at the door of the hall, with his musket 
shouldered. About eleven a large number of clectors 
were assembled, and they resolved that the districts 
should be immediately called together, and electors 
should be sent to the different posts, where there were 
armed citizens, to entreat them, in the name of their 
country, not to assemble together, and to avoid vio- 
lence. A permanent committee was appointed, which 
was to be in constant activity, day and night. 

The news of the disturbance at Paris soon reached 
Versailles. Couriers were sent in rapid succession 
from the different officers of the garrison of the capital ; 
and, as everything was exaggerated by rumour, it was 
feared that all Paris would advance upon Versailles. 
Orders were accordingly given to interrupt all the com- 
munications: the approaches to the palace were lined 
with troops; the bridges of Sévres and St. Cloud were 
occupied by artillery, and all passengers were stopped. 
Before the end of the day all communication between 
Paris and Versailles was cut off. 

On Monday the National Assembly learned the 
change of ministers, the dismissal of Necker, the con- 
fusion and alarm of Paris. Guillotin, one of the Paris 
deputies, informed the Assembly that he was instructed 
by the electors of Paris to communicate to them a reso- 
lution, which they had made late on Sunday evening. 
It was, in substance, to entreat the Assembly to co- 
operate with them in the formation of a civic guard, as 
the only means of preserving tranquillity. While the 
Assembly was discussing this communication, fresh 
news from Paris added to their alarm: they were told 
that there were ten thousand men under arms, that 
they were going to attack the troops in the Champs 
Elysées, and then to march to St. Denis, to join the regi- 
ments there, and move upon Versailles. The Assembly 
appointed two deputations—one to the king, the other 
to Paris, The deputation to the king was instructed 
to request that the troops might be recalled from Paris, 
and the ministers reinstated: the deputation to Paris 
was to inform the Parisians of the king’s answer, if it 
should be such as they wished and expected. The de- 
putation to the king soon returned with their answer, 

* This affair is told in a different way by some writers. 
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The President reported that he had represented to the 
king the alarming state of affairs, the necessity of 
promptly re-establishing tranquillity at Paris, by re- 
moving the troops, and establishing a civic guard ; that 
the Assembly acknowledged the king’s right to choose 
his ministers, but they could not conceal from him that 
the late change was the primary cause of the present 
disturbances. The king’s answer was in these terms: 
“‘T have already acquainted you with my intentions as 
to the measures which the disturbances of Paris have 
compelled me to take: it belong to me only to judge 
of their necessity, and I cannot in this matter make 
any change. Some cities protect themselves, but the 
extent of this capital does not allow a surveillance of 
this kind. I do not doubt the purity of the motives 
which induce you to offer your services in these afHlict- 
ing circumstances, but your presence at Paris would do 
no ggod; it is necessary here to accelerate your im- 
portant labours, which I must urge you to continue.” 
This cold and formal answer was not suited to the cir- 
cumstances, and it did not sgtisfy the Assembly. The 
blame of the answer belongs to the king’s advisers. 
If he had been left to his own good intentions, he 
might have answered differently. 

The Assembly immediately resolved unanimously 
that Necker and the ministers, who were dismissed, 
carried with them the esteem and regret of the Assem- 
bly ; that, alarmed at the consequences which ‘might 
follow the king’s answer, they would never cease to 
insist on the removal of the troops that had been lately 
assembled near Paris and Versailles, and on the estab- 
lishment of a civic guard; that the ministers and func- 
tionaries, civil and military, were responsible for any- 
thing that might be done contrary to the rights of the 
nation and the decrees of the Assembly ; that the pre- 
sent ministers and the advisers of his majesty, whatever 
might be their rank or condition, or Whatever might 
be their functions, were personally responsible for 
the present disorders, and all that might follow; that 
the public debt having been placed under*the protec- 
tion of the honour and fidelity of the French nation, 
which did not refuse to pay the interest, no power could 
pronounce the infamous word, bankruptcy; that the 
Assembly maintained its previous resolutions, and 
specially those of the 17th, the 20th, and the 23rd of 
June last ; that this resolution should be communicated 
to the king, and printed. It was further resolved, that 
the sittings should be continued, in order that the 
Assembly might take such further resolutions as the 
circumstances should require. To relieve the aged 
Archbishop of Vienne, who was the president, a vice- 
president was appointed, and the majority of votes was 
for Lafayette. The deliberations ceased at half-past 
eleven, but the sittings were continued. sd 

On the morning of the 13th, the electors at the 
Hétel de Ville made a formal announcement of the 
resolutions that they had come to the night before 
about twelve o'clock. It was resolved, that all the 
citizens assembled at the Hétel de Ville should return 
to their respective districts; that the 4ieutenant de ° 
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police should be invited to come forthwith to the Hétel 
de Ville, to give such information as should be required 
of him; that a permanent committee should bé imme- 
diately appointed, consisting of persons to be named by 
the Assembly, whose numbers should be increased by 
the addition of electors, as it should be found advisable. 
But the most important part of the resolution was, 
that every district should form a body of two hundred 
citizens, which number should be from time to time 
increased, who should be known persons, and capable 
of bearing arms ; that'they should altogether compose a 
body of Parisian militia, to watch over the public 
safety, according to the orders of the permanent com- 
mittee : the members of this permanent committee were 
to be divided into sub-committees at the Hote] de 
Ville, to look after the provisioning of Paris, and the 
organization and wants of the Parisian militia; all 
private persons who had guns, pistols, sabres, swords, 
or other arms, were required to take them to the several 
districts to which they belonged, to place them in the 
hands of the heads of the said districts; and those arms 
were to be distributed, according to such regulations as 
should be made, among the citizens who were to com- 
pose the Parisian militia; that, as assemblages of people 
would only increase the confusion, and impede the 
measures necessary for the public safety, all citizens 
were warned to abstain from meeting in any place 
whatever. This resolution was to be printed, with the 
names of the persons who should be appointed mem- 
bers of the permanent committee by the assembly, until 
it should be joined by the members who should be 
chosen by the assembly of electors, which was con- 
vened for the afternoon. There were immediately 
named, as members of the permanent committee, among 
others, Flesselles, prévét des marchands, the ordinary 
administrator of the city, M. de Corny, procureur du 
roi, the Marqitis de la Salle, a military man of some 
experience, and the Abbé Fauchet. Grélé was the 
only person named who was not an elector, or an 
échevin; and he owed his election to himself, for he 
was named a member of the committee to stop his 
clamour. A resolution, signed by Flesselles, appeared 
in the afternoon, which announced that the basis of the 
militia should, instead of twelve thousand men, be 
forty-eight thousand men, until further orders; it pro- 
vided for the complete organization of this militia ; and 
for a distinctive mark, the colours of the city of Paris 
were chosen; every militia-man was to wear a blue and 
red cockade, and every man who wore the cockade 
without being registered in one of the districts, should 
be brought before the permanent committee, to be dealt 
with: the quarter-general of the Parisian militia was 
established at the Hétel de Ville. 

"Thus a new municipality was formed, and invested 
itself with power; and a militia was created, which was 
the origin of the National Guard. The measures taken 
at the Hétel de Ville were designed to put the power 
in the hands of the‘bourgeois, and to disarm the people. 
It was accomplished by a small number of men of 
obscure namvs. Various bodies came to offer to them 
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their support from all the districts ; and the pupils of the. 
Chatelet, the students in surgery, came to pay their 
respects to the new power, ae 

In the course of the day, measures were taken for 
keeping up a regular communication with the National 
Assembly ; and a deputation was appointed to inform 
them of the situation of the capital. 

| The state of affairs at Paris, on the morning of the 
13th, will explain the activity of the permanent com-. 
mittee. Early in the day masses of men were in 
motion, whom hunger had driven from the suburbs and 
the country to add to the famine of Paris. There was 
a report that there was wheat at the convent of the 
Lazaristes ; and the report happened to be true. The 
people forced the doors, cleared the granaries of the 
corn, with which these hungry men loaded fifty-two 
carts, and sent it to the Halle, or market. The sight of 
so much grain collected together excited the indigna- 
tion of the assailants ; it was called by the odious name 
of engrossing, though the Lazaristes gave largely in 
alms. To punish the Lazaristes, they broke their 
furniture, and staved in their wine-casks ; they refused 
money that was offered by the brethren to induce them 
to desist. In the midst of the confusion, the prisoners 
escaped who were confined in the house of the Lazaristes. 
Eating and drinking was allowed by the people, but not 
stealing. A thief, it is said, was discovered and hanged. 
Some forty miserable wretches stayed in the cellars and 
got intoxicated. They were picked up the next day by 
the militia; but what became of them is doubtful. 
‘L’Ami du Roi’ says, that they were taken to the 
prison of the Chatelet, and, as there was no room for 
them there, the people hanged them. 

Another band attacked the prison of La Force, where 
the debtors were confined, some of whom had been 
there for many years. The doors were broken open, 
and the prisoners released. The procureur-général, 
being informed of this, only replied, ‘* If any prisoner 
still remains, he had better get out before the doors 
are shut.” The prisoners in the Chatelet, who were 
criminals, made an attempt to escape amidst this general 
confusion ; and they were just on the point of breaking 
out, when the keeper called to his aid a body of people 
who were passing along the street: a band of brigands, 
‘L’Ami du Peuple’ says; but that is false, for they 
entered the prison, fired on the prisoners, and brought 
them to order. That the greater part of the armed men 
in the streets of Paris were not brigands, is proved 
by their conduct. ‘Their purpose was not plunder. | 

The arms at the garde-meuble of the crown were 
seized ; but it is said that they were afterwards restored. 
Some old armour was found there, and helmets, shields, 
and bucklers, were donned by men in rags. The 
smiths had been busy since day-break, making pikes ; 
fifty thousand had been made in thirty-six hours ; 
but it was fire-arms that were wanted, and the people 
who wanted them applied to Flesselles, at the Hétel de 
Ville. Merely to rid himself of these troublesome 
visitors, as it seems, and without reflecting on the con- 
sequences of amusing them with false hopes, . Flesselle» 
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sent them anywhere, to the first place that came into 
his head. A deputation came to the Hétel de Ville 
from the district of the Mathurins, where the people 
had assembled, appointed a president and other officers, 
and begun to make a list of the citizens who were 
‘able to bear arms. They sent deputies to the Hotel de 
Ville with a list of the names of two hundred citizens, 
which was presented to the sub-committee, of which 
Flesselles was the chairman. He gave them promises 
instead of the arms, exhorted them to be patient, and 
promised arms again. The deputation requested him 
to give his approbation of the list that was presented to 
him, to which he affixed his signature, with these 
words, ‘I will send further instructions presently.” 
The soldiers-citizens of the Mathurins thought he 
was playing with them, and they sent again; and the 
deputation returned with another request, signed by 
Flesselles, to the Chartreuse monks, to give to the citizens 
of the district of the Mathurins fifty muskets. The 
prior of the Chartreuse, in reply to the demand, stated 
in writing that they had neither fire-arms nor any 
other arms, and had never had any. Foiled a second 
time, the district of the Mathurins employed themselves 
in establishing patroles for the night, and kept order. 

In the afternoon the French guards, with some of 
their officers, joined the people. They had been or- 
dered to quit Paris, and march to St. Denis; but 
instead of obeying the order, they offered their services 
to the Hétel de Ville. Many soldiers also escaped 
from the camp in the Champ-de-Mars, or deserted from 
St. Denis, and came to join the people of Paris with 
arms and baggage. Just as the French guards were 
crossing the Boulevards, a boat was discovered going 
down the Seine, filled with powder. This was a fresh 
cause of suspicion against Flesselles, for he could 
not be ignorant of the existence of this ammunition, 
and must have concealed his knowledge of it. The 
powder was seized, and put in a lower room of the 
Hétel de Ville. The Abbé Lefebvre d’Ormesson, a 
man of heroic courage, was appointed to superintend 
the distribution of it; and he was all night engaged in 
this dangerous affair, amidst a crowd of furious men, 
who were disputing with one another about the 
powder, 

The confusion which reigned in Paris appears jn all 
the accounts of the events which immediately preceded 
the 14th of July. The same story appears with varia- 
tions, and the order of events is uncertain.* It was 
some time on the 13th, either before or after Flesselles. 
had sent the soldiers of the Mathurins to the convent 
of the Chartreuse, that another event happened which 
contributed still more to irritate the people against the 
prévét des marchands. Flesselles had promised arms— 
twelve thousand stand, or more; but where they were 
to come from nobody knew, and apparently he neither 
knew nor cared. There was some talk of his nego- 
‘tiation with some maker of arms somewhere ; perhaps 


* Several facts are ‘stated in Louis Blanc’s ‘ Histoire de la 
Révol. Frang.,’ ii., chap. 10, differently from the usual ac- 
counts, and some of them, perhaps, nearer to the truth. 
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they were to come from Charleville. In the evening 
some waggons crossed the Place de Gréve, with the word 
** Artillery” on them. The pré¥Vét stored away the cases : 
the electors opened them, and they found in them nothing 
but rags and old linen. There can be no doubt that Fles- 
selles all along was only amusing the people and tempo- 
rizing ; and it is probable that he was in communica- 
tion with the court, or with some of the authorities, 
Besenval, or others. His character was well known’; 
he was a man of pleasure, who had a profound con- 
tempt for the people, and he thofght that if time could 
be gained, all would go on well. Being weary with 
his day’s work, he had a bed made for him in the 
Hotel de Ville, where he slept his last sleep.* 

It was a terrible night at Paris, that which pre- 
ceded the 14th of July. Something was going to 
happen, but nobody knew what it would be. All the 
houses were lighted ; bands of armed men were moving 
along the streets ; most of the people kept awake ; but 
there was no sound save the march of the patroles of 
citizens, and the blows of the hammer on the anvil. 

The Palais Royal did not sleep: the gardens and 
the cafés were filled. There was hawked about there 
a list of proscribed persons,—the Comte d’Artois, 
Broglie, Besenval, Breteuil, Foulon, the Prince of 
Lambesc, and others; and a reward was offered to 
those who would bring their heads to a certain café in 
the Palais Royal. A copy was also sent to each of the 
persons who were threatened.t Itis remarked that 
all the persons who were named in this list, fled after 
the 14th of July. The way of gettiygg arms was also 
discussed at the Palais Reyal; and the Hotel des 
Invalides and the Bastille were named. 

It was apparently at the Palais Royal that all the 
rumours about the conspiracy of the court were exag- 
gerated and formed into a regular story, which ap- 
peared next morning in various pampfflets. On the 
night of the 14th, it was said, several members of the 
National Assembly were to be arrested, and a great 
number of the eléctors of Paris; there was ‘then to be 
a vigorous military demonstration in Paris; the bar- 
riers were to be blockaded, and the city to be brought 
under the batteries constructed on Montmartre, and at 
Passy. The affair was to be completed by the king 
going to the National Assembly, and dissolving it. 

It is impossible to say what was the design of the 
court, for the court was divided. If there was any plan, 
it was probably to dissolve the National Assembly, not 
to attack Paris. The princes, the Duchess de 
Polignac, and the queen, it is said, walked about 
in the orangery, flattering the officers, and dis- 
tributing refreshments among them ;} a fact which, if 
true, proves nothing. If the court did intend to do 
anything, it was not done. Action was left to the 
people of Paris. 


* Louis Blanc, ‘Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ li., 365. 
Tt Copied from ‘L’Ami du Roi,’ inethe ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ 


ii., 100 
3 ie Hist. Parlem., ii. 101. 


Francaise,’ i., chap. 2. 


Thiers, ‘Hist, de la Rév. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


€ 


Ow the 14th of July, at day-break, a young man 


presented himself to Besenval, and told him that the 


barriers would be burnt that day, that it was useless to 
attempt to prevent it, for it would only cause him to 
lose his men. Besenval did not know who he was. 
From one end of Paris to the other, there was a cry, 
‘To the Bastille!’’ Every man had his blue and red 
cockade. Some of the soldiers who had escaped from 
St. Denis were mingled with the people. The Abbé 
Lefebvre had been busy all the morning, at the Haétel 
de Ville, distributing powder; but the supply was not 
sufficient for the demand. There were reports, false 
reports, of the movements of the troops within Paris : 


Royal-Allemand was in battle order at the barrier of 


the Tréne; Royal Cravate was massacring the faubourg 
of St. Antoine. Those who carried about the news 
were well dressed persons. The committee of the Hétel 
de Ville sent ,orders to the districts to sound the 
alarm ; the streets were unpaved, barricades con- 
structed, and ditches dug. 

There were in France at least twenty prisons called 
Bastilles, six of which, in 1775, contained three 
hundred persons. At Paris there were many prisons 
in which people might be shut up without any formal 
sentence; they were in fact Bastilles. But the great 
Bastille * was the huge gloomy building at the end of 
the street St. Antoine, and of the Boulevards. 

The Bastille was commenced in 1369, in the reign 
of Charles V.; and the first stone was laid by Hugues 
Aubriot, prév6t des marchands, who was himself con- 
fined in his own prison. The building was not com- 
pleted until 1383, in the reign of Charles VI. It was 
originally designed for a fortress. The Bastille was a 
ponderous, dismal-looking construction, surrounded by 
a decp ditch. The Cour de Gouvernment, so called 
because it contained the governor's residence, was out- 
side the fortress, and outside the chief ditch; but even 
this place could not be reached without passing through 
two lines of sentinels, traversing two guard-houses and a 
drawbridge. A long avenue led from this court to 
the ditch of the Bastille, where there was a second 
draw-bridge, then a third guard-house, and then a 
strong barrier of open work made of timbers cased with 
iron. The interior court was now reached, bound in by 
lofty walls and nine towers, where all was bareness and 
silence, only interrupted by a clock, the face of which 
was appropriately ornamented with two figures in chains. 
This was the only place into which the prisoners were 
allowed to go, and only one at a time; they could see 
nothing except the clouds andthesky. There were two 


* There are many eccounts of the Bastille and its capture, 
full of contradictions. The account of Louis Blanc, ‘ Hist. 
de la Rév. Francaise,’ vol. ii., chap. 11, perhaps, contains the 


best summary.of the events of the 14th of July, and it has 


been chiefly followed here. 
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divisions of this interior court, a larger, and a smaller 
court which was called the Well. 

The towers contained octagonal rooms, one above 
the other, each with one window pierced in the thick 
wall, without glazing, and fortified with bars of iron. 
The window was wide within, but narrowed at the 
outside to a mere loophole, through which a scanty 
light fell, There were no chimneys in these dreary 
rooms. An iron frame-work, raised a few inches above 
the floor, supported the prisoner’s mattress. But still 
more horrible than these were the dungeons below, the 
abode of cold and damp, of lizards, toads, and monstrous 
Some of these chambers were near twenty feet 
below the level of the court; the furniture wasa bare stone 
with some straw on it. There were more commodious 
apartments constructed on the walls which connected 
the towers ; they had chimneys and fire-places, and were 
inhabited by those prisoners who were treated with 
more indulgence than the rest. 

From this prison of horrors only two men ever suc- 
ceeded in making their escape; Latude and his com- 
panion, D’Alégre, (February, 1756,) whose adventure 
became notorious all through Europe. He who ‘once 
entered this living tomb resigned himself to despair. 
Like the gate of Dante’s Inferno, the closing of the 
portals of the Bastille told the prisoner to throw away 
hope. A man might be taken there under a lettre-de- 
cachet, ignorant of the charge against him, unknown to 
his friends, and might die forgotten by the very persons 
whose vengeance had immured him. Every instrument 
that could be used for self-destruction was taken from 
him: and the keeper cut his food for him. The 
food itself was bad and scanty. No term was fixed 
for the imprisonment; and there is a record of one 
man who was removed from the Bastille to a lunatic 
asylum, after a confinement of more than half a cen- 
tury. Some went mad before they were released ; 
some died in prison, and were buried in the cemetery of 
St. Paul; but the registry only preserved their initials, 
or else false names. 

The Bastille had been illustrated by great names. 
The man with the iron mask had been confined there ; 
Bassompierre, whom Richelieu feared ; and in the second 
court, the well, the Maréchal Biron had his head cut 
off. Men of letters, too, had been confined there; 
Voltaire, Fréret. It was not the prison of the 
plebeian and the ignoble; it was the dungeon of the 
noble, and the more than noble. The affair of Latude 
had given the Bastille a celebrity over all other places 
of torture, and the Mémoires of Linguet* had made its 


| secrets public. 


It seems somewhat strange that the indignation of 
the people should have been diretted against a prison 
which was not for their order; at a time, too, when 

* Linguet, ‘ Mémoires sur la Bastille.’ 
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bread was scarce, and one would have expected rather 
an attack on the bakers’ shops than on the Bastille. 
The idea of pulling it down was, however, not a new 
one. The cahiers of the nobles had called for the de- 
struction of their peculiar prison; and the cahier of 
the Tiers- Etat of Paris had recommended that an edifice 
should be constructed at Paris for the States-General, 
with the inscription ‘ Palais des Etats-Généraux ;” and 
that the site of the Bastille, destroyed and rased to the 
ground, should be made a public place, in the midst of 
which should be erected a column, in a noble and sim- 
ple style, with the inscription ‘‘To Louis XVI., the 
Restorer of Public Liberty.” * To destroy the Bastille 
was to efface the most odious sign of arbitrary govern- 
ment that existed: the people were excited, and re- 
quired action, and there was no other object so near, 
and so detested. Yet it was truly a generous impulse 
which drove them to try their strength against these 
stony walls, garnished with artillery. To attempt to 
take the Bastille by storm was a new idea, and a wild 
one: a modern French writer has called it an act of 
faith. + 

But how was the Bastille to be taken? not without 
arms ; and a huge mass of people crowded to the Hétel 
des Invalides to seek them there.” The governor, M. 
de Sombreuil, appeared at the grating: he said that he 
had arms, but he could not honourably give them up; 
he Had sent a courier to Versailles for instructions, and 
he politely begged his visitors to wait the messenger’s 
return. The people were willing to wait; but there 
was one man who would not wait. He cried out that 
the governor only asked for time to make them lose 
theirs. At these words, the whole body was in motion : 
they leapt into the ditches, they disarmed the sentinels, 
and the place was taken. The curé of St. Etienne du 
Mont entered at the head of his parishioners. The 
arms were in the vaults below, into which the invaders 
plunged headlong, pressing on one another. Groans 
and imprecations rose from this den of confusion and 
darkness—for the torches were extinguished, which some 
of the men held to guide them through the cellars, and 
those who were still descending pushed down those 
who were coming up, and drove them back on one an- 
other. Some who had gone down first and got arms, 
formed themselves, and, with bayonets presented, forced 
back the new comers. It is said that some lives were 
lost ; those who had only fainted were carried out, and 
recovered. Twenty thousand muskcts were taken 
away, and some pieces of cannon; but nothing else. 

All this time Besenval and his foreign regiments 
were doing nothing. He had no orders, at least for 
such an emergency ; and he did not venture to act on 
his own responsibility. 

Camille Desmoulins appeared again. He entered the 


* «Cahier du Tiers-Etat de la Ville de Paris ;’ ‘ Hist. Par- 
lem.,’i., p. 351. For an apology for the Bastille, see Ber- 


cir de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &c., translated by Dallas, 
vol. 1. * 


t Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Révolution Frangaise,’ 1., p. 106. 
Compare ‘ Louis Blanc,’ “Hist.,’ &c., ii., p. 372. 
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room of a restaurateur, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
which was frequented by the principal ogitators of the 
Palais-Royal, sweat streaming down his face, his clothes 
all in tatters, and striking the ground with the butt-end 
of his musket, cried out, ‘‘ We are free!” » He had just 
come from the Invalides, and reported what he had 
seen. They all ran to the Palais-Royal, the centre of 
insurrection. | 

Delaunay had been preparing the Bastille for an 
expected attack. He had constructed battering timbers 
to throw down the chimneys ou the assailants, cut 
embrasures, and made loopholes. The towers were 
mounted with fifteen pieces of artillery, and three guns 
were placed opposite to the gate of the interior court: 
there were four hundred blunderbusses, fourteen chests 
of balls, and three thousand cartouches. But the 
garrison had neither provisions nor water; the affair 
could, not be a Jong one, in whatever way it was de- 
cided. Delaunay had a hundred and fourteen men, of 
whom thirty-two were Swiss of the regiment Salis- 
Samade, and eighty-two were of the Invalides. 
The first drawbridge, called the pont-levis de l’avancé, 
was reached by a road, lined on the right by barracks, 
and on the left by a row of shops. The shops were so 
placed as to protect the approach of an assailant; but 
Delaunay did not destroy them,—as it is said, because 
he got a good income from them. Probably he did 
not expect the affair to come to extremities. 

The Committee of the Hotel de Ville did all that 
they could to prevent an attack on the Bastille. They 
sent three men to the governor to tell him, that if he 
drew back his cannon, which commanded the quarter 
St. Antoine, and would do no act of hostility, they 
would engage that the people should not make an 
assault. But they promised more than they could 
perform. Delaunay received the deputation very 
politely, and ordered the cannons to be drawn back in 
their presence. He was calm and collected, and felt 
full confidence that he was safe. 

As soon as the deputies of the Committee retired, a 
man presented himself at the first drawbridge. He 
was an avocat at the Parlement of Paris, named Thuriot 
de la Rosiére, afterwards better known as president of 
the Convention. He demanded, in the name of the 
district of St. Louis de la Culture, to see the governor. 
Though people were now crowding round the Bastille, 
he was let in. He told the governor that the city was 
alarmed at the sight of the cannon which were pointed 
on the towers of the Bastille, and he requested him to 
take them duwn. The governor replied that they had 
always been there, and that he could not remove them 
without the king’s order, but he had drawn them back 
from their embrasures. Thuriot then asked to be let 
into the interior court, and the governor, at the urgeat 
entreaty of Major de Losme, one of his officers, allowed 
him to pass the second draw-bridge, and enter the tron 
grating. He found the men there under arms, and 
three pieces of artillery ready to sweep the approach. 
Thuriot sunimoned the garrison to surrender, but all 
he could get from them was a promise that they would . 
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not fire unless they were attacked. He now wanted to 
see the cannon on the top of the towers, and, after 
some hesitation, Delaunay went up with him. The 
cannon were drawn back, but still pointed and masked. 
When Thurist and Delaunay reached the top of the 
tower, named La Baziniére, one of those which looked 
towards the arsenal, the whole faubourg of St. Antoine 
was in motion towards the Bastille. The governor, 
startled at this unexpected and formidable sight, seized 
Thuriot by the arm, and exclaimed that he had be- 
trayed him. ‘If you persist in this,”’ replied Thuriot, 
‘‘ one of us shal] fall into the ditch :” and the governor 
said no more. On coming down, Thuriot declared be- 
fore the governor, and in the presence of the garrison, 
that he was satisfied; that he would make his report 
to the people, who, he was sure, would not refuse to 
appoint a civic guard to hold the Bastille, together with 
the garrison. But this was not what the people meant: 
they wanted the Bastille to destroy it. Thuriot ad- 
dressed the crowd from a window in the governor’s 
residence; and when he left the fortress, he was fol- 
lowed by curses. They cried out that they were be- 
trayed, and he was conducted back to his district, 
threatened all the way. 

The Bastille was now surrounded; every spot of 
ground was covered; shouts rose from the immense 
multitude, guns were discharged, and the siege began. 
Two ‘men made their way from the roof of a perfumer’s 
house, to a wall which joined the guard-house, next to 
the drawbridge, and then leaped down into the court; 
two old soldiers followed their example, and all four 
with axes broke the chains of the drawbridge. It fell 
with a thundering noise ; one man was crushed, another 
bruised. The crowd, with shouts of triumph, passed 
the bridge. “ 

But they were only in the exterior court; there was 
another drawbridge to pass, and impetuously they 
rushed upon it. They were reccived with a volley of 
musketry, which killed several men. In the midst of 
the confusion it was not generally known how the 
chains of the first bridge had been broken; it was sup- 
posed that it had been done by the governor's order, to 
draw the people into the exterior court, and bring them 
within the nen ee of the garrison’s fire. ‘The rumour of 
‘the governor's treachery spread like lightning through 
Paris; but it was false. 

Several of the wounded men were placed in different 
houses, in the strect Cérisaye ; and one who was dying, 
was exposed to public view, a soldicr of the guards. 


This bloody spectacle, and the reported treachery of 


the governor, fanned the fury of the people. The 
French guards were soon in motion ; and a detachment 
of grenadiers and fusiliers hurried towards the Bastille. 
With them hurried also a body of two thousand work- 
men and bourgeois, headed by Pierre Auguste Hullin, 
who had the figure of a fighting gladiator, and the soul 
of a hero. ‘* You shall conquer, or I will die,” he 
said to his comradés. Elie, an officer, commanded the 
soldiers ; and among them was Marceau. Two cannons 
Were dragged to the Bastille from the Place de Gréve. 


governor Delaunay, signed by Flesselles. 
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When the French guards entered the exterior court, 
the Bastille was shrouded in a cloud of thick smoke. 
Flames rose from one of the guard-houses, from the 
barracks, and from the residence of the governor; and 
some wagons filled with straw, which the brewer 
Santerre had set fire to, were blazing in front of the 
second drawbridze. ‘This was the first military exploit 
of Santerre, who had been made their general by the 
faubourg. He proposed to set the place on fire by 
means of oil and phosphorus; he would burn the very 
stones. His new allies began operations by removing the 
burning wagons; and two men were shot in the 
attempt. Elie, and a merchant named Réole, suc- 
ceeded in doing it. Now the cannon were pointed to the 
drawbridge, and threatened destruction to those who 
should attempt to break the chains. Several pieces of 
artillery were discharged from the fortress, one of 
which was loaded with grape. The people fired from 
the house tops,—from the windows. AJl was unutter- 
able confusion: citizens, soldiers, priests, and women, 
formed one dense mass round the Bastille. A young 
woman was wounded by the side of her lover, whom 
she could not keep from the fray. | 

In the midst of the tumult the Abbé Fauchet ap- 
peared, conspicuous by his handsome face and lefty 
stature. He came with three electors sent by the 
committee of the Hétel de Ville, and an address to the 
The object 
was to induce Delaunay to admit within the walls some 
of the Paris militia, who should hold the place together 
with the garrison, which was to be under the orders of 
the city.* The deputies made signals, but they were 
not seen; they attempted to pacify the assailants, but 
they were not heard. Before the first deputation 
returned, a second was sent, which made signals with 
their hands, and with white handkerchiefs; but the 
firing still continued. The deputation retreated, and 
approached the Bastille on another side, where they 
found the people, without any cover or protection, 
firing against the garrison, which was discharging. its 
artillery. They made themselves known, and the 
citizens stopped their fire. The pacific signals were 
repeated, but the fire of the garrison was still kept up, 
and several citizens fell by the side of the deputies.+ 
A third deputation came from the Hétel de Ville with 
a drum and colours, headed by Ethys de Corny, the 
procureur of the city. They entered the exterior 
court, and the drum and colours advanced to the 
drawbridge. A white flag was raised on the platform 
of the Bastille, and the Invalides who were stationed 
there reversed their muskets ; but at this very moment 
the Swiss, in the interior court, who probably did not 
know what was going on, discharged a volley, which 
killed three men. The rage of the besiegers was at its 


* «Hist. Parlem.’ ii., 105. 

t The ‘ Analyse des Rapports des Députés,’ etc., distinctly 
mentions three deputations, which sume accounts of the 
capture of the Bastile have reduced to two, the first and the 
third. ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ii., 105, 109. 
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height : ‘* We will fill the ditch,” they said, ‘“‘ with our 
bodies.” ~ 

Some of the assailants had seized a young girl, 
whom they took to be the governor’s daughter. They 
brought her to the foot of the fortress. ‘‘ She shall be 
burnt alive,” they cried, ‘if the governor does not 
surrender.” Her father was in the garrison, and from 
the top of the towers he saw with horror his daughter 
thrown on a heap of straw, to which they were going 
to set fire. A musket-ball saved him from further 
agony; and a brave man, named Bonnemer, one of 
those who had broken the chains of the drawbridge, 
rushed forward and rescned the girl from her peril.* 

The Bastille was not yet taken, and there was no 
prospect of it. After five hours’ fighting the garrison 
had lost only one man: the assailants had eighty- 
three killed, and ninety wounded. But Delaunay 
began to quail. Perhaps he felt remorse at shedding 
so much blood; and there was no sign of his being 
relieved from without. The Invalides cried out to sur- 
render—the Swiss, to defend the place. It certainly 
was not fear that worked upon him, for he would have 
blown up the Bastille, if his own officers had not pre- 
vented him. He was approaching the powder-magazine 
with a burning match, when he was stopped. He then 
went down to the council-room, where he began to 
writg. The officer who commanded the Swiss entered 
the room, and told him that the cannun of the besiegers 
was pointed against the second drawbridge: ‘* Must 
the Swiss sweep the avenue clear? They were wait- 
ing for orders.” The answer of Delaunay was a note 
to this effect, addressed to the besiegers: ‘‘ We have 
twenty thousand pounds of powder: we will blow up 
the garrison and all the quarter, if you do not accept 
the capitulation.” The officer remonstrated, but he 
could only obey. He went to the drawbridge, and 
held the note through one of the holes. A plank was 
placed across the ditch, and a man went along it to 
take the letter; but a ball from some quarter struck 
him, and he fell dead into the moat. A second man, 
M aillard, was more successful : he took the note, gave it 
to Elie, who read it aloud, and fixed it on the point of his 
sword. ‘* On the faith of a soldier,” said the French 
Guards, ‘ we will do you no harm: lower the bridge.” 
The bridge was lowered, and Elie, Hullin, Réole, and 
others entered, followed by the furious crowd. 

The garrison was ranged in two lines in the court— 
the Invalides on the right, the Swiss on the left. They 
had placed their guns against the wall, and, as the 
crowd entered, they took off their hats: the Invalides 
even applauded, Their uniforms put them in most 
danger; while the Swiss, in their coarse linen frocks, 
were taken for prisoners or servants. It is said that 
only one Swiss was killed in the place, and he betrayed 
himself by his fears, and ran off. He had just crossed 
the bridge, when a sabre blow cleft his skull. The 


- For this act he was solemnly crowned at the Hotel de 
Ville, on the 3rd of February, 1790, in the presence of Bailly, 
by the hand of the young girl, Mademoiselle de Monsigny. 
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governor stood there in a gray frock~coat, and bare- 
headed, with his hand resting on a sword-stick. A 
man who recognized Delaunay, seized him, and he 
would have stabbed himself, but he was prevented. 
Béquard, one of the officers who had prevented the 
governor from blowing up the place, was pointed out 
as one of the turnkeys, and his hand was cut off by a 
sabre blow, and carried through the streets. 

The doors of the dungeons were forced open: but 
it does not appear that the prisoners were more than 
seven. Two of them were mad.° Unfortunately, most 
of the archives, which were found in the council- 
chamber, were destroyed or dispersed, through the in- 
discriminating fury of the invaders. 

It was determined to take the governor to the Hétel 
de Ville, and the procession set out, with Elie at the 
head, bearing the capitulation at the point of his 
sword, Ilullin, and a man named Arné, followed with 
Delaunay, whom they protected. The crowd swelled 
as they passed along, increased by others than those 
who had exposed their lives at the Bastille. The im- 
precations and threats against Delaunay increased the 
nearer he came to the Hotel de Ville., At the Place 
de Gréve the shouts redoubled, and the procession 
was assailed on all sides. L’Epine, a courageous 
young clere de procureur, attempted to keep order, 
and he received a violent blow. Delaunay walked 
bareheaded, and was thus recognized, but Hullin, by a 
generous impulse, put his own hat on the governor's 
head. Pressed on all sides, Wullin defended with all 
his might the prisoner who was cntrusted to his care ; 
but at last, overpowered by numbers, he fell exhausted, 
and when he rose, the head of Delaunay was on the top 
ofapike. The only person, worthy of credit, who could 
testjfy as an eye-witness to the manner of Delaunay’s 
death, the Abbé Lefebvre, himself a brave man, says 
that Delaunay died “ fighting like a lion.” 

Two of the Invalides were hung on a lantern oppo- 
site to the Hétel de Ville. Miray, one of the officers of 
the Bastille, had claimed the protection of the French 
guards when the place surrendered, and an_ escort 
accompanied him to the street in which he lived. 
Seeing all clear, he imprudently dismissed the escort ; 
but just as he was opening his door, a band of armed 
men coming out of a neighbouring street, recognised 
him, and killed him on the spot. Major De Losme, 
who had always treated with kindness the prisoners in 
the Bastille, was recognised by his uniform, and sur- 
rounded by the savage crowd. A former prisoner of the 
Bastille, grateful to De Losme for past kindness, 
seized a musket to defend him, and thus turned the 
fury of the murderers upon himself. ‘* Noble youth *” 
said De Losme, “ you will sacrifice your own lifg, 
without saving mine.” De Losme fell dead, and his 
generous protector narrowly escaped the same fate. 

The committee had been sitting at the Hétel de 
Ville from an early hour; they had, not sanctioned the 
assault on the Bastille, and their conduct excited sus- 
picion. The great hall was full of peopleg—some going 
in, some coming out; it was a scene of violent ayita- 
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tion. The committee was sitting in a private room 
with the doors closed, which excited general indigna- 
tion. From time to time couriers had been arrested, 
with papers upon them, which were brought in. An 
elector required the packets to be opened. Among 
them were two letters from Besenval; one to Puget, 
an officer in the Bastille, who had made his escape after 
the surrender; the other to Delaunay, both dated the 
14th of July. That to Delaunay instructed him to 
hold out to the utmost extremity, and announced that 
sufficient force had Been sent to relieve him. Fresh 
bursts of indignation followed the reading of these 
notes. A young man entered the hall in a transport 
of rage, made his way through the crowd up to the 
bureau, and cried out, ‘‘ No private committee! we 
will have no committee !’’ and the committee was dis- 
solved. The members, with Flesselles among them, 
appeared in the great hall, and took their seats on 
the platform, in the presence of this tumultuous as- 
sembly. 

A shout that rent the sky, announced the surrender 
of the Bastille, and the approach of the people. Onward 
they came, a huge moving mass, men of all ranks, of 
all aves, with every variety of arms: it seemed as if 
“the Hétel de Ville would have crumbled to picces 
amidst the confused cries of victory,—of treason,—of 
vengeance, — of liberty!’ From the midst of this 
savage pomp arose a blvody hand, which shook the 
neck-buckle of the governor of the Bastille. But by 
the side of the hideous spectacle a young workman 
held up on the point of his bayonet the rules of the 
Bastille ; and Elic advanced, carried by his companions, 
and crowned with laurels. Filesselles was uot discon- 
certed by the threatening appearances around him, ti] 
he knew Delaunay’s fate. Murmurs of intrigues and 
of treachery reached his cars. Alarmed and confused, 
he rose and said, ‘‘ Since I am suspected by my felluw- 
citizens, | must retire.” An elector told him that he 
must be responsible for whatever misfortunes might 
happen; #ad that he had not yet given up the keys 
of the magazine of the city, where the arms and cannon 
were. Without saying a word, the prévét took the 
keys from his pocket and gave them to the elector. 
When it was proposed to take him to the Palais-Royal 
to be tried, he resumed his confidence, and said, ‘* Well, 
then, let us go;” and he descended from the platform. 
The people did not offer the least violence to him as 
he crossed the hall. In the Place de Gréve he passed 
through the crowd without the-slightest injury; but 
on reaching the Quai Pelletier, an unknown man 
stretched him dead with a shot from a pistol. 

It was said that a letter from Flesselles to Delaunay 
was found in Delaunay’s pocket, to this effect: ‘I am 
alnusing the Parisians with cockades and promises; 
hold out to the evening, and you shall be relieved.” 
But it is affirmed by a modern French historian that 
nobody could ever produce this letter ; that it does not 
appear on the minutes of any proceedings. These 
reasons are not quite conclusive, but still the exist- 
ence of the “etter requires proof. The rumour of a 
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letter being found was a fact, and the conduct of 
Flessclles is consistent with the rumour.* 

About this time the crowd had seized a new victim 
at the barriers, the Prince of Montbarrey, who was 
dragged to the Hotel de Ville with his wife. His crime 
was being a supposed aristocrat, and having formerly 
been a ministcr. Ife was so alarmed at the menaces 
of the crowd, that. he lost all presence of mind; but the 
Marquis de la Salle spoke for him, or gave him courage 
to speak for himself: he said that he had long ceased 
to be a minister, that he was a friend of liberty, and 
that it was his son who had effected the revolution in 
Franche-Comté. He was applauded, and released. 

It was now the turn of the defenders of the Bastille, 
who were waiting their fate in silence. Elic and the 
French guards claimed the pardon of the Swiss and the 
Invalides, as their own reward for their services. The 
soldicrs were required to swear fidelity to the nation : 
they took the oath, and were saved. Pity and gene- 
rosity succceded to the wild emotions of rage and ven- 
geance ; and the paf€on of those who had shed the blood 
of their fellow-citizens made some compensation for 
the brutal massacres which had been perpetrated in the 
streets. The Swiss were taken to the Palais-Royal, 
where they were p&ssed off as prisoners rescued from 
the Bastille, or soldiers who had refused to fire on the 
citizens, and a subscription was made tor them. The 
Invalides returned to their 1H6tel. 

The darkness of night fell upon Paris after this day 
of tumult and blood; but the night did not bring tran- 
quillity. The city was filled with alarms— with reports 
of a bombardment from the heights of Montmartre. 
The windows were all lighted, and patroles walked the 
stureets. All were awake and active; and among the 
most active was Marat. <A detachment of hussars 
had advanced to the Punt Neul, and the otticer de- 
clared that they were coming to fraternize with the 
people. “If that is true,” said Marat, “ give us your 
arms.” The officer refused ; und Marat, after inflaming 
the people by an address, compelled the soldiers to 
follow him to the I[é6tel de Ville, from which they were 
sent back to the barricr under an escort. 

The city was prepared for the expected attuck by 
ditches dug in front of the barricades. Paving-stones 
and articles of furniture were carried to the tops of the 
houses, to be thrown down on the soldiery. The 
forging of pikes and the casting of bullets went on 
all night. There was great confusion among the 
patroles, owing to the want of one watch-word—for 
every district had its own. ‘‘ Liberty ” was the word in 
some districts ; ‘Washington ” in others. In the night, 
the camp in the Chainp-de-Mars was broken up, and 
the troops retired with all the precipitation of a route.+ 


* The account of the death of Flesselles in the ‘Ilist. Par- 
lem., 11,’ 104, is not correct. Louis Blanc, who asserts 
that there is no evidence of the existence of the letter, says 
“There was a rumour that they had found on the person of 
the prévét a letter from him to the governor of the Bastille.” 
It should have been found in Delannay’s pocket. Bailly 
knew nothing of the supposed letter. ‘See Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, ‘ Annals,’ &ce., vol. 1. 

+ ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ i1., 105. 
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Tue National Assembly at Versailles was occupied | Paris; he had given orders to some general officers to 
in the morning of the 14th with appointing a committee | put themselves at the head of the Paris militia, to 


to draw up a constitution. The committee was fixed 
at the number of eight, and the following were the 
members :—Mounier, Talleyrand, (bishop of Autun,) 
Siéyes, Clermont-Tonnerre, Lally-Tolendal, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, Chapelier, and Bergasse. 

The Assembly was tranguil, though the design of the 
court was not unknown, says aroyalist writer, the Mar- 
quis de Ferriéres. The court means the party of the 
queen and the Comte d’Artois; or the Comte d’Artois 
may be considered as the real head of this party. That 
there was a design to repress all further violence by 
force, to seize some of the deputies, and to dissolve 
the Assembly, was the belief even of the royalist party. 
Whether the design or the wish ever assumed the form 
of a regular plan, may be doubted, for that would have 
required the king’s sanction; and it would not have 
been easy to obtain his consent to any measure that 
might cause the shedding of blood. It was, however, 
said, and believed, that the court was prepared to act 
with vigour, to employ the soldiers. 

There was a confused idea at Versailles on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, that there were troubles in Paris: the 
sound of distant cannon was heard; or they thought that 
it was heard. The Vicomte de Noailles brought the 
first intelligence to the Assembly : he reported that the 
citizens of Paris were under arms, and directed by the 
French guards; that the Hotel des Invalides had been 
forced, the Bastille taken by assault, and the governor, 
Delaunay, massacred. All discussion at once ceased, 
and a deputation, of which the Vicomte de Noailles 
formed one, was sent to wait on the king. In the 
meantime, there arrived a deputation from Paris, con- 
sisting of two electors. They were introduced into the 
hall, and one of them read a report, signed by Flesscelles, 
as president of the committee at the Hotel de Ville: 
the latest news that it announced was the despatch of 
the third deputation to the Bastille, and the opening of 
the intercepted letter to Delaunay, which required him 
to hold out to the last extremity. The report clearly 
shows that the committee of the Hétel de Ville had 
done all that they could to prevent matters coming to 
extremities between the governor of the Bastille and 
the assailants, and to disarm the men of Paris who did 
not belong to the militia. It confirms the conclusion 
as to the conduct of Flesselles, who had tried the dan- 
gerous experiment of trifling with furious men, who had 
arms in their hands. A second deputation to the king 
was voted by acclamation, for the purpose of informing 
him of the report of the committee of the Hotel de Ville. 
Just at this moment the first deputation returned with 
the king’s answer, which was read aloud: the king said 
that he was continually engaged in taking all necessary 
measures for the re-establishment of tranquillity at 
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assist their inexperience, ond to second the zeal of 
good citizens; he had alsw ordered the troops to retire 
from the Champ de Mars. 

This answer was received in silence; and the second 
deputation was sent. In the mean time a new mes- 
senger to the assembly arrived from Paris, the Baron de 
Wimpfen, who had been arrested by the people, and 
taken to the Hdétel de Ville; on the Place de Gréve he 
had seen a headless trunk, which he was told was the 
governor of the Bastille; he had fortunately obtained 
an order from the president of the committee, which 
had enabled him to get a passage through the crowd, 
and bring this intelligence to the Assembly. 

The second deputation returned, and the archbishop 
of Paris reported the king’s answer: ‘“ You rend my 
heart,more and more,” said the king, ‘‘ by the recital 
of the troubles in Paris ; it is impossible to believe that 
the orders given to the troops have been the cause of it; 
you know the answer that I have given to the first 
deputation; IT have nothing to add to it.”* This 
answer did not satisfy the Assembly any more than the 
first ; it did not appcar to offer any prospect of restoring 
tranquillity to the capital. It was resolved to send a 
third deputation to the king in the morning; and an 
immediate answer was sent to Paris by the two electors, 
to assure the committee that the Assembly had never 
ecased to urge the withdrawal of the troops from Paris ; 
the committce were also informed of the two deputa- 
tions to the king, and of his answer, with an assurance 
that the Assembly would renew their efforts to obtain 
their demand. It was now two o’clock of the morning, 
and the discussion ccased; but the vice-president 
declared that the sitting still continued. 

Louis, according to custom, went to bed in good 
time ; his regular habits were not easily disturbed, and 
he did not yet comprehend the full extent of the trou- 
blesin Paris. The Due de Liancourt,}+ a nobleman of 
most exemplary character, was much attached to Louis, 
and his office of grand master of the wardrobe gave 
him access to the king at all times. He was well- 
informed of what had taken place at Paris, and he 
resolved that the king should know the whole truth. 
He entered the chamber, and roused him out of his 
sleep: “It is a riot, (émeute,) I suppose ;” said the 
king, half awake. ‘‘ No, sire, it is a revolution ;” 
and the duke showed him clearly the danger to hiin- 
self and his family; that the fidelity of the troops 
could not be depended on; that he must do something. 
The king’s brother came in, and the duke told the 
Comte d’Artois that he was proscribed, and he had 

. * *Tilist. Parlem.,’ ii , 112. 

+ For some account of him, see ‘Young’s Travels,’ &c., 

i., p. 56. 
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himself seen the notice of his proscription. The two 
princes joined the duke in his representations ‘to the 
king, and he promised to visit the Assembly the next 
day. 

It was something strange that Bailly was secretly 
commissioned to prepare an address, which the king 
should deliver to the Assembly; and he set about it, 
and got it ready, but for some reason it was not used. 

The National Assembly resumed its discussions at 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 15th. The Mar- 
quis de Sillery-Genlis—better known as the husband 
of Madame de Genlis—had prepared an address to the 
king, which told him in plain words that he was de- 
ceived—that his ministers had perfidiously told him 
that the assembled nation had a design on the royal 
power, to form a constitution which should degrade the 
royal dignity; that they had advised the assembling 
of the troops, foresecing that this would be the signal 
of an insurrection ; and that now they would attempt to 
justify their measures by what had happened in Paris. 
The address added, that, an that very morning, a quan- 
tity of flour, which was going to Paris, had been stopped 
at the bridge at, Sevres, but the Assembly would, never 
believe that this cruel order came from the king. The 
address further invited the king to come to the National 
Assembly, where he would reccive all the testimonials 
of Jove and respect that his faithful nation felt for him : 
he would see “the constcrnation of the National As- 
sembly; but perhaps he would be astonished at its 
calmness and tranquillity.” This address is of some- 
what ambiguous. character, considering that it came 
from the Duke of Orleans’ confidant : it may have been 
designed to deprive the king of the merit of coming to 
the Assembly without being invited.* Mirabeau pro- 
posed to add the following words: ‘Sire, when Henry 
TV. was besieging Paris, he secretly caused grain to be 
introduced into the capital ; and now, In time of peace, 
it is attempted to reduce this city to the horrors of 
famine, in the name of Louis XVI.” Sillery’s address 
was considered too strong by some, too weak by others ; 
and it was finally resolved to send a deputation of 
twenty-four members to the king to remonstrate on the 
necessity of withdrawing the troops from Paris, and 
allowing a free passage for grain and other food into 
Paris, and securing the complete establishment of the 
militia. Mirabeau, who scized on every possible op- 
portunity for putting himself forward, when he saw 
how things were going, added these eloquent words : + 
© Tell the king that the foreign hordes by which we are 
surrounded received yesterday the visit of the princes, 
the princesses, and the favourites ; their caresses, their 
encouragement, their presents: tell him that all night 
long these foreign satellites, gorged with gold and wine, 
have predicted, in their impious songs, the enslavement 
of France, and that their brutal wishes called for the 
destruction of the National Assembly; tell him that 


* Michelet, ‘ Histsde la Révol. Francaise,’ 1, 139. 

+ ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ 11., 116, Dumont does not claim them. 
It is some satyifaction to be able to quote something genuine 
of the great orator of the National Assembly. 
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even in his palace the courtiers have mingled their dance 
with the sound of this barbarous music, and that such 
was the scene before the massacre of St. Barthélemi.” 

The deputation was just moving off, when the Duc 
de Liancourt announced that the king, of his own proper 
motion, had determined to come to the representatives 
of the nation. The announcement was received with 
shouts by the majority of the Assembly; but they 
were reminded by others that they should reserve their 
applauses until the king had declared his good inten- 
tions. It was either Mirabeau or the bishop of 
Chartres who said, ‘The silence of the people is a 
lesson for kings.” 

The doors opened, and the king appeared without 
his guards, accompanied only by his two brothers. He 
stood before the Assembly, and in a firm tone read his 
address. He told them that the head of the nation 
came with confidence among its representatives, to 
testify to them his sorrow, and to request them to dis- 
cover means for reatoring order and ‘tranquillity. He 
said, that some persons had dared to say that the 
persons of the deputies were not safe: would it be 
necessary to reassure them against such culpable re- 
ports, which were,belied by his known character? 
‘Well, then,” he said, ‘it is I, who am only one with - 
the nation—it is I who trust myself to you. Assist 
me, in these circumstances, to secure the safety of the 
state. I expect it from the National Assembly; the 
zeal of the representatives of my people, united here 
for the common interest, is a sure guarantec to me for 
this; and I have given orders to the troops to with- 
draw from Paris and from Versailles. I authorize you, 
and I even request you, to make my intentions known 
to the capital.” * 

Loud acclamations followed the king’s speech. The 
president, the Archbishop of Vienne, advanced towards 
the king, and replied in terms respectful, but firm: he 
asked for the re-establishment of free communication 
between Paris and Versailles, and at all times a free 
communication between the king and the National 
Assembly ; the king was again told that the changes 
in the ministry had been the chief cause of the troubles 
which afflicted the Assembly and the king. It was a 
demand for Necker’s recall, concealed beneath courtly 
words. The king said that he would never refuse to 
communicate with the National Assembly whenever 
the Assembly should think it necessary. The presi- 
dent rejoined by adding that the Assembly had for a 
long time sought free access to the king, that all 
indirect means of communication were inconsistent 
either with the dignity of the throne or with that of 
the Assembly. 

After hearing this lecture the king retired with his 
brothers. He went on foot from the hall to the 
marble court, accompanied by the deputies of the 
three orders, all mingled together. Those who were 
nearest to the king formed a barrier by joining their 
hands to protect him from the crowd. A woman of 
Versailles rudely made her way up to the king and said 

* © Hist. Parlem.’, ni. 117. 
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with great simplicity : ‘‘Oh! my king, are you quite 
sincere? will they not make you change your mind 


again?” ‘* No,” replied the king, ‘I will never 
change.” The woman had hit the weak part of his 
character. The king was covered with sweat and 


dust when he reached the marble court, and exhausted 
by the heat of the sun and the pressure of the crowd 
around him. After entering the palace, the king and 
the queen appeared for a moment at a balcony: the 
queen had the dauphin in her arms and her daughter 
by her side. Again there were loud acclamations ; but 
they were mingled with threatening symptoms. The 
rage of the people was mainly directed against the 
Comte d’Artois and the Duchess de Polignac. In the 
afternoon three men were standing under the windows 
of the Salle du Tréne, one of whom said in a loud tone, 
‘‘That is the place of the throne, the very traces of 
which in a short time will disappear.”’ One of these 
men was Saint Huruge, a violent man who will appear 
again. His violence had not been tamed by being 
shut up in prison under a lettre-de-cachet.* 

The National Assembly sent a deputation to Paris, 
to inform the people of the happy turn of affairs at 
Versailles. Lafayette, Mounier, Railly, Siéyes, Lally- 
Tolendal and Talleyrand were members of the deputa- 
tion, The king’s body-guard offered to escort them 
to Paris; the guards were thanked for their offer, but 
it was thought better that the messengers of peace 
should not be accompanied by soldiers. Paris was in 
a state of great agitation on the 15th of Julv. The 
barriers were guarded by the people, the faubourgs 
were intersected by barricades, al] the great outlets 
unpaved and lined with cannon, and nearly 80,000 men 
under arms. Some companies of hussars from the 
camp at St. Denis had pushed their reconnoitre as far 
as the barriers. Two companies of infantry, in the 
uniform of the French guards, and disguised, it is said, 
presented themselves at the gates of the Bastille, and 
bayonets were crossed, but they retired. Such was 
the rumour, but it has not the appearance of proba- 
bility, A guard, however, was established for the 
special protection of the Bastille, under the name of 
the Volunteers of the Bastille. Besenval’s troops the 
evening before had fallen back upon Sévres, and it was 
apprehended that they might return. The committce 
of the [Iétel de Ville was still in session, attempting 
to check the violence of the people, and looking 
after the supply of grain, of which it announccd that 
there was fifteen days’ supply in Paris, All regular 
authority had ceased, and the committee had taken its 
place. 

The deputation from the National Assembly entered 
Paris preceded by a brigade of the maréchaussée, and 
guards of the prévété, who had joined them on the 
road: armed citizens and soldiers swelled the train. 
A forest of pikes was waving in Paris. At the Place 
Louis XV. the deputies left their carriages, and crossed 
the garden of the Tuilerics amidst the shouts of the 
people, drums and music. They were received under 

* Madame Campan, ‘ Mémoires,’ &c., nn. 48, 
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the vestibule of the palace by four persons sent by the 
permanent committee of the Hétel de Ville, with their 
dress irr a very disordered staté ; they were fresh from 
the insurrection. The Abbé Fauchet was one of them. 
At the Hétel de Ville the reception of the deputa- 
tion was equally enthusiastic, and the great hall was 
so crowded that it was with difficulty a hearing could 
be obtained. Lafayette addressed the people first, and 
gave them an account of the king’s visit to the National 
Assembly : he read the king’s speech, and described 
the return of the king to his patace ‘in the midst of 
the National Assembly and the inhabitants of Ver- 
sailles, protected by their love and their inviolable 
fidelity.” Shouts of ‘Vive le Roi” followed; 
and the Comte Lally-Tolendal rose: ‘ After having 
paid a just tribute of praise to the patriotism, to the 
firmness of the Parisians; after having expressed the 
pain which the representatives of the nation had felt 
at hearing of the troubles of the capital; after having 
described the affecting scenes at Versailles, he spoke 
of liberty and of their country ; he spoke of the king, 
of his virtues, of the duties of the French, in a tone so 
noble, so adapted to move, with an cloquence so 
persuasive that the crowded audience was carried 
along; the enthusiasm was at its height. The love of 
their country, the love of therr king, exalted every 
mind. The orator was pressed in the arms of those 
who surronnded him; a crown of flowers was @ffered 
to him; his modesty refused it; he presented it to the 
National Assembly. In spite of his efforts it was 
placed on his head. It was then proposed to present 
him to the people, who were assembled in the Place de 
Greve. He resisted in vain; he was carried to a 
window, where he received the plaudits of the people.” * 
On, the Place de Gréve Lally’s father had been 
executed, with his mouth gagged, 

The civic guard was without a head, for the Duc 
d’Aumont, to whom the command had been offered, 
declined it ; and the place of Flesselles was also vacant. 
The Duce de Liancourt announced that the king autho- 
riscd the establishment of the civic militia. There was 
in the hall a bust of Lafayette, which had been pre- 
sented by the United States of North America, or, as 
some say, by the State of Virginia, to the city of Paris, 
and it was placed by the side of that of Washington. 
Moreau de Saint-Méry pointed to Lafavette’s bust 
without saying a word: the movement was understood, 
and Lafayette was clected commander of the militia by 
acclamation. Bailly was elected the successor of 
I'lesselles, not with the title of Prévét des Marchands, 
but as Maire de Paris. The crown passed from Lally's 
head to Bailly’s: his modesty would not let him retain 
it, but the Archbishop of Paris constrained him to 


* ©TTist. Parlem.,’ ii. 123, extract from the account of the 
visit to Paris, which Mounier read to the National Assembly 
on the 16th. The passage is worth notice, not because it 
may be literally true, but to show the colouring which was 
given to the’ facts. The great majority of the Asscmbly 
looked to the throne as a barrier against tha,masses. The 
real feeling of Paris is ill expressed by Mounier’s language. 
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yield. The minutes of the commune of Paris mention 
a fact, which the historians have not always noticed, 
but it is too significant to be passed over. In the midst 
of the general rejoicing and exchange of congratulations 
between thes members of the States-General and the 
electors of Paris, one of the deputies of the National 
Assembly, while announcing the confirmation of the 
civic militia, added that the king pardoned the French 
guards. The deputy must have been the Duc de 
Liancourt. The word ‘ pardon” produced a general 
murmur. Some Fréach guards, who were in the hall, 
advanced to the bureau, and said, ‘‘ We do not want 
any pardon, we do not require it; in serving the nation 
we serve the king, and what is taking place to-day 
proves it.” 

The Archbishop of Paris did not forget his functions 
on this occasion. A Te Deum was voted, and the 
archbishop, the new magistrates, the electors, mingled 
with the French guards and the militia, moved off to 
the ancient cathedral of Notre Dame. After the reli- 
gious ceremony was over, Lafayette took the oath as 
commander of the new civic army. There were loud 
cries in the streets and in the Hétel de Ville for the 
dismissal of the new ministers and the recall of Necker. 
‘‘ The inhabitants,” said the report read by Mounier, 
‘‘envied the happiness which the National Assembly 
had enjoyed, and expressed a desire to see their king 
among them, as we had had him among us. Thus 
Paris will enjoy the blessings of peace. The civic 
militia will prevent all disorder: it will be commanded 
not only by a hero whose name is dear to liberty in 
the two worlds, but by a French hero, who can at the 
same time love his prince and abhor slavery. We 
must regret, no doubt, the evils which the capital has 
suffered. But who is to be reproached for the blood 
that has been spilt? Is it not the perfidious counseflors 
of the king, who have prevailed upon him to close to 
the representatives of the nation the ordinary place of 
their sitting by soldiers, to transform the National 
Assembly ‘into a bed of justice (lit de justice), to bring 
together an army at great cost, at a time in which the 
finances are in the greatest disorder, in which we are 
suffering a grievous famine; to bring this army to 
Paris, to Versailles, and the neighbourhood, and thus 
to alarm the people for the safety of its representatives ; 
to place the pomp of war by the side of the sanctuary 
of liberty, and to remove the virtuous ministers who 
enjoyed public confidence; to stop all communication 
between Paris and Versailles, and to treat the subjects 
of the king like enemies to the State. Among the 
acts of despair of the people of Paris, while we lament 
the death of several citizens, it will, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult to resist a feeling of satisfaction at seeing the de- 
struction of the Bastille, where, upon the ruins of this 
horrible prison of despotism, there shall soon be raised, 
in accordance with the wish of the citizens of Paris, 
the statue of a good king, the restorer of liberty and of 
the happiness of France.” ; 

Mirabeau prepared an address to the king to dismiss 
his ministers#' to which some members added the recall 
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of Necker. Several members of the nobility declared 
that, under the present circumstances, they had deter- 
mined to join in the deliberations of the National © 
Assembly, notwithstanding their instructions to main- 
tain the vote by order. The Cardinal de Larochefou- 
cauld made a similar declaration in the name of almost 
all the members of the clergy. The Assembly was 
just going to vote on Mirabeau’s proposition, when the 
dismissal of all the ministers was announced. One of 
the nobility also declared that he was authorised by the 
king to say that he had resolved to go to the capital, 
and he requested the Assembly to inform his good city 
of Paris of his intentions. It was immediately resolved 
that a large deputation of the Assembly should accom- 
pany the king to Paris, and some of the members were 
sent to see the king on this matter, The king acceded 
to the wish of the Assembly, who appointed a hundred * 
of their members to accompany him. The king also 
sent to the Assembly a letter of recall, which he had 
written to Necker, a Jetter unsealed, and he requested 
the National Assembly to forward it. The Assembly 
also addressed a letter to Necker, in which they prayed 
him to conform to the king's wish: “the nation, its 
king, and its representatives expect you.” This de- 
lusion did not last long. 

Louis XVI. had not resolved to visit Paris until 
after much deliberation. On the 16th a council was 
held, in which there were two propositions: to leave 
Versailles with the troops, which the king had already 
ordered to withdraw, or to go to Paris to quiet the fever 
there. The queen was for going away. On the even- 
ing of the 16th she ordered Madame Campan + to take 
all her jewels out of her coffers, in order to put them 
in a single one, which she could carry off with her. 
Madame Campan assisted her in burning a great num- 
ber of papers. The queen told Madame Campan, that, 
after a long discussion, at which she was present, the 
king, who was apparently tired, said, ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, we must decide. Must I go away, or stay? I 
am ready to do either.” When the resolution was 
taken that he should go to Paris, the king heard mass, 
and received the communion. He appointed the'Count 
of Provence lieutenant-general of the kingdom. It 
seemed as if he expected not to get back to Versailles 
alive. The final resolution was not taken till the 
evening ; and it appears that Bailly had some share in 
deciding the king. 

At Paris they were busy with other matters. The 
permanent cominittee at the Hétel de Ville ordered the 
demolition of the Bastille, and commissioners were 
appointed to execute the order. Nobody thought of 
first asking the king’s consent. Lafayette proposed that 
the Paris militia should be called the National Guard, 
and his proposal was adopted. Measures were taken 
for its organization; but every thing proceeded from 
the Ii6tel de Ville, which had usurped all the func- 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ii.. 130; two hundred, Thiers, ‘ Hist.,’ 
&c., c.4; two hundred and forty, Lowis Blanc, ‘ Hist.,’ &e ; 
a small matter, but similar discrepancies continually occur. 

fT Madame Campan’s ‘ Mémoires,’ ii, 51. 
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tions of government at Paris. The committee com- 
menced a search after grain and flour in the convents, 
* and re-established the collection of the octrois—that is, 
the duties levied at the barriers on certain articles 
brought into Paris. 

The king left Versailles at eight on the morning of 
the 17th of July, to visit his good city of Paris. He 
took with him Maréchal Beauvau, the Dukes of Vil- 
leroy and Villequier, and two popular nobles, the 
Comte d’Estaing, and the Marquis de Nesle. The 
horses went at a walk, and the journey was very slow. 
The peasants of the villages on the road joined the 
procession, armed with scythes and forks. The militia 
of Versailles formed the escort to Sévres; and from 
Sévres the militia of Paris: the king’s body-guards 
were purposely left behind.* The king was not a 
timid man, and his countenance was calm, but it ex- 
pressed uneasiness. 

During the king’s absence the queen was in the 
greatest alarm. She sent for several persons about 
the court, but their doors were locked—they were 
gone. In the palace there reigned the silence of death. 
She prepared an address, of a few lines, to read to the 
National Assembly, to which she intended to go with 
her children, if the king should be detained a prisoner 
in Paris. With tears, she said to Madame Campan, 
** They will never let him come back.” 

The permanent committee of clectors being informed 
of the king’s intended visit to the Hétel de Ville, had 
sent its orders to the sixty districts, and, fiom an early 
hour in the morning, one hundred and fifty thousand 
armed men were arranged in double line from the 
Place de Gréve to the barrier of Passy. It was near 
three in the afternoon before the king reached the 
barrier. Bailly was there with the keys of the city, 
which he presented to Louis, with these words: ‘‘ Sire, 
I present to your majesty the keys of your good city 
of Paris: they are the same which were presented to 
Henry 1V. He had conquered his people: here the 
people have conquered their king.” + The only cry 
which was heard, during the king’s progress, was, 
* Vive la Nation!” The cannon taken at the Bastille 
and at the Hétel des Invalides, were dragged before 
him by the French guards. Lafayette, mounted on 
horseback, with his sword in his hand, and the new 
cockade and a feather in his hat, rode before the king’s 
carriage. 

On reaching the Place de Gréve, the freemasons, 
who were there in great numbers, received the king 
with the honours which their craft pay to distin- 


* Twelve guards attended him as far as Sevres, as Madame 
de Campan says; and she had good means of knowing, as 
she saw the king set out. Discrepancies in minor facts are 
so numerous in the histories of the French Revolution and 
the Mémoires, that it would be wearisome and useless to 
notice them always. 

Tt Dumont, ‘Souvenns,’ &c., p. 116., says, that on hearing 
these words, Louis turned to Beauvau, and said in a low 
tone, “I don’t know ‘if I ought to hear this.” Beauvau 
made him a sign, and Bailly went on speaking. Bailly’s 
speech is printed in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ ii., 133. 
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guished brethren, by forming a double line, and hold- 
ing their swords crossed over his head. As soon as 
Louis sét his foot on the ground, to ascend the steps 
of the Hétel de Ville, the ‘ vault of steel,’ as the cross- 
ing of swords was called, was formed. ’ He walked 
with a firm step beneath this canopy of swords; and 
as soon as he appeared in the hall, there were loud 
shouts of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” which lasted till he took his 
seat. Bailly presented him with a cockade, of the 
kind which the citizens had adopted—a cockade of 
three colours, blue, red, and whité—and the king put 
it in his hat. 

Moreau de St. Méry, president of the assembly of 
electors of Paris, made an address to the king, which 
contained the following words :—‘‘ You owed your 
crown to birth; you are now indebted for it only to 
your virtues.” * The king had to listen to the reading 
of the, minutes of the proceedings of the commune, and 
by his silence to give his assent to the formation of 
the bourgeois militia, the order for the demolition of 
the Bastille, and to the appointment of Bailly ard 
Lafayette. 

Ethys de Corny, who was procureur,du roi for the 
city of Paris, and had fought with Lafayette in Ame- 
rica, proposed that, in commemoration of the events 

of the day, a monument should be erected, on the site 
of the Bastille, to Louis XVI., the regenerator of public 
liberty, the restorer of national prosperity, the father 
of the French people. 

Louis attempted to speak, twice, as some authorities 
say; but his emotion, or some other cause, did not 
allow him to read his address. Bailly approached the 
king, and, after receiving his orders, told the Assembly 
that the king had visited Paris to calm the uneasiness, 
and | to enjoy the presence and the affection of his 
people ; that he was anxious for the restoration of 
tranquillity ; and that, if the laws were fot observed, 
the guilty should be handed over to justice. Bailly 
then added, that his majesty gave permission to speak ; 
and Lally-Tolendal spoke. This ardent orator, like 
the mass of the deputies, sincerely wished to reconcile 
the king and the insurgents: he looked to the throne 
as a barrier against popular violence, and as a security 
against power being thrown into the hands of the 
poorer classes. ‘‘ Are you satisfied, citizens?’ he 
said; ‘‘ here is the king, whom you called for with 
loud cries, and whose name alone excited your enthu- 
siasm two days ago, when we pronounced it in the 
midst of you. Enjoy his presence and his benefits. 
It is he who has restored to you your National As- 
semblies, and who desires to perpetuate them. It is 
he who has desired to establish your liberties, your 
property, upon an immoveable foundation. It is he 
who has proposed to you, as one may say, to share his 
authority with him; only reserving to himself that 
power which is necessary for your happiness, that 
which ought always to belong to him, and which your- 


* Manuscript Letter of Robespierre, quoted by Louis 
Blanc, ‘Histoire de la Rév. Frang.,’ ii., 420. Robespierre 
was one of the deputies who accompanied the fing to Paris. 
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selves ought to entreat him never to part with.—And 
you, Sire, allow a subject, who is neither more- faithful 
nor more devoted than all those who surround you, 
but who is as much so as any one of those who obey 
you; allow him to raise his voice towards you, and to 
say to you, there they are—this people that adores 
you; this people, whom your mere presence fills with 
transports of joy, and whose sentiments towards your 
sacred person can never be a matter of doubt. There 
is not here a single man who is not ready to shed for 
you—for your legititnate authority—even the last drop 
of his blood.” The addresses which were delivered on 
this memorable occasion were interrupted whenever 
any words occurred which expressed the disposition 
of the people with respect to their king, by the accla- 
mations of all the Assembly.” The king, whose emo- 

“ This sentence is taken from the report of ‘the testi- 
monials of affection which his majesty received in the 
capital,’’ made by M. Sallé de Choux, one of the deputation 
which accompanied the king to the capital on the evening 
of the 17th of July, at a sitting of the National Assembly. 
The colouring of the whole feport is obvious enough. Com- 
pare Madame Campan, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii., 58. 
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tion continually increased, could only utter these 
words, which were repeated: ‘‘ My people may always 
rely on my affection.” 

At the close of the business the king showed himself 
at a window to the immense crowd assembled in the 
Place de Gréve, and waved his hat, with the cockade 
in it which Bailly had given him. The crowd ap- 
plauded, not the king—as it has been well remarked— 
but the cockade. 

The king returned to Versailles; and his counte- 
nance gladdened as he approached the heights of 
Sévres, and recognized his body-guard. It was a 
relief to escape from the tumult of Paris and its 
dubious demonstrations. The queen ran to throw 
herself into the king’s arms; but the sight of the revo- 
lutionary cockade shocked and disgusted her ; and she 
said in a contemptuous tone, “‘ I did not think that I 
had married a plebeian.”’ * 


* Mercier, ‘ Nouveau Paris,’ cited hy Louis Blanc, ‘ Hist.,’ 
&e., ii., 422. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRST EMIGRATION AND THE FAMINE. 


Tue capture of the Bastille, and the order for the 
retreat of the troops that had been collected round 
Versailles and Paris, were followed by the emigration 
of many persons of rank. The Duchess de Polignac, 
the queen’s favourite, and the object of popular hatred, 
left Versailles at midnight, in the disguise of a cham- 
ber-maid. She was accompanied by her husband, 
their daughter the Duchess de Guiche, and some others. 
They made their es.ape to Switzerland, in continual 
fear of being apprehended on the route. At the same 
time with the retreat of the troops, on the 17th of July, 
the Maréchal de Broglie, Breteuil, the Prince of Condé, 
the Duke de Bourbon, the Duke d’Enghien, the Prince 
de Conti, and the king’s own brother, the Comte 
d’Artois, made their escape. The life of the Comte 
d’Artois was supposed to be in danger: he stole away 
from the palace like a criminal, and made his way to 
Turin. 

Thus the king was deserted by those who were bound 
by duty to rally round the throne; arid such was the 
effect of the recent events, that even his own servants 
forgot the respect due to their master. Besenval, one 
day, observed one of them looking over the king’s 
Shoulder, to see what he was writing. The first emi- 
gration was not only the symptom of the fears of those 
who fled, but it was the signal of the fall of the French 
monarchy. Those who were the chief enemies of the 
revolution looked tipon the king as their greatest cause 
of embarassment ; for he had an invincible repugnance 
to all severé measures, to any step that might cause 


the shcdding of blood.* He would not make himsclf 
the leader of the nobility ; and he had already yielded 
so far, that further concession was a necessary conse- 
quence. Tis irresolution was another cause of danger 
to himself and the anti-revolutionary party. He would 
neither guide the revolution, nor resist it: In fact, he 
could do neither. The torrent had sct in, and, like 
a mighty mundation, it swept every thing before it. 
Among the rumours that take the place of historical 
facts, not because they were true, but because they 
were belicved, is the story of an attempt made on the 
life of the king, and attributed to some great petsonage 
about the court. The facts are confusedly told, the 
evidence is insufficient, but many of the royalist party 
believed that the king’s life had been attempted; and 
some even mentioned the Comte d’Artois as the as- 
sassin. But there is not the slightest evidence for this 
abominable imputation against the king’s brother ; and 
his character, with all his faults, rendered him incapable 
of plotting so useless a crime. The Duke of Orleans 
was also the object of atrocious calumnies ; and a report 
was current, of his hiring a man to poison the Comte 
d’Artois; a report for which no evidence was ever pro- 


* See the remarkable words which he uttered on his return 
to Versailles, after visiting Paris; and Madam de Campan’s 
comment on them. ‘The king said, ‘ Happily, no blood 
has been shed ; and I swear that never shall a drop of French 
blood be shed by my order.’ Maxint full of humanity, but 
too strongly declared in these times of faction.” (Mémoires, 
ii., 59.) 
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duced. The Comte de Provence, more prudent and 
more ambitious than his younger brother, stayed 
behind; and thus, without doing any positive act, 
without compromising himself in any way, he at once 
assumed a prominent position. The events in France 
had already attracted the attention of all Europe; and 
the desertion of the king by his own brother and the 
most distinguished of the nobles, was to proclaim to 
the world that the throne of the French Bourbons 
was tottering to its fall.* 

The National Assembly had full employment on the 
18th of July. There was no government in France, 
and famine was increasing. At Poissy, it was reported 
to the Assembly, a rich farmer had been seized by the 
people, on the charge of having got together a large 
quantity of grain; and they threatened to hang him. 
The Assembly sent off a deputation of twelve members, 
to attempt to save the life of the unfortunate corn- 
dealer, The commandant of the garde bourgeoise 
of the district of St. Méry was now introduced to the 
Assembly. He came to represent to them, that the 
‘wretched inhabitants of the faubourg St. Antoine, 
who, for the last five days, had laid aside their work 
for the cause of their country, were without bread.” + 


These were, to use the words of the speaker, ‘ part of 


the conquerors of the Bastille.” A subscription was 
commenced for their relief by the members of the depu- 
tation from Paris ; and out of the forty-five thousand 
livres that were subscribed, Juigné, the archbishop of 
Paris, gave twenty thousand. Various proposals were 
made in the Assembly, for the repression of disorder, 
and the restoration of tranquillity, but nothing was 
decided. 

The news of Neckcr’s dismissal had spread conster- 
nation through France. When it was known at 
Rennes, in Bietag gne, on the 16th of July, the youth 
of that place seized the arms in the storehouse ; and 
the soldiers refused to act ugainst them. The admi- 
nistration of the town fell into the hands of a popular 
assembly, whose first business was to rummage the 
corn-warchouses. At St. Malo the troops also refused 
to act, and the insurgents got possession of the town. 
At Grenoble the people protested against the dismissal 
of the ministers, and declared that the payment of taxes 
should be suspended from the moment that any attack 
should be made upon the liberty of the National As- 
sembly. Early in the month of July, there had been 
an affray between the troops at Lyon and the hungry 
people; and on the news of the dismissal of the 
ministers arriving, the three orders assembled to protest 
against the government, and to draw up an address to 
the National Assembly. There was the same move- 
ment all through France, and a national guard was 
formed in all the towns, and even in the country. The 
rising was not purely disinterested and patriotic; it 
was also stimulated by the high price of bread, and 
directed against those who were stigmatized with the 

* Compare Louis Blanc, ‘ Bist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ 
i, chap. 13. 

T ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ ii., 137. 


name of engrossers (accapareurs). At Poissy the 
people had cut off the head of a miller, named Sauvage. 
The corri-dealer was saved with difficulty from the fury 
of the people, by the earnest intercession of the bishop of 
Chartres, and the other deputies who accompanied him. 

Lally-Tolendal, on the 20th of July, proposed, as 
a remedy for the increasing disorder, to issue a pro- 
clamation addressed to the French people, in which 
they should be reminded of all that the king and the 
Assembly had done to deserve their confidence: all 
good citizens should be urged to assist in repressing 
disorder, and the formation of bourgeois militias should 
be authorized, under the superintendence of the muni- 
cipalities. His motion might have been carried, but 
for the opposition of the members of the Breton club. 
Robespierre declared himself furiously against it. 
‘* Riots are spoken of,” he said; ‘‘ these riots are 
liberty. Be not deceived; the combat is not yet at 
an end. ‘To-morrow, perchance, dangerous attempts 
will be renewed; and who will repulse them, if we 
begin by declaring those to bg rebels who have armed 
themselves for our safety?”* This appeal to force 
was heard without calling forth any opposition ; and 
Lally even made an apology for some terms that he 
had used. The Assembly came to no resolution. 

The subscriptions had done little to diminish the 
sufferings of Paris. A committee of the electors, 
called the committee of subsistence, was employed in 
provisioning the capital. Bailly was continually cn- 
gaged in this thankless office. 
bread had been diminished about one-fifth by the as- 
sembly of electors, the abatement gave no relief; for 
those who wanted bread had nothing to buy it with. 
The indignation of the people was directed against the 
dealers, who held large stores, and who were accused 
of keeping from market “ the very sources of life.’’ 
Nobody reflected that if the dealers had not taken the 
pains to collect grain with the hope of profit, there 
might have been none at all, instead of a stinted supply. 
‘It was neccessary,” says Thiers, ‘‘ to be continually, 
making purchases of wheat, to get it ground, and then 
convey it to Paris, through the famishing country. 
The convoys were often stopped, and it was necessary 
to have numerous detachments to prevent the flour being 
plundered on the road and in the markets. Though 
the state sold the flour at a loss, in order that the 
bakers might lower the price of bread, the multitude 
were not satisfied: it was necessary to be continually 
lowering the price; and the scarcity at Paris was 
increased by this very diminution of price, because the 
people of the country flocked there to buy their bread. 
The fear for the morrow induced every one to provide 


himself abundantly ; and what was accumulated in the 


* Louis Blanc, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ refers to the 
‘ Courier de Versailles & Paris,’ No. 18, pp. 305, 306, for the 
words of Robespicrre. The words, as given in the ‘ Histoire 
Parlementaire,’ express the same thing, but in much more 
measured terms,’ Robespierre was still so little known, that 
almost all the journals of the time mistook his name. They 
called him Robert-Pierre. 
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hands of some, caused a deficiency to others. It is 
confidence which gives activity to commerce, which 
brings provisions to market, and makes the distribution 
of them equal and easy.’* The committee could not 
turn scarcity into abundance; nor did they relieve the 
sufferings of Paris by an arbitrary diminution of the price 
of bread, which only increased the consumption at a 
time when the state of the market showed that there 
was a deficient supply. 

The fury of the people required some object more 
conspicuous than a miller and a farmer; and two men 
were especially pointed out to them— Foullon and 
Bertier. When Foullon was mentioned as one of the 
new ministry, his well-known character excited alarm 
in the faubourgs of Paris. The publications of the 
time attributed to him such expressions as these :— 
“If I were minister, I would make the French eat 
hay ;”’ and, ‘ Paris ought to be mowed as we mow a 
meadow.” All that can be said is, that these expres- 
sions were attributed to him, and were believed. 
Foullon had filled various offices—as intendant of the 
army, of war, of the marine, and of finance. He was 
supposed to be very rich; and it was assumed ¢hat he 
had acquired his wealth by dishonourable means; that 
he had, to use a modern French phrase, ‘‘ speculated 
on famine.” But the opinion of his great wealth was 
belied by the 1cal amount of the property which he left 
behind him ; and of the various charges brought against 
him, not one was proved.}+ His crime was his unpopu- 
larity, whether well or ill merited, and his hostility to 
the revolution. « That he was a man of good sense and 
courage, appears from <ine advice that he gave to the 
hing. When he was summoned to the court, at the 
time of Necker’s dismissal, he prepared two written 
plans or means of extricating the king from his diffi- 
culties. One plan was, to control the revolutionary 
movement, and for the king not to separate himself 
from his army till order was re-established: the other 
was, to ppt himself at the head of the movement, and 
prevent an explosion, by satisfying the real demands 
of the people, and not to give factious men time to turn 
these demands to their own advantage. Foullon read 
these two plans to Madame Adelaide, one of the king’s 
aunts, in the presence of four or five persons ; and the 
queen told Madam Campan that she believed that the 
substance of these plans became known to the opposite 
party through the means of one of these persons. t 

Foullon began to see that he was in danger after the 
capture of the Bastille. One of his servants happened 
to die in his house, about the 18th, and he caused it to 
be rumoured that it was himself who was dead.§ On 


* Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Réy. Frang.,’ 1, chap. 3. Compare 
these remarks with those of Louis Blane, ‘ List. de la Réy. 
Frang.,’ ii., 438, who writes as if he thought » man would 
hoard up corn for the mere pleasure of hoarding it, and would 
not bring it to market except on compulsion. 

+ Lous Blane, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frane., i, 410. 

{1 Madame Campan, ‘Mémoires,’ ii., 60,‘ 

§ His family deny this fact. It is certain that it was 
believed at the time; and that is all that can be affirmed. 
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the 19th he quitted Paris, and on the 20th he was at 
Viry, a village on the road to Fontainebleau, in the 
house of M. de Sartines, by one of whose servants he 
was betrayed. He was seized by some peasants, who 
put upon him a collar of nettles, a bouquet of thistles 
at his button-hole, and a bundle of hay on his back ; 
and then fastening him to the tail of a cart, with his 
hands tied, they dragged him to Paris. He was pre- 
sented at the Hétel de Ville on the 22nd, about six in 
the morning, to the great embarrassment of the perma- 
nent committee, who did not know what to do with so 
unpopular a man. The news of his arrest soon spread 
through Paris, and the Place de Gréve was covered 
with people, who, it is said, were excited by well- 
dressed persons of a superior class. The crowd was 
afraid that Foullon would be allowed to escape, and 
they called out for him to show himself, or they would 
burn the Héte] de Ville. He was brought from a 
room, where he had been placed by the members of 
the sub-committee for the night, and presented to the 
people in the great hall—a man of three-score years 
and fourteen, marked with the characters of age. A 
feeling of pity prevailed for a moment; but a voice 
cried out, ‘‘ We mgst be tried.” A curious dialogue 
took place between the electors and the people, which 
saved Foullon till Lafayette arrived. There are two 
versions of Lafayette’s address to the people, one of 
which appears in the minutes of the proceedings of the 
commune, and the other in the Ami du Roi. ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, according to the version of the Ami 
du Roi, ‘ certainly I cannot blame your indignation 
against this man: I never esteemed him: I have 
always considered him a great rascal; and no punish- 
ment 1s too severe for him. It is your wish that he 
should be punished ; we wish it too; and he shall be 
punished. But he has accomplices, and we must know 
them. I will conduct him to the Abbaye, where we 
will draw up the charges against him, and he shall be 
condemned, according to the laws, to the infamous 
death which he has so justly merited.”” What he said, 
according to the minutes, was much less condemnatory 
of Foullon, and probably much nearer the truth. 
However, it appears from both versions that the 
object of Lafayette was to save Foullon for the present, 
and to send him to the Abbaye. The people applauded 
the specch of Lafayette ; and it seems that Foullon also 
showed, by some sign, that he was pleased; for he 
understood what was meant by Lafayctte’s proposal. 
All at once the scene changed. ‘They understand 
one another,” cried one voice. ‘‘ What is the use of 
judging a man who has been judged these thirty 
years ?” said a well-dressed man. This was Foullon’s 
death-warrant. The approach of the Palais-Royal, 
and of the Faubourg St. Antoine, of the patriots who 
“had laid aside their work for the ‘cause of their 
country,” was announced. The crowd in the Hétel 
de Ville was driven onwards by a flow of new comers ; 
electors, judges, and witnesses, were dashed against 
the burcau; and Foullon, and the chair on which he 
sat, were turned over: he was seized, and dragged to 
@ 
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a lantern at the corner of the Rue de la Vannerie. 
The cord that was put round his neck broke twice; 
and twice the old man, on his knees, cried for mercy. 
Some were compassionate enough to be ready to cut 
him down with their sabres; but his unrelenting 
assassins saved him till a fresh rope was got; and he 
was then hanged for the third time. His two gold 
watches and his money were carried to the committee 
of electors, who gave a receipt for these articles. A 
man cut off his head, stuffed a handful of hay into 
the mouth, and carried this trophy about the streets 
of Paris. 

One tragedy was not sufficient for the day. Ber- 
tier de Sauvigny, the son-in-law of Foullon, was 
arrested by two masons, as he was passing through a 
streét in Compiégne. Bertier, in his office of inten- 
dant of the army in and about Paris, had to provide 
for the troops. He was suspected of having intended 
to cut the crops green, both to feed the horses and to 
raise the price of grain; but this fact is denied by his 
family ; and nobody has affirmed that it was cver 
proved. He was charged generally with being actively 
engaged in anti-revolutionary schemes; and this 
charge, and his relationship to Foullon, were sufficient 
for his condemnation. It is said that Bertier was a 
clever and honest administrator; but his disposition 
was harsh, and his manners and language arrogant and 
insulting. The committee of electors disapproved of 
his arrest; but being informed that the municipality 
of Compiégne could not answer for his safety, if he 
were set at liberty, they sent a detachment of horse, 
under the direction of two electors, to bring him to 
Paris. A crowd accompanied Bertier and his escort 
with threats and curses. On arriving at the barrier 
St. Martin, a wagon appeared, containing boards 
arranged one above another, with these inscriptions : 
‘‘ He has robbed the king, and France; he has de- 
voured the substance of the people; he has been the 
slave of the rich, and the tyrant of the poor; he has 
betrayed his country ;” and the like. The vagueness 
of these charges, the form of expression, and the whole 
contrivance, fully justify the conclusion that the pas- 
sions of the suffering poor were stimulated by persons 
of a different class, 

The black, unwholesome bread, which was the food 
of the poor, was held on the points of pikes, or thrown 
into the carriage which conveyed Bertier, with the 
words, * This is the bread which you made us eat.” It 
was now evening, and torches shed a gloomy light on 
the motley throng crowned with laurel, and women 
singing to military music, who walked before the car- 
Yiage. At St. Méry a body of men met the procession, 
and presented to Bertier the head of Foullon, stuck 
on a pike, and covered with blood and mud. LEtienne 
de la Riviére, one of the electors who was sent to con- 
duct him to Paris, a brave and generous man, had 
the presence of mind to say that it was the head of 
Delaunay ; but Bertier, it appears, knew whose head 
it was. He made a singular remark, which is attested 
by De la Riviére: “ I should believe such outrages as 
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these without example, if Jesus Christ had not expe- 
rienced still more cruel insults. He was a God; I am 
but a mah.” 

It was nine in the evening when Bertier was 
brought into the great hall of the Hétel de Ville, before 
the electors. To the questions of Bailly, he replied, 
‘¢ I have obeyed your orders. You have my papers: 
you are as well informed as I am.” The interrogatory 
was prolonged by Bailly, apparently to get time; but 
the Place de Gréve was roaring, and the approach of 
the dreaded Faubourg St. Antoine was announced. 
A crowd rushed into the haJl; and Bailly, who lost his 
presence of mind, could only stammer out: ‘‘ He must 
go to the Abbaye.” Bertier left the hall, accom- 
panied by de la Riviére, without sceming to be aware 
of his danger; at least he showed no fear. As soon as 
he reached the Place de Gréve, he was scized and 
dragged towards the lantern on which Foullon had 
been hung. In desperation, he snatched a pun from 
one of the by-standers, threw himself upon his assail- 
ants, and fell pierced with wounds. <A dragoon seized 
the body, tore the heart out of it, and carricd it, drip- 
ping with blood, to the Hétel de Ville, crying out, 
‘‘ Here is the heart of Bertier.” Bailly was thunder- 
struck; and Lafayette, who was present, exclaimed, 
‘* Deliver me from a duty which compels me to witness 
such horrors.” ‘The comrades of the ferocious soldier 
avenged the honour of their body, by compelling him 
to fight with them, and he fell that night in a duel. 

These two sanguinary murders are important facts 
in the history of the period: they were the preludes to 
other more atrocious crimes. That the assassins were 
a small number, as some of the French historians 
ussert, may be true: it may also be true that the fury 
of the, mob was stimulated by secret enemies of Ioullon 
and Bertier: other suppositions are made, but they 
are not worth mentioning. The regular constituted 
authorities of Paris had been overthrown ; and the new 
authorities, with Bailly the mayor, and Lafayette, the 
commander of the National Guard, were impotent, 
Both Bailly and Lafayctte tendered their resignations, 
which the districts refused to accept; and they were 
prevailed upon to continue in office.* Mirabeau, in 
his nineteenth letter to his constituents, spoke of the 
long patience of the people. Me said, that the explo- 
sion of popular indignation was sometimes legitimate ; 
but that such scenes of violence could not be continued 
without leading men to turn their eyes, soon or late, 
even to a despot to protect them. It is an indisputable 
fact, that the:murder of Foullon and Bertier was not 
looked upon by the majority of the people of Paris 
with horror and disgust. So unpopular were these 
two men, that their death was viewed as an act of jus- 
tice, only irregular in its execution. Frenchmen 
were still accustomed to witness the odious punishment 
of torture and the wheel; and society may hence learn 
a lesson, that tke sight of cruel executions tends to 
destroy the feelings of humanity. Pamphlets were 
published, in which the death of Foullon end Bertier 

* ¢Hist. Parlem.,’ ii., 149. 
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FRANCE, AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 


IUULLON A ITA LANILENL. 


Was the subject of meiriment; and the caricatures of | the Bastille had deserved his fate: the other two, he 


the time familiaiized the people with the idea of -mur- 
der. One of thesc caiicatures, which was largely sold, 
represented bodies of pcasants, citizens, or soldiers, 
marching in procession with pikes, and heads stuck 
upon them ; and the caricatures bore the words, “ This 
is the way that traitors are punished.” * 

The news of the deaths of Foullon and Bertier 
made a dcep impression on the National Assembly, 
which was increased by one of the deputies announcing 
that he knew that a list of sixty proscribed persons 
had been made out, and the names of several members 
af the Assembly were included in it. Lally-Tolendal 
renewed his motion about a proclamation. Mirabeau 
declared that the chief cause of the disorders at Paris 
was the want of any recognized authority: there was 
total disagreement between the districts and the elec- 
tors, who had usurped the administiation of Paris 
without the formal assent of the Commune. He 
proposed that they should send to Paris a deputy for 
each district, to establish a centre of correspondence 
among all the assemblies; and that it should be for- 
mally declared that the functions of the electors were 
at an end, and that every assembly which exercised 
municipal powers should be established with the con- 
sent of all. Gouy d’Arcy said, that the governor of 

* «Hist. Parlem.,’ u., 150. 


said, were doubtless guilty—(he did not say of what)— 
but they ought to have been tried legally. He added,— 
and it is a significant admission from a deputy . ‘* Do 
not believe that it is only that class of men who aie 
called the people, that has run to such excesses: a 
great number of citizens accompanied the populace— 
encouraged, animated them; and several have not 
shrunk from washing their hands in human blood. 
The people may become accustomed to these bloody 
spectacles; they may make the shedding of blood 
their amusement. Barbarity may become a habit:” 
a prophetic glimpse into the horrors of the future. 
Barnave spoke lightly of the outrages of Paris: ‘‘ We 
must not be too much alarmed,” he said, ‘at the 
storms which are inseparable from a revolution. The 
principal object is, to make the constitution, and to 
secure liberty; for which end, two things are first 
necessary—a garde bourgeoise, and well-organized 
municipalities. After that we must secure legal forms 
of procedure for crimes against the State. The people 
will then be pacified, and of themselves will become 
tranquil.””* 


* «Hist. Parlem.,’ in., 157. See the anecdote about 
Barnave and a son of Foullon, in Madame Campan’s ‘ Mé- 
moires,’ u., 61; and Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., 
translated by Dallas, 1, 345. 
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The motion of Lally-Tolendal, with some modi- 
fications, was carried. It was an invitation to all 
Frenchmen to maintain order; to confide in their king 
and their representatives; and to respect the laws. 
It declared that those who had been, or should be, 
invested with power, and had caused, or should cause, 
by their crimes, the misery of the people, should be 
tried according to law; and the like. This idle and 
useless declaration was ordered to be printed, and sent 
by the deputies to all their constituents. It produced 
no effect at all. 

It was on the proposal of Bailly that the sixty dis- 
tricts of Paris appointed a new Assembly of one hun- 
dred and twenty members, which was entrusted with 
the re-organization of the municipality. The new 
Assembly, however, did more than it was appointed to 
do; it requested the electors to continue their sittings ; 
confirmed Bailly and Lafayette in their functions; 
appointed a police, and a bureau of subsistence: it 
took, in fact, the administration of Paris into its hands, 
under the name of La Commune, afterwards well known 
and remembered. 

The death of Foullon and Bertier was the signal 
for fresh emigrations of the nobility, which excited 
fresh alarm among the people; a.td some of the emi- 
grants were stopped. Besenval was made prisoner by 
the municipality of Villenaux. Cazalés, a noble and 
an vloquent speaker, who had fled from the National 
Assembly, of which he was a member, was also stopped, 
and thus reserved for further distinction. The Abbé 
Maury had the same fortune at Péronne; and the 
Duke de Vauguyon, formerly ambassador of France to 
Spain, was stopped at Havre. 

On the 28th of July, upon the motion of Volney, 
it was resolved, that in order to save time a com- 
mittee of thirty members of the National Assembly 
should be appointed, to which should be referred all 


matters of police and administration, and that the com-. 


mittee should report upon them to the Assembly. 
Duport had another proposition to make. There was 
a rumour that the port of Brest was going to be deli- 
vered to the English by somebody,—probably by the 
nobility of Bretagne.* Duport proposed a committee 


* The ‘ Hist. Parlem.’ says, that it was a popular rumour 
without any evidence. ‘The Duke of Dorsct, the English 
ambassador at Paris, certainly told M. Montmorin of such a 
proposition having been made, but without saying by whom, 
to the British Government, which indignantly rejected it. 
Those who are curious to see how this obscure mattcr 1s 
handled by a French writer of extreme opinions, may turn 
to Michelet, ‘Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’i., 186. The Duke 
of Dorset, in a letter dated July 26, 1789, which is printed 
in the ‘ Annals,’ &c., of Bertrand de Moleville, speaks of the 
‘shocking plot.” (Vol. i., chap. 13.) Whatever truth there 
may have been in the plot, the British Government had 
nothing to do with it. The Duke of Dorset had sent an 
account to the British Government of the steps that he had 
taken by writing his letter of July 26th; in which he pro- 
tested against the insinuations that his “ Court had in some 
degree fomented the agitations that for some time past have 
disturbed the capital.” He was instructed by the British 
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of four persons to inquire into the affair of Brest, and 
other like matters. Some members saw, in the propo- 
sition, the danger of an inquisitorial tribunal acting in 
secrecy, with powers ill-defined or unlimited. Cha- 
pelier replied, that the object was not to establish a 
tribunal, nor to violate the secrecy of letters: it was 
to form a committee, to receive information about sus- 
pected persons, from all the citizens in all the pro- 
vinces, who might choose to give information ; and the 
evidence, when collected, was to be sent to a compe- 
tent tribunal. A committee was:appointed, twelve in 
number,—the prototype, the precursor of the notorious 
revolutionary tribunal. Fear, suspicion, plots, and 
rumours of plots, filled all France; and no better evi- 
dence of the feverish state of public opinion exists than 
that of Arthur Young, who was at this time travelling 
in France.* 

Necker reached Bale on the 20th of July, and lodged 
at the Three Kings. On the following day he heard 
that the Duke and Duchess de Polignac had arrived at 
Bale, and he learned from them the recent events at 
Paris. The letter of the king and the resolution of 
the Assembly were brought to him a few days later; and 
though alarmed at the accounts which‘he had heard of 
the state of affairs at Paris, aftcr some little hesitation 
he wrote to the king and to the Assembly, to assure 
them of his zeal for the interests of the French nation; 
and full of his own importance and conscious of his 
good intentions, he set out for Paris. Ilis journey was 
a kind of triumphal procession, marked by the ringing 
of the village bells, flowers scattered on his path, the 
respectful salutations of the new militia, and cries of 
‘Yong live Necker, the father of the people!"’ At 
Versailles, where he arrived on the 28th of July, he 
found everything changed, the king deserted, and the 
queen dispirited and melancholy. Montmorin was 
again minister for foreign affairs, and St. Priest had 
the charge of the royal household. His reception by 
the National Assembly was most flattering. The pre- 
sident, the Duke de Liancourt, told Necker, in his 
address, that the first nation in the world saw in him 
the only person who could remove the obstacles that 
might still oppose its regeneration.t Necker believed 
what he heard; he thought that he had power, and he 
tried the experiment. On his road to Versailles he 
had written to the authorities at Villenaux, to pray that 
they would set Besenval at liberty; but his request was 
not complied with. On the 30th of July, he paid a 
visit to Paris. ‘Twelve electors were waiting for him 


Government “to renew to M. de Montmorin, in the most 
positive terms, the assurances of the ardent desire of his 
Britannic Majesty and his ministers to cultivate and support 
the fmendship and harmony which were happily subsisting 
between the two nations.” The Duke of Dorset did this m 
his letter of the 3rd of August, to M. Montmorin; and he 
requested him to communicate it to the Assembly. 

* Account of his adventure near Clermont, ‘ Travels,’ &c., 


1, p. 161. ‘és 
+ Bertrand-de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &c., ii, Appendix iy , 
English Translation. 
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at the Hétel de Ville, where he was received with 
clamorous applause: he was presented with the revo- 
lutionary cockade, and told that “these colotirs were 
dear to him, for they were those of liberty.” He was 
addressed by M. de la Vigne, in the name of the com- 
mune; to which he replied in terms of strong feeling: 
he asked for pardon for Besenval, with tears in his 
eyes; and it was granted by acclamation.* A general 
amnesty was proposed by Clermont Tonnerre: and 
that was granted too. Necker returned to Versailles 
delighted with his ‘visit; but the illusion was soon 
dispelled. 

As soon as the decision of the electors about the 
amnesty was known, all Paris was in a blaze. The 
electors, it was said, had no power to pardon the ene- 
mies of the people. The district of the Oratoire itself 
repealed the amnesty, by sending two of its members 
to Villenaux with orders to prevent Besenval being 
released. The electors retracted what they had done : 
they said that they only meant to forbid acts of vio- 
lence, and to prevent persons being punished without 
the form of legal procedure. The Nationa] Assembly 
settled all further disputes, by declaring that Besenval 
should not be set at liberty, and that he should be 
brought before the court of the Chatelet. It was on 
the 30th of July that the electors finally ceased to exer- 
cise municipal powers, and were replaced by the repre- 
sentatives of the commune of Paris. 

One of the last acts of the committee, which now 
lost its power, was a decree of the 24th of July, which 
declared that hawkers and other sellers of publications 
calculated to excite disturbance, which should not bear 
the printer’s name to them, should be lodged in prison 
by the patroles; and that those who printed such pub- 
lications, without the sanction of an author who had a 
recognised existence (une existence connue), should be 
answerable fur them. This shows that the bourgeois 
class, who had seized on the administration of Paris, 
were alarmed at the publications of the day, which were 
filled with falsehood, and calculated to inflame the 
people. This measure of the committee was, of course, 
unpopular; and it happened that about the same time 
the intercepted letters of those who were ‘“ conspiring 
against liberty,” were not opened from scruples of 
delicacy and respect to the secrecy of correspondence. 
The National Assembly had received from Bailly a 
packet of letters, which had been put into his hands, 
and one of them was addressed to the Comte d’ Artois. 
An animated discussion followed on the propriety of 
opening them; but the Assembly came to no decision, 
though the letter to the Comte d’Artois was of course 
supposed to be of treacherous import. It was be- 
lieved all through France that the queen and the Comte 
l’Artois were conspiring against the popular cause. 
Young, who was at this time travelling in the pro- 
vinces, found the belief almost universal, and he did 

* Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., ii. Appendix iv., 
where Necker’s adress is printed. Madame de Staél ac- 


companied her father to Paris, (‘ Considérations,’ &c., 
Prem. Part, ¢ 23.) 
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not escape without being subjected to several examina- 
tions himself. People could not believe it possible 
that an English farmer should come to look at the 
agriculture of France without having some plot in his 
head. 

The death of Pinel at this time increased the popular 
excitement. This Pinel was a money dealer and secre- 
tary to the king, a man of mild manners and strict 
probity in fulfilling his engagements. Such was the 
confidence in him, that people were eager to put their 
money in his hands ; for which he allowed an enormous 
rate of interest. Nobody knew how he employed the 
money: he was neither a gambler, an adventurer in 
lotteries, nor a money lender. Though he was inti- 
mately acquainted with several of the chief persons 
about court, he was rather disposed to confer his 
favours on the less wealthy class: the favour that he 
conferred was to accept their money and pay a high 
rate of interest on it. On the 29th of July he dined 
with his family, invited some friends to sup with him, 
and went out about six in the evening, but he did not 
return. The day after he was found in a wood near 
St. Germain, covered with blood. A loaded pistol was 
found in his pocket, and one that had been discharged 
was found in the ‘wood. He could not explain how 
this had happened, any further than that he had been 
assassinated, that his affairs were in good condition, 
and he particularly requested that his red portfolio 
should be looked after. He died in three days; the 
red portfolio could not be found, and it turned out that 
he was insolvent. His obligations were fifty-four 
millions of livres, and hundreds of families were ruined. 
The question was, had he been assassinated or had he 
committed suicide? The evidence as given proves 
suicide and not assassination. But how had he em- 
ployed all the money that he had been intrusted with ? 
It was conjectured that he was the banker of a body 
of speculators in grain. The reasonable conclusion is, 
that the speculation had failed, as every such specula- 
tion must fail, if it is to be carried on with borrowed 
money at an enormous rate of interest. The death 
of Pinel was thus connected by popular belief, at 
least, which has been adopted by some French writers, 
with what they call indifferently the monopoly of 
grain, or speculation in grain, for which they use the 
word accaparement. The word monopoly, so often 
ill understood, and abused wherever it is used, does 
not here mean that certain persons had the sole pri- 
vilege of buying up corn, which would be a monopoly 
in the strict sense of the term: it means that indivi- 
duals joined together their means to buy up grain when 
it was cheap, and kept it until it was dear. Under the 
French monarchy, as in the time of Louis XV., when 
king, ministers, and persons in office leagued together 
to make a profit by speculation, and when commerce, 
like everything else in France, was in fetters, it is 
likely enough that the system of corn speculation had 
its abuses, especially when official persons were mixed 
up with it; but it is no less likely, indeed certain, that 
even a royal speculator could not always eseape Joss. 
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But it is against the system of accaparement generally 
that the popular indignation in 1789 was excited ; and 
this absurd prejudice is perpetuated by such writers as 
Louis Blanc and Michelet in their histories of the French 
Revolution. The true cause of the famine of 1789 was 
not great scarcity : it was solely owing to vicious inter- 
ference, and Necker himself was the great author of it. 
Brienne, who was minister in 1787, had allowed the 
exportation of corn,—a measure of all others calculated 
to insure a sufficient supply, for the farmer grows with 
the hope of profit, and the better chance he has of 
profit, the more corn will he grow. The crop of 1788 
was short, but not short enough to have caused very 
high prices. Necker began his administration by 
instituting inquiries into the amount of the crop in 
France and the wants of foreign countries. In May 
and June bread grew dear; but as soon as Necker 
announced in June that he had bought up wheat and 
other grain in all parts of Europe, and that a large part 
had arrived, what was the consequence? An imme- 
diate rise of grain in the market, in some places twenty- 
five per cent.; for everybody believed that the scarcity 
was greater than it was. The police fixed the price at 
which wheat was to be sold in the market: the farmer 
responded by keeping his wheat at home, and selling it 
on the spot at a higher rate than the arbitrary market 
price. Young, who was in France at the time, was a 
witness of the effect of Necker’s operations. This 
is the minister of whom a living French writer says, 
‘“Necker was not a politician: he was timid, vain, 
ridiculous. But in the matter of subsistence, we must 
here do him justice; he was an administrator, inde- 
fatigable, full of industry and resources.” Necker’s 
grand operation of corn-buying cost forty millions of 
livres, increased the price of all grain, and provided 
about as much as would satisfy the consumption of al] 
France—for three days. Necker, in his ‘ Mémoire 
Instructif,’ said “the speculations (les accaparemens) 
are the primary cause to which the multitude attribute 
the high price of grain; and, in fact, there has often 
been reason to complain of the cupidity of speculators.” 
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Yet what do speculators do? ‘‘ They buy when corn 
is cheap, in order to hoard it til] it is dear; this is their 
speculation, and it is precisely their conduct that keeps 
the people from starving.” (Arthur Young.) The 
blunders of Necker, the want of confidence or security 
which every man felt who had grain, (for he was never 
safe against popular violence,) the arbitrary fixing of 
prices—all combined to turn a year of ordinary scarcity 
into a year of famine. ‘* The dearness of bread round 
Paris produced violent riots, the echo of which was 
prolonged by the Palais Royal. Chatel, mayor of St. 
Denis, was massacred in a moment of blind and furious 
passion.” (Louis Blanc.) It is Arthur Young's con- 
clusion, that “all the evils of the year 1789" (so far 
as concerns the famine, he means) ‘ would have been 
prevented, if monopolizers, (he means speculators, ) by 
raising the price in the preceding autumn and by 
Jessening the consumption, had divided the supply 
more equally through the year.” * 


* The ‘ Histoire Parlementai®’ (ii. 457, &c.) contains, in 
a long eatract from the ‘Moniteur,’ the history of the mono- 
poly of. grain, as it is called, beginning with the decree of 
1764, which permitted the exportation of grain to foreign 
countries, and ending with the affair of Pinel. Many of the 
facts m this history are instructive, but the ignorant pre- 
judices of the writer almost surpass the bounds of all credi- 
bility. The same ignorant perversion of facts pervades the 
histories of the French Revolution by Louis Blane and 
Michelet. The chapter in Arthur Young’s ‘ Travels’ (chap. 
xviii., Of the Police of Corn in France) 1s an excellent com- 
mentary on this period of the French Revolution. It is 
somewhat remarkable that an English farmer, in 1789, should 
have had these just views of the commerce in grain, which a 
British Parliament, half a century later, could with difficulty 
be brought to recognize. Compare also ‘Ilist. Parlem.,’ 
(ii., 2, &c.,) for further particulars as to the corn speculations. 
Camille Desmoulins had the folly to assert ¢hat a single 
year’s produce in France was sufficient for three years’ con- 
sumption; (see Young’s Remarks, 1, 485,) that there had 
been six successive good harvests, and yet corn was scarce, 
solely owing to the dealers. Madness could go no further 
than this. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE FOURTH OF AUGUST. 


Tux disorder in the provinces was equal to that of 
Paris; and an accident gave new matter for fear, sus- 
picion, and violence. The municipality of Vesoul sent 
a letter, dated the 22nd of July, to the National As- 
sembly, which commenced in these terms: “ The town 
of Vesoul does not wish to afflict the National Assem- 
bly by an account of all the excessive disorders in its 
bailliage ; chéteaux burnt, demolished, or at least pil- 
laged ; all the archives broken open ; the registers and 
terriers carried off; dépéts violated ; the most horrible 
menaces, and extreme acts of violence.” The town 


urgently requested the Assembly to take measures to 
tranquillize the honest part of the people and the inha- 
bitants of the rural districts, and to employ force 
against the bands of pillagers.* 

M. de Mesmay, lord of Quincey, which was near° 
Vesoul, had given notice to the inhabitants of Vesoul, 
and to the troops of the garrison there, that on the 
occasion of the happy event, in which all the nation 
participated, (the happy union between the king and 
the National A’ssembly), he would entertain all persons 

* < Hist. Parlein ,’ in, 100 > 
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who should come to the chateau; but M. de Mesmay 
himself had retired, saying, that his presence might 
interfere with the harmony of the festival. His pretext 
was, that he was a protester (protestant; which means 
that he had‘protested against the double representation 
of the Tiers Etat), a noble, and member of the par- 
liament of Besancon. The invitation brought together 
a great number of people, citizens and soldiers, who 
were taken to a place some distance from the chateau. 
While all was merriment, a train was lighted, which 
was connected witli a mine made in the place where 
the people were amusing themselves. On the noise 
of the explosion, the brigadier and lieutenant-general 
of the maréchaussée hurried to the chateau, where they 
saw men drenched in their own blood, dead bodies 
strewed about, and palpitating limbs.* 

The transaction thus appeared as a horrible con- 
spiracy, though it was afterwards ascertained that M. 
de Mesmay was free from all blame. A barrel of 
gunpowder, which was in an outhouse on the premises, 
had accidentally explodeg about midnight, having been 
fired by some soldiers, who were trying to see if it con- 
tained wine. The gunpowder was used for blasting 
rock, as part ‘of M, de Mesmay’s vineyard was on a 
stony soil.t 

The careless manner in which the report was drawn 
up, and the way in which it was received by the 
Assembly, tended to fan the flame that was ready to 
burst forth. Exaggerated reports of the affair at 
Vesoul spread all over France, with rumours about 
brigands in the pay of the aristocracy, and hired to cut 
down the crops. The peasants had real grievances to 
complain of, and they set about redressing them in the 
way in which ignorance and fanaticism always begin 
their work. In Upper Alsace many chateaux were 
burnt to the ground. In Franche-Comté several 
abbeys weré invested by bands of peasants; and the 
chateau of Vauxvilliers, which belonged to the Duchess 
of Clermont-Tonnerre, was completely destroyed: the 
duchess ‘nid herself in a loft, where she remained till a 
company of chasseurs released her, ‘The disorders 
began before the 4th of August, and were continued 
after that day. It is said that in the Maconnais and 
Beaujolais seventy-two chiteaux were burnt. The 
object of the peasants was not only to humble the 
nobility, but to get bread; for they threatened to burn 
the farm houses where they supposed that grain was 
kept. Arthur Young writes, on the 2lst of July, 
when he was at Strassburg: ‘The spirit of revolt is 
gone forth into various parts of the kingdom; the 
price of bread has prepared the populace everywhere 
for all sorts of violence.” At Dijon, in Burgundy, he 
found in the inn, ‘‘a gentleman, unfortunately a 


* © Hist. Parlem.,’ ii, 160; which gives the words of the 
procés-verbal. 

1 Bertrand de Moleville, Annals, &c, i. 354. He says 
that the full account of the dreadful conspiracy at Quincey, 
was dispersed throughout the kingdom. There 1s no dispute 
about the innocence of M. de Mesmay. Louis Blanc, ‘ Llist. 
de la Rey. Yrane.,’ it. 47. 
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seigneur, his wife, family, three servants, an infant 
but a few months old, who escaped from their flaming 
chateau, half naked, in the night; all their property 
lost, except the land itself; and the family, valued and 
esteemed by the neighbours, with many virtues to 
command the love of the poor, and no oppression to 
provoke their enmity.”* It seems clear that the 
rumours about brigands were false. M. G. de Morveau, 
the celebrated chemist, told Arthur Young, at Dijon, 
that “all the violences in that province, that had come 
to his knowledge, had been committed by the peasants 
only ; much had been reported of brigands and nothing 
proved.” This was Young’s opinion: he saw nothing 
of brigands, though he traversed Burgundy and 
Franche-Comté, in which they were rumoured to be 
going about in bodies of many hundreds.t 

Atrocious acts of cruelty were committed in some 
places. In Languedoc, the Marquis de Barras was 
massacred and cut to pieces in the presence of his wife, 
who was pregnant. In Normandy, the manager of 
an estate, refused to deliver up the title-deeds of his 
master, who was absent, and fire was applied to the 
soles of his feet to compel him to yield to the demands. 
In Franche-Comté the Baron de Mont-justin was 
suspended for an fiour in a well, while the people were 
deliberating on the manner in which he should be put 
to death. He was luckily saved by some soldiers who 
were passing by. But plunder and destruction were 
not always accompanied with personal violence: 
indeed, some writers assert that the cases of cruelty 
were not numerous. In such seasons of anarchy, as 
in the proscriptions of the triumviri at Rome, there 
were also examples of generous devotion; and some 
of those who had seignorial rights, and were known 
for their kind and humane disposition, were protected 
against outrage by the peasants. 

The National Assembly showed no vigour during 
these disorders. The middle or bourgeois class made 
some efforts to prevent outrage; and in some places 
conflicts took place between them and the peasants, 
who were repulsed. Some of the peasants who were 
taken were immediately executed. At Lyon “particu- 
larly, the bourgeois class were most active in organiz- 
ing themselves, to prevent violent attacks on the 
chateaux and the convents: with some dragoons they 
dispersed a large body of peasantry, who were threat- 
ening the convent of Salette, killed eighty of them, 
and carried off sixty prisoners to Lyon, with their 
hands tied. The workmen of Lyon, roused at this 
sight, mounted on the house-tops, and threw down 
stones on the volunteers and dragoons; but a discharge 
of musketry checked them. ‘‘ Thus,” says a modern 
French writer, who, under whatever form of words he 
may disguise his views, is the preacher of violence, 
‘‘ even before the common enemies were prostrated, 
the bourgeoisie turned against their auxiliaries, It 
was because many yet saw in the storm only the power 


* Young, ‘ Travels,’ &c., i. 1502 
+ See ‘Ilist. Parlem.,’ ii. 243, as to the causes assigned 
for the violent outbreak of the peasants. 
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of destruction: they forgot that the seeds travel on the 
wings of the tempest, and that the furious winds have 
had given to them the power of diffusing fecundity.” * 

During these troubles, on the 1st of August, the 
Assembly was engaged in discussing this question: 
‘‘ Shall there be, or shall there not be, a declaration of 
the rights of man and of citizens prefixed to the con- 
stitution?” A fruitful matter for discussion : fifty-six 
members entered their names as speakers. Barnave 
said, in the course of the discussion, ‘‘ the necessity 
for a declaration of rights has been clearly demon- 
strated ; I think that it is indispensable to prefix to the 
constitution a declaration of the rights which a man 
ought to enjoy. It should be simple, intelligible to 
everybody ; it should become the National Catechism.” + 
The discussion was adjourned to the 3rd of August, 
Monday, and continued. In the evening of the same 
day the Assembly had business on hand more pressing 
than a declaration of rights: M. Salomon, in the name 
of the Committee of Reports, stated ‘‘ that by letters 
from all the provinces, it appeared that property of all 
descriptions was exposed to the most scandalous rob- 
bery ; on all sides chateaux are burnt, convents destroyed, 
farms abandoned to pillage. The taxes, the seignorial 
dues, all is destroyed; the laws art without force, the 
magistrates without authority ; justice is only a shadow, 
which in vain is sought for in the courts.” He pro- 
posed a declaration that taxes and other dues ought 
not to be withheld till the Assembly had decided upon 
these rights; that no pretext for non-payment of them 
was valid; that the Assembly was grieved to sec the 
trouble occasioned by such refusals, and that they are 
essentially contrary to the principles of public law, 
which the Assembly would always maintain. A mem- 
ber said, during the discussion, that France would soon 
be in the greatest disorder; that it was a war between 
the poor and the rich; and if some means were not 
devised for securing the payment of taxes, the deficit 
would be above two hundred millions. He proposed 
that the Assembly should maintain its resolution of the 
17th of June, by which all the present taxes should be 
collecttd until they were replaced by others which 
Were more just; that those who should attack the 
liberty or property of any individual should be pro- 
secuted. The plan of a declaration was carried, and 
it was referred to the committee (comité de redaction) 
to draw up oné in form. 

A motion was made by Malouet, which contained the 
elements of a great social question. He showed that 
the changes which were about to be made would cause 
some difficulties. A great number of places and pen- 
sions ought to be abolished, or the amount of payments 
reduced ; the indirect effect, he said, would be to throw 
out of employment, and to deprive of wages numerous 
domestics and workmen of all kinds; the diminution of 
alms to the poor, of the consumption of the rich, and a 


* Louis Blanc, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Trang.’ ii. 482. 
4 Those who wish to’read some of the discussion will find 
it in the ‘ Hist. Parlem,’ ii. 192. 
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consequent reduction of the profits of trade. On the 
other hand, the diminution in the industry of the pro- 
ductive classes had for some sears been going on at an 
alarming rate; many manufactures had been given up, 
thousands of workmen were without employment, and 
mendicity had increased both in the towns and in the 
country. The maritime commerce was affected by the 
same stagnation ; among the various causes of which 
that might be suggested, he mentioned the multitude 
of regulations and fiscal claims which obstructed all 
the channels of industry. Alls these unfavourable 
elements would be increased by the cessation of the 
wages and salaries of a number of persons who had 
hitherto subsisted, directly or indirectly, on the pay- 
ment derived from abuses or public offices, or incomes, 
which the Assembly was about to suppress or reduce. 
The very measures, he said, which were going to 
be taken for the establishment of order, if not con- 
nected with due precautions, which were in the power 
of the Assembly, would certainly increase the want of 
employment, and add to mendicity and misery. It 
was the indigent class which lived on wages, which 
had no resource except their Jabour, that required all 
the solicitude of the Assembly ; this wis the body for 
which the Assembly ought to secure subsistence and 
labour. He had made an estimate that the number of 
unemployed persons, added to those who would be 
thrown out of employment by the reform of abuses, 
would amount to four hundred thousand. The object 
of the measures that he had to propose was to secure 
labour and subsistence, which were founded on the 
obligations of society towards those Who were in want 
of both, and on the immense resources of the nation. 
He proposed that the Provisional and Municipal 
Assemblies should establish, in all the towns and 
villéges of the kingdom, and in every parish of large 
towns, boards of relief and labour, that a board of 
distribution (bureau de répartition) should be established 
in every province; and there should be a general 
board of superintendence (bureau général de surveil- 
lance). The funds of the relief boards were to be 
formed by a union of all charitable funds, except those 
of the hospitals; the deficiency was to be supplied out of 
the contributions of the parish, which contributions were 
to be made good by an equivalent tax on all persons 
who were liable to taxation, and ‘‘ by the means result- 
ing from national credit,” that is, a loan. ‘‘ As soon 
as the boards shall be established, all the individuals 
in every parish who shal] be without labour shall 
be summoned. An exact list of such persons shall 
be made, containing the description, occupation, and 
domicile of each; and there shall be secured imme- 
diately to all who shall present themselves, a sufficient 
maintenance in money or in commodities, with a con» 
dition that those should be employed in the workshops 
of the parish who were able to labour.’”* 

This motion, which, it is said, excited some mur- 


® 
* ¢ Hist. Parlem.,’ ii., p. 215, &c., where the scheme is 
given at full length. 
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murings (rumewrs), was referred to the committees. 
‘Tt was on the evening before the 4th of August,” 
says Louis Blanc, ‘‘ that, by an inspiration which will 
honour his memory, Malouet had adjured his col- 
leagues to reflect on the condition of the working-class ; 


to open boards of charity; to establish workshops for 
A low murmur was raised: the Assembly 
passed on to other business.” The proposal of Malouet 
was simply to add to the artificial system of France 
another artificial arrangement, which could only give 
temporary relief, with the certainty of producing future 


labour. 


and greater difficulties; and this at the cost of addi- 
tional taxation.* 


The morning session of the 4th of August was tumul- 
The Deputies were wearied of a discussion 
which had lasted three days, and were eager to come to 
a vote. It was proposed by Camus, by way of amend- 
ment, that the word ‘‘ dutics” should be added to the 
He proposed the question thus: 
‘‘ Shall there be, or shall there not be, a declaration 
of the rights and of the duties of men and citizens ?” 
The proposition of Camu’ was put as an amendment 
The amendment was re- 
jected; and tlfe declaration of rights was to Be pre- 
sented that evening by the committee which was 


tuous. 


declaration of rights. 


to the principal question. 


appointed to draw it up. 


During this morning’s sitting, the king by letter 
informed the Assembly of the manner in which he had 


filled the vacant places in the ministry; he had given 


the seals to the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and the 
feuille des bénéfices, (the list of the benefices in the 
king’s gift,) to te Archbishop of Vienne; the depart- 
ment of war to M. de la Tour-du-Pin-Paulin ; and 
the Maréchal de Beauvau was made a member of the 
council: all these persons were deputies in the Assem- 
This announcement was received with great 
applause. ‘ihe president also read two letters ; one 
from M. de Montmorin, and the other from the Duke 
of Dorset to M. de Montmorin, in which the duke 


bly. 


assured him of the eager desire of his Britannic majesty, 


and of his ministers, to cultivate friendship and har- 


mony between the two nations. T 


In the evening of the 4th of August, Chapelier was 


President of the National Assembly, Thouret, an 
eminent lawyer of Rouen, had been proposed; but he 
was unpopular, the Palais Royal did not like him, and 
Chapelier was chosen in preference. Chapelier began 
by causing to be read the report of the committee on 
the troubles of the kingdom, and the mode of calming 
them. The Vicomte de Noailles then spoke: he said 
that the object of the plan contained in the report was 
to check the troubles in the provinces, to secure public 
liberty, to confirm proprietors in their true rights. 
But prompt measures were requisite to destroy all these 
evils, by ascending to their origin; he proposed that 
they should immediately declare, that taxes should be 
paid by all persons in the kingdom proportionally to 
* The comment of another extreme writer on this plan is 
worth reading, Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Franc.,’ i., 200. 
+ The lettes hes been already referred to, p. 4%. 
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their income ; that all public burdens should in future 
be equally supported by all; that all feudal rights 
should be made redeemable by the communities in a 
moncy value ; that all seignorial burdens (corvées), and 
other personal services should be abolished. The pro- 
posal was received in silence by the Assembly; but 
the members of the Breton club were all in excitement, 
and the duc d’Aiguillon, one of them, and the richest 
feudal proprietor in France, after the king, rose to 
speak. The Vicomte de Noailles was not a member of 
the Breton club, but he had learned that it had been 
agreed at the club that the duke should propose the 
redemption of seignorial rights, and he had anticipated 
him. The duke proposed, first, that all corporate 
bodies, towns, communities, and individuals, who had 
hitherto enjoyed particular privileges, and personal 
exemptions, should for the future bear their share of 
public charges, without any distinction; second, that 
as feudal and seignorial rights were a burden injurious 
to agriculture, but were still property, and that all 
property was inviolable, he proposed that these duties 
should for the future be redeemable at the pleasure of 
those who owed them, and at a reasonable rate, which 
was to be fixed. ‘The Vicomte de Noailles, who was 
only a younger merfiver of a family, and had no feudal 
rights, could afford to sweep away many of the seig- 
norial rights without any equivalent; but to the duc 
d’Aiguillon and others, such a measure would be a 
great diminution of income. ‘‘ The principal rental of 
many estates consisted in services and feudal tenures, 
by the baneful influence of which the industry of the 
people was almost exterminated.” * 

A Breton deputy, Le Guen de Kerengal, who wore 
the farmers’ dress of his province, now rose: he had 
never been heard before. What he said was direct to 
the point: ‘* You would have prevented the burning of 
the chateaux, if you had been more prompt in declaring 
that the terrible arms which they contain, and which 
for ages have tormented the people, were to be destroyed 
by the compulsory redemptiun which you were going 
to decree.’ These instruments were the title deeds of 
various kinds, which Le Guen called ‘‘ the monifments 
of the barbarity of our fathers.” “ Let us be just,” 
he said, ‘‘ let them be brought here, the title deeds 
which insult not only modesty, but even humanity ; let 
them be brought here, these title deeds which humi- 
liate the human species, by requiring men to be yoked 
to a wagon like beasts of labour; let them be brought 
here, those title deeds which compel men to pass the 
night in beating the ponds, to prevent the frogs from' 
disturbing the sleep of their voluptuous lords.+ Which 


* ‘A. Young’s Travels,’ &c. ‘“ Many of the nobles had 
oe fortune ;” Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Franc., 
2. ° 
+ This beating the ponds fo keep the frogs quiet was no 
exaggeration. It was called “ silence des grenouilles.*! 
Young (‘ Travels,’ &c., i. 537,) says, “‘ When the lady of the 
seigneur lies in, the people are obliged to beat the waters in 
marshy districts, to keep the frogs silent, that she may not 


be disturbed ; this duty, a very oppressive one, is commuted’ 
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of us in this age of intelligence would not make an expi- 
atory pile of these infamous parchments, and set fire to 
it in order to sacrifice them on the altar of the public 
good?” He told the Assembly that quiet would never be 
restored until they had promised the people to convert 
into money payments, redeemable at pleasure, all feudal 
rights of all kinds. He proposed the destruction of 
feudalism, but not without just compensation. 

The Assembly was roused to enthusiasm: fear, 
generosity, rivalry, all these emotions combined, urged 
on the whole body to make a sacrifice for the public 
good. The nobility set the example; the clergy 
followed. As to tithes, the practice of the French 
clergy was to take less than their due; yet the tithes, 
with other demands of the clergy, added greatly to the 
heavy burdens with which the cultivator was oppressed. 
The deputies of the commons had also their offering to 
make; they offered to renounce the privileges of pro- 
vinces and towns. Equality would thus be established, 
not only among individuals, but among all parts of the 
French territory. Some offered to give up their 
pensions; those who had nothing to surrender, made 
an offering of their services to their country. The 
steps of the bureau were covered, with deputies de- 
positing their renunciations. It was all done by 
acclamation; the reduction to form of all these im- 
portant measures was reserved for the following day. 
The "Archbishop of Paris proposed that a Te Deum 
should be celebrated in the king’s chapel, in presence 
of the king and of all the members of the National 
Assembly. Louis XVI. was proclaimed the restorer 
of French liberty. ‘‘ The sitting had been prolonged 
late into the night, when the president, after taking 
the opinion of the Assembly, suspended their patriotic 
declarations in order to read over the chief heads, and 
to obtain thereon the resolution of the Assembly, 
reserving the drawing up of them in form; which was 
done immediately and unanimously, with the necessary 
reservation of the oaths and the instructions of the 
different constituencies.””* Many of the members had 
made their renunciation conditionally, for they had not 
power to act where their individual interests only were 
not concerned. 

The following were the resolutions made in general 
terms on this memorable night : 

The abolition of everything which marked the con- 
dition of a serf. 

The power of redeeming all seignorial rights. 

The abolition of all seignorial jurisdictions. 

The suppression of all exclusive right to the chace, 
of pigeon-houses, and of warrens.+ 


into a pecuniary fine.” ‘Young gives an enumeration of 
many of these seignorial claims; he says, “ The very terms of 
these complaints are unknown in England, and consequently 
untranslateable,’’ such as cherauchées, quiniaines, saut de 
poisson, baiser de mariée, corvée a misericorde, §¢., §c. 


* « Hist. Parlem.,’ ii, 242. 
+ As to the game laws in France before the Revolution, 
see ‘ Young’s Travels,’ i. 535. 
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Tithes were to be commuted into a money payment ; 
and were also to be made redeemable. 

The abolition of all privileges and pecuniary immu- 
nities. 

Equality of taxation of all kinds. , 

The admissibility of all citizens to civil and military 
functions. 

Declaration that justice shall he administered gra- 
tuitously ; and the suppression of the sale of offices. 

Surrender of the peculiar privileges of provinces and 
towns; and the declaration of the deputies, who have 
imperative instructions, that they will write to their 
constituents to obtain their consent. 

Surrender of the privileges of several cities, as Paris, 
Lyon, Bordeaux, and others. 

Suppression of first-fruits, annates, and the plurality 
of benefices. 

Suppression of pensions obtained without good 
grounds. 

The reform of companies ( jurandes. ) 

A medal was to be struck, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of this day. 

Jt was two in the morning when the sitting closed. 
Mirabcau was not present at this sitting; nor was 
Siéyes. Other distinguished deputies also were ab- 
sent.* 

When the Assembly, in their sittings after the 4th of 
August, came to reduce to form their general resolu- 
tions, difficulties arose. The generous impulse was 
gone, and whatever other motives operated during the 
feverish night of the 4th: every man had recovered his 
usual tone of mind: some were for extending, some 
for restricting the concessions that had been made. 
Animated discussions and some resistance were the 
consequence, and the gratitude of the people in the 
meantime evaporated. 

It was necessary to distinguish between the feudal 
rights which were to be abolished, and those which were 
to be redeemed. Personal services were abolished, and 
though many of them had been commuted for money- 
payments, the payments also were abolished. Among 
the payments which may be considered as attached to 
land, the Assembly abolished those which were payable 
on the transfer of land; and all perpetual rents were 
declared redeemable. All kinds of services, both those 
imposed on persons and those attached to land, were of 
the nature of property, as they had a value. Even the 
seignorial jurisdictions were of this class, for they had 
been objects of hereditary succession for ages; but the 
Assembly abolished all of them, with the condition, 
however, that they should be maintained till other 
courts were established. 

The right of killing game on his lands was given to 
every man. A stand was made for the privileged 
pigeon-houses, from which the pigeons sallied in flocks 
and eat up the peasant’s grain: but it was resolved 
that any man might have a pigeon-house, and that in 

® 

* Soe Dunfont’s account of the night of the 4th of August. 
He was present. (‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,’ gp 144, &c.) 
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36 
harvest time pigeons might be killed, like common 
game, on the land where they should be found. All 
capitaineries were abolished, with the reservation that 
provision should be made for the amusements of the 
king, in such way as should be consistent with the 
freedom of property. The existence of capitaineries 
was inconsistent with the enjoyment of property. A 
capitaincrie was ‘‘the pardmountship of certain dis- 
tricts, granted by the king to princes of the blood, by 
which they were put in possession of the property of 
all game, even on‘lands not belonging to them; 
and, what is very singular, on manors granted Jong 
before to individuals.” * In speaking of capitaineries, 
the term “game” comprehended ‘‘ whole droves of 
wild boars and herds of deer, not confined by any wall 
or pale, but wandering at pleasure over the whole 
country, to the destruction of the crops, and to the 
peopling of the galleys by the wretched peasants, who 
presumed to kill them, in order to save that food which 
was to support their helpless children.” + 

The question of tithes gaused the greatest difficulty. 
On the 4th of August it had been declared that they 
should be made redeemable by the proprietors ,of the 
land. The Assembly now wished to abolish them, 
with a reservation that the State should provide for the 
maintenance of the clergy; and this was done, but at 
the same time it was declared that the clergy should 
colleét the tithes until the State had made provision 
for their body. But the people paid no more tithes: 
they had given over paying anything before the 4th of 
August, and they did not resume payments after that 
day. When feudalism was declared to be abolished on 
the 4th, it had in fact been abolished before: the 
measures of the Assembly came after events, and did 
not precede them. Sieyes opposed the abolition of 
tithes: he said that to abolish tithes without compen- 
sation was to*rob the clergy of their property to enrich 
the proprietors; for as every man had bought his pro- 
perty at an amount less by the value of the tithes, he 
would now’receive a pure gift of one-tenth of the value. 
He concluded his speech by saying: ‘‘ They would be 
free, and they know not how to be just.” ‘‘ My dear 
Abbé,” said Mirabeau to Siéyes, in a conversation, 
** you have let the bull loose, and you complain that he 
butts with his horns.” { Mirabeau had spoken on the 
subject of tithes and given his view of their nature: he 
denied that tithes were property, for property, he said, 


* Young, ‘Travels,’ &c., i. 535. 

+ Ibid. Free warren, of which some instances still exist 
in England, resembles a capitainene; though there is no 
evidence of its ever having been so oppressive a franchise as 
acapitainerie. Blackstone, ‘Com.,’ ii. 38. 

et Dumont, ‘Souvenirs,’ &c., p. 147. The argument of 
Siéyes was good, at least so far as concerned the proprie- 
tors deriving benefit from the abolition of tithes. Thiers 
(‘ Hist. de la Réy. Frang.,’ i. c. 3) has given his answer to it. 
The enemies of Siéyes do not admit that he was a disinter- 
ested man. There is an anecdote about him ip Bertrand de 
Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., vol.1, note 1, which may be more 
scandalous thdh true. 
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implied the power of alienation, and the clergy had not 
that power. His argument merely proved that the 
tithes of the clergy (in France) were not private pro- 
perty. He defined tithes to be a contribution designed 
for that part of the public service which relates to the 
ministers of religion; the subsidy with which the 
nation salaried the functionaries of morality and educa- 
tion. The word ‘‘salary” caused violent murmurs 
among the clergy. ‘‘I hear,” said Mirabeau, “ that 
this word excites murmurs: it might be said that it 
offends the dignity of the clergy ;” it was time to put 
away prejudices; there were only three ways, he said, 
of living in society, so far as he knew: a man must be 
a beggar, or a robber, or a salaried person; and by an 
ingenious sophism, founded altogether on false: assump- 
tions, hc put owners of property among those who live 
on salaries or wages.* 

On the llth of August, the Assembly reduced to 
form all the articles of the resolutions which had been 
made on the evening of the 4th of August, with the 
changes and modifications which had been made by 
various members and confirmed. The articles, nine- 
teen in number, are printed in the ‘ Histoire Parle- 
mentaire, (vol. ii., p. 259.) On the 13th of August 
all the articles were presented to the king, who accepted 
the title of restorer of French liberty, and was present 
at the Te Deum, having at his right the president, and 
all the deputies in his suite.f 

Thus, in one night, by a series of resolutions carried 
by acclamation, without any settled plan, without 
any deliberation, was the whole fabric of French so- 
ciety thrown down together with its load of abuses: 
there remained nothing but the king; the constitution 
was not yet made. But tranquillity was not restored: 
what the Assembly had done only showed the people 
that they could do what they pleased. ‘‘ Whatever is 
done through fear, never accomplishes its end. Those 
whom you expect to disarm by concessions, increase in 
confidence and audacity.” { Chateaux were still burnt: 
violence did not cease. The country was filled with 
men exercising their newly-acquired rights of sporting 
‘* For a few days past,”’ says Young, who, on the 30th 
of August, was near Aix, ‘“‘I have been pestered with 
all the mob of the country shooting: one would think 
that every rusty gun in Provence is at work, killing all 
sorts of birds; the shot has fallen five or six times in 
my chaise and about my ears.” —‘“‘ The same effects have 
flowed from the declarations of right relative to tithes, 
taxes, feudal rights, &c. In the declarations, condi- 
tions and compensations are talked of; but an unruly 
multitude seize the benefit of the abolition, and laugh 
at the obligations or recompense.” § 

The finances were in a deplorable state. In August, 
1788, when Necker became minister, he found only 
400,000 francs in the treasury. Things were now 
worse, for the public income was diminished and the 

* © Hist. Parlem.,’ ii. 257. 
t+ Thiers. « 
+ Dumont, ‘ Souvenirs,’ &c., p. 149. 
§ Young, ‘ Travels,’ &c., i., 176. 
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expenses were increased; grain had been bought and 
sold under cost price; considerable sums had been 
given as alms, and public works had been undertaken, 
in order to find employment for those who had none. 
For this last purpose, it is said, 12,000 francs a-day 
had been expended, as some say. Seventeen thou- 
sand men, according to other authorities, were em- 
ployed in the charitable workshop, (atelier de charité,) 
established at Montmartre, at twenty sous a-day. In 
this emergency Necker asked the Assembly to sanction 
a loan of 30,000,000, which, after some hesitation, they 
assented to, but they fixed the rate of interest at 43 
per cent. 

The discussion on the Declaration of Rights had 
been interrupted on the 14th of July, and again on the 
4th of August. It was now resumed; and after long 
deliberation, it was finally settled in the form in which 
it appeared.* Objections were justly made to the word 
Rights. Mirabeau said, ‘‘ Do not use the word Rights, 
but say, In the interest of all, it has been declared, &.” 
However the word Rights was maintained, and this is 
the title of the Declaration which is prefixed to the 
constitution of 1791, The Declaration is not a com. 
position that will bear a critical examination: it pos- 
sesses the faults inseparable from all general enuncia- 
tions of maxims or principles; and some faults pecu- 
liarly its own.} 

The question about the Constitution was the next ; 
and the English constitution was the model that pre- 
sented itself to several, as Necker, Mounier, and Lally. 
The essential elements of this constitution were con- 
sidered to be two chambers, and the royal assent to 
all legislative measures. But it has been well observed, 
that even if the partizans of the English constitution 
had clearly apprehended its character, they could not 
have ventured to say that the expression of the national 
will should not be supreme. In fact, the English con- 
stitution was not correctly apprehended by any foreigner 
at that time, certainly not by the members of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Its advantages do not consist in the 
formal separation of the legislative body into three 
limbs, and the executive power being in the crown: its 
value consists in having been the growth of many cen- 


* These tiresome discussions are given in the ‘ IIist. 
Parlem.,’ vol. ii., p. 299, &e. 

+ There is a critical examination of the Declaration of 
Rights by Bentham, in Part VIII. of his works, Edinburgh, 
1839. The examination, it is true, is in a great degrec a 
criticism of words and terms; but when people have solemn 
truths to announce, one expects them to be expressed with 
the utmost possible exactness. Michelet’s denunciation of 
the Benthams, the Dumonts, of the “ utilitaires,”’ and the 
“ empirics, who know no law save the written law,”” may have 
all the weight that it is entitled to. One remark is enough. 
The Declaration of Rights affirms many things to be true, 
which are false : it affirms many things, which need no affirm- 
ation; and some of the truths, which the world admits, which 
all men must admit, it expresses so ill, that it is not every 
man who can collect what is really meant from that which is 
said and that which is left unsaid. The same remark will 
often apply to M. Michelet’s observations in his history. 
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turies and the result of long struggles, and that it has 
the capability of adapting itself to the social changes 
which tifne and new circumstances bring with them. 

The question of two chambers had few to support 
it, except Mounier, Lally, and Necker. *In fact, the 
idea of an upper chamber at a time when all aristocracy 
had been humbled, was not to be entertained; for an 
upper chamber, in a constitution where there is a king, 
can only have any worth by being independent, that is, 
hereditary. Siéyes was against two chambers, as well 
as against the royal sanction: he viewed society as a 
unit; the majority had only to will, and the king to 
execute. Mirabeau was opposed to two chambers, 
partly because he knew that it was impossible to have 
them, and partly because, though an aristocrat himself 
and proud of it, he hated the aristocracy. He how- 
ever still maintained the necessity of the royal sanction; 
and in that he was consistent with himself. Barnave 
and the Lameth would not have anything that Mirabeau 
would, but they did not stick to their opinions so obsti- 
nately as Sigyes: they would grant to an upper cham- 
ber and to the king a suspensive veto, that is, the power 
of resigting the national will for a limited time. 

These questions divided the Assembly, and the 
people out of the Assembly, many of whom did not 
understand the question, which however did not dimi- 
nish their zeal as partizans. A man was for the veto 
or against it: that simple word comprehended? the 
whole question. He who was for the veto was for 
arbitrary power: he who was not, was against arbitrary 
power. The disciples of Rousseau, whose text-book 
was the Social Contract, considered that the existence 
of the veto would be inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of the people. The most ignorant had no idea what 
the veto was: some thought it was a tax.* 

The Palais-Royal was always boiling and fermenting. 
It was the place of meeting for those Whose ardour 
could not be subjected to rule or reason: it was now 
busy about the veto. Camille Desmoulins figured 
there, and though he was not naturally cruel, what he 
said tended to encourage cruelty. St. Hurugue duly 
proclaimed that they ought all to go to Versailles, to 
call the king and the Assembly to account for deferring 
the happiness of the people. On the 30th of August, 
St. Hurugue, with about fifteen hundred men, set out 
for Versailles to pay a visit to the Assembly; but 
Lafayette, with the National Guards, turned them 
back. St.lurugue continued his agitation till he was 
lodged in prison by the Commune of Paris. 

The final discussion of the Assembly comprised the 
three questions of the permanence of the Assembly, 
the two chambers, and the veto. As to the perma- 
nence of the Assembly, there was hardly a difference 


* Thiers, ‘Hist. de la Rév. Franc.,’ u., c. 3. Arthur 
Young, who saw all kinds of people while he was travelling 
in France during these months, speaks of the ignorance and 
stupidity of the great mass, as passing all that could be 
credited. Many did not take the least interest in political 
matters; and a great part of those who did, had not the 
slightest notion of what they were talking about. 
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of opinion: the long interruption of the National As- 
semblies had shown the necessity of preventing the 
same thing from happening again. When the’ question 
of the two chambers was finally put to the vote, the 
decision was for a single chamber. There were 499 
votes for one chamber, and 89 for two chambers. <A 
large number of the deputies retired before the vote 
was given, for many of them were intimidated. 

The veto was the next question, which gave rise to 
a long and stormy discussion. There were three opi- 
nions: one for an ‘absolute veto to be given to the 
king; another which would allow him no veto; and 
a third opinion, which was in favour of a suspensive 
veto, which would suspend the full effect of a legis- 
lative measure for one or more sessions of the legisla- 
ture. The three best speeches on this occasion were 
by Mirabeau, who was in favour of the suspensive 
veto, D’Antraigues, and Siéyes.* Siéyes maintained 
that the veto, whether absolute or suspensive, was only 
a lettre-de-cachet directed against the general will. 

The question of the yeto was settled on the 11th 
of September. On the 8th it had been determined 
that the Legislative Assemblies should be permanent ; 
on the 10th, that there should be a single chamber. 
On the 11th the suspensive veto was carried by a large 
majority; there were 673 votcs for it, and 323 against 
it. The question of the veto, before it was decided, 
had ‘divided the Assembly definitively into the left and 
right side (cété gauche and cété droit): all those who 
were in favour of the veto seated themselves on the 
right of the president, and all its opponents on the 
other side. This separation facilitated the taking of 
the votes by sitting and rising, which method had been 
preserved.+ 

None of the decrees of the Assembly had yet been 
presented to the king, and it was agreed to present 
to him the afticles of the 4th of August for his accept- 
ance. But here a question arose whether they should 
be presented for his sanction, which would imply the 
possibility of its not being given, or merely to be pro- 
mulgated: in other words, the question was, whether 
the articles were legislative or constitutive; if legis- 
lative, the king’s consent would be necessary ; if con- 
stitutive, it would not be necessary. The king, there- 
fore, according to this way of viewing the matter, had 
nothing to do with the making of the constitution. 
The articles were presented to the king on the 20th of 
September, and he was requested simply to promulgate 
them. One does not see why this ceremony might 
not have been dispensed with, if the reasoning of the 
Assembly was good for anything. 

At the same time it was yoted by acclamation that 
the crown should be hereditary, and the person: of the 
king inviolable. 

In reply to the articles, the king said that he ap- 
proved of the general spirit of them: he gave only 
@ conditional assent to some, and expressed a hope 
that they would ‘be modified in the execution: as to 

* All three printed in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ li. 381, &. 

T ‘Hist. Phrlem.,’ ii, 349. 
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a large part of them, he made the same objections that 
had been made during their discussion.* The Assem- 
bly instructed the president to go to the king again, to 
ask him to promulgate the articles; and the king con- 
sented.t The Assembly made the effect of the king’s 
suspensive veto continue during two legislatures, 
which appeared as a kind of compensation to the king 
for his concessions. 

The financial difficuitics went on increasing. The 
loan of thirty millions had not succeeded; a second, 
which had been allowed on the 27th of August, upon 
the proposal of Necker, had also failed. The ex- 
planation was very simple: there was no confidence. 
Neither Frenchmen nor foreigners were disposed to 
lend: the emigrations and the withdrawal of foreigners 
from France had also diminished the amount of the 
precious metals in circulation. The king and queen 
sent thcir plate to the mint to be coined, and they per- 
sisted in this resolution notwithstanding that the presi- 
dent of the Assembly went to the king according to 
the instructions of the Assembly, and requested the 
king to keep it. Private persons also sent their plate 
to the mint, and “‘ it was declared that a list of all those 
who should send plate to the mint, with the date of the 
days when sent, should be published every day in the 
Paris Journa], with an account of the number of ounces 
sent by each person.” +t Many persons made dona- 
tions for the public service in this emergency : ‘some 
gave large sums of moncy, others ear-rings and shoe- 
buckles; but the gifts of individuals can never meet 
the wants of a nation. The Assembly determined that 
there should be printed weekly a list of these ‘‘ patriotic 
gifts, and three members of the Assembly should be 
appointed to take charge of them.” 

Necker came again with his complaints; the 
Assembly had been sitting for five months, and had 
done nothing for the finances. He stated (24th Sep- 
tember) that the deficit was sixty-one millions of 
livres, and he asked for an extraordinary supply of 
eighty millions for the following year, to be raised by 
a contribution of one-fourth of each person’s income. 
Mirabeau, who was known to be an enemy of Necker, 
advised the Assembly to adopt Necker’s proposal with- 
out examination: he said, and he said justly, that as 
the Assembly had not time to examine the plan, the 
Assembly ought not to take the responsibility either of 
approving or disapproving. Mirabeau avowed his 
reasons: he said that he was not Necker’s friend, but 
that if he were, he would not hesitate to compromise 
him rather than the Assembly; that he did not think 
that the kingdom would be in danger, even if Necker 
should be mistaken in his schemes; but that the public 
safety would be endangered if the Assembly should 
lose its credit and fail in such a financial operation. 
He was applauded, but the discussion still went on. 

* «Hist. Parlem,,’ ii, 442, where the king’s answer is 
given. 
t ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ iii, 13, where the king’s second answer 
is given, September 21. 

t Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., ii, c. 14. 
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At last, by an effort of eloquence and genius, Mirabeau 
brought the Assembly to the point from which they 
were. continually wandering, to the contemplation of 
the danger from which they shrank—a national bank- 
ruptcy. He showed them that they could not evade 
the question. He said, ‘If declarations less solemn 
were not sufficient to secure our respect for public 
eredit, our horror for the infamous word ‘bankruptcy,’ 
I should venture to look into the secret motives, secret 
perhaps to ourselves, which cause us to hesitate so 
imprudently at the present moment to proclaim an act 
of great devotion, which will certainly be ineffectual if 
it is not speedy and truly spontaneous. I would say 
to those who perhaps familiarize themselves with the 
idea of not keeping public engagements, through the 
fear of making sacrifices, through alarm at taxation— 
what is bankruptcy but the most cruel, the most 
unjust, the most unequal, the most disastrous of taxes ? 
My friends, hear a word, a single word: two centuries 
of depredation and robbery have dug the gulf in which 
the kingdom is ready to be swallowed up. This hor- 
rible gulf must be filled up. Well, here is a list of 
French proprietors: choose among the richest, in 
order that you may sacrifice the smallest number of 
citizens; but still choose, for ought Sot a small number 
to perish in order to save the mass of the people? 
Come—these two thousand notables possess enough to 
make‘up the deficit. Restore order to your finances, 
peace and prosperity to the kingdom, sacrifice these 
victims without pity, throw them into the gulf, and it 
will close. You shrink back with horror, inconsistent 
and pusillanimous as you are; and do not you see that 
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to decree bankruptcy, or what is still more odious, to 
render it unavoidable without decreeing it, you dis- 
grace yourselves by an act @ thousand times more 
criminal, and criminal to no purpose?” for, he added, 
“the sacrifice which was first proposed wilt, at least, fill 
up the deficit.” He ended by saying: ‘‘ The other day, 
on the occasion of a ridiculous motion at the Palais- 
Royal, if was said to ws, ‘Catiline is at the gates of 
Rome, and yet you deliberate ;’ certainly there was 
neither Catiline, nor danger, nor Rome; but to-day 
the horrid bankruptcy is here, it “threatens to devour 
you, your honour, your fortunes, and yet you delibe-« 
rate!’ The Assembly deliberated no longer: they were 
alarmed, if not convinced; and they declared that 
having heard the report of the committee, they adopted 
with confidence the plan of the minister of finance.* 
From this time Mirabeau was the great orator of the 
Assembly. 


* Compare Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., ii., c. 14; 
and Dumont (‘ Souvenirs,’ &c , p. 187) who admits that “ this 
speech of Mirabeau was a sudden answer, which could not 
have been prepared, and that he owed everything to himself 
at a moment in which he showed himself superior to cvery- 
thing that had been written for him.” Mirabeau was too 
indolent to examine any subject thoroughly; but Panchaud’s 
remark that ‘‘ he was the first man in the world for speaking 
about what he did not understand,” is more witty than true. 
Panchaud worked for Mirabcau sometimes. Mole, the sgtor, 
who heard Mirabeau’s speech, did him justice. Te had 
greatly admired the orator's action and delivery ; “ Ah! 
Monsieur le Comte,’’ he said, “how you have missed your 
vocation! ’’ Mirabeau was not displeased.with this singular 
compliment. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIFTH OF OCTOBER. 


Parts had not been at rest since the 14th of 
July: and even the revolution of the 4th of August 
had not produced tranquillity. The new authorities 
of Paris fried to feed those who were starving, and 
to maintain order. But though bread was not abun- 
dant, journals and pamphlets abounded: the printers 
were a, class whose employment was not diminished, 
but prodigiously increased. The assembly of one 
hundred and twenty electors tried to check this fecun- 
dity of the press, which added to the uneasiness 
cdtiged by hunger the stimulus of political agitation. 
By 4 decision of the 2nd of August, its committee 
of police forbade the publication of any writing 
which did’ not bear the name of a printer and pub- 
lige, 4nd of which a copy was not deposited at the 
Chiinbré Syndicale. The publisher or printer was 
asd declared responsible for what the writing con- 
tained, with a reservation that the author might be 
procteded against, if there was occasion. At the same 
time instructions were given to the post-office admi- 
histration not to hawk about printed papers, which had 


not the visa and the approbation of the committce of 
police. Loustalot (‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ No. IV.) 
protested against this order as oppressive and contrary 
to the first principles of justice; and in fact it gave 
rise to much suspicion.* 

The only literature of the day was political. Several 
journals burst into existence on the opening of the 
States-General : there was ‘ Mirabeau’s Courier de Pro- 
vence,’ the ‘Courier de Versailles’ of Gorsas, the 
‘Patriote Frangais’ of Brissot, the ‘Point du Jour’ of 
Barrére, and others. Just before the 14th of July 
appeared the most popular of all the journals ‘ The 
Révolutions de Paris,’ of which Loustalot was editor, 
but it was signed by the pfinter, Prudhomme: of some 
numbers of this journal, two hundred thousand copies. 
were sold, Just before the 5th and 6th of October 
there was a fresh explosion of journals: ‘L’Ami du 
Peuple’ of Marat, and the ‘Annales Patriotiques’ of 
Carra and Mercier. Shortly after thege dates appeared 
the most lively of all the journals, ‘The Courier de 

* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ii., 246. » 
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Brabant’ of Camille Desmoulins ; and one of the most 
violent, § L’Orateur du Peuple’ of Fréron.* The press 
was still generally royalist: at least, the notion of a 
constitution without a king was not one of the political 
doctrines that was inculcated. There were only two 
writers who preached a republic: Brissot and Camille 
Desmoulins. As for the deputies and the mass of the 
people, the thing had not been thought of. The spec- 
tacle of kingly power debased, reduced to impotence, 
suggested its uselessness, and also its mischief. 

The Assembly felt that it was unequal to the cir- 
cumstances: too divided in interest and in feeling, it 
carried within it the elements of disorder, which had 
been brought together by the compulsory union of the 
Kistates. Volney, on the 18th of September, had 
moved that the Assembly should forthwith occupy 
itself with organizing future legislatures and deter- 
mining the qualifications of the electors, and of those 
who should be elected: the Assembly should then 
declare a gencral election, and the present representa- 
tives would be replaced, by others. The motion was 
received with applause, and tokens of almost unani- 
mous assent; but nothing was done. Marat, in his 
journal, (No. X. 20th September, ) approved of Volney’s 
proposal, which he said would have had the effect of 
purging the Assembly of the deputies of the nobility 
and of the clergy. 

During the months of August and September there 
were others besides questions political that agitated the 
people. The journeymen tailors, to the number of three 
thousand, had assembled in front of the Louvre, and 
they sent twenty deputies to the Hétel de Ville, ten of 
whom were master tailors. They demanded that a day’s 
wages should be raised to forty sous, which was granted. 
The servants out of place assembled like the journey- 
men tailors: they demanded that the Savoyards should 
be sent awdy; but this assemblage was at last dis- 
persed by the patroles. The commune got rid of four 
thousand of the workmen at Montmartre, and sent 
them back to the provinces to which they belonged, 
with an allowance of twenty-four sous, and three sous 
a league for their travelling expences. 

The famine was still grievous. Long ropes were 
placed at the bakers’ doors, which those who wanted 
bread laid hold of, and were served in their turn. Sen- 
tinels were stationed to keep order. The bread was 
bad, but a proclamation of the Hétel de Ville told the 
Parisians, that the grain which had come by sea had 
been damaged, and that nobody was to blame, if the 
bread did not taste well; it was necessary to eat it, as 
they had done. Another proclamation said, and said 
truly, ‘‘ that confidence, libeyty, and security were the 
only sources of public prosperity ;” and accordingly all 
‘private persons, who had grain or flour, were requested 
to bring them to market. The next thing was a deci- 
sion of the representative of the commune, by which 
bread was reduced to three sous a pound; but this 
arbitrary price did not improve the supply. On the 


* Michelet, ‘Hist. de Ja Rév. Franc.,’ i., 252. 
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19th of August, about twelve days after the reduction 
of the price, Bailly declared that there was only enough 
flour in Paris for twenty-four hours’ consumption. A 
search for grain was made in the religious houses, the 
colleges, and other communities; but it produced no- 
thing. As might have been expected, some persons 
provided themselves with bread for several days, as 4 
measure of precaution, and there was none at the 
bakers’ shops for those who came last : thus the supply 
that was supposed to be sufficient for the day, turned 
out to be insufficient. An insurrection was hourly ex- 
pected by Bailly, and all the richer class of citizens. 

There was no efficient general administration in 
Paris. Each of the sixty districts had its permanent 
committee, its committge of police, its military com- 
mittee, its civil comm]jme, its committee of subsist- 
ence ; and evcry districhlaticerstood and managed these 
matters in its own vw§ir+ There were complaints of 
persons being arrested on suspicion, of decent women 
and young girls being seized as disorderly, of citizens 
being wounded by the bayonets of the patroles, of men 
being prevented from crying and selling the publica- 
tions which had the visa of the city. One of the dis- 
tricts sent a patrole to carry off all the books of a 
bookseller in the Palais-Royal, which they would have 
done but for the resistance of the people. Lafayette 
attempted to keep order with the National Guard: but 
there was probably much petty interference, from ‘which 
arose suspicion and jealousy between the people and 
the National Guard, who were looked upon as a new 
kind of aristocracy. 

The progress of events since the opening of the 
States-General may be thus rapidly resumed.t By 
the union of the three orders, the nation had got full 
power, both legislative and constitutive. The 14th of 
July had put arms into the hands of the people. The 
4th of August had destroyed the aristocracy: and the 
king had no real power. But he was stil] at Versailles, 
surrounded by his dependants and those who had influ- 
ence over him ; and nobody could foresee what arbitrary 
measures might be suddenly taken against the Assem- 
bly. The only security seemed to be to have the king 
in Paris; and thus, after having reduced his authority, 
to make sure of his person. The patriots then, or 
whatever other name may suit them, wished to bring 
the king to Paris: the court, it was said, wished to 
carry him to the strong frontier fortress of Metz, on the 
Moselle, where they might have done what they pleased 
in his name. D’Estaing, the well-known naval officer, 
who commanded the National Guard of Versailles, 
wished to be faithful to his new duties and also to the 
king. The imprudence of the parties who were plot- 
ting the king's removal, had made their plan known. 
D’Estaing heard of it in various quarters at Paris, and, 
among others, from Lafayette, and he wrote to the 
queen to tell her what he had heard, to intreat her not 
to sanction any such measure; and he asked for an 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ii.. 350, &e. 
+ Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Franc.,’ c. 4. 
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audience: but the letter produced no effect.* The 
plan of Malouet, as he explained it himself, was to 
induce the king to remove the Assembly to Tours, and 
he said that the plan had the concurrence of more than 
three hundred deputies of the Tiers Etat.+ 

The French guard, who had in fact deserted the 
king, were irritated that others were employed at 
Versailles instead of themselves, and they resolved to 
go there to resume their duties. Lafayette succeeded 
in preventing them; and he wrote a confidential letter 
to the minister St. Priest, (September 19th,) in which 
he said, “‘ You must consider this circumstance only as 
a new indication of evil desjgn¥, and not by any means 
as any danger in itself.” St. Priest showed the letter 
to D’Estaing, who communicated it to the officers of 
the Nationa] Guard of Versailles and to the munici- 
pality of Versailles; and the municipality petitioned 
the king for a regiment of infantry, which should be 
under the orders of the commander of the National 
Guard of Versailles. The Assembly was informed by 
the minister of war that the king had taken measures 
to secure the Assembly, in consequence of rumours of 
evil-minded persons coming from Paris with arms. 
The regiment of Flanders was sent for, and it came to 
Versailles, to the great alarm of Paris: Bailly, the 
mayor, wrote to the minister of war to request that the 
regiment might be withdrawn. The letter was read to 
the Aysembly, but nothing was done upon it. As the 
new regiment was not withdrawn, the next thing was 
to attempt to seduce the soldiers, as the royalist writers 
say, by sending women from Paris among them, and 
emissaries to distribute money. 

On the ist of October, the officers of the king’s body 
guard gave an entertainment to the officers of the regi- 
ment of Flanders ; to which some officers of the National 
Guard, and others at Versailles were invited. The king 
allowed the use of the theatre of the palace, where the 
dinner was served; and a large number of spectators 
were present. The queen told Madame Campan that 
she had been advised to be a spectator, but that in the 
present state of affairs she thought such a step would do 
more hatm than good. She ordered Madame Campan 
to go, and to give her a faithful account of what took 
place. The tables were placed on the stage, and an 
officer of the body guard and of the regiment of Flan- 
ders were seated alternately. The orchestra played the 
air, ‘©O Richard, O my King,” and there were shouts 
of ‘Vive le roi!” In the midst of the conviviality, 
Madame Campan was surprised to see the king, the 
queen, and the dauphin enter: M. de Luxembourg had 
induced the queen to change her resolution. A short 
time before a number of soldiers had been admitted. 
The orchestra again played the air, “O Richard,” &c., 
which was followed by clapping of hands, and other 
demonstrations of respect and affection for their ma- 
jesties. The queen went round the tables with the 


* The letter is printed in Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ 
vol. i., note 8. 

t Bertrand de Moleville, (‘ Annals,’ &c., u., c. 15,) who 
says that Malouet gave him this information. 
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dauphin in her arms. Wine was served in abundance, 
and helped to complete the exaltation. Some young 
members of the National Guard, who had been excited, 

turned their Nationa! cockades, the under part of which 
was white; and this gave rise to the report that some 
persons put white cockades in their hats. When the 
king and queen went away, the officers conducted them 
back to their apartments. ‘ 

The day after this entertainment a deputation of the 
National Guard of Paris was presented to the queen, 
to thank her for some colours which she had given 
them. The queen replied, ‘‘ that she was delighted at 
having given colours to the National Guard of Ver- 
sailles; and that she was highly pleased with the Ist 
of October.” The king's reserved manners always pre- 
vented him from saying much: but the queen was 
neither reserved nor cautious; and it was considered 
that the opinion of the court party might be collected 
from what she said. The enemies of the revolution 
were encouraged, and became insolent. A chevalier of 
St. J.ouis, who was in the nagional dress, was refused 
admission into the palace. Ladies and young girls, 
surrounded by abbés, distributed white cockades about 
the palace. ‘Keep it,’’ they said to those to whom 
they gave the white cockade, ‘it is the only good one, 
the only one that will triumph.” In Paris a great 
number of black cockades were observed, It was not 
known whence they came, and what they meant; séme 
thought that they were American, others that they were 
royalist, and worn by those who did not venture to 
wear the white cockade as at Versailles. Jt was said 
and believed at Paris that the tri-colour cockade had 
been trampled undcr foot in the orgies, as they were 
called, at Versailles. The orgies were repeated on 
the Saturday following the Thursday, that is, there was 
another great entertainment at Versailles: the royal 
family was not present, but many nobles wetre, and the 
guests were very numerous. The Commune of Paris 
issued an order that none but tri-colour cockades should 
be worn in Paris; those who wore anything élse were 
insulted and threatened. ‘‘ We said some days ago,” 
observes Loustalot, (‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ No. xiii. 
p. 6,) ‘* that there must be a second revolutionary fit, 
everything is preparing for it; the soul of the aristo- 
cratie party has not quitted the court.” 

A movement on some side was unavoidable. The 
question was, who should have the king, whether the 
court party should carry him off to Metz, or elsewhere ; 
or whether the people should have him in Paris. The 
women of Paris desided the question. The Orleans 
party was supposed $0 be also on the move. It was 
said, and it is believed by some writers, that the Duke 
of Orleans expected to be made lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, if the king should retire to a distance * 


* Madame Campan, ‘Mémoires,’ &c., ii., 71. Her account 
of the entertainment is manifestly somewhat subdued. Com- 
pare Bertrand de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &c, ii, c. 15, and 
‘Hist. Parlem,’ iii., 52. The entertainment became at last 
very noisy; and there were undeniable symptoms of reaction 
against the popular cause. 
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from Versailles; that he even aspired to the throne. 
But he had not vigour of character enough, whatever 
might be his wishes, even to conceive so bold a design, 
whatever those might have conceived who used his 
name, and affected to act in his interest. If the duke 
had any designs, it is reasonable to suppose some suf- 
ficient evidence of them would have appeared before 
this time; but, instead of evidence, we find only vague 
assertions.* It is the conclusion of a writer, whose 
good sense is not led astray by idle rumours, that on 
this occasion, as during the whole revolution, the Duke 
of Orleans only followed in the train of a popular 
movement ; perhaps he distributed a little money, gave 
occasion to rumours, and had some vague hopes.t 
Though exceedingly rich, he was avaricious, and pro- 
bably would have not given any large sum on so vague 
a speculation as a crown, which now only put the life 
of him who wore it in danger. 

When everything is ready for an insurrection, a 
small matter is enough to move a large multitude. On 
the fifth of October,{ at daybreak, a young woman went 


* Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &., u, c. 16. 

+ Tiers, ‘Iiist de Ja Rév Frang.,’1., ¢ 4. ‘ 

+ ‘Hist Parlem.’ u, 70, extract from the Momteur, which 
is the chief authority. Another authority for the events of 
this day 1s ‘ L’Histoire de deux Amis de la Liberté,’ vol 1 
The hvely narrative of Camille Desmoulms, which 1s printed 
in the Hist. Parlem. n. 108, contams some particulars of the 
female army and its movements, which are not found else- 
where. 
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into a guard-room at Paris, and took a drum which she 
beat about the streets, This soon brought together a 
great number of women belonging to the market, for 
it was Monday, and it was not aday of business. Their 
cry was—there was no bread in the baker's shops, 
and they would go to Versailles to fetch the baker and 
his wife. The merket-women were not a class who 
suffered so much as those who depended on the sale of 
articles of luxury, or on the mere labour of their hands, 
as sempstresses and others of the like class : but they 
had a better opportunity than any of knowing what 
many others of their own sex suffered. The king was 
not unpopular with these market-women: they con- 
sidered him a good-natured gentleman; but they 
thought things would go better if he were at Paris. 
The crowd of women increased as it went along to the 
Place de Gréve, crying out ‘bread :’ the faubourg St. 
Antoine of course did not lag behind. The women 
went towards the Hétel de Ville with the intention of 
speaking to the representatives of the commune: but 
there was nobody there except the commissioners who 
had been on duty all the night, and a few of the 
National Guard. The Place de Gréve was already 
crowded with people who were going to hang a baker 
who had been afrested on suspicion of selling short 
weight, and convicted, it is said: he was saved by the 
commander of the National Guard, who at the same 
time sent an order to the districts to forward detach- 
ments to the Hotel de Ville. A body of cavalry which 
was stationed at the Place de Gréve made no resistance 
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to the four or five hundred women who charged them ; 
and the National Guard did no more than present their 
bayonets, for which they received a shower of stones, 
and gave way before assailants whom men cannot resist. 
The women crowded into the Hétel de Ville, ran 
through all the rooms, calling for bread and for arms. 
Some of them were better dressed than women of the 
lower class, but the language and the miserable appear- 
ance of the greater number showed their poverty and 
mean condition. They would have burnt ell the 
papers and the building itself, if a tall man in black, 
of a pale and solemn countenance, had not checked 
them. At first his interference was not well received : 
they took him for one of the traitors of the Hétel de 
Ville, and talked of killing him. He said he was not 
a traitor: he was an usher (huissier), one of the con- 
querors of the Bastille; his name Stanislas Maillard. 
It was he who crossed the plank at the Bastille and 
received the paper of capitulation. About eleven 
o'clock some men with axes, hammers, and levers, 
attacked the door which opened under the arcade St. 
Jean, broke it open and seized seven or eight hundred 
muskets and two pieces of cannon. These plunderers 
carried off one of three bags of silver, which they found 
in the room of weights and measures. 

Neither Bailly nor Lafayette was at the Hétel de 
Ville, Maillard consulted the aide-major-général, M. 
d’Ermigni, and asked for an order to accompany the 
women to Versailles, as the best means of allaying the 
tumult. D’Ermigni said that he could not give any 
such order, but that Maillard might do what he liked, 
if he did not disturb the public tranquillity. There 
was nothing to be done but for Maillard to take¢he 
command of the women; and, by leading them away, 
to give the authorities time to collect their force and 
prevent all further disorder. He came down to the 
door of the Hotel de Ville, beating a drum, and he got 
a hearing. The women were pleased with him, made 
him their leader, and told him to march to Versailles. 
They were in a state of furious excitement, stopping 
carts, leading them with guns, some holding cannon- 
matches in their hands, others mounted on the cannon 
that they had taken, or on the horses which were drag- 
ging them. The Champs-Elysées were made the place 
of rendezvous; and on their road there, the crowd 
was swelled by all the women who came in their way. 
Most of the women wore ribbons of all colours, and 
had long sticks, forks, guns, and even pistols ; but no 
ammunition. Maillard put himself at the head of his 
tegiment, which consisted of seven or eight thousand 
women, a few hundred armed men, and a rear guard, 
consisting of a company of volunteers of the Bastille. 
They wished Maillard to lead them to the arsenal; but 
he persuaded them that there were neither arms nor am- 
munition there. He also induced the women to leave 
their arms behind, as it would be more consistent for 
petitioners to the Assembly to present themselves in a 
peaceful attitude. At last Maillard and his women 
got on the way, pressing into their ranks all whom they 
met. Severa) well-dressed ladies were obliged to get 
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out of their cartiages and jom the army of Amazons, to 
walk to. Versailles through the mud, under a heavy rain. 

For some hours the bells had been ringing and the 
drums beating: the citizens were hurrying to the 
assemblies; the National Guards to their battalions. 
Detachments from all the districts arrived at the Place 
de Gréve, and the crawd by degrees made room for 
them. A great part of the representatives had assem- 
bled at the Hétel de Ville, all the committees were in 
full activity, and Lafayette was dictating dispatches to 
the National Assembly and the king about the disturb- 
ances of the morning. A deputation from six com-~ 


panies of the grenadiers (who were formerly the French 
guards) came to Lafayette, and one of them addressed 


him, ‘‘ General, we do not think that you are a traitor, 


but we believe that the government is deceiving you. 


It is time that an end should be put to this. We 
cannot turn our bayonets against women who are call- 
ing out for bread. The committee of subsistence are 
guilty of mal-administration or they are incapable. 
The people are wretched : the source of the evil is at 
Versailles. We must go and bring the king to Paris. 
We mfist exterminate the regiment of Flanders and the 
body-guard, who have dared to trample under their fect 
the national cockade. If the king is too weak to wear 
the crown, let him abdicate. We will crown his son, 
we will name a council of regency, and everything* will 
go better.” ‘* What!’ said Lafayette, “ will you make 
war on the king, and compel him to abandon you?” 
‘General, we should be much grieved at that, for we 
love him much. Heé will not leave us; and if he did, 
we have the dauphin.” In vain did Lafayette remon- 
strate with the deputation: he went down to the Place 
de Gréve to harangue the grenadiers, but the only 
answer that he got was, ‘‘To Versailles.” All the 
National Guard was under arms: they were all of the 
same mind; they must go to Versailles. Lafayette 
mounted his white horse, and waited while the com- 
mune was deliberating. It was time to do sdmething, 
for the Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau were 
there, the men with pikes, with axes, and all kinds of 
murderous weapons, the army of terror. Threats were 
heard; Lafayette would have gone back into the Hétel 
de Ville, but his own grenadiers stopped him. An ex- 
plosion was at hand, when Lafayette received a letter 
from the representatives of the commune, which ordered 
him to march with the army to Versailles, together 
with four commissioners of the commune. The general 
gave the order to march, and a shout of joy rent the 
air. It was about four in the afternoon. 

Maillard and his hungry women were on the way to 
Versailles. The general could scarce keep them from, 
plunder at Chaillot and Auteuil. At Sévres they got 
a few loaves, but it was nothing among so many. 
Being in sight of Versailles, this prudent commander 
recommended his host to drop all hostile demonstrations, 
and to ‘put on a peaceable appearance. The army 
obeyed: they let the cannon remain in the rear, and 
marched along, singing “ Vive Henry IV. (* and shout- 
ing “ Vive le Roi!” It was about three in the after- 
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noon when Maillard, at the head of his troops, ap- 
peared in the avenue of Paris, advancing on Versailles. 
Presently they were at the door of the National 
Assembly. 

The king had gone out in the morning to shoot, at 
Meudon ; and the queen was in the garden of the Petit 
Trianon, which she saw that day for the last time. 
The Trianon, a building erected in the park of Ver- 
sailles, by Louis XV., was a favourite retreat of Marie 
Antoinette, who had, laid out the gardens. She was 
sitting in her grotto, when she received a note from 
M. St. Priest, in which he requested her to return to 
the palace. In the meantime, the king’s body-guard 
mounted their horses and formed on the Place d’armes, 
with the iron railing behind them; the regiment of 
Flanders was below them, on the right, near the 
avenue of Sceaux; the dragoons stil] lower; and the 
Swiss were behind the railing. The municipality of 
Versailles had given D’Estaing the singular order ‘‘ to 
accompany the king in his retreat, and to do all he 
could to bring him back to Versailles as soon as pos- 
sible.”’ The king had leisurely returned to the palace 
before Maillard’s army arrived. « 

When Maillard came to the door of the Assembly, 
all the women wanted to go in, and it was with great 
difficulty that they were persuaded to be content with 
fifteen of their number being admitted. Maillard 
appeared at the bar with the fifteen women, and a 
soldier, who had belonged to the French guard: he 
told the Assembly that Paris was starving, and that 
they had come té ask for bread, and the punishment of 
the body-guards, who had insulted the national cockade.* 
The women cried out for ‘* bread,” and insulted some of 
the deputies. Mounier, the president, hoping to get 
rid of his visitors, said that the Assembly and the king 
had done everything to secure a supply of bread, that 
they would still do their best, and the deputation 
might return in peace. The deputation would not 
return. A deputy proposed that some of their body 
should go and represent to the king the wretched situa- 
tion of Paris, which was agreed upon, and the women 
threw themselves on the necks of the deputies, em- 
braced the president, and said they would go to the 
king with him. Maillard staid behind to keep the 
women quiet who were in the court of the Assembly. 
Mounier set out for the palace with a crowd of women 
about him, all ankle deep in mud, and in the midst of 
a heavy rain. The rest of the Paris women were in 
knots all about, mingled with men, most of whom were 
in rags, with ferocious looks, and uttering horrid yells: 
these men had some guns among them, old pikes, and 
sticks armed with iron or sword-blades and knives. A 
party of these men formed an escort for the deputation, 
which the body-guard took to be a riotous assemblage, 
and intending to disperse it, charged right through 
them; and two women were hurt. This unfortunate 


* Or it was the’ soldier who called for the punishment of 
the body-guard: it matters not which. The story is con- 
fused and thé authorities do not agree. See ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ 
iti., 105. 
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affair increased the indignation of the Parisians against 
the body-guard. The deputation rallied in the mud, 
and made their way to the palace through the lines of 
troops, who received them respectfully. It had been 
agreed that only six women should enter the palace 
with Mounier, but twelve were admitted, and were pre- 
sented by Mounier to the king. The president spoke 
of the misery of Paris, and the king listened with kind- 
ness. Louison Chabry, a young girl of seventeen, who 
worked at a carver’s, was commissioned to speak for 
the women, but she lost her presence of mind, and 
fainted. The king was much affected, and when she 
was going away, and would have kissed his hand, he 
embraced her affectionately. The women left the 
palace crying ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 

The crowd outside would not believe their report ; 
they said they had been bribed, and nothing would 
convince them to the contrary. The women took off 
their garters, and would have strangled one or more of 
their deputation, if they had not been prevented. Their 
fury was pacified by the deputation going back to the 
king, and obtaining a written order, signed by him, to 
the effect, that wheat should be brought from Senlis 
and Lagni, and thag every obstacle to the provisioning 
of Paris should be removed. 

A quarrel] between the body-guard and the people 
from Paris was imminent. The accounts are confused 
and contradictory, as all accounts of tumults are. It 
is said that several shots were fired by the body-guard, 
which struck two or three women. The crowd returned 
the fire, and brought two of the guard from their horses. 
Three cannons, loaded with canister, and under the 
direction of men of the faubourg St. Antoine and some 
French guards, were pointed against the body-guard ; 
the match was several times applied unsuccessfully, 
owing to the wet, and these words were said to have 
been heard, ‘‘ Stop, it is not time yet.” It was, appa- 
rently, only the rain and a want of concert that pre- 
vented a general massacre. 

St. Priest, on hearing of the movement at Paris, had 
proposed that the queen should go to Rambouillet, and 
that the king should stay and resist, if necessary. The 
queen was willing to go, but she would not leave the 
king ; and the king was not a man who easily took 
any resolution, except to-do nothing. He was also 
afraid that if he left Versailles, the Duke of Orleans 
would be proclaimed king; a fear that was certainly 
without any foundation. About seven in the evening, St. 
Priest heard that Lafayette and the National Guard of 
Paris were coming, and he urged the king to leave 
Versailles at the head of his troops, but he would come 
to no decision. 

D’Estaing, the commander of the National Guard of 
Versailles, was in the palace, expecting that he should 
have to set out with the king. Lecointre, a linendraper 
of Versailles, and the lieutenant-colonel of the Ver- 
sailles National Guard, took the command; he went 
to the municipality for orders, and to get some food 
for the hungry visitors from Paris. He could only get 
two tons of rice, which he was told he might have raw 
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or boiled. When Lecointre’s 'aide-de-camp went for 
the rice, the municipality were gone, and had left behind 
them a note, to say, that ‘‘ M. Lecointre might do what 
he thought best to secure tranquillity.” The Parisians 
had promised Lecointre not to move from the avenue 
of Paris, if they were supplied with food; but as 
Lecointre could not supply their wants fully, they con- 
sidered the agreement broken, and spread themselves 
all through Versailles. 

Lecointre addressed himself to the regiment of Flan- 
ders, and asked if they would fire on the citizens. The 
officers declared that they never wished to do the citi- 
zens any harm, and the soldiers swore that they would 
not. But there was other influence at work: women 
from Paris had made their way among them, the most 
conspicuous of whom was Théroigne de Méricourt, the 
amazon of Liége, in a red riding-dress, with a sword 
by her side. She threw herself among the soldiers, 
and helped to turn their heads. As a sign of frater- 
nizing, the regiment gave some cartouches to the 
National Guards of Versailles.* 

D’Estaing, the commander of the National Guards of 
Versailles, appeared at last. A despatch had come 
from Lafayette, sent before he was gompelled to leave 
Paris, in which he expressed his hope that tranquillity 
would be restored at Paris; this had somewhat relicved 
the court, and it was supposed that Versailles would 
become quiet if the troops retired. D’Estaing gave 
the order, but the greater part declared that they would 
not stir unless the body-guard moved off first. The 
order was given to the guard, and they began to move. 
It was about eight in the evening, and very dark. The 
guards had their sabres in their hands, which they used 
to clear the road; those in the rear, who were hard 
pressed, discharged several pistol-shots, which struck 
three of the National Guards of Versailles, and some 
of this body replied by a discharge of musketry. 

The National Guards called out for ammunition, and 
a lieutenant threatened to blow out the brains of the 
commander of the artillery if he did not deliver them 
powder. The commander delivered to the National 
Guards a barrel of powder and balls, with which they 
loaded their cannon, and pointed them so as to take in 
flank the troops who covered the palace, and the body- 
guard, who were now returning to the place. One of 
the body-guard had been seized by some of the Paris 
men and women, and fhey were going to cut off his 
head, because, as they said, he was one of those who 
had fired on the people. The man was saved by the 
contrivance of an officer; and the people were satisfied 
with eating the soldicr’s horse, which had been shot 
under him. They were so hungry, that they could not 
wait to roast the flesh; they devoured it half raw. It 
was night, and raining hard. The women and the 
men from Paris ran to take shelter in the corps-de- 
garde, which they soon filled. The greater part took 
refuge in the hall of the National Assembly, the galle- 


* M. Michelet has taken this lady under his particular 
protection. The royalist writers make her a very demon. 
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ries of which presented the eingular spectacle of a forest 
of pikes and sticks armed with iron. The men were 
tolerably quiet, the women were noisy; and Maillard 
alone could keep them in order, by stating their griev- 
ances, and their complaints of the slow proceedings of 
the Assembly. A message came from the king, in 
which he expressed his sorrow for the sufferings of 
Paris, and his determination to do all that he could to 
relieve ‘‘the good city.” The Assembly immediately 
resolved to secure the police of the markets, facilitate 
the transport of grain, and remove all the obstacles to 
its free circulation in the kingdom. Maillard and some 
of his female company were furnished with copies of 
the king’s answer, and the decree of the Assembly, 
and were sent back to Paris in some of the court 
carriages, which the king ordered to be prepared for 
them.* 

Mounier, the president, had been at the palace several 
hours: he had other business than to introduce the 
women of Paris. The Assembly wished the king to give 
his unconditional consent to the articles of the constitu- 
tion already agreed on, and to the declaration of rights ; 
for hitherto he had refused. It was befove he gave his 
assent, so far as can be collected from the confused 
narratives, and about ten in the evening, that an attempt 
was made by the royal family to leave the palace. Five 
of the queen’s carriages, with six to eight horses in 
each, were brought to one of the iron gates, escorted by 
several men in plain dresses. The Swiss was going to 
open the gate, but the sentinel called the officer who 
was in command at this post. The officer was told that 
the queen was in one of the carriages, and that she was 
going to the Trianon. He said it would be dangerous 
for her majesty to quit the palace; he would not let 
the carriages pass, and all of them went back.t About 
eleven Mounier returned to the Assembly, but it was 
no longer in session, A few deputies were there, and 
a great crowd of people crying out for the reduction 
of the price of bread and meat. Mounier found a big 
woman, of very decent behaviour, in his chair, with 
the president’s bell in her hand; and the lady with 
some reluctance gave him his seat. He ordered the 
deputies to be summoned by the beating of a drum, 
and in the mean time he read to the crowd of men and 
women the king’s acceptation of the articles of the con- 
stitution, which was in these few words: ‘‘ I accept 
purely and simply the articles of the constitution and 
the declaration of the rights of men which the Assembly 
has presented to me. Louis.” 

‘‘ But Mr, President,” said some of the women, 
“‘ will this do any good? will it make bread cheaper ?” 
‘We are hungry,” cried others, ‘“‘ we have had nothing 
to eat all day.” The president sent for bread, wine, 
and sausages, and the women began to satisfy their 
hunger, while they kept talking with the president 
about the veto. He did the best that he could to keep 
some order, but the only man who could have been 


%® <Tlist. Parlem.,’ iii., 90. 
4 Ibid., ii. 91, all very confused. 
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heard was not there—Mirabeau: he was in bed that 
evening before eleven o'clock. Dumont got him out 
of bed, and they went to the Assembly. As soon as 
he was there, he said with a thundering voice, ‘I 
should be glad to know how people can be bold enough 
to trouble our sittings. Mr. President, make the 
Assembly respected.”  Mirabeau had always tact 
enough to understand his audience: he ran no risk in 
saying this. ‘ Bravo!" cried the women, for Mirabeau 
was a favourite. There was a lull of the storm, and 
to pass the time the Assembly resumed their discussion 
on the criminal laws. ‘I was in a gallery,” says 
Dumont, “ in which there was a fish woman who acted 
with authority and directed the movements of about 
a hundred women, particularly young ones, who looked 
to her for orders when to call out and when to be 
silent. The fish woman addressed several deputies 
familiarly, and asked ‘Who is it that is speaking 
down there? Stop that babbler: that is not the 
question; the question is about bread. Pray make 
our dear Mirabeau speek: we wish to hear him,’” 
But Mirabeau would not say a word.® 

About midnight the approach of Lafayette end the 
National Guard of Paris was announced. He had 
fifteen thousand of the National Guard with him, and 
several thousand men besides. Their march had been 
slow in the mud and through a cold October rain. 
Before entering Versailles the general made his men 
swear fidelity to the law and the king; and he then 
went to the Assembly. ‘' What is the object of this 
visit 2?” said the president, ‘‘ and what does your army 
want?” The general said that whatever their object 
was, they had promised to obey the king and the 
National Assembly: he suggested that it might contri- 
bute to pacify the people, if the Flanders regiment 
were sent away, and if the king said some words in 
favour of the patriotic cockade. He then went to the 
palace; and he went with two of the commissioners 
only, to,the great surprise of the guards and of every- 
body else. His countenance was collected, says Ma- 
dame de Staél, who saw him cross the room in which 
she was, togototheking. He informed the king of the 
state of affairs,t and he received orders to assign to 
the National Guard of Paris the external posts of the 
chateau: the body-guard, and the Swiss, were to keep 
their posts in the interior. Various detachments of 
the army of Paris occupied the posts which were 
assigned to them: others were received by the inhabit- 
ants of Versailles; the rest spent the night in the 
churches and other public buildings. Some of the body- 
guard and other troops were sent off to Rambouillet. 
At three in the morning the Assembly separated. 
Lafayette, who believed that all was safe, went to the 
Hétel de Noailles, and slept soundly after twenty hours 
of anxiety. 

But all were not asleep. There followed the army 

* Dumont, ‘ Souvenirs,’ &c., p. 181. 


t The aceounts of Lafayette's behaviour are not consistent 
with gue another. 
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of Lafayette from Paris many furious fanatics who on 
the road had talked of killing the queen. There were 
thieves among them too, who looked on the palace as 
a rich booty. At five in the morning of the 6th of 
October, a crowd, armed with pikes and other weapons, 
were creeping about the iron railings, where they saw 
the king’s body-guard. ‘The people of Versailles, who 
wers not connected with the court, hated it more than 
the Parisians, simply because they were nearer. This 
mingled mob of Paris and Versailles, got over or forced 
the iron railing about six in the morning, and made 
their way into the courts: one of them was killed, 
either by a fall, as the royalists say, or by a shot from 
the body-guard. Some turned to the left towards the 
queen’s apartments, others to the right towards the 
stairs of the chapel, which were nearer the king’s apart- 
ments. A man from Paris, who had turned to the left, 
was met by one of the body-guard who wounded him : 
the guard was killed. On the right two men sejzed 
a guard, who had come down a few steps to meet 
them, and attempted to drag him away by the belt. 
The man was saved by his comrades, but two of them 
were killed by the mob. The rest of the guards fled 
by the great gallery to the Ciil-de-beeuf, which was 
between the apartments of the king and queen; and 
there they found others of their comrades. 

The chief object of the plunderers was to get to the 
queen’s apartments. She had not gone to bed till two 
o'clock, weary and exhausted, and had told her two 
women, one of whom was Madame Campan’s sister, 
to go to sleep; but they had not obeyed her, and to 
this circumstance she probably owed her life. Early 
in the morning they heard horrible cries and some dis- 
charges of musketry. Madame Campan opened the 
door of the antechamber, which Jooked into the great 
hall of the guards, and there she saw one of the guards, 
holding his gun across the door, attacked by a number 
of men.and covered with wounds. He cried out, 
“‘ Save the queen: they are coming to assassinate her.” 
She closed and bolted the door, and hurried to the 
queen’s chamber with the alarm. The queep sprang 
out of bed; her women threw a petticoat over her, and 
conducted her to the king’s apartments, but the king 
was not there: he had taken another way to reach the 
queen’s apartments, where he found the body-guard 
who had taken refuge there. It is not true, says 
Madame Campan, that the assassins made their way to 
the queen’s chamber. The king told the guards to go 
to the (Kil-de-boeuf. In the mean time Madame 
Tourzel, the governess of the children, had taken them 
to the king; and the queen soon joined them.. The 
mob was now thundering against the door of the Ciil- 
de-bceuf, against which the body-guards had piled up 
benches and other furniture. In the midst of the 
tumult they heard a voice say Open!” and as they 
did not open, the word was repeated. It was a 
friendly voice; it came from one of the French Guards, 
from Hoche, then a serjeant-major: the guards came, 
to save their old comrades. The door was opened, and 
the two bodies of soldiers embraced. At this moment 
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the king, thinking that the door of the C&il-de-beuf 
was forced, courageously opened his own, and said 
‘Do no harm to my guards.” But the danger was 
over; and the palace was soon cleared of the plun- 
derers and assassins.* 

In the court a man, with a long beard and an axe in his 
hands, was busy cutting off the heads of the two guards 
who had been killed on the staircase. According to 
some accounts, he was a half-crazy fellow, who used to 
serve as a model to the Academy of Painting, and had 
dressed himself up on the occasion in the costume of an 
ancient slave. 

Lafayette had not long been asleep when he was 
roused by the noise. He hurried to the palace, where 
he came just in time to save one of the body-guards 
whom the rabble had seized and were going to kill. A 
fellow with a gui ‘tevelled it at Lafayette, who ordered 
him to be arrested; and the crowd obeyed the com- 
mand by dragging the man towards the general. 
Lafayette entered the palace, where he was received 
with grateful thanks. Madame Adelaide, the king's 
aunt, said, ** General, you have saved us.” 

The tumult still raged outside: the cry was that the 
king must go to Paris. The king ghowed himself at a 
balcony, and was received with “ Vive le Roi!’’ The 
queen was standing near a window, and there were loud 
mengces against her. They wished to see her also on 
the balcony, and she appeared there with her children. 
The crowd was full of furious men, some of whom had 
fire-arms, and the danger was great. Whether she sent 
her children away, as the mob told her, and remained 
there alone for a moment, seems doubtful. Lafayette 
risked his popularity on this occasion: he stood by the 
side of the queen, took her hand, @d respectfully 
kissed it. The people were moved by the sight of a 
mother and her children: some admired her beauty, 
others her affection for the dauphin and his sister ; 
there were cries of “‘ Vive la Reine!”’ ** Vive Lafayette!” 
The king asked Lafayette if he could not do something 
for his guards: Lafayette led one of them to the bal- 
cony, and told him to take the oath, and display the 
national cockade in his hat. Fresh applause followed : 
there was an appearance of reconciliation between the 
king and the people. 

The king had requested the Assembly to come to the 
palace ; but Mirabeau said that the liberty of the 
Assembly would be compromised if they deliberated 
in the royal palace, and that a deputation would be 
sufficient. It is difficult to conjecture what his real 
reason was for opposing the king’s request, except a 
wish to earn a little popularity, which he well knew 
how to do, even under the cover of independent lan- 


* Madame Campan, ‘Mémoires,’ &c., ii. 76. Compare 
other accounts, Weber, &c. There is great confusion in all 
of them. 

t Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Réy. Franc,’ i., 310, and his note. 
The two heads, it appears, were carried to Paris on pikes; 
but they did not form part of the king’s procession there, as 
some authorities state, Rivarol, ‘Mémoires,’ p. 322, and 
others. 
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guage. A deputation of about forty members went to 
the palace. As soon as the Assembly was informed 
that the king had consented to go to Paris, it was 
determined, on the motion of Mirabeau, that the As- 
sembly was inseparable from the king, and a hundred 
deputies were appointed to accompany him to Paris, 

The king and the royal family left Versailles about 
one in the afternoon of thé 6th of October. It was 
with extreme reluctance that Louis quitted the residence 
of Louis XIV., the seat of the French monarchy, 
which he never saw again. 

Lafayette had already sent off some of the people, 
with a detachment of the Parisian army to look after 
them. The two heads mounted on pikes were not 
carried before the king’s carriage, as it has been said: 
the fact is improbable, and it is not sufficiently attested. 
It was, however, a motley procession of men and 
women, soldiers and National Guards, before and behind 
the king’s carriage, some on foot, some on horseback, 
some in vehicles, in carts, and on the carriages of 
cannon, The women weredelighted at having “the 
baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s boy:” they 
said they should never want bread nowe Waggons of 
corn and flour formed part of the procession, escorted 
by grenadiers, and surrounded by women, and the 
porters of the markets, some with pikes, others with 
branches of poplar, the leaves of which were already 
turned yellow. Lafayette rode by the side of the 
royal carriage. In the midst of a tumult of cries, 
songs, and occasional discharge of fire-arms, the king 
and his family slowly entered Paris.” 


* It was raining torrents, says Michelet. ‘ Hist. de la Révy. 
Frang,’ i. 316. So says the ‘ Hist. Parlementaire,’ iii., 118. 
A discrepancy in the description of the day is a small matter, 
but it will show how much dependence can be placed on 
accounts of tumultuous proceedings. It was “a day of 
surpassing beauty, the air scarccly moving the leaves, and the 
sun was bright enough to leave no gloom on the face of the 
country ; no external object corresponded to our sorrow,’’ 
says Madame de Stael, who went on that day from Versailles 
to Paris with her father and mother by a different route from 
that of the king. But Madame de Staél’s memory deceived 
her: it was a very wet day. Bertrand de Moleville “ beheld 
this ominous procession,” which he has described, ‘ Annals,’ 
&e., ii., ec. 173 but his account, as usual, is in the exag- 
gerated royalist style. Among other narratives of the events 
from the lst to the 6th of October may be consulted the 
royalist, Joseph Weber, ‘Mémoires concernant Maric An- 
toinette,’ &c., Londres, 1806, vol. ii., chap. 4. He says that 
the entcrtainment at the opera took place on the 23rd of 
September, which is a mistake. Weber’s narrative is not 
always correct, though he was at Versailles all the time. In 
some important facts he is contradicted by Madame Campan. 
He was an eyc-witness of the procession to Paris through 
the rain and the mud. There is not a single account of the 
5th and 6th of October that can be implicitly followed. See 
a letter of October 18, 1789, from Mr. Trail to Romilly, in 
‘Romilly’s Memoirs.” Weber made some use of the lively 
Mémoires of Rivarol, sometimes quotifg them, and some- 
times without quoting, even when he is nearly copying 
Rivarol’s words. The whole literature of théFrench Revo- 
lution requires a searching criticism. 
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FRANCE, AND ITS REVORa 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ASSEMBLY AT PARIS. 


Ir was about five in the evening of the 6th of Oc- 
tober when the procession reached the barrier of La 
Conférence, where Bailly met the king with the keys 
of the city, and addressed to him a short complimentary 
speech which he concluded with requesting the king to 
make Paris his residence. Bailly in his harangue called 
it a glorious day. The procession at length reached 
the Hétel de Ville by torchplight, and the king and his 
family took their seats in the great hall amidst loud 
acclamations, The president of the commune ad- 
dressed the king in loyal and respectful terms. The 
king told Bailly to repeat what he had already said: 
‘‘he should always have pleasure and confidence in 
being among the people of his good city of Paris.” 
In repeating the king’s words Bailly forgot the expres- 
sion ‘ confidence,” upon which the queen immediately 
in an audible voice reminded him of it, and the king 
told him to add the word “‘ confidence.” ‘“‘ Gentle- 
men,” said Bailly, “that was the king’s expression : 
you hear it; and it is more gratifying to you than if I 
had uttered it myself.” This address was followed by 
fresh acclamations ; and when the ceremony was over, 
the king and his family went to lodge at the Tuileries, 
which was ill-prepared for their reception: it had not 
been the residence of royalty for a hundred years. 
Monsieur, the king’s brother, and Madame, went to the 
palace of the Luxembourg. The guard of the Tuile- 
ries was entrusted to the militia of Paris; and thus 
Lafayette was made responsible for the person of the 
king, the great object of dispute between the nobility 
and the popular party. The National Assembly did 
not immediately remove their sittings to Paris. They 
came there on the 19th of October, and in the mean 
time ‘ nothing had been decided as to the place where 
the sittings should be held: the Assembly had only 
declared that it would follow the king wherever he 
should think proper to fix his residence. By persisting 
in remaining at Versailles, the Assembly gave the king, 
as far as it was in his power, the liberty of retugning 
there. This circumstance partly explains the impor- 
tunity of the representatives of the Commune of Paris 
in obtaining a positive answer from the court. In order 
to have the king, it was necessary to have the National 
Assembly, and reciprocally ; and to secure the revolu- 
tion, it was necessary to place both under the protec- 
tion of the numerous population of the capital.” * The 
sagacity of Dumouriez had foreseen the danger of 
fixing the sittings of the States-General at Versailles 
before it was determined where they should meet: he 
had suggested to Montmorin and La Luzerne, Bourges 
or Tours as central positions, where the consequences 
that he apprehended from Versailles and its proximity 
to Paris would be avoided. Neither the xing nor his 


* «Hist. Parlem.,’ iii., 131. 


ministers would listen to the suggestions of Dumouriez ; 
but events fully justified his foresight.* 

The progress of events since the opening of the 
States-General had been rapid, and the history of this 
short period is worthy of all attention: we cannot too 
often recur to its characteristic epochs, if we would 
fully understand its true character. That the revolu- 
tion was accelerated by the imprudent measures of the 
court party, is obvious. The 28rd of June, the day 
of the royal sitting, had destroyed all the moral in- 
fluence of royalty: from that day it ceased to be 
respected. The insurrection of the 14th of July had 
shown that the government was powerless; and the 
resolutions of the 4th of August were the natural con- 
sequence. The edifice of the antient monarchy being 
destroyed, the Assembly had now to enter on the diffi- 
cult task of construction, and to form a constitution 
adapted to the actual wants and demands of society. 
The National Assembly after having been destructive, 
became constituent, and from this time it is generally 
designated by the name of the Constituent Assembly 
(Assemblée Constituante). Those who undervalue its 
labours, have formed but an imperfect conception 
of the difficulties against which it had to contend, and 
of that which it actually accomplished. The court had 
still a party in the Assembly, consisting chiefly of the 
privileged classes, or of those among them who had 
resisted the union of the three orders; and though this 
party had occagionally acted with the mass of the 
Assembly or been carried along with it, as on the night 
of the 4th of August, its interests were opposed to 
those of the popular party. Accordingly the nobility 
and the clergy, the cété droit of the Assembly, were 
generally in opposition, and resisted reforms. Two 
men, not the first in rank or birth, but conspicuous for 
their peculiar talent, led the nobility and the clergy : 
Cazalés was the champion of the nobility; Maury 
of the clergy. Maury made long speeches, which were 
clever and sophistical, but never profound: his object 
was only the success of a party, and he did not speak 
as a man does who has a strong conviction. Cazalés had 
a quick invention, great animation, and more sincerity 
than Maury. He was an able advocate for his party. 
His understanding, which was clear and exact, enabled 
him to seize on the strong points of an argument, and 
he never weakened his case by bad reasons. 

Between the privileged classes who were opposed to 
the revolution and the popular party who wished its 
complete accomplishment, the moderate party of Necker 
and the few who adhered to him was altogether impo- 
tent. These were the men who looked to the English 
constitution as their model, Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, 
Clermont-Tonnerre, and a few nobles and bishops. 


* «La Vie et les Mémoires du Général Dumouriez,’ ii., 19. 
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ARRIVAL OF LOUIS XVI. AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


THE ASSEMBLY AT PARIS, 


This party could neither guide the court nor the popular 
party: it could not effect any arrangement between 
two powers which were directly opposed to one another; 
and itself was powerless. 

The chief leaders of the popular party at this time 
were Duport, Barnave, and Alexander Lameth: the 
time was not yet come for such men as Robespierre, 
who was still struggling for distinction, in place of 
which he only found ridicule.* These three men were 
at first in advance of the revolution, and the results 
of the insurrection of the 14th of July were quite in 
accordance with their principles: for this day esta- 
blished the power of the middle class, and a national 
guard. It led to the resolutions of the 4th of August, 
and made the Assembly constituent. Mirabeau, 
though not the leader of any party, was of this party ; 
and Lafayette and Bailly. Thus it possessed the 
great orator of the Assembly, the commander of the 
National Guard of Paris, and its chief magistrate. It 
relied on the members of the extreme céié gauche in 
the Assembly, on the clubs out of the Assembly, and 
on the people in the wide sense of that term. To 
Duport is attributed the design and the formation of 
the famous confederation of the clybs; a power which 
gave to the revolution an overwhelming energy, and 
which those who helped to bring it into existence, were 
finally unable to control and direct. After the 4th 
of August, it was the business of this party to settle 
the constitutional monarchy without delay; for delay 
inevitably led to anarchy. Accordingly the Assembly 
which had begun its constitutional labours at Ver- 
sailles resumed them when it came to Paris. 

The king's removal to Paris brought the party of the 
aristocracy and the popular party still more distinctly 
in opposition. Paris had got the king; and the aris- 
tocracy had lost in him the instrument in whose name 
they wished to act. The emigration became more 
considerable, and many of the nobles repaired to 
Turin, where the Comte d’Artois was staying with his 
father-in-law the king of Sardinia. The affair of the 
6th of October had made royalists of many, who were 
hardly royalists before, and it had alarmed those who 
were royalists already, When the National Assembly 
came to Paris, a hundred and fifty deputies got their 
passports and went off. Mounier resigned his presi- 
dency on the 8th of October, on the plea of bad health, 
and shortly after went to his native Dauphiné, where 


* It was on the 8th of October, upon the discussion of the 
terms in which the king should give his assent to the decrees 
of the legislative body, that Rohespierre proposed this form: 
“‘ Louis by the grace of God and by the will of the nation, 
king of the French, to all the citizens of the French Empire, 
People, this is the law which your representatives have made 
and to which I have put the royal seal.” The proposal was 
received with roars of laughter, and the noise was so great 
that nobody could hear in what terms this strange formula 
concluded. ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ iii, 141. Romilly, who was 
in Paris during the months of August and September, 1789, 
says: “I heard Robespierre ; but he was then so obscure 
and spoke with so little talent or success that I have not the 
least recollection of his person.” ‘Memoirs of Romilly.’ - 
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he attempted to produce a royalist re-action. Lally- 
Tolendal went to Switzerland.* He left Paris on the 
10th of October, the same day as Mounier. He was 
one of those heroes of the people who had done his 
work, and was not wanted any longer. 

It was the general opinion that Mirabeau and the 
Duke of Orleans had been active in organizing the 
movements of the 5th and 6th of October; and though 
it was afterwards proved that there was no foundation 
for this report, it was believed at the time. The duke, 
it was said, expected to be made lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and Mirabeau to become minister. The 
court believed that Lafayette had saved them, and the 
general's influence was all-powerful, though he was the 
object of abuse from the royalists, and his conduct on 
the 5th and 6th of October furnished matter for the 
caricaturists. Lafayette made use of his influence to 
get rid of the Duke of Orleans, who, if he was not an 
active intriguer himself, was made use of by others as 
a tool. The king showed his ordinary weakness in 
this affair by making it appear as if he was constrained 
to send the duke away; for in writing to him he said, 
that is was necessary either for the duke or Lafayette 
to retire, and in the present state of affairs there was 
no difficulty in determining which should go. Accord- 
ingly the king gave him a mission for England. The 
duke’s friends made an effort to keep him in France, 
and they applied to Mirabeau to denounce the violence 
which Lafayette was using towards the duke; and 
Mirabeau gave both Lafayette and the duke notice 
that he would do it. But Lafayettee was immovable, 
and the duke was obliged to go.{ Mirabeau was in 
the Assembly when he heard of the duke’s departure, 
on which he said in a pettish tone, ‘* He is not worth 
the trouble that is taken about him.’”’ This and like 
expressions, added to Mirabeau’s familigrity with the 
duke, who however was familiar with everybody, gave 
rise to suspicion of Mirabeau being one of his agents 
and in his pay, of which no proof has ever heen given, 
and many facts are opposed to it. . At this time Mira- 
beau was In great pecuniary difficulties, and obliged to 
borrow small sums, which is some evidence of his not 
having the command of the duke’s purse. Nor was he 
yet im the pay of the court, though he was ready to 
accept pecuniary assistance to satisfy his creditors and 
support his cxtravagance; but not on any terms. He 
had long foreseen the storm that was coming, and his 
ambition, his interest, and whatever political principle 
he had, all conspired to make him the defender of a 
constitutional monarchy against popular violence, 

On the 7th of October the Assembly was discussing 


* The demands for passports increased just before the 
Assembly removed to Paris. Bad health was the excuse of 
many. ‘It is amusing,” said a member, “to see how many 
of our colleagues have been made ill by the prospect of the 
Assembly fixing itself at Paris.” 

¢ In a letter of the 23rd October,e 1789, to Dumont, 
Romilly says, “‘ no news can be worth receiving from so dull 
a place as London, where the Duke of Orleans is feasting 
with the Prince of Wales in ignominious safety.” 
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the article of the constitution which related to the 
principle of taxation. Mirabeau maintained that the 
National Debt could not be the object of taxation ; 
that the public faith was engaged to the creditors of 
the State by the same measures by which the nation 
had become their debtor; the principal money which 
the nation had acknowledged that it owed them, the 
interest which it had promised to pay them, were de- 
clared payable, without any tax, without any drawback 
of any kind. Mirabeau’s energy in maintaining the 
public faith should be remembered to his credit: on 
this point he never wavered. The article as finally 
agreed contains a just and equitable principle, which 
should never be forgotten, though it is often of difficult 
application: ‘ All contributions (taxes) and public 
burdens of all kinds, shall be supported by all citizens 
and proprietors, in proportion to their property and 
their means.” On the 9th of October the Assembly 
received a letter from the king, in which he informed 
them that the testimonials of affection and fidelity 
which he had received froy: the city of Paris, had de- 
termined him to fix his ordinary residence there, and 
he invited the, Assembly to send commissioners to 
Paris to select a place in which they could hold their 
sittings. This proposal of the king was perhaps not 
altogether forced upon him, for many of the inhabitants 
of Paris and even the poorer classes had shown a 
favourable disposition towards him: partly from the 
novelty of the thing, partly the hope that his residence 
would be an advantage to Paris, and partly from some 
remnant of respect and affection for their kings.* Some 
members were uneasy at the thoughts of going to 
Paris: the Abbé Gregoire had already complained that 
ecclesiastics were daily insulted there; ‘‘ not to 
mention the alarms which ill-intentioned persons 
might spread in the provinces at seeing their represen- 
tatives delivered up to the mercy of an armed people, 
is it to be supposed that the deputies of the clergy can 
go there, and brave with any security the outrages and 
the persecttion with which they are threatened?” It 
was however decided by a majority that the Assembly 
should remove its sittings to Paris. 

The Constituent Assembly had commenced the 
reform of criminal procedure, one of the worst parts 
of the old French system. The last articles were 
voted on the 9th of October; and the whole decree, 
entitled ‘A Decree of the National Assembly on the 
Provisional Reform of Crimina] Procedure,” is import- 
ant in the history of Jurisprudence.+ 


* Weber's Narrative (ii., 228) may be taken os evidence 
that the king’s reception at Paris was not unfavourable. He 
was an eye-witness, and a most zealous adherent of the 
Royal Family. ‘ This morning,” says Mr. Trail, in a letter 
of the 18th October, 1789, already quoted, “ I saw his majesty 
walking in the Champs Elysées without guards. Ie seemed 
easy and cheerful. He passed along the line of 5000 or 6000 
of the Paris militia, who are reviewed there every Sunday.” 

t The decree is printed in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ iii., 147. 
At the time when it was made, the prisons of Paris were filled 
with men who were either guilty of political offences only or 


FRANCE, AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 


On the 19th of October the Assembly held its first 
sitting at Paris, in a room belonging to the palace of 
the archbishop. It was chiefly an affair of ceremony, 
but it was characterized by a motion made by Mira- 
beau, and carried by acclamation, to give the thanks 
of the Assembly to Bailly and Lafayette, as ‘‘ the 
representatives of the inhabitants of Paris, in their 
double capacity of citizens and National Guards.” 
Neither Mirabeau nor Lafayette liked one another, but 
this motion was probably only part of a scheme attri- 
buted to Mirabeau, to overthrow Necker and to share 
the power between himself and Lafayette. After this 
sitting the Assembly went in a body to the Tuileries 
to pay their respects to the king and queen, and to 
retiew their expressions of devotion to the king and 
the nation. 

The Breton club followed the Assembly to Paris, 
and established itself in the library of the convent of 
the Jacobins, in the Rue St. Honoré, from which place 
it afterwards took the name of the Société des Jacobins ; 
but its first name at Paris was that of Society of the 
Friends of the Constitution. It now began to admit 
members who were not deputies; and particularly 
writers. A candidgte, after being presented by two 
members who answered for his morality, had to sub- 
mit to the ballot. The meetings were not public; 
no stranger was let in without producing a card of ad- 
mission, and members were placed at the door to 
examine the cards which were presented. 

Bread was still scarce at Paris. On the 21st of 
October, a baker named Frangois, who had been parti- 
cularly active in supplying his customers, was seized 
by an infuriated mob on suspicion that he was keeping 
back some of his bread, and hanged on a lantern, close 
to the door of the Assembly. His head was placed on 
a pike and carried through Paris. Two men, who 
were engaged in this murder, were arrested, tried by 
the Chatelet—a criminal court which had an extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction in all offences committed at this 
time, condemned and punished. This crime led to a 
proposition in the Assembly, which was carried, for 
a “martial law against assemblages of people.’’ Robes- 
pierre made a violent opposition to it: ‘‘ When the 
people,” he said, ‘‘ are dying of hunger, they assemble 
in bodies; we ought then to ascend to the cause of the 
disturbances in order to calm them, to take measures 
to discover the authors of them, to stifle the conspiracy 
which threatens us.’’ His speech was an indirect apo- 
logy for popular violence: he spoke of a conspiracy, 
and was asked what it was; but apparently he made 
no answer. The “ martial law” was a kind of riot 
act; and it was sanctioned by the king immediately 
after it was voted by the Assembly.* 


of being engaged in riotous meetings, and it would have been 
dangerous to treat them according to the rigour of the old 
criminal law. 

* Letter from Mr. Trail, Paris, October 18, 1789, to 
Romilly, in which he says, “ you will see that Mirabeau has 
proposed a law for the suppression of riots, similar in many 
respects to our Riot Act.” The date of Trail’s letter does 
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THE ASSEMBLY AT PARIS. 


The Assembly had destroyed the power of the 
nobles ; but there remained another body to conquer— 
the clergy. The church property in France was enor- 
mous, the donation of princes, nobles, and pious indi- 
viduals from the foundation of the monarchy. By 
depriving the clergy of the lands which they held, not 
only would the power of the body be weakened, but 
means would be provided for securing a better allow- 
ance to the inferior clergy and for paying the national 
creditor. The discussion had commenced at Versailles 
on the 10th of October, and it was commenced by a 
bishop. Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, now 
in his thirty-sixth year, belonged to a noble family, 
and though the eldest of three brothers, his parents 
had destined him for the church, because, it is said, an 
accidental fall when he was an infant lamed him for 
life, and disqualified him for a military career. He 
first became known as the Abbé Périgord; and the 
opinion of his talents for business is shown by the fact 
that in the twenty-sixth year of his age he was ap- 
pointed agent-general for the clergy of France, an office 
which he filled for eight years. In 1788, he was made 
hishop of Autun. Talleyrand’s experience in his 
agency-general, combined with his great abilities and 
his cool self-possession, qualified him to act an import- 
ant part in public affairs. His religious opinions were 
probably very free ; and the ecclesiastical profession was 
not his own choice. A priest by accident, he became by 
other accidents and circumstances an active politician 
and a statesman. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
_ the condition of France : he knew the necessity of reform 
and was friendly to it; but he was neither a republican 
nor a revolutionist. He maintained that the clergy 
were not proprietors like other proprietors, and he ex- 
plained his views as to the nature of the interest which 
they had in church property. If his proposal were 
adopted, the nation would become the proprietor of all 
the lands, and of the tithes which the clergy had 
already sacrificed. He estimated the income from 
lands and tithes at 150 millions of livres, or between 
seven apd eight millions sterling, of which he pro- 
posed to assure two-thirds to the clergy. The nation 
would undertake all the debts of the order. He 
said that there were 80,000 ecclesiastics in France 
for whose maintenance provision had to be made; 
and among them were reckoned _ 40,000 pastors 
‘‘ who have deserved so well of mankind, who are so 
useful to society, that the nation must be anxious to 
secure and ameliorate their condition; they ought to 
have in general at least 1,200 livres each, without 
including in that amount their residence. Others 
ought to receive more.” Thus there was combined 
with this plan for taking possession of the church pro- 
perty a better provision for the inferior clergy; and 
Talleyrand enumerated among the advantages which 
would follow from this measure ‘the amount of land 


not agree with the dates in the ‘Hist. Parlem.’ Romilly 
wrote to Dumont, who was then at Paris, about this measure, 
on the 23rd of October, 1789, (‘ Romilly’s Memoirs.’) 
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which would be restored to commerce, which would 
keep a great number of proprietors in the country ; 
and the cultivators would no lenger be afraid of being 
dispossessed of their farms, as they then were by the 
changes in the benefices; and agriculture would be 
encouraged by obtaining this security.” * The discus- 
sions on the church property were tedious. The eccle- 
siastical dignitaries made‘a vigorous resistance, and 
foremost was the fluent Abbé Maury. It was all in 
vain the clergy urged their rights as proprietors; they 
were truly told that they were not proprietors, that the 
property of which they had the administration was 
given for the purposes of religion, and consequently it 
belonged no more to them than to the rest of the 
nation, who were interested as much as the clergy in 
its application to religious purposes. The opponents 
of the clergy had the advantage in the legal argument 
of proprietorship ; but this was a question quite dis- 
tinct from the proposed application of this large mass 
of property. Finally, on the 2nd of November, the 
motion of Mirabeau was carrted by a majority of 568 
to 846: the motion was in these terms—* That it be 
declared ; First, that all ecclesiastical praperty is at the 
disposal of the nation, but charged with a suitable pro- 
vision for the expenses of religious worship, for the 
support of the ministers of religion, and the relief of the 
poor, under the superintendence and according to, the 
instructions of the provinces; Secondly, that with 
respect to the arrangements to be made for the mini- 
sters of religion, there shall not be assigned for the 
allowance of the curés less than 1,200 livres, not includ- 
ing therein a residence and garden.” This motion was 
carried amidst loud applause from the Assembly and 
the spectators. 

Another measure declared that religious vows were 
no longer binding, and opened all the convents, without 
however preventing those from continuing the monastic 
life, who were attached to it from inclination; but as 
the property of the religious houses had been taken by 
the nation, it was necessary to provide annual pay- 
ments in place of the former revenue of these houses. 
The allowances to the religious were made proportionate 
to their former condition: the members of the rich 
orders received more than those of the mendicant 
orders. t 

One of the most important decrees of the Assembly 
was a new territorial division of the kingdom. France 
consisted of numerous provinces, which had been suc- 
cessively attached to the antient kingdom, and these 
provinces which had their several Jaws and customs 
formed an ill-united political body. It might be said 
that the only unity that they had was in the person 
of the king. The idea of replacing the old territorial 
divisions by a new one more suitable for administra- 
tion, is said to have originated with Sicyes, but it was 
developed by Thourct, the distinguished lawyer, in a 


* The whole plan of the Bishop of Autun is printed in the 
‘ist. Parlom.,’ iis., 157. ss 
1 ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ iii., 472. 
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speech on the 3rd of November.* He said, ‘* a plan 
of division of a great empire is itself almost a consti- 
tution: in order to have representativessthey must be 
elected; and to determine the mode of election, there 
must be divisions.” But this great change, which 
under other circumstances would have been impossible, 
was rendered possible and unavoidable by the general 
unanimity of the people: it was demanded by all 
except the privileged bodies. 

In the month of. November the Assembly finally 
adopted the division into departments, by which the 
old provinces were destroyed, the barriers between free 
comtnunication were broken down, and new territorial 
divisions with new names were formed, all subjected 
to the same system of administration. This was a 
most beneficial measure for France, in itself a revo-~ 
lution, and a revolution perfectly in harmony with the 
wishes, with the interests, of the French people; con- 
sequently useful and permanent.t The discussion of 
this matter occupied two months. 

France was distributéd into eighty-three depart- 
ments, most of which had their names from a river, 
a chain of mountains, or some other natural feature : 
the departments were made tolerably equal in extent 
and population. Each department was divided into 
districts, and each district into cantons. Every depart- 
ment had an administrative council of thirty members, } 
and an executive council, both of which were elective. 
The organization of the districts was similar. The 
canton, which consisted of from five to six parishes, 
was merely an‘clectoral division. The districts were 
divided into municipalitics or communes, and the ad- 
ministration was put in the hands of a general council 
and a municipality, the number of members of which 
was proportioned to the population of the towns. The 
municipal functionaries were elected directly by the 
people, and were alone empowered to call for the as- 
sistance of the military. The conditions of having 
political eights werc, twenty-five years of age and the 
payment of taxes equivalent to three days’ labour or 
about three francs. This reduced the body of electors 
to about four millions and a half. Those who had 
these qualifications were called active citizens (citoyens 
actifs) : and those who had not, were called passive 
citizens (citoyens passifs). The number of deputies 
for each department was to be regulated in proportion 
to the population, the extent of territory, and the direct 
taxation. The primary assemblies were to elect the 
clectors from among all the active citizens of their 
cantons; and the electors chosen by the primary as- 
semblies of each district were to choose the members 
for the administration of the district among those who 
were eligible in all the cantons of the district. The 
electors were to choose the members for the admini- 
stration of the department from among those who were 
eligible in all the districts of the department, yet so 
that there should be at least two members for every 

* ‘ist. Parlem.,’ iii., 258. 
“+ Thid,, iti., $18, &e. 
t Ibid, in, 321. 
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district. The deputies to the National Assembly who 
should be elected by the electoral assembly of each 
department, were to be taken from among those who 
were eligible in the electing department. The numbet 
of electors to be named by the primary assemblies of 
every canton was to be one for every hundred active 
citizens present or not present at the assembly. 

A criminal court was established for every depart- 
ment, a civil court for every district, and a tribunal de 
paix for each canton. 

This great change was not made without resistance, 
for it was the organization of the sovereignty of the 
people and the destruction of all that remained of pri- 
vilege, of all that was an obstucle to the unity of the 
nation. The states of Languedoc protested against 
this new division of France: those of Bretagne pro- 
tested. The parliaments were roused to resistance— 
particularly those of Metz, Rouen, Bordeanx, and 
Toulouse: but the Assembly met resistance by in- 
creased energy. Already on the 3rd of November, 
upon the motion of Thouret, it was resolved, that until 
the new organization of the judiciary should be com- 
pleted, all the parliaments of the kingdom should 
remain inactive («2 vacances); that what were called 
the chambres des vacations should continue or resume 
their functions and take cognizance of all causes and 
matters, notwithstanding all laws and regulatiens to 
the contrary, until fresh provision should be made; 
and all other courts were to continue to administer 
justice in the usual way. The king was to be requested 
to transmit the orders and letters necessary for giving 
effect to this resolution.* 

The decrees of the Assembly were not executed in 
the provinces, and on the 5th of November Mirabcau 
addressed the Assembly on the subject of the provi- 
sional law as to criminal procedure: he said that for 
three months the city of Marseille had been under the 
yoke of an antient mode of procedure, which was op- 
pressive and tyrannical. This provisional decree of the 
4th of October was registered on the 14th by the par- 
lament of Paris, it was publicly known at Marseille on 
the 18th; and yet on the 27th of that month, judges sent 
to Marscille by the parliament of Aix acted pursuant 
to the old forms, with secret procedure and all the bar- 
barous practice of the court.{ Various members made 
similar complaints as to their several provinces. The 
parliament of Besangon had positively refused to 
register the decree as to criminal procedure; in fact 
it had refused to register any decree of the Assembly. 
A member proposed to adjourn the motion with which 
Mirabeau had concluded his speech. Mirabeau was 
always ready with a reply; “ If they were going to 
hang you, sir,” he said to the deputy, “‘ would you 
propose the adjournment of an inquiry which might 
save your life? Well then, fifty citizens of Marseille 
may be hanged any day.” It was decreed that “all 
the courts, even during the vacations, municipalities 
and administrative bodies, which should not register 
* «Hist. Parlem.,’ iii, 278. 

T Ibid., iii, 305. 
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within three days, and publish within eight days after 
receiving them, the laws made by the representatives 
of the nation, and sanctioned or accepted arid sent by 
the king, should be pursued as guilty of prevarication 
and liable to forfeit their powers.” On the 28nd of 
December, 1789, the parliaments were suppressed. 
These bodies had various functions. They had ju- 
risdiction, absolute and uncontrolled, which made them 
formidable even to the great nobles: their power to 
refuse registration gave them a kind of veto against 
the king; they possessed or usurped administrative 
functions, and they had to some extent the superin- 
tendence of police. They were not inaccessible to 
corruption ; and the proudest of the aristocracy stooped 
to flatter the miembers of these bodies, when they had 
a cause at issue, or any object to gain ftom them. 
The poor suitor might be summoned to these courts 
from an immense distance, and he might wait for years 
before his matter was decided. In recent times the 
patliaments had contrived practically not to admit 
among their members any who were not noble or 
ennobled. The study of the law had declined, and 
sunk to a deplorable routine, in a country which had 
produced the first lawyers in Eurape. The attempts 
at improvement made by the illustrious D’Aguesseau 
had met with systematic opposition from the parlia- 
ments, Their destruction was necessary: their exist- 
ence was inconsistent with the administration of 
justice, and the unity of the kingdom. When the 
indefinite inaction of the parliaments was decreed on 
the S8rd of November, these bodies were taken by 
surprise, and the parliament of Paris would have 
resisted, if the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the keeper of 
the seals, had not, by his entreaties, saved them from 
the inevitable consequences,—a new insurrection. The 
parliament of Rouen registered secretly, and wrote to 
the king to say that it was only provisional, and out 
of respect to him. The parliament of Metz did the 
same, declaring that they ‘‘did not recognize in the 
decree of the National Assembly of the 8rd November, 
and in the sanction of the king which was added to it, 
the characteristic of liberty which is necessary to 
render laws obligatory, and that it had protested and 
did protest against the said decree and the said 
sanction.” But the protestation was useless: the 
cities of Rouen and Metz demanded the punishment of 
their respective parliaments, and the parliaments made 
their submission, The parliament of Bretagne made 
the most obstinate resistance. Thrice it refused to 
register, and rallied all its partizans, all who were 
interested in opposing all change; the nobles, its own 
dependants and friends, wherever they could be found. 
The towns were ready to rise against the parliament 
and its adherents. Rennes, Nantes, Vannes, and St. 
Malo, forwarded to the Assembly their loud complaints, 
their declaration that they abjured all complicity with 
the parliament and its adherents.* The National 
Guards of Rennes took possession of the castle on the 
18th of December, 1789, and of the cannon. The 
* © Ast. Parlem.,’ iv, 6, 228, &e. 
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Assembly summoned the parliament of Bretagne to ita 
bar, and M. de Houssaye spake in the name of the 
parliament on the 8th of Januaty, 1790. But he did not 
defend the parliament, he defended the cause of 
Bretagne : he alleged the marriage of Anne of Bretagne 
successively with King Charles VIII., and Louis XII., 
the corisent of the Bretons, assembled at Vannes in 
1582, to the union of theit duchy to the crown of 
France, and the solemn contracts by which their old 
constitution was guaranteed to the Bretons—contracts 
renewed every two years, al ways registered by the 
parliament of Rennes by virtue of letters patent, the 
latest of which were dated in the month of March, 
1789, These conttacts, he said, declared that not only 
taxation, but ‘ any change in the public administration 
of Bretagne,” must be consented to by the States of 
the province. The speaker, in the name of the parlia- 
ment, had defended not the purliament, but the old 
constitution of the provinces, and the provincial states. 
If Bretagne was to remain a province, until the States 
should consent to the new distribution of the kingdom, 
France must remain a divided body. But the people 
of the, duchy of Bretagne wished for upion and unity 
with the whole of France: ‘‘ They will not,” said 
Chapelier, ‘‘Ict these States meet again.” ‘ By 
sending deputies to the Assembly,” said Barnave, 
‘Bretagne has submitted itself to the determination 
of a deliberative body.” On the Ilth of January 
the Assembly declared that the magistrates of the 
chambres de vacations of the parliament of Rennes 
should be incapable of fulfilling any-of the duties of 
active citizens, until at their own request, addresscd to 
the legislative body, they should be allowed to take 
the oath of fidelity to the constitution, decreed by the 
National Assembly, and accepted by the king. This 
was enough for the Assembly to do. Bretagne herself 
kept her parliament in awe, who claimed for the Bretons 
what they did not want, and refused them that which 
they did want, to become one with France. , 

Since the month of November the Assembly had 
occupied a new chamber: the Salle du Manége, which 
was near the Tuileries, was prepared for their sittings, 
and the several parties took their seats on the right, 
on the left, and in front of the president, as they had 
done at Versailles, and in the chamber in the arch- 
bishop’s residence. 

There was a rumour that Mirabeau was going to 
have a place in the ministry, and Barnave and his party 
resolved to keep him out. The ministers had no right 
to speak in the Assembly, and Mirabeau would not 
have occupied a place in the ministry, on the condition 
of losing his real power, the authority which his 
talents gave him in the debates. Accordingly ha 
proposed, on the 6th of November, that his majesty’s 
ministers be invited to come to the Assembly and have 
a voice there (voix consultative) until the constitution 
should form a rule on this matter, Some members 
thought that this proposition was made less with regard 
to the public interest than to the personal views of the 
speaker. “The popular party,” says Thiers, ‘‘ were 
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alarmed at it without any plausible ground, and 
appeared to dread the corrupting power of ministers, 
But their fears were not reasonable, for it is not by 
their public communication with the chambers that 
ministers generally corrupt the representatives of the 
nation. The proposition of Mirabeau was rejected.” 
Lanjuinais moved, and he was supported by Pétion and 
Target, that ‘during the present session no member of 
the National Assembly should accept a place in the 
ministry.” Mirabeau, who knew the real motives of 
the proposer and supporters of the amendment, said, 
‘‘ that it was not necessary for the sake of a single man 
to take a measure so dangerous to the state; that he 
supported the motion on condition that they would 
exclude from the ministry, not all the present deputies, 
but only M. de Mirabeau, deputy of the sénéchaussée 
of Aix.” * This was plain speaking—direct and open 
—the motion was absurd in itself, mean and contempti- 
ble, because it was indirect, and covered under a 
general expression, and a bad principle, an attack 
on a single man; but it was carried in the very terms 
proposed by Lanjuinais. 

On the 22nd of December, Thouret presented the 
report of the Judiciary Committee, the organization of 
the judicial power. He justly said, ‘‘that the reform 
of abuses in the administration of justice presented a 
difficult task to the representatives of the nation. The 
committee had examined with great care all that could 
be preserved of ancient institutions, and it is of opinion 
that in this matter, as in many others, the regeneration 
ought to be complete.” The first ten articles of the 
labour of the Judiciary Committee were then read.+ 

Two classes of men came to ask the Assembly to 
apply to them the principles of the Declaration of 
Rights, two persecuted classes, the Jews, and the actors. 
‘‘ Regenerators of the French Empire,” said the Jews, 
‘‘ you will not allow us to cease to be citizens, now 
that for six months we have been so assiduously 
discharging all the duties of citizens.” A great part of 
the Jews, said Clermont-Tonnerre, are incorporated 
in the bourgeoise militia; during the time of his 
presidency he had received several patriotic gifts from 
the Jews—men are only vile when they are made vile 
by the law, and when the law ceases to degrade them, 
all men have the same character and the same capacity 
for all functions. He was supported by Robespierre: 


* Thiers, ‘Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ chap. 4. See a 
scusible letter of Romilly, Nov. 17, 1789, to Dumont, about 
the ministers being in the National Assembly. (Romilly’s 
Memoirs.) 

1 ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ni., 453. 
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he was opposed by Maury and the Bishop of Nancy. 
Mirabeau said, “if the Jews are degraded, we should 
draw them from the degradation in which they are 
sunk.” A motion was carried that non-catholics who 
should fulfil all the conditions of eligibility, should be 
eligible to all administrative offices; and capable of 
all employments, civil, and military: but this was to 
be understood as not pre-judging the question of the 
Jews, as to whom the Assembly reserved its decision. 

It was the last degree of indecency, said the Abbé 
Maury, for the actors to address themselves to the 
National Assembly. They had addressed a letter to 
the president, a very humble letter, to ask if they were 
citizens; to which no answer was sent. ‘The two 
first men of France and England,” observes Michelet, 
** the author of ‘ Othello,’ the author of ‘ Tartufe,’ were 
they not actors? The great man who spoke for them 
in the Assembly, Mirabeau, was a sublime actor.” 
Mirabeau did speak both for the Jews and the actors: 
as to the actors he said there was no positive law 
against them. But nothing was done for the actors: 
they were Jeft in doubt as to their political condition ; 
and the clergy might still refuse them burial, as they 
had done before. ‘‘ There is no country in the world,” 
says Voltaire, ‘‘ where there are so many contradictions 
as in France—the king gives the actors wages, and the 
curé excommunicates them.” 

The Assembly did one great act of justice: they 
blotted out the barbarous and impolitic decree of Louis 
XIV., the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by which 
France was deprived of some of its best citizens, whom 
England and other foreign countries received and che- 
rished. After a century of wrong, the Protestants were 
allowed to return to their native country; and some 
did return. Restoration of their property was made 
as far as it was possible, but that which had been 
sold was not disturbed. They came back to the full 
enjoyment of civic rights, and found two of their 
body, Barnave and Rabaut-St.-Etienne distinguished 
members of the National Assembly. Rabaut was shortly 
afterwards president of the Assembly, and he had the 
pleasure of writing to his old persecuted father,—a man 
fourscore years of age, who had once been hunted for 
years like a wild beast, without a place to lay his 
head in: ‘The President of the National Assembly 
is at your feet.” * 


* Michclet, ‘ Ilist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ ii, 21, When 
M. Michelct is not governed by some invincible national or 
economical prejudice, he can be cloquent, and generous, and 
just. See what he says of the Jews, the actors, and the 
Protestants. 
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CHAPTER X]JI. 
THE PENSIONS AND THE RED BOOK. 


Tue parliament of Metz in its protest had declared 
that the king was not free, and it was the policy of the 
anti-revolutionary party to represent Louis as under 
constraint. It is probable that he, or the queen at 
least, also wished this opinion to prevail, for he refused 
to recall his body-guard which had been sent away 
on the 5th and 6th of October, and he had only the 
national militia to protect him. The Commune of Paris 
requested him to recall his guards, but he would not; 
and his conduct and that of the queen in this affair 
justify the conclusion that they wished to appear as 
prisoners.* In the month of October the king was 
certainly not a prisoner in Paris; but suspicions of 
plots to carry him off again revived, and the pcople 
of Paris, who thought that the security of the revolu- 
tion depended on having the king, began to watch him 
closely ; and in the month of December he could not 
have gone away, if he had wished. The arrest of the 
Marquis of Favras on the 25th of December strength- 
ened popular opinion against the ccurt; and the sus- 
picion as to plots of evasion was quite correct. The 
king was too irresolute or too indifferent either to plan 
his escape or to assent to any plan; but those who 
were about him and in his interest, or affecting to be 
in his interest, never gave up the scheme. 

As soon as Favras was delivered over to the Chatelet, 
a hand-bill was distributed through Paris, which stated 
that Favras had formed a plot to get together thirty 
thousand men, and to assassinate Lafayette and Bailly; 
and that Monsieur the king’s brother was at the head 
of the plot. Monsieur immediately went before the 
representatives of the Commune to protest his inno- 
cence. His address was brief, well-expressed, and 
carried conviction; and his audience acquitted him 
fully of the charge. Lafayette informed the represen- 
tatives of the Commune that he had arrested the 
authors of the hand-bill. 

On the 4th of February, 1790, the king visited the 
National Assembly, where he was received with loud 
applause by the members and the numerous spectators. 
He stood while he addressed the Assembly, which 
stood also.+ He spoke of the troubles in France, of 
his efforts to allay them, and to secure the subsistence 
of the people; of the labours of the representatives 
of the nation, and of his desire to co-operate with them, 
particularly at a time when the decrees for the new 
organization of the kingdom had been submitted to 
him; and he added, that he would do all in his power 
to secure the success of this great undertaking. He 


* Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Franc..’ c. 4, and note 13. 

ft “The Assembly was seated,” says Thiers. The differ- 
ence between sitting and standing is considerable under the 
circumstances. “The Assembly stood; his majesty also 
stood, while he read his speech,”’ savs the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ 
and other authorities also. 
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spoke of his own sacrifices, and he entreated all those 
who had lost anything by the late changes to imitate 
his example, and to console themselves for all their 
losses with the advantages which the new constitution 
promised to France. In concert with the queen, he 
said, he would prepare his son for the new order of 
things, and teach him to place his happiness in the 
happiness of the French people.* The audience was 
moved by his address ; they stretched forth their hands 
to the king; they expressed their gratitude and af- 
fection by all the demonstrations of an enthusiastic 
people. The president made a short reply; the king 
was conducted back to the Tuileries by a great crowd 
of people; and a vote of thanks to him and the queen 
was passed by the Assembly. The king in his address 
had just promised to maintain the constitution, and it 
was thought fit that the deputies should do the same. 
very deputy swore the civic oath, to be faithful to 
the no‘ion, to the law, and to the king, and to maintain 
with all his power the constitution decreed by the 
National Assembly and accepted by the king. 

The king’s address is one of the most remarkable 
documents of the revolutionary period; an address 
such as a king has seldom made to a people, full of 
good sense, and just views of the situation of France 
and his own position. Louis truly claimed the merit 
of having begun reform in France, long before the 
meeting of the States-General was contemplated; and 
he spoke in language which bears the very imprint of 
sincerity, and seemed to show that, if he did not write 
the address, he fully, freely, and without reservation 
adopted all that it contained. A steady purpose on 
the part of the king, and fidelity on the part of the 
Assembly, were apparently all that was necessary now 
to secure the reforms which had been accomplished, 
and to fix the prosperity of France on a sure founda- 
tion. But this happy prospect was soon disturbed : 
the court party was not sincere, even though the king 
was for a moment; and the suspicions and the cabals 
of the extreme party both in and out of the Assembly, 
never ceased their labour of confusion and anarchy. 

The civic oath was taken ut the Hotel de Ville, and 
all through France ; and if the swearing of an oath 
could make people moderate and wise, France would 
have been saved from further convulsions. Everybody 
was swearing the oath at Paris; and there was a 
general illumination in the evening, and for some days 
Paris and the provinces were full of rejoicing. But on 
the very evening of this day the court resumed its old 
offensive habits, and showed its antipathy to the Revo- 
lution which the king had just declared that he ac- 
cepted. The popular deputies had quite a different 


* This speech is printed entire, ‘ Hist.’ Parlem.,’ iv , 436, 
and in Thierg, ‘Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ note 15, with 
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reception at the Tuileries from that given to the nobles. 
Lafayette urged on the king and queen the necessity 
of frankly allying themselves with the popular party, 
as the only means of safety. The king thought his 
advice good, but did not follow it: the queen disliked 
Lafayette, and followed her own course. 

The trial of Favras which had been going on for 
some time was terminated on the 18th of February. 
Favras was an adventurer, a bold intrigucr, and 
strongly attached to royalty. He had been in the 
Swiss guards of Ménsieur for some years; and at the 
present time, Monsieur being much in want of money, 
owing to his regular income being stopped, and having 
large payments to make in January, 1790, negociated 
au loan with some bankers through the Marquis de 
Favras. This circumstance and the imprudence of 
Kavras seemed to make the supposed design of the 
Marquis and the negotiation for Monsicur’s loan parts 
of one scheme. It is admitted by the royalist writers 
that Favras had formed a scheme for carrying off the 
king and the royal family.* Favras was tried by the 
Chatelet. The evidence against him was not consistent, 
and he boldly protested his innocence ; but the mob of 
Paris was in a state of great excitement, and demanded 
a victim. JBesenval had been set at liberty, and the 
criminal proceedings against him in respect of the 14th 
of July were quashed.t This irritated the Parisians 
still more; and the Chatelet, probably partly through 
intimidation, on the 18th of February, 1790, con- 
demned Favras by a majority of thirty-two to six, to 
be taken by thp exccutioner in front of the principal 
door of the church of Notre Dame of Paris, in a tum- 
bril, bare-footed, bare-headed, and in his shirt, with 
a rope round his neck, and a blazing torch in his hand, 
with written labels on his breast and his back, bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Conspirator against the State ;” there 
on his knees to declare aloud that he had formed a plan 
of a counter-revolution, and to ask pardon of God, the 
nation, the king, and justice. Ile was then to be 
taken to he Place de Gréve and to be hanged. 

This barbarous sentence was cxecuted on the 19th. 
The court did not exert themselves in favour of Favras, 
whose only crime, if he was guilty of any, was a plan 
to aid the escape of the royal family. IIis execution 


* Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., ii., chap. 20. In 
chapter 2] he seems not to admit that Favras had formed 
a plot. As to Monsicur’s complicity, sce the judgment of 
Michelet, ‘ Iist. de la Rév. Franc..’ 11, 64, &e. In the state 
in which the evidence remains, all that we can do is to 
doubt. 

{ Bertrand de Moleville says that the “brigands were 
exasperated at having seen Besenval sct at liberty and his 
criminal indictment changed into a civil action.” The ¢ List. 
*Parlem.,” iy , 458, states “that some persons said after the 
condemnation of I‘avras, that the Chatelet designed to make 
way by an act of severity for the future acquittal of Besen- 
val.” In either way it results that Favras was sacrificed to 
the populace. The juge-rapporteur on reading his sentence 
told him “that his hfe was a sacrifice to the public safety 
and tranquilljty.”’ He was sacrificed beyond all doubt. See 
the ‘Mémoires’ of Madame Campuan, ii., p. 97, &e. 
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showed the impotence to which royalty was reduced ; 
he was not convicted on sufficient evidence, and if he 
had been, a milder punishment would have been more 
just. The crowd clapped their hands with delight 
when he came out of the Chatelet to make the amende 
honorable in front of Notre Dame, from whence he was 
taken to the Hotel de Ville, where he dictated his tes- 
tament. The mob was impatient for the execution: 
it was the first time that a gentleman had been hung. 
Ile was executed in the evening by torch-light, persist- 
ing in his innocence, and maintaining his indomitable 
courage to the last. ‘‘ Citizens,” he said, as he 
mounted the ladder, “I die innocent: pray to God 
for me;” and then turning to the executioner, he 
added, ‘‘ And thou, do thy duty.” His secret died 
with him. His papers, says Michelet, following the 
authority of Lafayctte, were collected by the lieutenant- 
civil, and given by his daughter to Monsieur, when he 
became king (Louis XVIII.), who burnt them. 

On the Sunday after the execution of Favras, M. de 
Villeurnoy conducted to the public dinner of the king 
and qucen, the widow of Favras and his son in deep 
mourning. The royalists expected that the queen 
would show some kindness to the family of the unfor- 
tunate man. But the queen durst not raise her eyes 
during the dinner: before her were the widow and the 
child, behind her chair stood the brewer Santerre, one 
of the heroes of the Bastille, and now a commandant 
of a battalion of the National Guard, on duty at the 
palace. She complained bitterly of the folly of the 
royalists, who did not comprehend her true position. 
Between enemics and friends, she said, the royal cause 
would be ruined. In fact her friends, as is often the 
case, were really the more dangerous. The queen's 
remarks show that she had a just judgment: “ the 
royalists will blame me for not appearing to take any 
notice of this poor child: the revolutionists will be 
irritated, and they will think that the child was brought 
there, because it was supposed that this would please 
me.” Qn the following day the queen sent the widow 
of Favras some moncy, with the assurance that she 
should always feel an interest in her and her son.* 

The queen had begun to take an active part in 
public affairs before the convocation of the States- 
General, and against her will, as some royalist writers 
say: the king’s irresolution and the increasing diffi- 
culties of his position had made it necessary, as she 
and the court party thought, for her to interfere. From 
the time that she came to Paris she did not despair 
of the royal cause, and her thoughts were bent on 
escape. At the close of 1789, negotiations were going 
on between the queen and Mirabeau, but the motion 
of anjuinais to exclude all ministers from the Assem- 
bly nullified for the present whatever plans she might 
have. She would not put her hopes in the revolu. 
tionary party ; she could not trust the Comte d’Artois ; 
and she distrusted stil] more the emigrants who were 
about him, and particularly Calonne. She had no 
confidence in Monsicur, whom she suspected of double- 

* Madame Campan, ‘ Mémoires,’ &c., ii., 99.4 
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dealing and insincerity. She was not fond of the 
priests, any more than her brother, the emperor Joseph 
II., who hated them. Her hopes only rested on 
Austria, and on the army of Bouillé, who had posses- 
sion of Metz, with the command of a large extent of 
frontier, and a powerful army which he kept aloof from 
the National Guard. Bouillé was a man of courage 
and of ability, an aristocrat, but less blinded by his 
position than most of the aristocracy, and possessed of 
a great capacity for business. If Bouillé, Lafayette, 
and Mirabeau could have united, the court would have 
had the army, the National Guard, and the Assembly, 
the real power, in its hands. But Mirabeau did not 
like Lafayette, and perhaps was jealous of his influence; 
and Bouillé looked on Lafayette as a kind of enthu- 
siast. Lafayette wrote to Bouillé to urge him to sup- 
port the constitutional monarchy; but Bouillé, who 
probably had his instructions from the court, answered 
coldly, and kept distant and reserved. The queen’s 
repugnance for Lafayette was probably the chief ob- 
stacle to the union of these three men; and this repug- 
nance was continually increasing. She could not 
submit to be saved by him. She had less objection to 
Mirabeau, and she had courage forgany undertaking. 
Mirabeau said of her: ‘* She has a prodigious strength 
of will; she is a man in courage.” But she was a 
woman in obstinacy, and she never could yield to the 
revolution. Her opposition to this irresistible powcr, 
and, still more, the conduct of the royalists greatly 
contributed to hasten the downfall of royalty.* 

It was carly in the year, though the precise time 
perhaps cannot be fixed, that Mirabeau concluded his 
bargain with the court. His political principles’ were 
made known to it, the conservation of the monarchy, 
such as the revolution had made it; and he engaged 
to support the court so long as the court should con- 
tinue faithful to the new principles. In return for his 
support he was to havea considerable allowance, which 
his necessitics and his extravagance rendcred necessary. 
He did not sel] himself to do what the court wished, 
but the court paid him for doing what he thought best 
for the country. Perhaps he made his personal 
interest, his duty, and his convictions, all meet together, 
as nearly as aman could under such circumstances. 
Dumont, without fixing the time, speaks of the great 
change in Mirabeau’s habits, when he got an allowance 
from the court, but he says that it came through 
Monsieur the king’s brother. Mirabeau left his lodg- 
ings and took a house in the Chaussée d’Antin, which 
he fitted up in an elegant style, suited to his luxurious 
tastes, and adapted for the reception of visitors. 

Early in June, either just before or after he had 
begun to receive his pension, Mirabeau had an in- 
terview with Marie Antoinette, probably the only one 
that he ever had. The king and queen were then at 
St. Cloud, protected by the National Guard, which was 
generally not ill disposed to them. They were in a 


* This was the opinion of Froment. Ile says, “I main- 
tain that the National Assembly did not make the Revolution, 
but the advisers of the king and of the princes.” 
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kind of captivity, but not under strict restraint, for 
they went about without being attended by the guards, 
and often to some distance. Mirabeau had already 
hazarded his popularity by his conduct in the Assem- 
bly, and he was attacked by a mortal malady, aggra- 
vated by his excesses and his labours: his sunken 
cheeks, his unhealthy complexion, his eyes inflamed, 
and incipient corpulency, announced that his career was 
drawing toa close. The queen saw him in a lonely 
place—in a summer-house, whichgrowns the highest 
part of the private park of St. Cloud. The queen 
herself was much altered. Though only thirty-five 
years of age, care and sorrow had made thcir impres- 
sion on her handsome face. Mirabeau left Paris on 
horseback, on the pretence of visiting a fricnd, but he 
stopped at a gate of the gardens of St. Cloud, and was 
conducted to the place where the queen alone was 
waiting to receive him. She addressed him in terms 
which flattered his vanity, and was herself pleased 
with the manners of Mirabeau, which werc singularly 
fascinating, when he chose temake himsclf agreeable, 
and particularly for women. Little is known of the 
interviow, except perhaps what the qucecistold Madanic 
Campan. On taking his leave, Mirabcau requested the 
honour of kissing her hand, which the qucen presented 
tohim. ‘ Madame,” said the great actor, ‘the 
monarchy is saved.’”’ IIe retired full of enthusigsm 
and of his own importance, but the queen perhaps only 
wished to make a tool of him. She and the Revolution 
could never be reconciled.* 

The Revolution was gaining strength all over 
France, and there was only one power that could resist 
it; and that was the clergy. They had an ignorant 
people to work upon, and various means of rousing 
their fanaticism. The king and his family were repre- 
sented as captives at the Tuileries, which ,was not far 
from the truth. The opening of the convents, and the 
taking of the inventory of the ecclesiastical property, 
though accomplished with great moderation on the part 
of the municipalities, was not without danger; the 
women and the beggars crowded round the doors of 
the convents with cries and menaces, for the ecclesias- 
tics took care that the business should be done in as 
open a way as possible. However, in every depart- 
ment, at least one rcligious house of each order was 
maintained, to which those could retire who preferred 
a monastic life: those who quitted it had their 
pensions. T 

The south of France offered the most favourable 
elements for the clergy to work upon, in the ardent 
temperament of the people of this country; and it 
was also near Turin, the centre of the emigration. The 
nobles themselves cared not for religion: the new 
ideas, the philosophy of Voltaire, had affected all the 


* Madame Campan, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii., 125. She dates the 
interview after the 14th of July, 1814. Compare Michelet, 
‘Hist. de la Rév. Franc.,’ ii., 81, &c., as to the evidence of 
the queen’s insinecrity. 

+ The report as to the religious houses of Pays is printed 
in the ‘Hist. Parleim.,’ v., 5. 
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Frenchmen of the higher class. One Froment, from 
Nimes, who was at the head of the Catholic population 
there, and saw that their fanaticism could be turned to 
account, applied to the emigrants of Turin for their 
support, They gave him a Jittle money, and some 
encouragement, and sent him off; but they saw no 
hopes for their cause in reviving the influence of the 
clergy, whose power they had conspired to break, and 
whose property they had long been ready to grasp. 
Besides, the nobles,in many parts would gain more by 
the suppression of tithes than they would lose by the 
abolition of feudal rights. To appeal to fanaticism was 
a thing that the emigrants did not understand: their 
appeal was to foreign intervention in the affairs of 
France.* 

The clergy could not look for help from abroad: 
they must find it at home or nowhere, and in the 
mass of their dependents and the peasants. In the dis- 
cussion on the religious vows, on the 13th of February, 
1790, the remark of a deputy that it was monstrous 
that monastic vows shoufd bind a person for ever, was 
interrupted by cries of blasphemy, which must have 
come from tl clergy, for they were the sole defenders 
of the irrevocability of monastic vows; at lcast not a 
single noble spoke in their favour, and some of the 
nobles spoke against them. On the 18th of the same 
month, a pamphict was published and widely circu- 
lated in Normandy, in which the Assembly were 
represented as overthrowing both royalty and religion, 
for the two things were considered as one. As laster 
approached, a*time of much religious solemnity, a 
pamphlet entitled the ‘Passion of Louis XVI.,’ was 
published and largely distributed, particilarly about 
the churches. 

The Assembly also published a book of a different 
kind, the ‘Red Book.’t The king was still paying the 
emigrants their pensions, for he had not yet sanctioned 
a deerce of the Assembly which was intended to stop 
this mogey from going abroad. At Tréves, the Prince 
of Lambesce received moncy to maintain the king’s 
household troops, just asif they had been at Versailles. 
Large sums were paid to the Comte d’Artois, Condé, 
Bourbon, and others. Camus, of the committee of 
finance, complained that the treasury was still paying 
sinecurists, and governors of governments which no 
longer existed. Some members of the cvté droit were 
compromised in this affair, and among others the Duke 
de Chatelet, who defended himfelf by saying that he 
did not trouble himself about payments made to his 
man of business. This ‘Red Book’ contained, ac- 
cording to the report of the committee on pensions, 
“the scerct list of the gifts made in money to the 
favourites of power,” and the Assembly, which had 
received it from the king, through Necker, after 
several applications, had ordered it to be printed, which 
was done. The usual mode of granting these pensions, 


* The evidenct¢ for this is Froment himself, in a passage 
cited by Thiers, ‘ Tlist. de la Rév. Franc.,” note 16, There 
was divisio® in the councils of the emigrants. 

1 ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ v., 285. 
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says the report of the committee, was, when a loan was 
made, for the friends of the minister, or the courtiers 
in favour, to be put down as taking a certain amount 
of the loan, and they were accordingly registered as 
entitled to receive so much dividend, and the coupon 
for it was delivered to them. But they did not 
furnish the funds, which would justly have en- 
titled them to the stock: the money, which they 
ought to have paid into the treasury, was paid for 
them out of the treasury, which was charged 
with the payment of a perpetual dividend to them. 
This was a more scandalous mode of granting pensions 
than the direct grant of them: it was a system of 
fraudulent misappropriation of the public money, and 
the most illustrious names in France were among those 
who received the benefit of the fraud. The Com- 
mittee on Pensions which reported on the Red Book, 
stated that it was not the only evidence of the rapacity 
of those who were in favour: they were still discover- 
ing numcrous proofs of other depredations on the 
public revenue ; of large sums of money given away at 
a time when the Assembly was labouring to restore 
order and economy in the finances, and the pcople 
were contributingsto the necessities of the state. The 
amount of the printed orders for money (ordonnances 
de comptant) from 1775 to 1787, both ycars included, 
were stated to average above one hundred millions of 
livres annually. The report says, “ A minister loaded 
with the favours of the king, and already enjoying an 
allowance of 98,622 livres, after having obtained on 
the 17th of March, 1785, pensions for ten members 
of his family, after having added on the 28rd of April 
on his own authority, an eleventh pension in favour 
of a relation whom he had at first forgotten, made on 
the 4th of September, 1787, the following demands : 
an hereditary duchy, a pension of 60,000 livres, 
15,000 livres in reversion for each of his children ; 
and a sum of money to assist him in settling his 
affairs.’ The Committee reported that some ministers 
gave pensions without the consent and against the 
will of the king; that he had often been deqived by 
the representations with which the claims for a pension 
had been accompanied ; but that in all matters which 
concerned himself or his personal inclinations, he could 
never be induced to deviate from strict economy. By 
continuing their researches the Committee expected 
to discover the real sources of this immense debt, 
which had been contracted in the course of about 
twelve years, and the state of which as well as its 
causes, were stilla problem. This report was signed 
by the rigid Jansenist, Camus, and eleven others. 

*‘ At last we have got the Red Book,’’ cried Camille 
Desmoulins in his Journal; ‘the Committee on Pen- 
sions has broken the seven seals by which it was 
closed. The terrible threat of the prophet is accom- 
plished, and before the last judgment: I will uncover 
thy shameful parts; thou shalt not have even a fig- 
leaf to hide thy nakedness with before the face of the 
world.—Generous republicans—pursue your track in 


these subterranean passages, enlighten the darkness. 
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Camus holds the terrible torch: he compels Necker 
to be his guide. The Genevese hypocrite continually 
strives to lead you astray: at one time he turns round 
to blow out the light, and at another time he would 
make his escape; but Camus holds him by the skirt 
of the coat, and the lantern which he carries recalls to 
the mind of the prime minister the sentiments which 
ought to make him go straight forwards.—While we 
wait until the Committee shall have fully exposed the 
shameful parts of the former government, the corner 
of the mantle which has been raised is cnough to 
make us shudder. Oh, how much will the publication 
of this Red Book tend to consolidate the Revolution.” 
It did consolidate the Revolution, but perhaps at the 
expence of some truth and fair dealing. 

It is said that when Necker delivered the Red Book 
to the Committee on Pensions at their request, Camus 
had promised that it should not be published. The 
Red Book was a register in folio, bound in red 
morocco, which contained a great many other accounts 
besides those of pensions. The ordonnances de comp- 
tant were an expenditure quite distinct from the Red 
Book, and they ‘ were chiefly employed in discharge 
of the useful and indispensable pyblic expenses.”— 
‘The ordonnances de comptant were deposited at the 
Louvre, and some of the members of the Committee 
had even gone to the Louvre to cxamince them.” The 
person who was particularly alluded to in the report 
of the Committee was the Maréchal de Segur, who 
published a reply to it. In his reply he insists on 
his services, and he says that his ‘‘ whole life is the 
only answer he would give to the indecent charges.” 
But he does not deny that he reccived a pension: 
he admits that ten poor gentlemen of his name and 
family did receive a pension through his agency, but 
it was only six thousand livres among them all; as 
to the eleventh pension he simply said that he never 
granted anything during his administration without 
the king’s order or approbation. He did not deny 
the petition for the hereditary duchy and the pension ; 
his apologist admits the petition, and says that it was 
not granted. Neither had the report of the Committec 
said that it was granted; nor had it said that the 
petition was mentioned in the Red Book. The report 
of the Committee also did not say that the ordonnances 
de comptant appeared in the Red Book, though a 
careless reader might make that inference. The Com- 
mittee had said that ‘ by suppressing for the future all 
indiscreet gifts, by ceasing to be prodigal in order to 
be always generots, it would diminish the mass of 
expense by about one-fifth every year.” This was 
the weak point of their report. The impression from 
reading it would be that all this saving could be 
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effected by merely checking profuse expenditure, 
‘The sketch of the Red Book as drawn up by the 
Committee themselves makes the total of the sums 
entered on the Red Book from the 19th of May, 17714, 
to the 16th of August, 1789, amount to 227,985,716 
livres,” or somewhat less than fifteen million livres for 
each year. The bulk of the expenses of the state 
amounted to near six hundred millions livres annually, 
so that if all the fifteen millions could have been 
saved, it would not have been a fifth of the whole 
annual expenses, but about three fer cent. 

The Committce, if they were perfectly honest, did 
not show any great ability in matters of finance by 
this report: and the apologists of the old system dis- 
played more dexterity than honesty in dealing with it. 
The Committce were cager to make a report, and they 
may have made the best that they could in a short 
time, but they should have kept the pension list dis- 
tinct from other charges. The pensions were a scan- 
dalous system of depredation on the public moncy ; 
they contributed to the finapcial embarrassments, and 
raiscd the just indignation of all honest men. Those 
who hgd done something for their pensions had good 
reason to complain of being in the same company with 
those who had done nothing to merit them. It was 
also a matter of complaint that many small pensions, 
granted fer real services, were not paid regularly, while 
the large payments to such men as Condé and Boutbon 
were duly discharged.* 


* In the list of pensions a German prince figured for 
four: the first for his services as colonel, the second for his 
services as colonel, the third for his services as coloncl, the 
fourth for his services as colonel; grand total for the Ger- 
man prince, 40,048 livres. M. Desgalois de la Tour had 
22,720 livres in three pensions; “ the first as first president 
and intendant ; the second as intendant and ffrst president ; 
the third for the same considerations ns above ;” these are 
the very words. Madame I[sarn had an allowance of 21,980 
livres, in six pensions, “to favour her marriage and in con- 
sideration of her services.” To the name of Broglic was 
attached a pension of 90,000 livres ; of Breteuil, 91,729; of 
Montbarrey, 64,000; of Scégur, 83,000 livres; and many 
other illustrious names had the same appendage. Sixty 
thousand livres were down in the Red Book as paid for the 
education of the two Lameth, who were now opposed to the 
Court party. As soon as the Red Book was published, they 
repaid the moncy to the treasury. 

Those who wish to examine this subject may consult 
‘list. Parlem.,’ 11., 408, &c, and v., 42, 286; Bertrand de 
Moleville, *‘ Annals,’ &c., ii., 23, ‘Of the Red Book,’ from 
which chapter the criticisms on the report of Camus and 
his Committce, stated in the text, have been taken; Weber, 
‘Mémoires,’ &c., ii., 263; and Michelet, ‘ Iist. de la Rév. 
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FRANCE, AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHURCH PROPERTY AND THE ASSIGNATS, 


Tue decree which placed the church property at the 
disposal of the nation, roused the slumbering hostility 
of the clergy, who from this time became the most 
determined opponents of the new order of things. They 
still retained the administration of this property, and 
they hoped to save ie. 

It is necessary, in order to present a clear view of 
the position of France at this time, to bring together 
the scattered materials which relate to some important 
questions. The discussions on many subjects were 
often interrupted, and it is neither easy nor practicable 
to follow them strictly in order of time. 

On the 14th of November, 1789, Necker presented 
a long memorial to the Assembly on the financial state 
of the nation, in which he estimated that a supply of 
170 millions of livres would be necessary merely for 
the extraordinary expenses of that year and of the 
beginning of the next, without taking into the account 
the probable déficiency of the taxes. He propdsed to 
make the caisse d'escompte into a National Bank, 
and to fix at 240 millions the issue of its notes, which 
should be secured by the nation, stamped with the 
arms of France, and with the words National Security. 
The caisse d’escompte used to emit notes to the 
amount which was required for the public service, and 
on its own credit. ‘The remarks which were made on 
his scheme induded Necker to alter it, and on the 17th 
of December a new scheme was proposed by M. Le- 
couteulx, which had been concerted with the prime 
minister and the directors of the caisse d’escomptc.* 
This plan was adopted on the 19th without any modifi- 
cation, notwithstanding the opposition of the cété gauche, 
and it was the foundation of the system of assignats. 
It was determined; Ist, that the notes of the caisse 
d’escompte should continue to be received in payment 
until the Ist of July, 1790; and that it should receive in 
respect of its advances for the present year and the first 
six months of the following year (1790) 170 millions 
in assignats from the fund for extraordinary expenses 
(caisse de l’extraordinaire), or purchase-notes (billets 
d’achats) upon the lands which should be sold, bearing 
interest at five per cent., and payable at the rate of 
five millions a month from the 1st of July, 1790, to 
the Ist of July, 1791, and then at the rate of ten 
millions a month: 2nd, that a fund should be formed 
for the extraordinary expenses, which fund should 
consist of the proceeds of the patriotic contributions, of 
the sales made pursuant to the decree for the disposi- 
tion of the public lands, and all other extraordinary 
receipts; and the fund was to be employed in paying 
debts that were due and in arrear, and ‘in extinguishing 
such debts as the Assembly should determine to extin- 
guish: 3rd, the domains of the crown were to be sold, 


* ¢Hist, Parlem.,’ iii, 474. Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ An- 
nals,’ &c., ii.,’c. 20, &e. 
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with the exception of such forests and palaces as his 
majesty should wish to reserve for his pleasure, and 
a sufficient part of the ecclesiastical property, to raise 
altogether the sum of 400 millions: 4th, there should 
be issued on the credit of the fund for extraordinary 
expenses, assignats of 10,000 livres each,* bearing 
interest at five per cent., and to the amount of the 
property to be sold; and these assignats were to be 
taken in preference as payment by the purchasers 
of such property; of these assignats there were to be 
extinguished by the produce of the patriotic contribu- 
tions and all the other extraordinary receipts, 100 mil- 
lions in 1791, 100 millions in 1792, 80 millions in 
1793, and the rest in 1795. 

The clergy proposed to add to the scheme an article 
which should limit the sale of the church property to 
400 millions, and that the rest should be left to the 
clergy; but the proposal did not receive a sufficient 
number of votes in the committee to be received as 
part of the report. ® If this proposal had been acccpted, 
it would have nullified, as far as it went, the decree 
which put the church property at the disposal of the 
nation. Thus the system of assignats was estabfished 
to cover a deficit of 170 millions. The history of this 
system will have to be afterwards traced. 

On the 6th of March, 1790, Necker presented ano- 
ther memorial to the Assembly, in which he showed 
that the delays attending the payment of the taxes and 
the extraordinary expenses arising from making a pro- 
vision of corn and other causes had created a deficiency 
of 58 millions in the first two months of 1790, and in 
the course of the year would make a deficit of 294 
millions.t He discussed the question of the cmission 
of a sufficient quantity of paper money to meet all the 
wants and the engagements of the year; and he added 
that the present moment might seem favourable for it, 
as the billets d'état or state notes might cofisist of 
assignats founded on real value, on the produce of the 
sale of ecclesiastical property and of the royal domain. 
But he pointed out several objections to this measure. 
There were at that time notes of the caisse d’escompte 
in circulation to the amount of 160 millions; and 
there were good reasons for attempting to reduce the 
amount. An addition of 200 or 300 millions to the 
160 millions of the caisse d’escompte would be a for- 
midable sum-total; and though the Assembly had 
decreed the sale of lands to the amount of 400 millions, 
the time of sale was not fixed, nor was it known if 
purchasers could be found. Some were for removing 
the difficulty by making the new billets d'état a legal 
payment all over the kingdom, as the billets de caisse 


* <Hist. Parlem.,’ iii., 479. 

Tt Bertrand de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &c., ii, 22; and 
Ilist. Parlem.,’ iv., 466, where there appears to be some 
inaccuracy, 
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were in Paris, but only in Paris; but he added, the 
Assembly had always shown great reluctance to adopt 
this measure, and if it did adopt it, and thus increase 
the amount of notes in circulation, it would not be 
easy to foresee all the difficulties attending a forced 
paper money circulation all over the kingdom, particu- 
larly in the present circumstances. 

Necker’s memorial was referred to the committee 
of finance, and also an address of the Commune of 
Paris, which had discovered, apparently with Bailly’s 
assistance, a method of facilitating the sale of the 
church property. This address contained an account 
of what the municipality had done pursuant to the 
decree of the 5th of February as to the religious houses, 
by which those of the same order were to be reduced 
to one in each town. There were twenty-seven of 
these houses to be suppressed in Paris alone, con- 
formably to the decree. To facilitate the sale, the 
Commune proposed that the Assembly should transfer 
all this property from the hands of the clergy and the 
nation to the most considerable municipalities, and sell 
the property to them in masses, and the municipalities 
should sell it again in small portions, by which means 
too large a quantity would not be in the market at 
once. The Commune developed their plan with respect 
to the city of Paris. On the 12th, the Marquis de 
Montesquiou presented the report of the committee of 
finance, which was a critical examination of Necker's 
memoria] of the 6th of March. In this report it was 
maintained that Necker’s supposition that new notes 
to the amount of 300 millions would be in circulation, 
if the billets d'état were issued, was by no means 
necessary, and that new notes to the amount of 132 
millions would be sufficient, which added to the 160 
millions of the caisse d’escompte would make in all 
only 292 millions.* In the preceding November the 
report added, Necker proposed to emit billets de caisse 
to the amount of 240 millions, without allowing any 
interest on them, or founding them upon any security. 
The committee thought the new billets d'¢tat or as- 
signats would be better, and it proposed, Ist, to pay 
240 milfions to the caisse d'escompte in assignats 
bearing five per cent. intercst: 2nd, to allow these 
assignats to stand in the place of the billets d’escompte, 
and to be received like them in all payments: 3rd, to 
pay into the treasury by the caisse de Ul’ extraordinaire 
132 millions in assignats for the service of 1790; and 
it added, ** When it shall be found that the nation has 
enough in its hands for the support of the clergy, the 
expenses of public worship, the poor, and the debts of 
the clergy, without touching what was to serve as 
hypothecation or security for the assignats, they would 
be not paper, but real money.” On the 17th of March 
it was decreed that the lands of the domain and the 
clergy should be sold to the municipality of Paris and 
other municipalities of the kingdom to the amount 
of 400 millions; and other ‘resolutions were made for 
effectuating the sale. 

* A few days after Necker published a refutation of this 
part of the report. 
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After an animated discussion the question of the 
assignats was finally settled on the 22nd of April, and 
sanctioned by ‘‘ Louis, by the grace of God and by 
the constitutional law of the state, king of the 
French,’’* 

This important decree declared that the debt of the 
clergy should become the debt of the nation ; and that 
the church property should be released from all claims 
of the creditors of the clergy, and thus would come 
into the possession of purchasers free from all charges. 
As the communes could not pay for the lands all at 
once, they were to be under obligations to pay at 
certain periods, and the creditors of the state were to 
receive orders upon the communes which they were 
bound to pay. These orders, which were called muni- 
cipal paper, were the assignats; and those who held 
them had their claim on the municipalities, and not on 
the state. Thus the holders of these assignats obtained 
a better security for the time of payment, which, 
instead of being deferred, according to the original 
plan, was shortened. Besidgs this, the holders of 
assignats could convert them into real value, if they 
chose tg. buy any of the lands put up, for sale, by 
paying the price in assignats. To give these assignats 
a still further value, they were also made a legal tender 
as moncy all through the kingdom, and for all purposes. 
If a man did not choose to buy land with the assignats 
which he held, another, who received them in payment, 
might choose to do so; and the assignats which were 
reccived as the purchase moncy for land were to be 
publicly burnt. It was determined that they should 
carry interest at three per cent, instead of five, as was 
originally fixed. ‘They were fo be in amount from 
a thousand to two thousand livres; the interest was 
reckoned by the day, and if was payable to the bearer 
at the end of the year at Paris and in the different 
towns of the kingdom. In some respects they 
resembled English Exchequer bills. 

The clergy saw what they never expected to see, a 
ready means devised of taking their lands and dis- 
tributing them among a great number of purchasers, 
who would all be interested in maintaining their title, 
that is, the Revolution. They cried out against paper 
money. The Archbishop of Aix said, ‘ You have 
denounced the name of bankruptcy; I thought that 
you had denounced paper money.” It was replied to 
him that it was not paper moncy, but a paper which 
was to be substituted for a paper money, already in 
discredit ; a paper which was guaranteed by the lands 
to be sold, and the additional guarantee of the munici- 
palities. Law’s paper and the bankruptcy were of 
course not forgotten, but Law’s paper had not the 
security that these assignats had, the foundation of 
which was valuable property. The amount of the © 
assignats also, 400 millions, was below the value of 
the property which they represented. But like all 
other paper money the assignats were only bits of 
paper, which had no value until they Were realized in 


* The decrées are given in full in the ‘ Hist, Parlem.,’ v., 
36, 321, 
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some commodity. The precious metal is itself a 
commodity, and though its use is to procure other 
commodities, it is a step nearer to that point than paper 
money; for it is a commodity which is received 
universally in payment. In order that paper money 
shall have the valuc of precious metal, there must be 
perfect confidence that the precious metal, if wanted, 
can be procured with it ; and consequently the slightest 
want of confidence, arising from the excessive issuc of 
such paper, or from any other cause, depreciates it in 
comparison with gdld or silver. The precious metal 
was at this time very scarce in France: it had been 
carried out of the country and hoarded, and it remained 
to be seen whether the credit of the assignats would be 
suflicient to call it again into circulation. In the con- 
dition of France the emission of the assignats was a 
very hazardous measure, but with a view of supplying 
the urgent necessitics of the state, depriving the clergy 
of the church property, and increasing the number of 
proprictors, who should be interested in maintaining the 
Revolution, it was as well devised a scheme as the 
circumstances allowed.* | 

The discussion, which now terminated, on the mode 
of disposing of the church property, was going on at 
the same time with the discussions for supplying the 
revenue of the tithes, which was taken from the clergy, 
and providing for the support of religion. Part of the 
clefgy, and particularly the higher clergy, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to speak against the decrees 
for the sale of the church property, just as if the 
question was not decided; and this irregular mode of 
proceeding rendered some of the sittings very tumul- 
tuous. The clergy cxfausted their ingenuity in sug- 
gesting means of filling the treasury without taking 
the church property. Maury suggested a tax on 
objects of luxury, to which another abbé replied by 
proposing that no ecclesiastic should have an income 
of above a thousand crowns. Maury had no answer 
to this, for his income was large. Chasset presentcd 
the repdrt of the committee on tithes, which fixcd 
the present expenses of public worship in all its 
branches, including the pensions to the religious, at 
133,884,800 livres, or between five and six millions 
sterling. f The present episcopal charge alone it was 
proposed to fix at three million livres. The object of the 
whole measure was, ‘‘ to suppress the tithes, to raise the 
gencral taxation by such amount as would be suflicient 
to defray all the expenses of worship, and to put in the 
hands of the nation, free from all charge, the ecclesi- 
astical property which had becn declared to be at the 


* See the remarks of Thiers, ‘Ilist. de la Rév. Franc.,’ 
1., chap. 5. 
1 ‘ Hist, Parlem.,’ v., 325. 
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disposal of the nation by the decree of the 2nd of 
November, 1789." The future payment of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was to be 50,000 livres, or about 
£2,000 per annum; and the lowest payment of a 
bishop 10,000 livres per annum. The highest pay- 
ment of a curé was to be 2,000, and the lowest 1,200, 
livres per annum. 

In the discussion which followed this report, Dom 
Gerles, a Chartreux, said that in order to stop the 
mouths of those who calumniate the Assembly by 
saying that it was hostile to religion, and to tran- 
quillize those who fear that it will admit all religions in 
France, it was necessary to decree that the Catholic 
teligion, apostolic, and &oman, is and will remain for 
ever the religion of the nation, and that this shall be 
the only authorized worship.* Charles Lameth en- 
treated Dom Gerles not to draw them away from a 
question of finance to a question of theology, and he 
said that the Assembly, which always followed in its 
decrees the morality and the precepts of the gospel, 
could be under no apprehension of being accused of an 
attack on religion. The Bishop of Clermont replied 
that he was surprised that in a catholic kingdom they 
should refuse to pay their homage to the catholic 
religion, not by deliberation but by an acclamation 
proceeding from the heart, on which the whole cété droit 
of the Assembly rose to express their assent to the 
Bishop's pro “ition. . 

In the evel tis of this day, according to the ‘ Chro- 
nique de Paris,’ there was a meeting in the church of 
the Capucins, and against the consent of that religious 
body, of about two hundred members of the National 
Assembly, among whom were the Bishop of Nancy, 
the Abbé Maury, d’Esprémenil, Cazalés, the Viscount 
Mirabeau, the brother of Mirabceau, a violent opponent 
of the Revolution, and others. In this mecting it was 
determined that if the motion for the declaration of 
religion should not be carried, a protest should be 
made, and immediately presented to the king, and that 
copies of it should be spread in the greatest abundance 
in Paris and through the whole kingdom. This was in 
fact an appeal to a religious war. : 

Bailly and Lafayette were informed of this resolution, 
and of the opposing movements at the Jacobins and the 
cafés of the Palais-Royal; they also knew that the 
district of the Cordeliers, which was acquainted with 
this meeting of the cdté droit, had determined that the 
citizens who were not enrolled should resume their arms 
and be in readiness to support the National Assembly. 
Fearing that the deliberations of the Assembly might 
be interrupted, they doubled the posts and collected 
a considerable force about the chamber. 


* ‘Hist, Parlem.,’ v., 339, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RELIGIOUS TROUBLES. 


On the 13th of April all the approaches to the 
chamber of the Assembly were lined with troops, and 
there was a prodigious concourse of people of all 
classes about the Tuileries and the Palais-Royal. The 
crowd was extremely impatient: they spoke of getting 
rid of the insolent nobles, who had no right to be in 
the Assembly, for they did not represent the nation ; 
nor yet the orders, since there were no longer any 
orders. In the mean time til debate was resumed on 
the motion of Dom Gerles. 

It was a tumultuous sitting. The Viscount de 
Mirabeau, always violent on the cdté droit, and opposed 
to his distinguished brother, declared that they would 
not leave the Assembly till it should have been de- 
clared that the Catholic was the only national religion. 
There was in the Assembly a general expression of 
respect for the Catholic religion, but some members 
were of opinion that any formal declaration was unne- 
cessary. D’Esprémenil said that some members ex- 
pressed their respect for the Catholic religion, while at 
the same time they said that there was no occasion to 
discuss the question of determining that it should be 
the religion of France; but this would not satisfy the 
people. A member reminded the Assembly of the 
25th of January, 1677, when J.ouis XIV. swore at 
Cambrai to maintain the Catholic religion in that city, 
without permitting the exercise of any other form of 
worship, and the building of Protestant churches. This 
roused Mirabeau: “ I will observe,” he said, with 
reference to this remark, ‘‘ that there is no doubt that 
under a reign which was signalized by the revocation 
of: the edict of Nantes, and which I shall not qualify 
by any terms, every kind of intolerance was conse- 
crated; but since reference to history is allowed, I 
entreat you not to forget that from this tribune where 
I now address you, we can see the window from which 
the hand of a French king (Charles IX.) armed against 
his subjects by accursed factions, which mingled tem- 
poral interests with the sacred interests of religion, 
discharged the musket which was the signal for St. 
Barthélemy. I will say no more: there is no necd 
for discussion.”’ 

The discussion was adjourned. The members of the 
cété droit were hooted and hissed as they left the 
chamber, and some of them were threatcned. The 
Abbé Maury showed his pistols, which he always 
carried at his belt, and the Viscount de Mirabcau drew 
his sword. They might have suffered some violence, 
if the National Guard had not protected them. The 
cété gauche was applauded 3 and Lafayette, who crossed 
the Tuileries, was followed with cries of ‘* Vive notre 
général !"? which were heard under the windows of the 
palace. The journals of Desmoulins and others were 
not inactive, and their articles were calculated to rousc 
the people against the nobles and the clergy. There 


was another mecting this cvening at the Capucins, in 
which it was resolved by those who were present, that 
they would not protest, but would make a declaration. 
The discussion was terminated on the 14th of April, by 
a decree to the effect ‘‘that in the budget of public 
expenses for every year, there sfould be included a 
sufficient sum for the expenses of the Catholic, apo- 
stolic, and Roman form of worship, for the support of 
the ministers, for the relicf of the poor, and the pay- 
ment of the ecclesiastical pensions, both secular and 
regular, of both sexes, but yet so that the property at 
the disposal of the nation should be relieved from all 
charges, and employed by the representatives or by the 
legislative body, for the chicf and most urgent neces- 
sities of the state; and that the amount for the year 
1791 should be immediately determined.”* Thus the 
question raised by the motion of Dom Gerles was 
eluded,. P 

These dicussions of the Assembly were intcrrupted, as 
usual, by other matters, for they had abundance of busi- 
nessonhand. They resolved that the trade beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope should be open to all Frenchmen ; 
and they finished their regulations with respect t6 the 
redemption of feudal rights, and those of the chase, and 
abolished lettres-de-cachet. In the month of April, 
Talleyrand presented to the committee a report on the 
reform of weights and measures. The object of the report 
was to fix a natural standard in place of the perplexing 
varicty of measures and weights then in use in different 
parts of France. ‘T'wo decrecs were passed on the 8th 
of May, one of which was to the effect that the king 
of the Irench should be requested to Write to his 
Britannic Majesty, and to invite him to urge the 
Parliament of England to concur with the National 
Assembly in determining the natural unit of weights 
and measures, This decree was the origin of the 
modern French system of measures and weights; and 
though it was some time before anything was effected, 
the credit of originating this important change belongs 
to the Constituent Assembly. 

The anti-revolutionary movement was now apparent, 
and it manifested itself not only in the discussions on 
the ecclesiastical property, but when the question as 
to the power of the Assembly was raised by the 
royalist party. The new organization of the kingdom 
was completed, and the people were going to meet to 
elect the administrative bodies in the departments and 
the districts; but the committee on the constitution 
proposed that the new deputies should not be elected 
until the constitution was completed. Maury now 
became the advocate of popular rights, and he treated 
the question with his usual boldness and more than 
his usual skill. He said that when the time deter- 
@ 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ v., 375, 
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mined by their constituents had come, and it was now 
nearly come, they ought to retire into the ranks of 
mere citizens; that a distinction had been made 
between the National Assembly and the legislature ; 
but what was a national convention? it was an 
assembly that represented a whole nation, which, 
having no government, had invested its deputies with 
the necessary power for making onc; if they were a 
National Assembly, they had the power of declaring 
the throne vacant. Mirabeau met the wily priest with 
bold declamation and some show of reason: ‘It has 
been asked how from mere deputies of bailliages, we 
have all at once been converted into a National 
Assembly, I will answer in plain terms; the deputies 
of the people became a national convention on the day 
on which, finding the chamber of the Assembly of the 
people’s representatives bristling with bayonets, they 
met together, they swore to perish rather than abandon 
the interests of this people; on that day on which it 
was attempted by an act of madness to prevent them 
from fulfilling their sacrel mission. They became a 
National Assembly for the purpose of destroying the 
order of thingg in which violence attacked the rights 
of the nation.” ‘* You remember,” he said, ‘‘ the anec- 
dote of that great man, who, to save his country from 
a conspiracy, had bcen obliged to determine to act 
against the laws with that decision which the irre- 
sistible summons of necessity justify. He was asked if 
he had not violated his oath; and the captious tribune 
who put the question, expected to place him in the 
dilemma of being perjured or making a dangerous 
admission. He answered, ‘I swear that I have saved 
the Republic.’ Gentlemen,” said Mirabeau, pointing 
to the cét¢ gauche, ‘I swear that you have saved 
the Republic.”” The great orator triumphed over the 
sophistry of his antagonist: the discussion was at an 
end, and it was decreed that the electoral assemblies 
should not proceed to the clection of new deputies.* 
Those who wished to secure the Revolution decided 
right, for the clections at this time would have 
strengthened the anti-revolutionary movement. The 
14th of July, 1789, had been hailed in the provinces 
as the deliverance of France: it had been accepted by 
Catholics and Protestants, and the long separated 
bonds of unity between the two religions were united 
in a more comprehensive faith than the dogmas of 
their several creeds. The two religions were con- 
founded in the permanent committees which were 
organized in the towns, in the national militia which 
was formed. In a few months unanimity disappeared. 
At Nimes and Montauban, where there were many 


* ¢ Hist. Parlem.,’ v., 392. Mirabeau alluded to Cicero, 
when he retired from the consulship. (‘Letters Ad Di- 
versos,” v.. 2; and the oration ‘In Pisonem,’ chap. 3.) 
In quoting Cicero’s words, Mirabeau of course used the 
word Republic. But it is doubtful if he said “I swear that 
you have saved the Republic,” though these are his words as 
quoted in the ‘Hist. Parlem.” Thiers makes him say, “I 
swear that you have saved France ;” and other authorities 
also. 
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Protestants, and partioly at Nimes, companies of 
militia were formed, extfusively Catholic. A new 
question had dissolved the union of the two religious 
bodies, the question of the church property. The 
priests worked upon this material with untiring 
industry and surprising vigour. They had the Mendi- 
cant monks, the Capucins, and the Dominicans for 
their instruments, who distributed pamphlets innu- 
merable. Froment too was at work with all the means 
at his disposal. Meetings were held to arrange things 
so as to exclude the Protestants in the municipal 
elections ; and thus the power of calling in the aid of 
the troops, of proclaiming martial law, was placed at 
Nimes and Montauban int*the hands of the Catholics 
only. About the 20th of March, came the news that 
the Assembly had opened to the Protestants all public 
functions ; and more than this, had elected a Protestant, 
Rabaud St. Etienne, to the presidency of the National 
Assembly. The ‘Annales Patriotiques’ of the 13th of 
April, state that as soon as the election of Rabaud was 
known at Nimes, a placard appeared in the streets to 
this effect, ‘‘ The infamous National Assembly has just 
added the finishing stroke to its crimes; it has 
appointed a Protestant its president.’’ The day after 
four protestants were massacred,—a fact denied by 
some authorities and as strenuously maintained by 
others, 

On the 20th of April above three thousand Catholic 
electors of Nimes signed a declaration, which was 
printed and distributed all through the kingdom. In 
this declaration the Catholic citizens of Nimes de- 
manded of the king and the National Assembly that 
the Catholic religion “‘ should be declared the religion of 
the State, and that it alone should enjoy the honour of 
public worship ;” that there should be no change in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and that no religious reforms 
should be effected without the assistance of national 
councils. The movement in the south and the conduct 
of the cété droit in the Assembly were perfectly in 
harmony : both tended to a civil war. 

At Montauban, the Protestants being alarmed, with- 
drew from all the public functions to which they 
had been appointed; but this did not disarm the 
fury of their adversaries. It was the 10th of May, 
Rogation day, which the municipality of Montauban 
fixed for taking the, inventory of the religious houses ; 
a time when everybody was abroad, and religious 
exaltation was most intense. The persons who had to 
discharge this duty went to take the inventory of the 
moveables of the Cordeliers, but they found at the doors 
a crowd of women who formed such a dense mass that it 
was impossible to get through them, and the function- 
aries retired. The women had been brought together by 
a solemn mass, which had been celebrated that morning 
at the instance of a noble lady. A large number of 
men and women now made for the Hétel de Ville, but 
it had been occupied by some national dragoons and some 
companies of the Natignal Guard for the purpose of se- 
curing the arms which were deposited there. The rioters 
attacked the house of the commandant of the National 
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RETIGJOUS WAR—MONTIAUBAN, 


Guard, and threatened to hang him. The soldiers 
from the Hétel de Ville coming to his rescue were 
attacked by the mob ; some were killed, and the Hotel 
de Ville was taken. A body of insurgents were 
deliberating in the church of the Cordeliers, and the 
Duke de Laforce, sword in hand, put himself at the 
head of this body. The feeble municipality yielded to 
the insurgents. The dragoons were led bare-headed, 
in their shirts, through the streets, to make the amende 
honourable, and then thrown into prison. The 
Protestants were hunted, and the white cockade was 
stuck up with a cross in the middle of it.* On the 
news reaching Bordeaux, the municipality sent fifteen 
hundred of the National Guard to restore order at 
Montauban. A commissioner, an officer of Lafayette, 
was also sent from Paris, who came to terms with the 
rioters: there was no inquiry into the affair. 

At Nimes, on the 2nd of May, there was disturbance. 
Some volunteer companies of Catholics assumed the 
white cockade, which brought on a quarrel with the 
soldiers of the regiment of Guienne, who fell on the 
white cockades with their sabres. The workmen col- 
lected and attacked the soldiers with stones: many 
persons were wounded, und a soldicr was killed by a 
brother of Froment. The officers at last got their men 

* It is not eurprising that the accounts of these troubles 


are very confused. All accounts of civil commotions are 
confused and contradictory. 
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into their quarters; and the municipality then began 
to deliberate whether they should forbid the white 
cockade. The mayor had by his conduct encouraged 
the white cockade befoie the disturbance commenced. 
There were also insurrections of a different kind in 
the south, in favour of the Revolution. On the 30th 
of April about fifty men at Marseille surprised one of 
the forts, and the garrison surrendered. Encouraged 
by this success, the people and the National Guard of 
Marseille advanced upon two other forts, which were 
given up to the municipal officers. One of these forts 
had made some resistance, which was attributed to 
Beausset, who was in command of it; and the next 
day he was taken before the municipality to explain 
his conduct, accompanied by the National Guard and 
two municipal officers ; but on the road he was attacked 
and murdgred, without any effort being made to save 
him by those who had him under their charge. This 
affair caused a long discussion in the Assembly, which 
by a decree expressed its sorrow at the disorders which 


occurred in different parts of the kingdom, especially | 


at Marseille, and thanked the king for the measures 
which he had taken to inquire into the excesses which 
had been committed. The character of the insurrec- 
tion at Marseille is explained by the ‘ Gazette de 
Beaucaire :’ It was a movement in favour of the Revo- 
lution, and the fortresses were seized by the National 
Guard, to anticipate the emigrants in their presumed 
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design of occupying them with foreign troops. At 
Montpellier, the citadel, which was garrisoned by some 
soldiers of the regiment of Bresse, surrendered to forty 
young men, and the garrison cried ‘ Vive la Nation!” 
M. de Voisins, commandant of the artillery in the garrison 
of Valence, fearing that the same thing might happen 
as at Marseille, distributed cartouches among his men, 
and loaded two cannons which commanded the entrance 
of the fort. This excited the indignation of the people, 
and De Voisins being seized in the town, was ordered 
to be led to prison, ‘but on his way there he was killed 
by a musket-shot; and the garrison submitted to the 
orders of the municipality. It is affirmed that there 
was formal proof of various letters found in the posses- 
sion of the commandant, from Maillebois, then in 
Holland, which showe@ that he was corresponding 
with him on behalf of the emigrant princes, with the 
purpose of ascertaining the diaposition of the troops.®* 
The resolution that the public worship should be 
supported by the State, was in fact equivalent to making 
the clergy public functionaries; and it was accord- 
ingly necessary to regulate the condition of the clergy, 
in order to secure their subsistence, and to safisfy the 
nation on the matter of religion; for the religious 
movement was strong, and the party in opposition were 
ready to take advantage of it. In fact, many who had 
sincerely joined the revolution at first, were alarmed. 
It was said that the curé of St. Etienne-du- Mont, who 
had headed his parishioners in entcring the Iétcl of 
the Invalides on the 14th of July,} had passed forty 
days at the foot, of the altar, clad in a hair cloth, and 
praying to God to support the church in its danger. 
The minority of the Assembly had published their 
declaration against the sale of the church property, 
which they called the patrimony of the church; and 
though it was signed by a minority of the clergy, and 
of the nobility, and by only forty-nine deputies of the 
commons, it produced a considerable sensation in the 
provinces; and it had reached many editions. The 
discussion of the civil constitution of the clergy began 
on the 29th of May. The Archbishop of Aix pro- 
posed to consult the Gallican Church by a national 
council; and if this were not adopted, he said that the 
clergy could take no part in the deliberations. Robes- 
pierre, on the 30th of May, supported the plan of the 
committee as developed by Treilhard. Ie said that 
‘the priests in the social order are real magistrates, 
whose duty is the support and the service of the public 
worship ;” and from this fundamental notion }e derived, 
with his usual logical precision, all the principles ap- 
plicable to the condition of the clergy. Ile would have 
no ecclesiastical officers except bishops and curés, 
,and no more than were required: he would suppress 
the titles of archbishops and cardinals, and would have 
the bishops and curés elected by the people. He 
was going on with the announcement of something else 
which he considered more important than all the rest, 
* As to Maillebois and his counter-revalutionary plans, 
see the extrarts in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ v., 145. 
t Page 33. 
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when he was stopped the murmurs of the As- 
sembly, and could not h his speech. This dis- 
cussion, like many others, was adjourned and resumed 
at intervals.* 

It is singular that none of the journals say what it 
was that Robespierre was going to say. We may con- 
clude that the party which put him down heard enough 
to know what*it was, This man, who formed a better 
judgment of the ways of accomplishing the Revolution 
than any other man, wished to secure the support of 
the clergy. His proposal was, to allow the priests to 
marry ; and the evidence of his scheme being known 
was the letters of thanks which thousands of priests 
wrote to him.+ 

The troubles were not yet over at Nimes. Froment 
had armed his adherents, and put some of them in the 
coloyrs of the Comte d’Artois; these were the origin 
of the verdets of the south. On the 13th of June, 
which was a Sunday, he and his party came to blows 
with the patriotic party and the Protestants ; and both 
sides accuse the other of making the attack. It was 
the time of the elections, and it was the duty of the 
municipality to call for the troops and put down the 
disturbance, but they did not act at first. Froment 
and his men had their own way; they killed all before 
them, and began to force the houses of the Protestants ; 
but of the eighteen Catholic companies which had been 
formed, only three joincd him. The verdets oi Fro- 
ment fought desperately, and twice repulsed the muni- 
cipal body, when at last it was assembled. At last 
Froment retired into a tower of the old castle, which 
was his stronghold, and tried to raise all the country 
around by his emissaries. But the Catholics were 
slow in responding, while the Protestants hearing of 
the danger of the electors, poured into Nimes in order 
of battle and with the tri-color cockade. The electors 
at last formed a military committee, got cannon, and 
fired at Froment in his tower. Froment and his men 
parleyed and fired: at last the place was taken by 
assault, and the besieged were massacred. For several 
days Froment’s partizans were pursued; he himself 
escaped.[ The convent of the Capucins was forced, 
and all who were there were killed: some of the verdets 
who were caught in a notorious wine-shop had the same 
fate. During all this time the two parties were firing 
at one another in the strects and from the windows. 
In three days about three hundred men werc killed. 
The savage pcople of the Cevennes, who had of old 
suffered from persecution, marched into Nimes: they 
were not the men to spare anybody; but they neither 
pillaged churches nor insulted women. The projects 


* © Hist. Parlem,’ vi., 21, &c. 

t The evidence for this fact is stated by Michelet, ‘ Hist. 
de la Rév. Frang.,’ ii., 335, and note (1). 

{ The history of Froment is curious, and a collection of his 
pamphlets would throw great light on the schemes of the 
counter-revolution party. Michelet, ‘ Ilist. de la Rév. 
Frang.,’ i. 147. He had great courage, and some address. 
He maintained that the Revolution was mainly effected 
through the bad management of the royalists. 
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of the counter-revolutionary party were thus frustrated 
at Nimes, and their own plo@Was their ruin. 

Avignon, which belonged to the Pope, had already 
settled its own affairs. This antient city, which had 
at one time been the residence of the popes, was sold, 
with Vaucluse, to the papal see, in 1348, by Jeanne, 
Countess of Provence and Queen of Sicily. Following 
the example of France, Avignon had organized a mu- 
nicipality and a militia; but on the 10th of June, the 
nobles and partizans of the Pope were in possession 
of the Hétel de Ville, with four pieces of cannon : their 
cry was ‘ Vive ]’Aristocratie!’? A conflict ensued 
between them and the people, in which thirty of .the 
people were killed. The contest was renewed; the 
popular party were victorious; four of the aristocrats 
were seized and massacred, and twenty-two were 
arrested. The neighbouring French towns of Orange, 
Bagnols, Pont St. Esprit, and others, came to aid the 
people of Avignon, and to save the prisoners, whom 
they took under their care. The National Guards of 
France left a detachment for a few days in the town, to 
maintain tranquillity. On the 11th of June the people 
met, and determined to be re-united to France: the 
papal arms were taken down, an@,those of France 
solemnly put in their place. On the 17th of June the 
municipality of Avignon, by a letter addressed to the 
deputies, Camus and Bouche, prayed the Assembly to 
admit the antient city of Avignon into union with 
France. 

On the 22nd the Assembly also received an address 
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from the representative assembly of the Comtat 
Venaissin, which was also subject to the Pope. 
Both Vehaissin and Avignoh prayed for union with 
France. The anti-revolutionary movement in the south, 
which was in harmony with the proceedings of the 
clergy in the Assembly, was thus put down. The 
religious fanaticism of the people could not be roused. 
There was another difficulty: the soldiers were 
everywhere fraternizing with the people, and in some 
places killing their officers; they were for the people 
and the law, for the Revolution. The surrender 
of the forts at Marseille and at Montpellier to the 
citizens was undoubted evidence that the army had 
embraced the Revolution. The civic oath had been 
taken even by Bouillé: and the Prince of Conti, one 
of the emigrants, had return®@® and taken the civic 
oath in the district of the Jacobins to which he 
belonged. But the Orleans family still maintained 
its place in public opinion as the leader of the revo- 
lutionary movement among the aristocracy. When 
the president of the district ofthe Palais Royal brought 
to the Duke of Chartres, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Orleans, (now the ex-king Louis Philippe,) the 
register-book of the oaths, the young prince erased 
al his titles and dignities, which were prefixed to his 
name, and put in their place “ citizen of Paris,” and 
then signed. The duke of Orleans sent his oath from 
England.* j 


* < Tlist, Parlem.’ v., 360, note 1. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS. ° 


Tux progress of the Revolution in France had begun 
to attract the attention of all the other European states, 
which felt that thcir interests might be affected by this 
great mgvement. The princes of the Germanic em- 
pire, ecclesiastic and lay, whose feudal rights in Alsace, 
Lorraine, and Franche Comté, had been destroycd on 
the night of the 4th of August, protested in January, 
1790. The deputies of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, 
assembled at Frankfort, came to a resolution that the 
Emperor and the Germanic body were bound to pro- 
tect the States, the nobility, and the clergy of the 
empire against the arbitrary acts of the National 
Assembly. The resolution was transmitted to the 
Limperor Joseph II., and on the 16thof February the 
king of Prussia wrote to his minister at Ratisbon, to 
the effect that the empire was bound to use its exer- 
tions in favour of the princes who had been wronged 
in contravention of existing treaties. On the 11th of 
February the French minister, Montmorin, received a 
communication of the resolution of Frankfort with a 
fresh protest, which he sent to the Assembly, who 
referred it to the feudal committee. 

Frederick 11., king of Prussia, called the Great, died 


in 1786, and was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick 
William II. The new king had assisted the Stadt- 
holder of Holland in recovering his authority ; and in 
June, 1788, a defensive alliance was concluded between 
England, Prussia, and Holland. The assistance given 
by the French to the provinces of North America, in 
their War of Independence, had made it the policy of 
the British Cabinet to draw Prussia from French alli- 
ance, and to prevent the maritime power of Holland 
from being opposed to England, in the event of a war. 
The alliance of Russia and Austria, in a war against 
Turkey, was viewed as tending to disturb the balance 
of Europe; and thus it was the supposed policy of 
England to encqurage Sweden to engage in war with 
Russia, and to urge Prussia to oppose the aggrandise- 
ment of Austria on the side of Turkey. 

In February, 1790, Joseph II. died, and his death 
was followed by great changes. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Leopold 1I., whose administration of Tus- 
cany, as grand duke, had been mild and beneficent. 
Leopold found his extensive empire in confusion ; for 
Joseph, the reformer, was more hasty than wise, 
Austria and Russia were still engaged in the war with 
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Turkey; England and Prussia were unfriendly to the} larly as the troubles increased at the same time with 
Empire; the Netherlands were in a state of revolt/ the warlike preparations of England. The disturbances 
against Austria, in consequence of the méasures of| at Strassburg, Nimes, Toulon, and Brest, were attri- 


Joseph; and France was making her revolution with 
the king and the queen, Leopold's sister, prisoners in 
the capital. 
Joseph, a treaty was concluded at Berlin between 
Great Britain and Prussia, by which it was declared 
that these powers would not interfere with the troubles 
in the Netherlands, unless they should be invited or 
compelled by circumstances, and that they would 
request his imperial majesty to secure the privileges 
of the Netherlands; and if the Netherlands should 
become free, then the allies would deliberate on the 
constitution, and determine whether they should recog- 
nize the Netherlands @#free or not. In consequence 
of this treaty, the Netherlands took into their service 
an English, a Prussian, and a Dutch legion, and the 


buted to secret agency, which may be quite true 
without the supposition of England being the agent, 


In January, 1790, before the death of| Though some of the clubs and societies in London 


had sent complimentary addresses to the French As- 
sembly, it was supposed that the British Cabinet 
entertained very different sentiments. The English 
ambassador had already been instructed to repel these 
suspicions and insinuations; but suspicion is one 
of the elements of all revolutions, and is difficult to 
cure. Nothing has ever been proved as to any secret 
influence of the British Government being exercised at 
this time to foment troubles in France; and Necker 
often told his daughter, that though he had made the 
most diligent inquiry during his administration, he 
never could find the least evidence that English money 


States named a Prussian general the commander of|had been employed to excite disturbance.t The ab- 


this force. But after the accession of Leopold, and in 
July, 1790, the treaty of Reichenbach settled all dis- 
putes between Austria and Prussia. Austria made a 
truce with Turkey, and soon reduced the Netherlands 
to submission. In August, Russia made peace with 
Sweden, ‘though king Gustavus had lately gained a 
victory over the Russians; and the empress Catherine 
II, had now only Poland and the Turks to deal with. 
The states of Europe were at leisure to turn their 
attention to France. 

It was before the convention of Reichenbach, and 
while the war, between Russia and Sweden was still 
raging in Finnland, that a quarrel broke out between 
Great Britain and Spain about some English ships 
which had been seized by a Spanish squadron in Nootka 
Sound; and Great Britain was preparing a large naval 
force. On the 14th of May, the minister, Montmorin, 
communicated to the Assembly information of the pre- 
parations of Great Britain, and that his majesty the 
king of the French had given orders for fourteen vessels 
of the line to be immediately equipped in the ports of 
the Mediterranean and of the Atlantic. His majesty 
had only given these orders by way of precaution, and 
hoped that peace would not be troubled, as he had 
received assurances from the British Cabinet that the 
armament of Great Britain was equipped with no other 
view than with respect to the quarrel with Spain; but 
though his Britannic majesty had given an assurance 
of his wish to maintain harmony between France and 
Great Britain, his majesty could not dispense with 
ordering these ships to be equipped; “ for if England 
is armed, France cannot and ought ,not to continue 
unarmed ; wg must let Europe know that the estab- 
lishment of our constitution is far from being an ob- 
stacle to the development of our force; and besides, 
gratitude and our own interest command such a mea- 
sure under circumstances which concern Spain.” It 
was a common opinion in France, that Englend in- 
trigued to increase the embarrassments of the French 
government; and there were suspicions that English 
money was employed to produce disturbance, particu- 


surdity of the suspicion is made most apparent, when 
we know that the aristocrats maintained that the 
English ministry paid the French revolutionists, and 
the Jacobins affirmed that all the mischief—that is, the 
efforts of the counter-revolutionists,—came from Eng- 
lish gold distributed in France. 

The king, in his message, had said that he expected 
that the Assembly would approve of the measures which 
he had taken, and would vote the necessary expenses, 
The Assembly adopted the king’s wish ; but Alexander 
Lameth observed, that it must be determined who 
should have the power of declaring war, if war should 
be necessary, the king or the Assembly. It was well 
known what Mirabeau’s opinion was: he was supposed 
to have been gained by the court; and this was con- 
sidered a good opportunity of depriving him of his 
popularity. Barnave was to bear the brunt of the 
battle. This matter occupied the sittings from the 
14th to the 22nd of May.f{ 

Mirabeau contended that as war is almost always 
an unforeseen event, and that hostilities commence 
before threats, the king, who has the care of the public 
interests, must repel hostile attacks, and whr might 
thus commence before the Assembly could interfere. 
He therefore advised that the executive should have 
the power of resisting hostilities when commenced, and 


* See Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France.’ 
The address of the Revolution Society to the National As- 
sembly, was sent through Earl Stanhope. “The French 
revolution,” says Romilly, in a letter of the 20th of August, 
1790, ‘‘ seems to be growing popular, where one would least 
expect it, even in our universities. One of the questions 
proposed this year by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, for 
a Latin prize dissertation, was, ‘ Whether the French Revo- 
lution was likely to prove advantageous or injurious to this 
country ;’ and the prize was given to a dissertation written to 
prove that it would be advantageous to it.” The disserta- 
tion was written by Whishaw. (‘ Romilly’s Memoirs.’) 

{ Madame de Staél, ‘ Considération,’ &c., part ii., chap.11. 
‘Le Gouvernement Anglais a-t-il donné de argent pour 
fomenter les troubles en France?” 

t ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ vi., 84, &e. 
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that the legislature, according to circumstances, should 
either allow the war to go on, or demand the restora- 
tion of peace. Barnave admitted that hostilities might 
commence before the opinion of the nation could He 
taken; but that hostilities are not war; that the king 
ought to repel attacks, and immediately communicate 
with the Assembly, which should then declare its will. 
Barnave’s speech was well received, and he was carried 
in triumph by the people: Mirabeau was denounced 
as having sold himself. There was hawked about the 
streets a pamphlet, entitled ‘The Great Treason of the 
Comte de Mirabeau.’ If the question had been put 
after Barnave’s speech, his opinion would probably 
have prevailed ; but Cazalés and Mirabeau urged the 
Assembly to adjourn. Mirabeau replied on the 22nd, 
in the midst of an immense audience. “It is,” he 
said, ‘a strange madness, a deplorable blindness, 
which thus excites against one another men whom one 
common end, one common opinion, ought, even in the 
most furious debates, to bring together and unite, men 
who thus put in the place of devotion to their country 
the angry passions of self-love, and make one another 
the object of popular prejudices. Me, too, a few days 
ago, they would have carried in triumph; and now 
they cry in the streets, ‘The Great Treason of the 
Comte de Mirabeau.’ I needed not this lesson to 
know that the distance is short between the Capitol 
and ‘the Tarpeian rock ; but the man who combats in 
defence of reason, in defence of his country, does not 
allow himself to be so easily vanquished.”” He then 
examined the arguments of Barnave in detail with 
great ability, and showed that his opponent had not 
proposed to give to the Assembly more power than he 
had; but that his proposition of limiting the king’s 
power to a simple communication to the Assembly, 
deprived the king of that consent which was necessary 
for the expression of the national will. ‘* If the king 
has not the initiative,” he said, ‘‘do you mean that he 
has not also the veto? Ifso, the king has no voice 
in the most important act of the national will. How 
do you reconcile that with the powers which the con- 
stitutien has given to the king? How do you reconcile 
that with the public interest? You will have as many 
provokers to war as there are passionate men.” He 
examined with equal acuteness the case of the king 
having the initiative: ‘“‘ If the initiative is to be limited 
to a simple notification, the king will be no party to 
a declaration of war. If the initiative contains a decla- 
ration of the resolution which he thinks ought to be 
taken, there are two cases for us to consider. Do you 
mean that if the king decides for war, the legislative 
body may deliberate about peace? I see no inconve- 
nience in that. Ordo you mean that if the king wishes 
peace, the legislative body may declare for war, and 
make him carry on war in spite of himself? I cannot 
adopt your system, because inconveniences would thus 
arise for which there is no remedy. From war deter- 
mined upon in spite of the king, there would result 
a war of opinion against the king, against all who act 
under him."’ With wonderful precision of thought and 
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of language, in brief sententious periods, the great 
orator repeated his blows til] he had struck his adver- 
sary to the earth. With equal power he defended his 
own proposition from the objections that had beer 
made to it, and he triumphed by the double virtue 
of the better cause and his own unrivalled talents. 

The proposition of Mirabeau, as amended by Cha 
pelier, was carried, and the first article was: ‘‘ The 
power (droit) to make peace or war belongs to the 
nation: war cannot be determined upon without s 
decree of the National Assembly, which shall be made 
upon the formal and necessary proposal of the king 
and must have his sanction.”* Thus the king had 
the disposal of the forces, he gave notice of the com- 
mencement of hostilities, summoned the Assembly, 
if it was not sitting, and proposed peace or war: the 
Assembly deliberated upon the proposal, and the king 
gave his sanction to the result of the deliberation 
‘* This decree, comformable to reason and to the prin- 
ciples already established, gave sincere joy to the eon- 
stitutional party, and mad hopes to the counter-revo- 
lutionists, who thought that public opinion was going 
to chayge, and that this victory of Mirabeau’s would 
become theirs. Lafayette, who in this affair had sided 
with Mirabeau, wrote to Bouillé on the matter, gave 
him hopes of tranquillity and moderation, and endea- 
voured, as he always did, to reconcile him to the new 
order of things.” + . 

The reform of the judiciary system was an arduous 
undertaking—difficult in all countries, and particularly 
in France at this period. The basis of the organization 
was the new division into departments and districts. 
Thouret made a long speech on the 24th of March 
which was printed by order of the Assembly. All 
judges were made cligible by the people: they were 
to be elected for a certain time, and were re-eligible 
Trial by jury was established in criminal fhatters only 
after very long debates.{ The king had not the power 
of refusing his approbation of a judge who had been 
elected by the people; and the electors were not 
required to present more than a single judge to the 
king for his approbation: the judge was to receive 
from the king letters patent sealed with the national 
seal. It was also determined that there should be a 
tribunal de cassation, or grands juges d’assises—that is 
a tribunal of revision for the judgments of all inferioy 
courts. The discussions on the organization of the 
judiciary occupied many sittings. 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ vi, 131. Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ An- 
nals,’ &c., ii., c. 24., who acknowledges Mirabeau’s services 
on this occasion. Compare Dahlmann, ‘ Geschichte der 
Franzosischen Reyv.,’ p. 309, &c., 2nd edit. 

t Thiers, ‘ Hist. dela Rev. Frang.’ “I congratulate you,”, 
says Romilly, in a letter dated June 4, 1790, “ on the deci- 
sion of the National Assembly on the king’s right of making 
war.’ (‘Romilly’s Memoirs’) Some English writers, by a 
strange misunderstanding, have said that the decree gave he 
Assembly the power of making peace or war. 

t ‘Hist. Ravlem.,’ v., 264. Bertrand de Moleville, ‘An- 
nals,’ &c., ¢. 24. 2 
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In the month of June the several articles of the 
constitution of the clergy were discussed. ,It was 
merely the civil constitution that the Assembly dealt 
with; it did not touch on questions of doctrine or on 
papal authority. This scheme brought great odium 
on the Assembly, though it was the work of those 
deputies who were sincerely attached to religion, of 
Camus,* and others like him. A great majority 
would not have troubled themselves about the matter, 
but they yielded tp the wishes of those who were 
zealous to put the civil constitution of the clergy in 
harmony with other things. The Archbishop of Aix 
urged a national council, and that the Assembly should 
decide on that question by a simple vote: but the 
Assembly passed on to the order of the day. It was 
determined that there should be a bishop for each 
department; that bishops and curés should be elected 
by ballot, and by a majority of votes; and that bishops 
should be elected in the form prescribed, and by the 
electoral body appointed by the decree of the 22nd of 
December, 1789, for the nomination of members of the 
Assembly for the department. The curés were also 
appointed by popular election. On the 14th of June 
it was decreed, without discussion, *‘ that before the 
ceremony of consecration took place, the person elected 
should, in the presence of the municipal officers, the 
people, and the clergy, take the solemn oath of watching 
carefully over the flock committed to his care, to be 
faithful to the nation, the law and the king, and to 
maintain with all his power the constitution decreed 
by the National Assembly.’ 

On the 9th of June the discussions were interrupted 
by a letter from the king on the subject of the civil 
list, which comprehended his personal expenses, those 
of the queen, and of his children and their education ; 
the household of his aunts, and the establishment which 
his sister might soon expect: 2, the buildings and the 
garde-meuble: ¢ 3, his household troops. The king 
had been requested by the Assembly to “ fix his ex- 
penses in‘a manner corresponding to the majesty of his 
throne, to the love and fidelity of a great nation ;”’ and 
this letter was the answer to the request. As Paris 
would be his ordinary place of residence, the king 
said he thought that twenty-five millions of francs, 
with the revenue from the parks, the forests, and his 
country residences, might, with many reductions, be 
sufficient for his expenses, including his household 
troops. As to the debt on the royal household, he 
thought that the Assembly would undertake to pay 
that. He also expressed a wish that the queen’s 
dower, in the case of her surviving him, should be 
settled, and he merely mentioned the annual sum of 


* His opinions are shown in his speech of the lst of June. 
He was a sincere, religious man. The debates on the articles 
of the civil constitution of the clergy are in the ‘ Hist. Par- 
lem.,’ vi., 216. 

t The term garde-meuble comprehended the buildings 
in which the furniture of the royal palaces and chateaux, and 
the jewels, and other valuables belunging to-the king, were 
kept. rs 
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four millions, or about £160,000. The letter con 
cluded by saying that the king would never be in 
opposition to the National Assembly as to what con- 
cerned himself, and provided that liberty and tran- 
quillity were secured, he should not trouble himself 
about any diminution of his personal enjoyments; he 
should find his pleasures in the delightful spectacle 
of public tranquillity. It was proposed that every- 
thing contained in the king’s letter should be imme- 
diately assented to, and the whole Assembly rose 
without waiting for the president to put the question 
to the vote. The queen’s dower was also granted, 
amidst shouts of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 

The month of July was approaching. It was now 
a year since the Bastille was destroyed, and the anni- 
versary of that day seemed an occasion for great 
rejoicing. On the 5th of June a deputation of the 
representatives of the Commune of Paris, introduced 
by Bailly, read an address from the citizens of Paris 
to all the French, inviting them to celebrate the 14th 
of July at Paris. The deputation prayed that the 
committee on the constitution would determine the 
number of deputies which should be sent from each 
department, to assigt at the grand federation of the 
14th. On the 9th of June the Assembly fixed the 14th 
for the great festival, and decreed that six men out 
of every two hundred should be elected by the districts 
to represent the rest: when the distance was above one 
hundred leagues from the capital, they might elect one 
from every four hundred. The expenses were to be 
defrayed by the districts. The troops of the line and 
the royal navy were also to send deputies. 

The announcement of this grand festival] of frater- 
nity filled all France with enthusiasm, and Paris with 
pamphlets and projects. Loustalot and Desmoulins 
proposed a federal pact among writers. This fervid 
exaltation was followed by a constitutional explosion 
like that of the 4th of August: the suppression of 
titles of nobility was decreed on the 19th. 

The conquerors of the Bastille were this day intro- 
duced at the bar of the Assembly. The committee of 
pensions had taken pains to ascertain the namestof the 
real conquerors of the Bastille; and they had called 
for the appointment of commissioners to determine to 
whom belonged the honour of the victory. It was 
decreed that each of the conquerors should have a uni- 
form and complete equipment; and on the barrel of the 
gun and on the sword-blade there should be the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Given by the Nation to ——~ Conqueror of 
the Bastille.” They were also to have an honourable 
brevet, expressive of the gratitude of the nation; and 
the same was to be given to the widows of those who 
fell. ‘On the occasion of the federation of the 14th 
of July, a place was to be assigned to them in which 
France could contemplate at leisure the first conquerors 
of liberty.” A royalist writer says, that the conquerors 
of the Bastille renounced these extraordinary honours, 
on account of the irritation which they excited in the 
National and French Guards. 

The president announced that a deputation was 
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going to appear. The deputation did appear: it was 
a deputation from the whole human race—English, 
Prussians, Sicilians, Hollanders, Russians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Italians, Spaniards, Brabancons, Liégois, 
Avignonais, Swiss, Genevese, Indians, Arabs, Chal- 
deans, &c.* The Prussian baron, Anacharsis Clootz 
du Val-de-Grace, a wild enthusiast, spoke in the name 
of all: he said, that a number of strangers belonging 
to all the countries on the earth, asked permission to 
take their place in the Champ de Mars on the 14th; 
and “the cap of liberty, which they would enthusias- 
tically raise, should be the pledge of the approaching 
liberty of their wretched fellow-citizens.” The presi- 
dent, Menou, replied, that the Assembly would allow 
them to be present, on one condition—that when they 
returned home, they would tell their fellow-citizens 
what they had seen. A Turk, or a man who repre- 
sented a Turk, attempted to speak, but he spoke 
French so ill, that his speech was unreported. ‘‘ These 
scenes,” says Thiers, “which appear ridiculous to 
those who have not witnessed them, excited a deep 
emotion in those who were present.” 

The speech of Clootz, and the appearance of the 
representatives of the human race,*kindled the enthu- 
siasm of the Assembly; and Alexander Jameth spoke. 
There were four figures representing four provinces, 
whieh were chained like the statues of tributary people 
at the feet of the statue of Louis XIV. at the Place 
des Victoires: the deputies of these four provinces had 
always been considered in the Assembly as among the 
firmest supporters of the rights of the nation; it was 
not fit that when the deputies from all parts of France 
should meet to swear the constitution, they should be 
reminded of humiliation and servitude. He moved 
that these four figures should be taken away. Another 
deputy said, ‘‘ To-day is the tomb of vanity. I move 
that all persons be forbidden to take the titles of count, 
baron, marquis, and so forth.” There was an animated 
discussion and some opposition. Lameth modified his 
motion, which he ‘ Jimited,” or, as one would rather 
suppoge, extended to the destruction of all the embleins 
of servitude, such as those at the feet of the statue 
of Louis XIV., and that they should be replaced by 
others which should commemorate the principal events 
of the happy revolution; and this motion was carried. 
The Assembly also decreed the abolition of hereditary 
nobility in France, and all the long list of titles which 
were enumerated in the decree: it was forbidden to let 
domestics wear liveries, or to have armorial bearings ; 
but the decree did not extend to foreigners in France. 
Lafayette consistently supported the abolition of titles, 


* The list is a copy of the list im the ‘Hist. Parlem.’ 
Probably Prussians are supposed to be some other people 
than Germans. The &c. at the end must include the Turks 
and all the nations that are not named. The Chaldean 
must have been an impostor. See the amusing anecdote in 
Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., ii., c. 26, as to a negro 
slave, who came to do the African; and the lively satire 
entitled ‘Livre Noir,’ in the ‘Actes des Apétres,’ Rivarol, 
* Mémoires,’ p. 359. 
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which reduced him to the name of M. Mottier. A 
Montmbrency spoke for the abolition. Maury, said to 
be the son of a shoemaker, spoke against it, and he 
urged some arguments of weight, but he lost what 
advantage he had gained when he went as far back 
as Ceosar’s Commentaries and the ancient chieftains 
of Gaui. Mirabeau does not seem to have spoken. 
It is certain that he would have preferred keeping his 
title, though he had once said that he would give it to 
anybody who would have it.* ° ‘ 

When the royal family had fixed their residence at 
the Tuileries, the queen, who could not go abroad with 
any convenience, employed her mornings in superin- 
tending the education of her daughter, and in working 
with her needle at tapestry. Her mind was too much 
occupied with the state of affairs to allow her to read, 
although her library had been brought from Versailles, 
Twice a-week she received the court before going to 
mass, and on those days she dined in public with the 
king. She passed the rest of her time with her family 
and children. The king’s habits were greatly changed: 
he could not take his ordinary exercise of hunting, and 
as exé¥cise was necessary for him, he wélked about the 
rooms till he was in a state of perspiration. He ate 
quick and with good appetite, but he drank moderately. 
The stories of his sometimes getting intoxicated or 
drinking to excess are contradicted by better evidence 
than the reports of his intemperance. He worked at 
his business, wrote letters, laboured at filing in his 
workshop, read, and amused himself with his children. 
At Versailles he had a workshop well fitted up, and he 
used to employ himself in taking off locks and altering 
the wards, but he generally spoiled them. There was 
no forge, and not even a chimney in the room at the 
Tuileries, where he worked, and he was obliged to be 
satisfied with working with the file; but he did not 
do much.t The king had none of his books brought 
to Paris, except books of devotion, the revolutions of 
the different states of Europe, and the private history 
of Charles I. of England. During his residence at the 
Tuileries of almost three years, if he wanted any other 
books, he got them from the National Library. This 
monotonous life at the Tuileries, which was a disagree- 
able residence in summer, made the queen wish for 
a change, to which no opposition was made; and early 
in June the royal family removed to St. Cloud.t An 
immense crowd watched them leave the Tuileries, ap- 
parently to make quite sure that they were well secured 
by the National Guard. They might easily have 
escaped during the residence at St. Cloud, and there 
was a plan of escape, but it was not attempted. It 
was apparently soon after the royal family removed to 
St. Cloud that Mirabeau saw the queen. The court , 


* His opinions on titles are stated in a letter to Mau- 
villon. 

~ Madame Campan, ‘Mémoires,’ &c., ii., 90, &e.; Ex- 
traits d’un ouvrage intitulé ‘ Le Chateau des Tuileries,’ in 
the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ iv., 195; this account is bya royalist. 

t ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ vi., 320. 
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came back to Paris, to be present at the festival, but 
returned to St. Cloud after it was over. 

On the 11th of June, Mirabeau said in the Assembly, 
* Franklin is dead.—(Profound silence). He has re- 
turned to the bosom of the Deity, the genius which 
liberated America and shed on Europe torrents cf 
light.” He moved that the Assembly should wear 
mourning for thiee days in honour of Franklin, and it 
was carried. In the early part of July a deputation 
of American citizens resident at Paris appeared at the 
bar of the Assembly, and Paul Jones among them.* 
They prayed for permission to assist at the great fes- 


¢ 


* «Hist. Parlem.,’ vi., 372. 


tival of the 14th, Which was granted. The revolu- 
tionary movement in France was extending its circle 
to all the world: it was felt to be something different 
from all other revolutions. Robespierre was delighted 
with the address of the Americans, and he spoke, but 
amidst continued interruptions. With great difficulty 
he was allowed to finish with his proposal for printing 
‘* the address of the Amerioans, and the answer of the 
president of the Assembly;” to which Maury mali- 
ciously added, ‘‘ and of the speech of M. Robespierre.”’ 
The Assembly decrétd the impression of the American 
address and the president’s answer. Robespierre was 
accustomed to insult: he waited his time, which was 
not yet come. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY, 1790. 


From the time of the convocation of the States- 
General, the royal authority in France was feeble and 
uncertain: the 14th of July, 1789, completely para- 
lyzed it. All was in disorder: a kingdom of frag- 
ments, never well united, and now dissolved by the 
impotence to which the royal power was reduced. This 
disorder was not remedied by the ministers, nor by the 
king, nor yet by the Assembly. The union of the 
scattered members was the work of the people them- 
ewelves. The evidence for this will appear by the 
references at the bottom of the page.® 


* As to the subject of the federations in the provinces, 
see the various materials scattered through the ‘ Histoire 
Parlementaire ;’ iv.-3-—5, at the close of 1789, the Federative 
Oath of Dauphiné; iv., 309, the federal pact made at Be- 
sancon, “to awse the decrees of the National Assembly and 
the authority of the king to be respected:’? one object of 


‘** The federations of November destroyed the pro- 
vincial states; those of January terminated the strug- 


these federations, in addition to being patriotic manifesta- 
tions, was to secure the free circulation of grain, and they 
were followed by a fall in the price of bread; iv., 393, the 
federative assembly at Valence on the 3lst of January, 
1790, when the people swore on the altar “to defend liberty 
and maintain the constitution ;” v., 123, the federative pact 
of Bretagne and Anjou, mn which it was declared that they 
would maintain “ the constitution of the State, the decrees 
of the National Assembly, and the legrtimate and recognized 
authority of their kings; and that they were neither Bretons 
nor Angevins, but Frenchmen and citizens of the same 
empire ;” v., 125, the federation of the Vosges, on the 7th 
of March, and the oath to defend the constitution ; the same 
in Alsace, in Champagne, and in Franche-Comté; vi., 193, 
the federative pact of the inferior officers, grenadiers and fusi- 
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THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY, 1790. 


gles of the Parliaments; those of February checked 
disorder and pillage; in March and April were organ- 
ized the masses which extinguished in May and June 
the first sparks of a religious war; in May also came 
the military federations, the soldier again became a 
citizen, the sword of the counter-revolution, its last arm, 
was broken.” (Michelet.) It was the instinctive desire 
of union which broke down the barriers to the unity of 
France—custom-houses in the interior, innumerable 
transit duties payable on the roads and the rivers; 
twenty-eight duties payable, it is said, on the course of 
the Loire alone ; an infinite variety of laws and customs, 
of measures, weights, and money; opposition of town 
and country, of provinces, of corporate bodies. The 
Assembly would in vain have parcelled out France 
into departments and other divisions, if the people had 
not been willing to accept the change. It has been 
said that the Assembly treated France as a conquered 
country, and exercised a power greater than even a vic- 
torious enemy over a subdued territory. The assertion 
is extravagantly absurd, and totally untrue: for the 
Assembly had no power except that of opinion; the 
Assembly trembled even before the populace of Paris. 
It did no more in making this newdivision of the king- 
dom than follow the almost universal will: it reduced to 
shape that which France had already presented to it in 
substance; and the communications of the various 
federations to the Assembly prove that on the question 
of unity and union the Assembly had nothing to do 
but to obey, and to give to opinion the form of law. 
The difference between the spontaneous movement 
of a whole people and the agitation of a few is immense: 
that which all desire, notwithstanding old habits and pre- 
judices, is impressed with the evidence of its necessity 
and truth. The efforts of a few may either be too far 
in advance of opinion to be generally received, however 
wise the measures proposed, however pure the motives 
of those who propose them; or they may be the crude 
projects of self-sufficient men, to which society opposes 
the irresistible weight of its habits, its convictions, 
and gven its prejudices, its blind faith in the past to 
the illusions of the future. 

The federates of Etoile, near the ancient town of 
Valence, on the Rhone, gave the example of the first 
federation on the 29th of November, 1789. There 
was a large meeting at Lyon on the 3lst of May, 
1790, where were assembled deputations from the east 
and the south: the deputations from the National Guards 
alone amounted to fifty thousand. The men from the 
two extremes of France met to join their hands, 

But the great federation was at Paris, the capital 
of all France, now united. 


leers of the regiments of Normandy and Beauce, in garrison 
at Brest, and the oath “to be faithful to the nation, the law 
and the king, and to defend the new constitution,” 18th May. 
To these authorities add the chapter of Michelet, ‘ Hist. de 
la Réy. Frang.,’ ii... 161, &e., of which use has been made 
here. Michelet Has treated the subject well, but in his pe- 
culiar way. It is a violation of truth to misrepresent or not 
to reoord this impulaixe instinct of French nationality, 
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The expenses of the journey were, as already stated, 
to be defrayed by the lodalities, and many of these 
were poor. But contributions were raised, and the 
deputies were equipped in the best way that they could 
do it; yet many came without uniforms, They were 
lodged and entertained on the road,—National Guards, 
soldiers, sailors, like pilgrims on their way to the 
national shrine, relieving the weariness of the way by 
song.* From a surface of 200,000 square miles, or 
four times the area of England, frem countries varying 
as much in natural character, and the habits and occu- 
pation of the people, as the parts of Europe most 
remote from one another, but all impelled by one 
common feeling of nationality, thousands of weary, 
dusty travellers made their way to Paris under a burn- 
ing Julysun. They came, the men from the foot of the 
Alps crowned with everlasting snow; from the sultry 
regions of the south, and the shores of the great internal] 
sea; from the deep valleys of the Pyrenees, and the 
rugged regions of the Cevennes and Auvergne; from 
the low and dreary Landes, washed by the waters of 
the Atlantic; and from the iron-bound coast of Bre- 
tagne” which projects its granite forehead into the 
ocean, frowning and frowned upon by another Britain; 
from the valley of the Rhone, where ancient Rome 
has left its imperishable monuments, and from which 
modern Rome had just been ignominiously expelled ; 
from the vine-clad hills of the Garonne, the spacious 
bosom of the Loire, and the regal waters of the Seine ; 
from the ancient forests of the Ardennes, and the wide 
plains of Picardy and Artois, where the natural boun- 
dary between nations is obliterated in the great plain 
of Northern Europe. 

The festival of the 14th of July took place in the 
Champ de Mars, a large open space between the mili- 
tary school and the Seine. The ground was prepared 
by moving the earth from the middle, and piling it up 
on the sides, so as to make an immense amphitheatre. 
Twelve thousand men were employed at this labour, 
but they worked too slow for the impatience of the 
Parisians, and there was some risk that the ground 
would not be ready in time. The Parisians set ¢o 
work themselves, rich and poor, priests, soldiers, men 
of all classes, women of all ranks and conditions. 
They came in sections, with drum and banners, spades 
and barrows; and when the signal was given, they 
returned to their homes singing by the light of torches. 
Even workmen came to help after a day of weary 
labour. Between the 7th and the 14th the work was 
ended: a plain was made into a valley bounded by 
two hills. 

* It was a national song, dull and stupid. It looks as if 
it were formed by some revolutionary priest: “‘ Le peuple en 
ce jour sans cesse répéte,” &c.; but it is not worth repear- 
ing. It was changed for something else in 1793. 

+ There are occasions on which the royalist writers are the 
least exceptionable evidence. They prove that there was a 
real sympathy, for the moment, among all classes. Fer- 
néres, ii.» 89,,&c.; Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &., ii., 
ce. 27. The opinion even of Weber, in his miserable ‘Mé~ 
moires,’ (ii., 267,) may go for something. 7 
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In the mean time the deputies from the departments 
were arriving and were received with hospitality ; inn- 
keepers and lodging-house folks lowered their charges ; 
private persons received many in their houses. «Yet 
there was fear about such a multitude coming to Paris: 
some were afraid of plunder and murder. The 
Jacobins, too, had their fears,—their fears that the king 
might become popular. Another cause of fear, the 
idlest of all; the Duke of Orleans, on the 10th of July, 
had come back from‘England, and had taken the civic 
oath before the Assembly, but to fear anything from 
him was to be more credulous even than a Jacobin 
affected to be. 

On the 14th the federates marched from the site of the 
Bastille with the banners of the eighty-three depart- 
ments to which they belonged ; they were accompanied 
by a deputation from the troops of the line, the sailors 
in the royal navy, and the National Guard, with 
trumpets, drums, and all the pomp of military display. 
It rained torrents, but rain did not cool the enthusiasm 
of Paris. The streets, the windows, the quais on the 
river, along which the procession marched, were 
crowded with people. The federates, drenched ih rain 
and streaming with sweat, danced as they went along, 
crying, ‘* Vivent nos fréres Parisiens!” Their brethren 
of Paris responded by loud shouts, and by letting down 
fromethe windows, wine, ham, fruits and sausages for 
their brethren from the country. Lafayette, mounted 
on a noble horse and surrounded by his aides-de-camp, 
gave his orders and reccived the acclamations of the 
people. The National Assembly joined the procession 
at the Place Louis Quinze. 

Since six in the morning above three hundred thou- 
sand men and women from Paris and its neighbourhood 
had taken their places on the grass seats formed ruund 
the amphitheatre in the Champ de Mars: all was wet 
and mud, but all were merry and talking while they 
waited for the federates and the Assembly. The 
federates as they came joined hands and dance till 
they formed a ring round a large part of the amphi- 
theatre. When the whole procession was assembled 
in the Champ de Mars, every federate rejoined his 
banner. The Bishop of Autun began to celebrate mass 
at un altar formed in the style of ancient construction, 
and placed in the centre of the amphitheatre. Three 
hundred priests in white surplices and broad tricolor 
sashes stood at the four corners of the altar, An 
awning ornamented with fleurs de lis was placed in 
front of the military school for the king and the court: 
on the right of the royal throne was the seat of the 
president of the Assembly, without any person between 
him and the king; on the left of the king and on the 
right of the president were the deputies.* Mirabeau 
was ambitious of filling the chair of the president on 
this occasion, for a new president was chosen every 
fourteen days, but Lafayette opposed his wishes, and 
the Marquis de Bonnay, a man of moderate principles 
and much esteemed, was chosen president on the 6th 


; * Hist. Parlem., vi, 371. 
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of July. In addition to the three hundred thousand 
spectators, this vast space contained fifty thousand 
armed men, fourteen thousand of whom were the 
National Guards from the departments, The quai of 
Chaillot and the heights of Passy were also crowded 
with people; Montmartre, St. Cloud, Meudon, and 
Sévres in the distance formed a natural amphitheatre 
for this magnificent spectacle. 

When the mass was ended, the bishop of Autun 
blessed the oriflamme, or national standard of France, 
and the banners of the eighty-three departments; and 
then gave out the Te Deum, which was executed by 
twelve hundred musicians. Lafayette at the head of 
the staff of the Paris militia and the deputies from the 
land and sea forces now ascended the altar and swore 
In the name of the troops and of the federates to be 
faithful to the nation, the law, and the king. The pre- 
sident of the National Assembly standing before his 
seat took the same oath, and the deputies and the 
people followed with the words, “I swear it.” The 
king then standing in front of his throne, with an 
audible voice said, ‘‘I, king of the French, swear to 
the nation to employ all the power which is delegated 
to me by the constitutional law of the State, to main- 
tain the constitution decreed by the National Assembly 
and accepted by me, and to cause the laws to be exe- 
cuted.” The queen took the Dauphin in her afms, 
and presenting him to the people said, ‘See my son, 
he joins as well as myself in the same expressions ;" 
this unexpected movement was followed by cries 
of “Vive le roi, Vive la reine, Vive le dauphin,” 
from thousands of mouths. ‘The cannon mingled 
their majestic voice with the sounds of military instru- 
ments and the acclamations of the people; the sky 
cleared up; the sun appeared in all his splendour; 
it seemed as if the Eternal himself willed to be the 
witness of this mutual engagement and to ratify it by 
his presence. . . . Yes, he saw it, he heard it, and the 
frightful evils which from this day have never ceased 
to desolate France, O Providence, always vigilant and 
always faithful! are the just punishment of perjury. 
Thou hast struck both the king and the subjects who 
have violated their oath.’’® 

While the federates stayed in Paris there was feast- 
ing and dancing every day. The Champ de Mars was 
the centre of amusement. Lafayette there reviewed a 
part of the national guard of the departments and of 
the troops of the line. The king, the queen and the 
Dauphin were present, and were received with shouts 


* Ferriéres, His remark 1s quoted, not because it is here 
assumed to be true or false, but as the opinion of a royalist. 
Compare Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &¢., c. 27, a8 to 
the festival of the 14th of July; and Poujoulat, ‘ Hist. de la 
Réy. Frang.,’ i, 225. his work was published in 1848. 
The author 1s a sensible men, and writes in a tone of im- 
partiality. The history of the French Revolution ought to 
be viewed not only in its bare facts, so far as they can be 
ascertained, but in the judgments of its contemporaries, and 
in its reflection in the writings of historinns of every shade 
of opinion. Something may be learned from all of them. 
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of joy. The federates before leaving Paris paid their 
respects to the king, to whom they testified the strongest 
attachment. The commander of the Bretons bent one 
knee to the earth, and presenting his sword, said, “' Sire, 
I present to you pure and sacred the sword of the 
faithful Bretons: it shall never be stained but with 
the blood of your enemies.” Louis raised the Breton 
from the ground and returning his sword replied, 
‘‘ This sword can never be in better hands than in the 
hands ‘of my dear Bretons; I have never doubted of 
their affection and their fidelity: assure them that I 
am the father, the brother, the friend of all the French.” 
The king with great emotion pressed his hand and 
embraced him. 

The municipality of Paris had ordered the banners 
for the eighty-three departments at its own expense ; 
and it also provided for the amusement of the citizens 
and the visitors. There were illuminations, and fire- 
works, a ball at the Corn Market, and a ball on the 
site of the Bastille. At the entrance of the inclosure 
of the Bastille were written in large characters the 
words “‘ Here we dance.” The Champs Elysées were 
a blaze of light. Festoons of Jamps were hung from 
the trees; pyramids of lights placed at intervals turned 
night intoday. The citizen, with his wife and children, 
sat and talked, or walked about. Young boys and 
girls Aanced to the music of the orchestras placed in 
the open spaces among the trees, 
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All was, to appearance, ipy and merriment; but 
beneath the surface there were the elements of explo- 
sion. The journal of Camille Desmoulins was, as 
usual, lively and revolutionary. He said that M. Capet 
the elder (meaning the king, to whom he gave his 
family name) had not blushed to ask for an allowance 
of twenty-five millions. ‘‘ If I had been a deputy, 
I should have required that the throne where M. Capet 
seated himself so unceremoniously, should have re- 
mained empty in an elevated place, to represent the 
sovereignty of the nation; I would have had at the 
foot of this throne the two powers placed on seats at 
least equal.” Marat, in‘ L’Amidu Peuple,’ abused the 
people for their indifference in the midst of anarchy, 
accused Necker of favouring the accapareurs, and threw 
about his insinuations and charges with his usual libe- 
rality. ‘* What spectacle more humiliating,” said this 
infuriated journalist, ‘for the uation, than to see on a 
mean chair the president of the senate which represents 
it, while the king, who is only the first servant of 
the people, occupies a magnificent throne, encircled 
with all the symbols of triumph! What spectacle 
more revolting than to see the king disdain to swear 
fidelity to the nation on the altar of the country !"— 
‘‘ The federative pact, the object of the enthusiasm of 
all good ]renchmen, has never in my eyes been any- 
thing but a mode of subjugation, the wretched consee 
quences of which will soon be felt.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE AFFAIR OF NANCY. 


Tue feast of the federation showed that there was 
yct some loyalty in the provinces, and the deputations 
went home well satisfied with their visit to Paris. The 
journalists accordingly were more active than usual in 
scattering abroad the seeds of suspicion and anarchy. 
‘The sittings of the 27th and 28th” (July), said the 
‘ Révolutions de France et de Brabant,’ “ have caused 
a lively interest, like all those of a congress on war in 
the presence of the people. A courier from the de- 
partment of Ardennes, sent to M. Dubois-Crancé, 
excited great emotion among the public. He an- 
nounced that Bouillé, the aristocrat Bouillé, so often 
and so uselessly denounced in our journal, had ad- 
dressed an order to the commandants of Charleville, 
Meziéres, Rocroi, Givet, to open the passages on the 
Meuse to the Austrian army which was marching on 
Brabant. On the report of this order sixty thousand 
citizen soldiers of the department touk up arms to 
watch the Austrian troops. Various other intelligence 
confirmatory of treason and ministerial machinations, 
justified the statement of M. Dubois-Crancé and the 
alirms of the patriots.” A paper entitled ‘ C’en est 
fait de nous,’ or ‘It is all over with us,’ and bearing 
the signature of Marat, also appeared in his journal.* 
On the 31st of July, Malouet denounced Desmoulins 
and Marat in the National Assembly amidst great op- 
position from the cété gauche. ‘‘ Read,” he said, ‘‘ the 
last number of the ‘ Révolutions de France et de Bra- 
bant.’—Are there more cruel enemies to the constitu- 
tion than those who design to make of the king and 
of royalty an object of contempt and scandal, who 
seize on the occasion of this memorable festival, during 
which the king received from all parts of the empire 
testimenials of love and fidelity, to speak to us of the 
insolence of the throne, of the chair of the executive 
power. Camille Desmoulins calls the triumph of 
Paulus Amilius a national festival, in which a king 
with his hands tied behind his back followed in humi- 
liation the triumphal car; he makes out of this histo- 
rical event a criminal allusion to the federal festival.”+ 
He complained of the state of impotence to which the 
law was reduced, and he demanded that the procureur 
du roi at the Chatelet should be instructed to prosecute 
writers who encouraged the people to shed blood and 
disobey the laws. One side of the Assembly mur- 
mured; the other applauded. Malouet read some 
passages from the paper entitled ‘C’en est fait de 
nous ;’—*‘ Citizens of every age and of every rank, the 


* Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., iii., c. 28. Marat 
justified the paper in ‘L’Ami du Peuple,’ without avowing 
his authorship. ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ vi., 438. 

+ The application of this historical event (Livy, xlv., 40,) 
was 1.0t very appropriate; but the French of this period 
were contiaually applying to Greek and Roman History for 


4 parallel. 
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measures taken by the Assembly cannot prevent you 
froni perishing: it is a over with you for ever, if you 
do not run to arms, if you do not resume the heroic 
valour, which on the 14th of July and the 5th of Oc- 
tober saved France twice. Fly to St. Cloud if thete 
is yet time, bring back the king and the dauphin 
within our walls, keep them safe, and let them answer 
for events; shut up the Austrian (Marie Antoinette) 
and her brother-in-law, that they may no longer con- 
spire; seize all the ministers and their clerks; put 
them in irons,” &c., &c. ‘ Five or six hundred heads 
taken off would have secured you repose, liberty, and 
happiness; a false humanity has checked your arms 
and suspended your blows; it will cost the lives of 
millions of your brothers,” &c., &c. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of the cété gauche, it was decreed that 
the procureur du roi should prosecute for treason 
against the nation (lése-nation) the authors, printers, 
and hawkers of ‘publications which excited the people 
to insurrection against the law, to the effusion of blood, 
and the overthrow of the constitution. Yet on the 2nd 
of August, on the motion of Pétion, which was sup- 
ported by Alexander Lameth, the Assembly decreed 
that there should be no prosecution for any thing pub- 
lished up to that time; but that the National Assembly 
had instructed the committee on the constitution and 
that on criminal law together, to present to it a plan 
for the execution of the decree of the 31st of July. 
Camus, however, carried an amendment, by which the 
paper ‘C’en fait’ was excepted from the genera] am- 
nesty. Thus license was encouraged by a majority in 
the Assembly. There were still complaints of acts 
of violence in the provinces, and of chateaux being 
burnt in Lorraine ; men ran about the country crying, 
‘‘Here’s the great decree which forbids the paying 
of tithes and quit-rents.”. The Assembly deqreed that 
his majesty should be requested to instruct the courts 
of justice to prosecute all persons who, in contempt 
of the decrees of the Assembly and the sacred rights 
of property, should in any way resist the payment of 
tithes for that year, and all other former seignorial 
rights which had not been suppressed without in- 
demnity. 

The Chatelet had long been engaged in investi- 
gating the affair of the 5th and 6th of October (1789). 
The proceedings had been often interrupted and re- 
sumed, and they were now resumed again, Mirabeau 
and the duke of Orleans were implicated, but the 
evidence was full of contradictions. When the court 
ordered the proceedings to be resumed, the object was 
to crush the duke of Orleans, and to leave Mirabeau 
alone. The duke had been received with some ap- 
plause on his return from England, and the court had 
repulsed all his attempts to be restored te the king's 
favour. On the 7th of August the Chatelet lsid on the 
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bureau of the Assembly the result of their proceedings 
with respect to the morning of the 6th of October(1789); 
and the Assembly instructed the committee of reports to 
lay before them a statement of the charges which affected 
the representatives of the Assembly, if there were any. 
Chabroud made an elaborate, but not an impartial report 
on the affairs of October, 1789, the reading of which 
occupied the 30th of September (1790), and the 1st of 
October.* The report declared that there was no evi- 
dence of the invasion of Versailles by the Parisians 
being the result of a plot; that there was a suspicion 
of the court having anti-revolutionary designs, and that 
there was reason for the suspicion; that the charges 
against Mirabeau and the duke of Orleans were not 
worth consideration.t It was made a charge against 
Mirabean, that when he heard of the Parisians approach- 
ing, he went up to the president Mounier, and advised 
him to pretend sickness, to adjourn the sittings, and go 
to the king. This prudent advice which would have 
saved the Assembly from the humiliation to which it 
was afterwards subjected, was absurdly construed by 
Mounier into evidence of Mirabeau’s complicity, as if 
there was anything strange in his knowing what was 
then generally known, and as if it Gould be treason to 
go and inform the king. Other absurd charges, some 
af which were self-contradictory, were brought against 
Mirabeau. The conclusion of the report was a recom- 
mendation that the Assembly should declare that there 
was no ground of accusation against M. Mirabeau the 
elder and M. Louis-Philippe-Joseph d’Orleans, and the 
Assembly by a great majority adopted the resolution. t 
The court thus failed in its attack on the duke: it 
seemed as if it could never act without committing a 
blunder. If he was guilty, it might have been foreseen 
that it would be impossible to punish him: and his 
guilt was not satisfactorily proved. 

The army was the last hope of the defenders of arbi- 
trary power, and also of those who were in favour of 
the new constitution: it was the only thing that the 
popular party now feared. But hopes and fears were 
both extinguished by the general insubordination of the 
army, and especially of the infantry, which was no 
longer a secret. The superior officers hated the revo- 
Jution, because it had opened promotion to merit, and 
the higher grades were no longer the exclusive posses- 
sion of birth and favour. They had taken the civic 
oath slowly and unwillingly; and many of them had 
emigrated. The soldiers were in favour of a change 
which altered their condition and gave every man the 
hope of promotion ; but besides this honourable motive 
for attachment to the revolution, there was dislike of 


* Compare Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Franc.,’ c. 5; 
‘Hist. Parlem.,. vii, 17; and J. Droz, ‘Mirabeau et L’As- 
sembiée Conatituante,’ p, 271. 

T Printed at length in ‘ Hist, Parlem.,’ vii., 277. 

t And all sensible writers have come to the same con- 
clusion, és to Mirabeau at least. Compare Dahlmann, 
‘ Geschichte der Franztsisclten Revolution,’ p. 285, 2nd ed.; 
the royalist Bertreatd de Maleville, ‘Annals,’ &c., iii., c. 30; 
and Drot, p. 30, de. " 
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the strict discipline to which the officers, generally 
of the cbunter-revolutionary party, subjected them, 
and perhaps the hope of better pay.* Bouillé, who 
had full powers from Latour-du-Pin, minister of war, 
did all that he could to prevent his troops from being 
carried away by the revolutionary spirit and to maintain 
discipline. 

The first outbreak on the eastern frontier was at 
Metz, where the soldiers, as in several other places, 
complained that they were robbed By the officers, who 
gave no account of the regimental chest. Whether the 
money destined for the regiments was improperly ap- 
plied or not, the fact of all the accounts being care- 
lessly kept was sufficient to excite suspicion. In 
February, 1790, the Assembly had raised the pay 
of the soldier a trifle, but it was complained that the 
soldiers, so late as the month of May, had derived no 
advantage from the decree of the Assembly. Bouillé 
himself was in some danger at Metz; and the colonel 
of the regiment of Condé, in a letter to the minister 
of war, said, ‘‘ The twenty-twé thousand livres unjustly 
demanded of M. Bouillé have been paid by the officers 
to save"M. Bouillé.” e 

The affair of Nancy was more serious.t The 19th 
of April, 1790, the day of the federation of Lorraine 
at Mont Sainte-Geneviéve, near Nancy, was the time 
from which the divisions between the soldiers and fhe 
officers of the king’s regiment commenced. The officers 
knew that the soldiers sympathized with the national 
movement, and they endeavoured to excite jealousy 
between them and the other troops and the National 
Guard. Some of the officers at Metz employed a 
mattre d’armes belonging to the regiment, who at one 
time would assume his military dress and insult the 
National Guards, at another time in the national 
dress would insult the soldiers who did, not know 
him. The result of these quarrels were duels with 
this formidable master-of-arms: those whom he had 
provoked must either fight and die, or be treated as 
cowards. At last the maitre d’armes was arrested, 
when it was discovered that in his own country he had 
been condemned to be hanged: he was driven away 
with ignominy, after having a paper cap put on his 
head with the inscription, ‘Iscariot.’ The officers 
whom this assassin named as his instigators crossed the 
frontiers and joined the Austrian army which was 
moving on Brabant. This was significant: the officer 
emigrated and joined the foreigner; the soldier stayed 
and joined the people,—the class to which he belonged. 
At Nancy the soldiers formed a club under the name 
of ‘ Friends of Peace and the Constitution.’ 


* Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ c. 5. 

+ ‘Affaires de Nancy,’ ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ vii., 59—162; 
Michelet, ‘Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ ii, p. 261; Thiers, 
‘Hist.,’ &c., c. 5; Bertrand de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &c., 
ui., ¢. 29; Droz, ‘Mirabeau et L’Assemblée Constituante,’ 
p. 248, The necessity for vigorous action in the affair of 
Nancy must be,admuitted; the soldiers had cause of com- 
plaint, but they were in a state of mutiny. The evidence is 
confused as usual with the history of this period. 
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The duels still continued among the soldiers, and 
were viewed as a good means of purifying tHe army. 
It happened nobody knew how that a quarrel arose 
among the troops at Nancy, and fifteen hundred men 
on each side were going to fight a pitched battle, when 
a soldier threw himself between the two parties, and 
stopped them by begging that they would first ascer- 
tain what they were going to fight about. As the 
Austrian army approached, offers of discharge were 
freely made to the Soldiers ; and many were discharged 
with ignominy. 

In the beginning of August there were at Nancy the 
regiment of the king, the cavalry regiment Mestre-de- 
Camp, and Chateau-vieux, a Swiss regiment. The 
eoldiers of the regiment du roi had demanded a state- 
ment of the regimental accounts, and the officers gave 
them 150,000 livres. On the 6th of August a projet 
of a decree consisting of ten articles was presented to 
the Assembly by Emmery, who acted at the insti- 
gation of Lafayette: the object of the measure was to 
remedy the insubordination in the army. The decree 
declared that in order to examine the accounts which 
were kept by*the officers, the king would namé’inspec- 
tors from among the officers, that no ignominious dis- 
charge should be given to the soldiers except after a 
sentence passed in the old form: the soldiers might 
complain directly to the king or to the National 
Assembly of their grievances. ; 

Two soldiers of the Swiss regiment of Chateau-vieux 
came to the regiment du roi on the 5th of August, to 
ask for inforntation about the way of examining the 
accounts; and for doing this they were whipped on 
parade by the order of their officers, the French officers 
looking on the while and expressing their approbation 
of the conduct of the Swiss officers. Chateau-vieux 
was the regiment that was with Besenval] in the Champ 
de Mars on the 14th of July, 1789, and by declaring 
that it would not fire on the people, had paralysed the 
movemgnts of Besenval, and left the Bastille to its fate. 
It was accordingly popular with the French soldiers, 
who took the two Swiss, put their own caps on their 
heads, marched them through the town, and made the 
Swiss commandant pay each of them a hundred louis 
by way of compensation for their punishment.* In 
the mean time the decree of the 6th of August ar- 
rived, which had been sanctioned by the king on 
the 7th, and was read in the Place to the assembled 
garrison. 

A report was spread that the officers intended to go 
off with the military chest, the colors, and the scum 
of the army, and to cross the frontiers. The military 
chést, instead of being at the quarters, where according 
to the rules it ought to have been, had been taken to 
the treasurer, and put under the protection of the 
Maréchaussée, which the soldiers considered an insult. 
The soldiers of the regiment du roi compelled their 
commandant to give up the chest: the Swiss seized 

“ Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang¢.,’ ii, p. 271; J. Droz, 


‘ Mirabeau,’ &e., p. 250; Procés-verbal de la municipalité 
de Nancy. 
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theirs, with 8,000 livres in assignats in it, and it 
seems that more money was given to them, to keep 
them quiet. As early as the 8th of August, Lafayette 
by letter advised Bouillé to stop the disorders at 
Nancy. The soldiers sent an address to the As« 
sembly, but it was intercepted; and some messen- 
gers-with a second letter were arrested by Lafayette 
at Paris. In the mean time information of the state 
of the garrison of Nancy was forwarded to the ministry 
in a letter from Denoue, the commandant, a letter 
from the directory of the department of La Meurthe, 
and a procés-verbal of the municipality of Nancy. 
On the [6th of August the Assembly unanimously 
passed a decree,* which declared that the violation 
of the decrees of the Assembly, sanctioned by the 
king, was treason against the State, and that those 
who had excited the garrison of Nancy to revolt should 
be tried and punished; and that those who had taken 
any part ‘ in the rebellion should have twenty-four 
hours allowed them from the publication of this decree 
to express their contrition, and in writing, if their 
officers required it.” | Malseigne, a general officer 
who had been summoned from Besancon, reached 
Nancy on the 26th, to enforce the decree of the 6th 
of August. All was then quiet; but on his visiting 
the Swiss quarters, they were dissatisfied with his pro- 
ceedings, and attempted to prevent him from going 
away; on which he drew his sword and wounded some 
of the Swiss: but he was allowed to escape unhurt. 
Malseigne was a hot-headed man, ill-suited for the 
mission. 

This affair made matters worse, and Bouillé ordered 
the Swiss to leave Nancy. The Swiss refused, and he 
marched upon the place with two thousand two hun- 
dred infantry, and fourteen hundred horse, nearly all 
Germans ; and about seven hundred National Guards. 
But the mass of the National Guards would not join 
him, and they threw themselves into Nancy. On the 
3lst Bouillé was close to Nancy, when he received a 
deputation from the municipality and the garrison ; and 
he required that the garrison should leave the city, and 
that Denoue and Malseigne, who were now prisoners in 
the place, should be set at liberty. As he approached 
nearer, he received a second deputation, to whom he 
announced the same terms, with the addition of the 
surrender of four of the guilty from each regiment. 
On coming within thirty paces of the walls, he was 
informed that the soldiers were leaving the town. In 
fact the two French regiments were leaving by all the 
gates except one, which was fortified and guarded by 
the Swiss and some soldiers of the other regiments, 
Bouillé marched up to it and summoned them to sur- 
render the gate.t He was answered, according to his 
own account, by a discharge of grape and musketry: 
his men broke through the gate, killed all whom they 
met, and formed on the Place, while his opponents 

* ¢ Hist. Parlem.,’ vii., 85. . 

T His own account in his letter of the lst of September. 
The king had several copies of Bouillé’s report made. 
(Campan, ‘Mémoires’ &c.. ii. 122) 
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were firing from the windows. A furious battle took 
place, which lasted three hours. Bouillé estimated that 
there were ten thousand against his three thousand, 
for after the affray commenced, Bouillé bad the whole 
town against him. At last the soldiers of Chateau- 
vieux being either killed, wounded or made prisoners, 
and Mestre-de-Camp having fled, the regiment du roi, 
which took no part in the contest, surrendered. On 
the following day order was restored. Bouillé reckoned 
his loss at three humired killed: no peaceable citizen, 
he said, was molested. But other accounts say that 
three thousand citizens, among whom were three hun- 
dred women, were massacred; which is doubtless a 
great exaggeration. After the slaughter, twenty- 
eight Swiss were hung, and one was broken on the 
wheel. Horrible stories were told of the excesses 
which were committed in Nancy, and the stories were 
believed.* 

The king thanked Bouillé for his conduct in this 
affair, and begged he would continue to act with the 
same vigour. He extended his command from the 
borders of Switzerland to the Sambre. The Assembly 
“passed a vote of thanks, on the motion of Mirabeau, to 

6 

* «Hist. Parlem.,’ vii., 73. Nancy was in fact taken by 
storm, and it may be safely inferred that some excesses were 
committed. Bertrand de Moleville, a royalist, says: “ The 
voluuteers return the fire and force the gate; they are no 
longer to be restrained, they put every man they meet to 
death, and are themselves fired on from cellars, windows, and 
the tops of houses.” 
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the directory of La Meurthe, and the municipality of 
Nancy; -also to the National*Guards who acted under 
Bouillé; and declared that the general and the troops 
of the line deserved their approbation for the glorious 
discharge of their duty. Robespierre in vain attempted 
to get a hearing. 

A few days after the affair at Nancy, Loustalot, the 
editor of the ‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ the most success 
ful of all the journals, died at the age of twenty-eight. 
His death was generally attributed to the effect pro- 
duced by the news of the slaughter of Nancy; for he 
was a sincerely honest man, and he took the interests 
of the public as much to heart as other people do their 
own. He was a man of ability, and carried with him 
to the grave, after his short and brilliant career, a 
general testimony to the integrity of his purpose. 

The disturbances of Nancy were vigorously sup- 
pressed, but the suppression was accompanied with 
cruelty to the Swiss. Chateau-vieux had refused 
to leave the town on being summoned,, and it was 
therefore still mutinous; bus there is no evidence to 
show that the men of the two other regiments would 


not have quietly left Nancy, if Bouillgé had given a 


little time, and had not been so precipitate in marching 
up to the fortified gate. It was necessary to restore 
discipline ; but circumstances required both decision and 
prudence. Mirabeau proposed to disband the army, 
and to re-form it; a me@sure which might perhaps Have 
been practicable: but his proposal was not adopted.* 

* Droz, ‘ Mirabeau,’ &c., p. 259. 
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Necxer’s credit had long been at an end: his 
health was impaired, and he wished for quiet and 
retirement, On the 4th of September he communi- 
cated 4n a letter to the president of the Assembly his 
intention to resign. His letter bore the imprint of the 
consciousness of integrity, and of his incurable vanity. 
** Malebranche,” said Mirabeau, “sees all in God, 
Necker all in Necker.” He had lent two million 
francs to the royal treasury, which he left without 
alarm “under the protection of the nation.” His 
resignation was accepted; and the National Assembly 
hardly took notice of his departure. Yet Necker 
admits that a very slight encouragement from the 
Assembly would have made him stay. He was twice 
stopped on his road to his native Switzerland, as if he 
had been a malefactor escaping from justice; and it 
was necessary for the Assembly to interfere in order 
to secure his retreat. He went to Coppet, on the lake 
of Geneva, “there to contemplate from a distance 
a revolution which he was better adapted to observe 
than to direct.” (Thiers.) 

The immediate cause of Necker’s retirement was the 
state of the finances. At this time the committee 


of finance, intending to present a plan for the liquida- 
tion of the public debt, thought it proper to present 
first a full statement of the amount of the debt.* The 
interest of the funded debt, annuities and perpetual 
dividends together, amounted to 167,737,819 livres: 
this debt was never payable, so long as the dividends 
were paid. The debt that was payable, or so consi- 
dered by the committee, consisted of a great variety 
of heads, and was 1,339,741,818 livres; and a third 
class of debts, which were payable at fixed periods, 
amounted to 538,274,921 livres. Consequently the 
whole sum which had to be paid, was, according to 
the report of the committee, the enormous amount 
of 1,878,016,784 livres. Necker had opposed the 
original formation of assignats, and he was against any 
further issue. Though the assignats carried interest 
at three per cent. payable at the end of the year, they 
were already depreciated in the departments from six 
to ten per cent. The debates on a further issue took 


* Article officiel du ‘Moniteur’ sur |’état de Ja dette pub- 
lique, in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ vii, 164; Bertrand de Moleville, 
‘ Annals,’ &c., iii, c 29; and Droz, ‘ Mirabeau,’ &c., p. 261. 
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place in September. Maury opposed the measure with 
his usual vigour; and Talleyrand instructed, it is said, 
by Panchaud, clearly pointed out the consequences 
that would follow from the further issue of these pro- 
mises to pay. Mirabeau, though in his earlier writings 
he had called all paper money a walking pestilence, 
supported the proposal of a further issue, and with 
arguments supplied, as it is said, by Claviére. On the 
29th of September it was decreed, by a majority of 508 
to 428, to “pay the unfunded debt of the State and 
that of the former body of the clergy in assignats not 
bearing interest; that there should never be more than 
twelve hundred millions of assignats in circulation, 
including the four hundred millions already decreed ; 
that the assignats which should be returned to the 
Extraordinary Chest (caisse de l'extraordinaire) should 
be burnt; that no new assignats should be made with- 
out a decree of the legislative body, and on the con- 
dition that they should not exceed the value of the 
national property, nor ever be in circulation to a larger 
amount than twelve hundred millions.” 

The ministers were not only without popularity, but 
without power: they were suspected of ples and 
intrigues, or accused of indecision and weakness, and 
they had no friends either in the Assembly or out of 
it. Paris, instead of the former division into sixty 
districts, had recently been divided into forty-eight 
sections, with a newly organised municipality. The 
sections resolved to press on the Assembly the question 
of impeaching the ministers, and Bailly could not 
refuse to present a deputation from the sections at the 
bar of the Assembly. A man of large athletic form, 
with a coarse expression of countenance, small eyes deep 
sunk in his head, and a face strongly marked with the 
small-pox, a vulgarized Mirabeau, read the address 
of the sections in an impetuous manner, and a harsh 
sonorous voice, amidst interruption from the Abbé 
Maury. It was Danton.* The address said, ‘ The 
National Assembly had thought fit to determine that 
there was no ground for discussing the proposition 
which had been laid before it, to declare to the king 
that the ministers had lost the public confidence. But 
ull France expected the ministers to give in a resigna- 
tion which the Assembly would always have the right 
to call for when it should think proper.” The Abbé 
Maury cried out, ‘‘ Who ever said that?” Maury was 
called to order. Cuazalés said, ‘‘We must listen to 
everything, even to political absurdities.” Danton 
went on with the address. He said that the commune 
of Paris wished for the immediate dismissal of the 
ministers: Champion, one of them, was accused and 
convicted of having altered several decrees: Guignard 
was an accomplice in the anti-revolutionary plot of 
*Maillebois; La Tour-du-Pin was incapable of any 
independent action, but was an enemy of the Revolu- 
tion, because he considered his parchments and his 
vanity a real nobility; he had exposed the frontiers, 


* ‘Hist. Parlom.,’ viii., 27; Dahlmann, ‘Geschichte,’ &c., 
p. 342; and Machelet’s portrait of Danton, ii., 358. 
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and oppressed a great number of soldiers and subaltern 
officers: it was to no purpose to object that the 
commune produced no proofs; the nation had a right 
to say to its agents (mandataires): “ you are unworthy 
of the public confidence, simply because you persist 
in holding power during the preparation of the process 
which I threaten you with.” The president replied 
that the head of the nation would not reject the charges 
which the municipality could doubtless establish by 
evidence, that the Assembly would weigh the charges 
in its wisdom; and it granted to the deputation the 
honours of the sitting. 

But even Cazalés dnd his party, though opposed to 
the ministers, would not ask the king to dismiss them, 
for such a step would, in the eyes of the c&té droit, 
have been an attack on the king’s prerogative. The 
ministers, however, did successively resign with the 
exception of Montmorin, who was less an object of 
hatred than the rest. Duport-du-Tertre, an advocate, 
received the seals. Duportail, who was recommended 
to the king by Lafayette, succeeded La Tour-du-Pin, 
minister of war, and his first measures were to check 
the authority of Bouillé. 

A decree of the £7th of November finally settled the 
civil constitution of the clergy. Louis had already 
written to the Pope on this subject. Pius VI. replied 
that a purely political body could not alter the general 
doctrine and discipline of the church, or make rules 
about the election of bishops, or the extinction of 
sees; that if the king had the right to renounce his 
crown, yet no consideration should induce him to 
betray his duty to God and the church, whose eldest 
son he was. This was well calculated to perplex the 
conscience of Louis, who was a devout son of the 
church. The decree of the 27th of November com- 
pleted the king’s perplexity. The fifth article declared 
that the ecclesiastics who did not take the oath 
prescribed by the decrce of the 24th of July, 1790, 
within the times fixed by the first article of the decree 
of the 27th of November, should be considered as 
having renounced their appointments, which should be 
filled up. The king deferred his consent to the decree 
of the 27th for three weeks, when the president of the 
Assembly waited on him to know the reason of the 
delay. Louis replied that his respect for religion was 
one cause of his hesitation; another cause was his 
wish to prevent the disturbances to which the decree 
might give rise. On the 26th of December, by letter, 
the king said, ‘‘I have just accepted the decree of the 
27th of November.” He accepted, but unwillingly. 
From this moment he thought only of escape, and in 
the month of November, when he saw that the 
Assembly persisted in doing violence to his religious 
convictions in the matter of the civil constitution of the 
clergy, he had determined to avail himself of foreign 
assistance. He sent to Breteuil, who was in Germany, 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ viii, 142; Droz, ‘Mirabeau,’ &c., 
p. 295. 
+ ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ viii., 143, 
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full powers to treat with the different princes of 
Germany, for the recovery of his authority. In his 
letter to the king of Prussia, dated the 3rd of December, 
1790, Louis says, ‘‘ I have just written to the emperor, 
to the empress of Russia, to the kings of Spain and 
Sweden, and I have suggested to them a congress of 
the principal powers of Europe, supported by an armed 
force, a8 the best means of checking the factious here, 
furnishing the means of establishing a better order of 
things, and preventing the evils from which we suffer 
from rtaching the other states of Europe.”—‘ Thus 
while the king was writing, by the hand of the minister 
for foreign affairs, to his emigrant brothers and the 
prince of Condé, official letters to call them back and 
to represent to them the duty of every citizen towards 
his country, the baron de Breteuil, his confidential 
minister to the powers, was transmitting to the king 
of Prussia letters in which the king’s secret thoughts 
were expressed.” * 

The oath was taken by above a third of the ecclesi- 
astical members of the Assembly, and among them 
were Gregoire, and a number of curés. Only three 
bishops took the oath, Talleyrand, the Cardinal de 
Brienne, and Gobel, Bishop of Lidda. On the 4th of 
January, the time fixed for taking the oath had expired, 
and on the motion of Barnave, the ecclesiastical 
members of the Assembly who had not taken the oath, 
were°called on to swear.t A single priest, a curé, 
took the oath. ‘‘Does no one else take the oath,” 
said the president, and there was silence for a quarter 
of an hour. The Bishop of Poitiers said: ‘‘I am 
seventy years of age, and I have been a bishop for 
thirty-five years, during which 1 have done all the 
good that I could. Bowed down with years and my 
studies, I do not choose to dishonour my old age; I 
will not take the oath. I will bear my lot in the spirit 
of penitence.” Barnave moved, and his motion was 
carried by a great majority, that the president should 
communicate to the king the minutes of their proceed- 
ings since the 26th of December, and request him to 
give orders for the prompt execution of the decree of 
the 27th of November, with respect to the ecclesiastical 
members of the Assembly. The whole of France was 
now divided on the question of the oath. ‘‘ One would 
have said,” observes a royalist writer,t ‘“‘that the 
destiny of France and the fortune of all Frenchmen 
depended on the oath being taken, or not taken: men 
who were most free in their religious opinions, women 
most notorious for their immorality, became all at once 
ardent theologians, ardent missionaries of the purity 
and integrity of the Roman faith.” Mirabeau, as 
appears from his correspondence, was fully aware of 
the mischief that would result from this measure of 
the Assembly, which, in addition to the causes of 


* Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ v., 12. This letter 
was written before Monsieur escaped from Paris, and before the 
king’s acceptance of the civil constitution. Michelet, ii., 370. 

T ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ viii., 354, coutains the particulars of the 
stung of the 4th of January, 1791. 

+ Ferriéres, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii., 198. 
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discord already existing, had brought about a division 
in the ecclesiastical body. But his real opinions on 
this matter were not publicly made known. 

The places which became vacant in consequence of 
the decree of the 27th of November were filled up, and 
the Bishops of Autun and Lidda consecrated the new 
bishops. Talleyrand soon after Jaid aside his clerical 
character : no man ever knew better the signs of the 
times. The schism was begun and the breach went 
on widening. The ecclesiastics who were deprived, 
would not abandon their functions, and treated their 
successors as intruders, the sacraments which they 
administered as null, and those who recognized the 
new priests as excommunicated. There was a consti- 
tutional clergy, and a refractory clergy, a clergy that 
had taken the oath (assermenié), and one that had not. 
Between the revolutionary party and the refractory 
clergy the people began to lose their faith in the 
religion of their fathers,—for infidelity had not yet 
descended from the higher classes to the common 
people. If the measures of, the Assembly as to the 
oath and the conduct of many of the higher clergy in 
their registance, did not create any new difficulties, 
they certainly aggravated the passions of men, and 
stimulated the frenzy of fanaticism, religious and 
irreligious. 

Mirabcau’s position with respect to the king and 
his own convictions of the necessity of stopping the 
revolutionary movement, prompted him to form designs 
to which his self-confidence gave the promise of 
success. Bretcuil had a plan for rescuing the king, 
which he communicated to the queen in October 
1790. The king was to make his escape from Paris, 
and throw himself into some strong place which Bouillé 
would provide : he would then choose a new ministry, 
and declare his will as to the future constitution, and 
if necessary call in the aid of foreign trdops. The 
emigrant princes had their plans also, but Louis would 
not listen to them. Bouillé too had a plan of his own, 
which depended in some measure on the suppo#t of the 
Assembly, and on Mirabeau’s influence; for Bouillé 
was acquainted with the connection between the court 
and Mirabeau. In February, 1791, Mirabeau had 
a plan for saving the monarchy, which he formed 
during his presidentship of the Assembly; for on the 
29th of January, 1791, he was elected president for 
the first time. During his term of office he displayed 
unusual tact and ability: the chair had never been 
occupied with more judgment and impartiality. A 
writer, who cails him a villain, and who hated him and 
the cété gauche, says: ‘‘ he had been ambitious to be 
president, in order to turn to the advantage of his 
popularity all the consideration he might acquire by 
showing himself as able to occupy the chair as to shine 
in the tribune. In fact no person presided with more 
dignity, or gave better proofs than himself that the 
president was not solely the organ of the Assembly, 
but that he ought to be and could be its moderator. 
His answers to, the different deputations that appeared 
in the Assembly all bore the genuine stamp of elo- 
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quence and wisdom. He always spoke as a revolu- 
tionist; but his language, ably seasoned with patriot- 
ism, contained only the exact dose necessary to preserve 
his popularity.”—(Bertrand de Moleville.) The fact 
of Mirabeau having formed a plan is proved beyond 
doubt from the unpublished memoirs of Malouet, who 
was present at a conference between Mirabeau and 
Montmorin, which lasted to a late hour at night.* 
The means by which this counter-revolution was to be 
effected, it is of no jmportance to state. The Assembly 
was to be dissolved, a new one elected, and the con- 
stitution to be revised : there were to be tuo chambers, 
the king was to have an absolute veto, and the power 
of proroguing and dissolving the chambers. In fine, 
Mirabeau wished to secure the real advantages of the 
revolution, and to establish a constitutional monarchy, 
as the term is understood, one in which the power 
exercised in the name of the crown shall be sufficient 
to maintain order without infringing liberty. He was 
not for a counter-revolution, but, as he said, for a 
counter-constitution. 

In February the king’s old aunts, Mesdames Adec- 
laide and Victoire, left France. They were, uneasy 
ever since the civil constitution of the clergy was 


* There is also the testimony of Bertrand de Moleville, 
* Annals,’ &., m., ec. 35, who had his mformation from 
Montmorm. Whether the accuracy of Moleville s memory 
may be altogether relied on, 18 hard to say. Ie had some 
ability, as his work shows, and strong prejudices. The whole 
of this thirty-fifth chapter 1s worth reading. Compare Dahl- 
mann, ‘Geschichte,’ &c, p. 355; Droz, ‘Mirabean,’ &c., 
p. 334, and his femarks on Bertrand de Moleville. 
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established, which disturbed their accustomed devo- 
tional habits by allowing only priests to officiate who 
had taken the oath. They made their escape at ten 
of the night with the aid of Berthier, afterwards prince 
of Wagram. They were however arrested at Moret 
by the municipality, and after being released by the 
chasseyrs of Lorraine, they were stopped again at 
Arnay-le-duc, and not allowed to prosecute their 
journey, though they had a passport from the king. 
Mirabeau foresaw that their departure would injure the 
king in public opinion, and excite suspicions -of his 
wish to run away too; and he foretold that they would 
be stopped. When the arrest® of these two old ladies 
was communicated to the Assembly, Mirabeau main- 
tained that there was no law against the princesses 
leaving France; consequently there was no reason for 
discussing the procés-verbal of the commune of Arnay- 
le-duc; and he moved that the matter should be 
referred to the executive authority. He and Maury 
were for once on the same side; but it was not without 
difficulty that the Assembly adopted the motion of 
Mirabeau, which was in effect to allow the princesses 
to go. General Menou settled the matter in their 
favour by saying : ** Europe will be surprised no 
doubt to learn that the National Assembly has spent 
four full hours in discussing the departure of two 
ladies, who would rather hear mass at Rome than at 
Paris.” The king’s aunts went to Rome, to seek peace 
amidst the ruins of the eternal city. 


* «Bist. Parlem.,’ ix., 43. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
MIRABEAU. 


Tue‘long struggle between the order of the clergy 
and their opponents completed the division of parties, 
and was followed by fresh emigrations: indeed emi- 
gration became a fashion. The emigrants did not 
expect to continue exiles from their country: they 
expected to return when the royal authority, or rather 
that of the aristocracy, was re-established. The head- 
quarters of the emigrants had been transferred from 
Turin to Coblenz, at the junction of the Rhie and the 
Mosel, within the territory of the elector of Treves, 
whose authority was almost supplanted by that of the 
intruders. Coblenz was a favourable position, near the 
north-eastern frontier of France, for keeping up the 
communication with the foreign powers. The party 
which relied on raising the people in the south of 
France, the provincial nobility, were in a minority in 
the councils of the emigrants: the nobility who were 
attached to the court, and made their profit out of it, 
the party whom we may properly call the Court, looked 
only to foreign aid to enable them to re-enter France 
as conquerors. This court at Coblenz was as frivolous, 
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proud, and incompetent for all prudent action as it had 
been at Paris and Turin. It was the plan of the 
princes, says Froment, to form legions in France of all 
those who were attached to the king, and to employ 
them until the troops of the line should be re-organ- 
ized. Froment, who wished to be at the head of the 
royalists, whom he had directed and commanded in 
1789 and 1790, wrote to the Comte d’Artois to grant 
him the brevet of colonel-commandant, and begged 
him to give some intimation that every royalist who 
should unite under his command a sufficient number 
of citizens to form a legion, might expect the same 
distinction. The Comte d’Artois was not unfavourable 
to the request of Froment, but the members of his 
council could not tolerate the proposal of giving mili- 
tary rank to a bourgeois. Froment proposed that the 
new legions should be called Royal Militia. ‘‘ No,” 
said the bishop of Arras to Froment, “ no, sir, there 
must be some bourgeois in your brevet :” and so it was. 
Froment’s brevet had some bourgeois in it; and the 
scheme failed. 


MIRABEAU. 


The Assembly thought that they ought to do some- 
thing to check the emigration, to prevent Frenchmen 
leaving France with hostile views to their native coun- 
try. On the 28th of February* Chapelier stated that 
the committee on the constitution had considered 
whether the principles of the constitution, and the con- 
servation of liberty, public order, and the resources 
of the kingdom, were consistent with a law on emigra- 
tion; but the more the committee had considered the 
question, the greater were the difficulties, the more 
numerous the exceptions which it would be necessary 
to introduce into a general measure for forbidding emi- 
gration; the committee had, however, framed a draft 
of a law, but it was contrary to established principles, 
it was a real dictatorship. Before reading the draft, 
Chapelier asked the Assembly to determine, whether 
they would have a law on emigration. Robespierre 
said that he was no more in favour of such a law than 
Chapelier; but it ought to be discussed, and the pro- 
position should not be rejected except on grounds of 
reason and public interest. ‘ Read the draft,” ‘‘ Don't 
read it,” were the cries. ‘Rousseau has laid it 
down,” said Merlin, ‘in the Social Contract, that in 
times of trouble, emigration may bs forbidden.” Mira- 
beau insisted on speaking. He read a letter which he 
had addressed to the then king of Prussia on his 
accegsion to the throne, in which he advised the king 
to allow his subjects to leave their country when they 
pleased; and he said “the most tyrannical laws on 
emigration have never had any other effect than to 
drive people to emigrate, contrary to that natural wish, 
perhaps the strongest of all, which attaches a man to 
his native country.” He proposed that the draft 
should not be read, and that the Assembly should pass 
to the order of the day, without prejudice to the exe- 
cution of the decrees already made with respect to 
persons who had pensions or salaries paid by the 
nation, and who were out of the kingdom. But the 
Assembly would hear the draft of the law, and Cha- 
pelier read it. It was to this effect, that in times of 
trouble and on the declaration of the National Assem- 
bly, the following law. should be put into force by 
proclamation in all the departments: there shall be 
named by the National Assembly a council of three 
persons who alone shall exercise a dictatorial power 
with respect to the right of quitting the kingdom, and 
the obligation of returning to it; the commission shal] 
name the absent persons who shall be bound to return, 
and the persons so named shall be bound to obey, 
under the penalty of losing the rights of French citi- 
zens, and the confiscation of their property. Mirabeau 
spoke again: he was opposed, but he would speak : 
‘© The National Assembly had not shown to the com- 
mittee on the constitution the same respect that the 
Athenians did to Aristides, whom they allowed to be 
the judge of the morality of his own plan.t But the 
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horror which was shown at hearing the draft of the 
committee proves that you wéfe as good judges of this 
morality as Aristides, and that you have done well in 
reserving to yourselves the decision.—I will prove 
that the barbarity of the law which is proposed to you 
is the most complete proof of the impracticability of a 
law on emigration.” He admitted that there might be 
occasions in which measures of police were necessary, 
though they might be against principles, even against 
the laws; but between a measure wf police, and a law, 
the distance is immense: the Assembly could adopt 
a measure of police, but the question remained whether 
they ought to adopt it, that is, whether it was useful, 
whether they intended to keep citizens in the empire 
otherwise than by the blessings of the law, the advan- 
tages of liberty. ‘ The question is, whether the draft 
of the committee should be discussed, and I deny it. 
I declare that I should consider myself released from 
every oath of fidelity towards those who should have 
the infamy to name a dictatorial commission. The 
popularity which I have had’the honour to enjoy like 
others, is not a feeble plant; it is in the earth that 
I will fix its roots on the immovable dasis of reason 
and of liberty. If you make a law against the emi- 
grants, I swear that I will not obey it.” 

Even this bold annunciation did not terminate the 
discussion ; it was proposed to adjourn the question, 
and Mirabeau claimed to speak again. ‘‘ What is the 
right by which M. Mirabeau exercises a dictatorship 
in this Assembly?” said a member. But Mirabeau 
occupied the tribune without troubling himself about 
the question of right. ‘‘ I have not decided that he 
shall speak,”’ said the president, ‘‘ though he is on the 
tribune: he shall speak if the Assembly wish to hear 
him.” The Assembly heard him without expressing 
awish. Mirabeau said: “ 1 beg those who interrupt 
me to remember that I have combated despotism all 
my life, and be assured that I will combat it as long 
as I live. I entreat the Assembly to consider that it 
is not sufficient to interpolate a motion for adjournment 
in a proposition which contains several others.” He 
had already been interrupted by the cé&té gauche; and 
he was interrupted again: ‘‘ Silence,” he cried in a 
thundering voice,—* Silence, the thirty voices there,” 
looking at the benches occupied by Barnave and the 
Lameth, whose party at that time was not more than 
thirty ; and there was silence. ‘If you wish it,” he 
continued, “1 wil vote for the adjournment, with this 
addition, that it be decreed that from this time to the 
expiration of the adjournment there shall be no sedi- 
tious meetings.” The adjournment however was 
carricd. 

In the month of February, on the very day of this» 
discussion, the Parisians made an attack on Vincennes, 
in which the municipality of Paris intended to confine 


(Plutarch, ‘ Aristides,’ c. 22; Themistocles, c, 20). Some ver- 
sions of Mirabéau’s speech make him say, “the morality of 


} ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ix., 59. It was not the plan of Aristides: | a plan.” The matter is but a trifle, yet Mirabdwu may have 
it was the plan of Themistocles, to burn the Greek fleet. | known the true story. 
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some of the prisoners, from the over-crowded prisons 
of Paris. Five hundred men had set out from Paris 
and broken into the prison of Vincennes, and did all the 
damage that they could. Santerre was implicated in this 
affair. The rioters were dispersed under the orders of 
Lafayette, and about sixty of them were seized. At the 
same time, on the rumour of this riot, a great number of 
persons were observed stealthily entering the Tuileries, 
which excited the suspicion of the National Guards. 
Lafayette came and turned them out. These persons, 
to the number of several hundred, were armed with 
daggers, pistols, and other weapons ; among them were 
Virieu, d’Espréménil, and others. During the confusion 
of disarming them, the king, who was attracted by the 
tumult, asked what it meant. “It is your faithful 
nobility,” was the answer, ‘“‘ who are come to defend 
your majesty.” ‘I have no need of defence; I am 
satisfied with the services of the National Guards,” the 
king drily said. There was much joking in the papers 
about the kicks and cuffs which these rejected defenders 
of royalty received. The nickname of ‘ Chevaliers du 
poignard’ was all that they got by their ill-timed obse- 
quiousness. Lafayette had thus to deal both with the 
brigands as they were termed, and the over-zealous or 
pretended royalists. He was in a position between 
two parties, which a man cannot long maintain.®* 

On the 26th of March the Abbé Talleyrand, now no 
longér bishop of Autun, stated that with respect to the 
establishment of an unchangeable unit as a basis of the 
new metrical system, there were only three units, the 
length of the pendulum, the fourth part of the great circle 
of the equator, and the fourth part of a degree of the 
meridian, that the Academy had adopted the last; and 
that the draft of the decree which he had to present 
had been framed in concert with Lagrange, Lalande, 
Borda, Laplace, Monge, and Condorcet. The draft 
declared that the Assembly adopted the fourth part 
of a degree of the meridian as the base of the new system 
of measures, and that the operations necessary to de- 
termine tkis base, and specially the measure of an arc 
of the meridian from Dunkirk to Barcelona should be 
immediately executed. This great work was afterwards 
executed by Méchain and Delambre. 

Early in March the king fell ill. His indisposition 
was a cold, to which the official bulletins and the 
ministerial journals gave a ridiculous importance. The 
history of this period is left imperfect, if the activity 
of the press is overlooked, for out of the press came 
the elements of the future anarchy. The journal of 
Desmoulins was never more lively and more witty: 
‘‘the majesty of the Assembly's sittings was interrupted 
to hear daily the ridiculous technology of the doctors on 


as ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ ix., 140. An affair like that of the * Che- 
valiers du poignard,” assumes different aspects according 
to the temper of a writer. Bertrand de Moleville says of it, 
‘ Annals,’ iii., c. 37: “ This noble emotion, which was always 
so natural to the French nobility, was unfortunately attended 
with imprudence and indiscretion ;” he means on the part of 
the nobles. He represents the king’s behaviour in a different 
light from that stated in the text. 
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the occasion of the cold of the eldest of the Capets.” * 
Marat, in his journal, denied that the king had ever 
been ill, and he affirmed that his pretended malady 
was an imposition practised by his ministers, with the 
assistance of the physicians: it was all a trick to 
favour the king’s escape. 

But Mirabeau was aow dangerously ill, During his 
presidency he had for two days been obliged to absent 
himself from the chair; and in the first part of the 
month of March he had violent attacks of colic in the 
bowels. But he was still actively employed: he read 
before the Assembly a long speech on the question 
of mines, and he took part in the discussion of the 
question of the regency. On the 27th of March, the 
discussion on mines was to close, and Mirabeau’s 
friend Lamarck, as a proprietor of mines, was interested 
in the result. Contrary to the advice of his friends, 
Mirabeau was present at the discussion: he spoke five 
times, and the question was decided according to his 
wishes. But his career was over: on the 2nd of April 
he was dead. 

The rumour of his having died of poison is entirely 
unfounded, and is disproved by his physician Cabanis 
who attended him through his illness. He had disease 
enough to kill any man; for his irregular mode of life, 
incessant activity, and probably the excitement of the 
struggle in which he was engaged, had destroyed ,his 
naturally vigorous constitution. Excess in wine was 
not one of his faults: the Viscount Mirabeau said that 
was the only vice which his brother had left for him, 
All Paris sympathized with the sufferings of the great 
orator of the Assembly : the Chaussée d’Antin, in which 
he lived, was filled with persons anxiously inquiring, 
and the people stopped up the street to prevent car- 
riages from disturbing him. The king sent daily and 
openly to inquire about his health. The Jacobin Club 
sent a deputation to him with Barnave at the head, and 
though Mirabeau was too ill to receive them, he was 
pleased with this evidence of their respect. Talley- 
rand, who had quarrelled with Mirabeau, came to see 


* His own words only can be given: they characterize the 
epoch better than a page of political remarks: ‘ Quel citoyen 
n'est pas indigné de la bassesse de ses deputés, qui applaud- 
issent @ tout rompre au dire d’un évéque qui monte a la tri- 
bune de l’assemblée nationale pour faire cette proclamation, 
que les selles d’un citoyen enrhumé ont été copieuses et que 
la matiére n’est plus aussi nauséabonde et est tout-a-fait 
louable. Je m’étonne que MM. Lemonier, Laservole, Vicq- 
d’Azir, Audouillé, et Loustoneau (les médecins) n’apportent 
pas en cérémonie l’urinal et la chaise percée du prince sous 
le nez du president et de l’assemblée nationale, et que 1’as- 
semblée ne crée pas expres un patriarche des Gaules pour 
faire la proclamation de la qualité des selles du grand lama. 
On a cité pour le ne plus ultra de basresse, le sénat: Romain 
delibérant sous Tibére & quelle sauce l’empereur mangera un 
magnifique turbot; mais lequel est le plus vile adulateur 
du sénat dans la cuisine de Tibére ou du sénat dens la garde- 
robe de Louis XVI. (Révolutions de France et de Brabant, 
No. 69.) Desmoulins’ classical learning seems to be a little 
at fault. The discussion on the turbot was in the time of 
Domitian. Juvenal, Sat. iv. 
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him, and they were reconciled. He gave Talleyrand 
& manuscript to read before the Assembly after his 
death, containing his opinions on the question of suc- 
ceasions, with which subject the Assembly was then 
engaged. Lamarck seeing that Mirabeau was dying, 
entreated him to allow his private papers to be de- 
stroyed, among which were his letters to the king and 
the queen. Mirabeau replied, ‘‘ What, would you 
have me die altogether? Some success at the tribune 
has scarcely effaced the remembrance of my irregu- 
larities ; but in that portfolio is my justification, my 
glory; by means of it would be known my views, my 
plans, my soul, my genius, all that would show me to 
my fellow-citizens such as I am, all that would have 
exalted me hereafter; and you ask it to be sacrificed.” 

But on Lamarck’s representing to him that he could 
not deceive the confidence of the king, nor aggravate 
the misfortunes of the queen, whose fate he pitied, 
and whose character he respected, Mirabeau allowed 
his friend to take the prpers. 

Mirabeau had no religious convictions, though in 
his speeches he always spoke with respect of religion. 
A letter to Romilly, written in Landon in March, 1785, 
contains a general expressionof his opinions on the 
immortality of the soul. In his last illness he so far 
complied with appearances as to pass thiee-quarters 
of an hour alone with an ecclesiastic, Lamourette, the 
constitutional bishop of Lyon. His vivid imagination 
and his intense interest in the condition of his country, 
produced a state of feverish exaltation. The evening 
before his death he heard the sound of cannon, on 
which he»exclaimed, ‘‘ Is the funeral of Achilles already 
commencing?” The next day he said that he should 
die: ‘“ When one is come to this, there is only one 
thing to do, to be perfumed, to be crowned with 
flowers, to be surrounded with music, in order to enter 
agreeably the sleep from which there is no waking.” — 
Again he said, in his energetic manner, “ I wear in 
my heart the mourning for the monarchy, the frag- 
ments of which will be the prey of the factious.”— 

** He®died,” says a modern French writer, “ as a man 
dies on the stage; he felt that the people were about 
his house, and he attempted to give to his last hours a 
poetic majesty.” The fine deaths (les belles morts) 
of some of the great men of antiquity had been the 
subject of a conversation between him and Lamarck. 
He was in the forty-second year of his age. 

* Mirabeau’s death created a great sensation, for it 
‘was universally admitted by his friends and his enemies 
that he left a blank which could not be filled up. 
When the man was gone, who by his energy, his elo- 
quence, and his political sagacity, the most remarkable 
feature in his intellectual character, had bridled the 
fury of opposing parties, and governed the Assembly, 
the constitutional monarchy lost its only support, and 
the transition was rapid to the republic, and thence to 
anarchy, 

The National Assembly resolved that the members 
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under the name of the Pantheon, should receive the 
mortal remains of great men, who had died since the 
commencement of the epoch of liberty; and that Mira- 
beau should be interred there by the side of Descartes. 
On the pediment of the church were to be cut the 
words, “To Great Men, their grateful country.” All 
the public authorities of Paris and of the department, 
the National Assembly, the National Guard, and the 
various popular societies, swelled the funeral pomp. 
The oration was pronounced in the church of Saint- 
Eustache. The discharge of fire-arms from twenty 
thousand National Guards shattered all the windows, 
and seemed to shake the building to its foundation. 
Tt was late at night when the procession reached the 
church of Sainte-Geneviéve by the light of torches. 
The remains of Mirabeau were carried to the grave 
with more than regal honours. 

He died at the right time for his reputation. In the 
discussion on the residence of public functionaries, a 
short time before his degth, he said: ‘‘ I will resist 
every kind of faction which shall attempt to infringe 
the principles of the monarchy, in whatever system it 
may exist, in whatever part of France it may show 
itself.” But even if he had remained faithful to this 
principle, there were too many obstacles to render the 
success of his efforts probable. A revolution may be 
prevented, it may perhaps up to a certain point’in ite 
progress be arrested or guided; but the eng,,, and 
versatile talents of Mirabeau would in all probability 
have struggled ineffectually against an irresolute king, 
the mad partizans of the ancient régime, the disorgun- 
ization of the army, the strong impulse which carried 
along the whole mass of the people, the despotism of 
the democratic societies, and the unbounded license 
of the journalists. He was also an object of suspicion ; 
his relations with the court were known to some, 
guessed at by others; but his great weakness, that 
which he knew and Jamented himself, was his want of 
character. ‘‘ What could I not have don®,” he said, 
‘‘ if I had the character of Malesherbes ?”’ 

His life presents different phases from the time of 
the meeting of the States-General in May, 1789. He 
came to Versailles the enemy of that arbitrary power 
which he had felt; and when the Assembly went to 
hold its sittings at Paris, he carried with him a resolu- 
tion to re-establish order, and as the basis of order, a 
constitutional monarchy. Even before leaving Ver- 
sailles, he cajled for a law to enable the municipality 
of Paris to disperse disorderly meetings, and check 
violence. His conduct between the 5th of May, 1789, 
and the 5th of October, is not consistent. He had 
always been in favour of order and a constitutional 
throne, and when he sought and obtained an interview 
with Necker, after the 10th of June, 1789, he might 
have been secured for the cause, which he believed to be 
just and beneficial for France, though his precise pians 
are not stated. He said to Malouet®* on this occasion, 
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“You are the friend of Necker and of Montmorin ; 
I like neither of them, and I think that they have no 
liking for me; but it is of little importance whether 
we like one another, if we can come to an understand- 
ing. I wish to know their intentions, and I address 
myself to you to obtain a conference with them. They 
would be very blameable and show very narrow views, 
the king himself would not be excusable, if they aimed 
at bringing this meeting of the States-General to the 
same result that the others have had. That cannot be. 
They must have a plan of adhesion or opposition to 
certain principles: if this plan is reasonable in the 
monarchical system, I engage to support it, to use all 
my efforts to prevent the invasion of democracy which 
is advancing upon us.” He had the interview which 
he sought, and it came to no result, as already stated. 
From this time to the 5th of October, his conduct was 
factious, but he never lost sight of his real principles. 
From the 5th of October his course is different: he 
made some amends for his past faults. He had already 
seized on power though hé had not place: he com- 
manded, he extorted reluctant admiration: he now 
wins even some @steem and respect; but esteem and 
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respect not unmingled, nor pure.* His brilliant career 
is an instructive lesson, The most mischievous states- 
man is he who has no talent for political affairs, a 
talent among the rarest of all. He who has power can 
seldom believe that he is incompetent to use it, and 
weakness and self-sufficiency combined make him truly 
dangerous: he invites a revolution, and retreats before 
it: that was Necker. But even the most exalted talents 
require the aid of character; it is not enough that men 
applaud and admire a popular chief: they must believe 
him to be an honest man. 


* J. Droz, ‘ Histoire de Louis XVI,’ vol. iii., ‘ Mirabeau 
et L’Assemblée Constituante,’ 1842, has furnished materials 
for a judgment of Mirabeau. This writer is one of the most 
exact and impartial historians of the early part of the French 
Revolution. Dahlmann, ‘Geschichte der Franzvsischen 
Revolution,’ has drawn a picture of the Mirabeau family 
(p. 168), and has traced the course of events from the times 
immediately preceding the Revolution to the commencement 
of the war and the establishment of the Republic. The views 
of two such writers merit the careful consideration of all 
those who direct the affurs of a nation. Compare Michelet, 
‘Hist.,’ &c., ii, p. 436, &c.; Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ An- 
nals,’ iii., c. 38. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CLUBS. 


Tue revolutionary current was opposed by the 
moderate party in the Assembly, and Mirabeau himself 
in the last period of his life had attempted to stem it. 
But the clubs outside of the Assembly exercised an 
influence whic was now irresistible; that of the Jaco- 
bins was one of the most violent, and contained the most 
talent. Its sittings were regularly attended like those 
of the Assembly: it anticipated the questions which 
were discussed there; its decisions were known, and 
had their effect. This was the club of the principal 
popular deputies. From the close of 1790 the multi- 
plication of elubs is the striking characteristic of this 
epoch.* 

Duport, Barnave, and the Lameth, thought that 
France could only be saved by giving to the revolution 
& more rapid movement; and they attempted to effect 
this by means of the Jacobin club in which they ruled. 
Duport had conceived the idea that patriotic societies 
should be established in all the departments, which 
should correspond with the Jacobin club, and commu- 
cate everything that might concern the public interest. 
The Jacobin club would thus become a deliberative 
assembly, and a kind of governing body. There was 
no difficulty in executing this plan, for the deputies 
kept up an active correspondence with the depart- 
ments; and in November and December, 1789, a great 

* As to the clube, see J. Droz, ‘Mirabeau et l’Assemblée 
ituante,’ pp. 71, 102, 105, 200, 307, 328, 359; Mi- 

‘Hist. de la Réy. Franc.,’ ii., 309, 
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number of persons from the provinces visited Paris, 
which had become the theatre of such important events ; 
and among these persons many were found ready to 
co-operate in the scheme of Duport. In this way the 
clubs multiplied all through France. They were not 
originally composed of violent men only, for there were 
among the members many men of moderate views and 
honest intentions; but such meh soon ceased to have 
the chief influence, and the direction of the clubs fell 
into the hands of others who excited popular passions. 
As in all such societies, there were also private com- 
mittees, who formed schemes of their own, and kept up 
a correspondence without communicating it to the 
other members. Alexander Lameth formed a little 
association in Paris, which Lafayette has described in 
these terms: ‘‘ It was what the Lameth themselves 
called the sabbat, that is to say, an association of ten 
men devoted to them, and who received every day the 
orders which each of them gave to ten men belonging 
to the different battalions of Paris, so that all the 
battalions and all the sections received at once the 
same signal for agitation, the same denunciations 
against the constituted authorities, the president of the 
department, the mayor, and the commandant-general.” 
In November, 1790, Charles Lameth was provoked to 
a duel by the young duc de Castries, a member of the 
c6té droit, and wounded. The Jacobins took his part, 
and by their agents urged the people to the sacking of 
the duke’s hotel: there was no personal vidlence com+ 
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mitted, nothing was stolen, but all the furniture was 
broken and pitched into the street. Lafayette came 
with the National Guard, but he did nothing, for many 
of the guard thought that there was no great harm in 
destroying the furniture of a man who had wounded 
Charles Lameth. Madame de Castries made a witty 
remark on the occasion: she said, ‘‘ M. de la Fayette 
and M. le Maire honoured with their presence the 
pillage of my hotel.” Camille Desmoulins said, ‘‘ There 
has just been at the hétel de Castries a sitting of the 
tribunal de Cassation’”’ (the court for breaking). 

The party at the head of which were Mounier and 
Lally-Tollendal, was disconcerted at being deserted by 
them. From the time that the Assembly held its sit- 
tings at Paris, they took the name of the Independents 
and the Impartials. They were confounded by the 
agitators with the céé droit, and they had indeed many 
opinions in common with the reasonable members of 
that part of the Assembly: they respected royalty, 
they had a horror of the violence of the revolution ; 
but they were discouraged by the aspect of affairs. 
The leaders of the cété droit, seeing the success of the 
Jacobin club, resolved to form oge of their own, the 
object of which was to re-establish order. Malouet, 
who belonged to the Impartials, was invited to meet 
them; and at last negociations were opened between 
the Impartials and the cété droit for a plan of associa- 
tion; but it resulted in nothing. On the negociation 
breaking off, Malouet and his friends published a 
declaration of their principles, and announced that all 
who would sign it should belong to their society. This 
declaration was not adopted by any influential member 
of the cété gauche; and it was rejected by all the more 
violent members of the cété droit. The Impartials 
met, but their club and their journal only existed a few 
weeks; and when afterwards revived, they were even 
more powerless than before. 

In the month of April, 1790, the club of 1789 was 
formed, with the object of checking the violence of the 
Jacobins, where Duport and the Lameth had full sway. 
The thief founders were Lafayette, Bailly, La Roche- 
foucauld, Talleyrand, Chapelier, Dupont de Nemours, 
and Siéyes, who drew up the rules and was the first 
president. The club met in a splendid apartment in the 
galleries of the Palais Royal, where they were furnished 
with excellent dinners at a high price. Mirabeau 
encouraged the establishment of the club of ’89, and 
he went there sometimes, but without deserting the 
Jacobins: he would sometimes visit both in the same 
evening. But Mirabeau was not the man for clubs, 
which are the theatres for little talents and low 
intrigues. 

The most violent members of the cété droit formed 
a club under-the name of the Salon Francais, the 
leading members of which were Maury, Cazalés, the 
Viscount Mirabeau, @’Espréménil, and others of like 
opinions. Theiy meetings were disturbed by the 
people, and some of the members were even assaulted, 
Though the mayor and the National Guard attempted 
to protect them, the people who were so zealous for 
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liberty, would not allow this club liberty to meet and 
discuss public affairs, So much disorder was occasioned 
by these proceedings that the inhabitants of the quarter 
where the club met, complained that they had not a 
moment’s peace, and the tribunal of police finally 
closed the Salon Francais (May 15.) 

In December, 1790, Clermont-Tonnerre and Malouet 
re-established the club of the Impartials under the 
name of the Club of the Friends of the Monarchical 
Constitution, which for brevity’s fake was often called 
the Monarchical Club; an unlucky name, which fa- 
voured the designs of the Jacobins against it. The 
founders of this club hoped to form a counterpoise to the 
Jacobins by means of aclub in the capital, and associate 
clubs in the principal towns of the kingdom, for the 
féte of the federation showed the disposition of a large 
part of the people in the provinces to be friendly to 
constitutional order: and this is probably what Marat 
meant, when he denounced the festival as a means of 
subjugating the people. The associate clubs of the 
Jacobins had not always found it easy to establish 
themselves in some of the towns, where petitions had 
been presented to the authorities nof®to allow such 
meetings, which were represented as dangerous to con- 
stitutional principles and public order. But the Na- 
tional Assembly by several decrees recognized the 
right of all citizens to assemble to discuss affairs of 
state, and it did not forbid the affiliation of clubs. 
The members of the revived club thought that they 
might do like other clubs, forgetting that during a 
revolution all cannot have equal Mberty of action, 
which is only secured by the supremaoy of law. The 
club was accordingly assailed by calumny, for people 
are not particular about making nice distinctions 
among those whom they hate: in the streets people 
talked of Clermont-Tonnerre and the albé Maury, as 
if these two men were of the same party; and so in 
certain circles of society they coupled Bailly and 
Danton together. The new club distributed tickets, by 
which the poor got bread. It may be quite true that 
if the Jacobins had done so, they would have been 
praised, while the Monarchical club was charged with 
corrupting the people; but this distribution of bread 
was an unworthy and unwise means of courting popular 
favour. The number of members of this club amounted 
to eight hundred in the month of January, 1791, and 
many of tlem men of good sense and high social dis- 
tinction, which irritated the Jacobins still more. It 
happened that some soldiers had a skirmish with smug- 
glers at one of the barriers, which was excellent matter 
for the Jacobins, who set abroad a report that the 
Monarchists had paid the soldiers to fire on the people. 
The Jacobins said, in a circular to the associate clubs, 
that the existence of the Society of the Friends of the 
Monarchical Constitution was a calamity, and that 
they had resolved to meet daily till the danger was 
over. At the close of November, 1790, there were 
one hundred and twenty-one of these associate Jacobin 
clubs; in the beginning of March, 1791, there were 
two hundred and twenty-nine; and the number wert 
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on increasing. The two rival clubs of Paris became| ' Duport, the Lameth, and Barnave, swayed the 


violently embittered against one another. Barnave, 
at the tribune of the Assembly, denounced an insidious, 
perfidious, and factious association, and called upon 
the authorities to keep a strict watch over it. Malouet, 
in the midst of great tumult, replied to these calumnies, 
aud said that the Jacohins were the cause of the disor- 
ders, and that this despotic club ought to be closed. The 
club of ’89 was afraid to let the Jacobins leave it too 
far behind, and it published a declaration that admis- 
sion into the Society of the Friends of the Monarchical 
Constitution should be considered as a renunciation 
of the club of ’89. The heads of the Monarchical club 
commenced legal proceedings against those who de- 
nounced it, on which the Jacobins took measures more 
effectual than legal process. The proprietors of houses 
were afraid to let them to the Monarchists; and when 
they found a place at last, where they intended to meet 
on the 28th of March, four thousand men assembled 
in front of the house, insulted some of the members 
of the club, and wounded others. There was a cry 
that these aristocrats wore the white cockade, and 
white cockades were produced, which the Icaters of 
the mob had brought with them; and thus the lie had 
the semblance of credibility given to it. Builly came 
up when the disturbance was over: he did not find 
fault with the rioters, and he assured the crowd that 
measures should be taken to prevent a society from 
meeting again which disturbed the public tranquillity. 
In fact the club did not mect again: the vigour of the 
Jacobins, and Beilly’s want of vigour, suppressed it. 

On the last day of November, 1790, Mirabeau was 
elected president of the club of the Jacobins, of the 
men who had caused “the great treason of the Comte 
de Mirabeau’”’ to be hawked through the streets. 
Mirabeau despised many of them, but he was grecdy 
of every means of strengthening his popularity, and 
he had at this time great designs in his mind. Mira- 
beau did not encourage the violence of the Jacobins. 
In the speech in which he returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, he said: ‘‘ All Frenchmen 
are now friends of liberty; it only remains to make 
them all enemies of licence.’’ He often gave utterance 
to wise counsels in this dark cave of turbulence; and 
on one occasion he called Robespierre to order. Mira- 
beau visited the Jacobins the evening of that day in 
which he had imposed silence on the “thirty voices” 
in the National Assembly. He was ill received, and 
violently attacked; but he defended himself with 
temper and great tact, for it was one of the merits of 
this great orator, so impetuous in private, to be per- 
fectly calm and collected amidst the storms of a popular 
assembly. He left the Jacobins with applause; but 
it was his last visit. He died shortly after. 

There was another active club at Paris, the Corde- 
liers, who met in the convent of the Cordeliers, which 
was at the bottom of a court nearly opposite to the 
School of Medicine. The Cordeliers were essentially 
a Paris club, and at this time of a much more popular 
chatactet than the Jacobins. 


Jacobins ; but there was a little man of slender form, 
mean appearance, and sinister aspect, who was most 
assiduous in his attendance. He was struggling for 
power with a strong conviction of the rectitude of his 
purpose: he had laboured to gain a hearing in the 
Assembly, and so far with little success, He found 
out that the Jacobins was the place for him, but it was 
some time before he ruled there. His own party dis- 
credited him by smiling when he spoke: everybody was 
ready to laugh at him, except Mirabeau, who treated 
his diminutive, feeble adversary with the respect due to 
sincerity and indomitable perseverance. Mirabeau’s 
sagacity discovered the true character of this man, his 
unbounded pride, his illimitable faith in himself, 
his steady purpose, his undeviating forward course. 
‘‘Robespierre will go far,” he observed, ‘for he 
believes all that he says.” He did believe in his own 
ideal of the Revolution, and faith gave him force and 
will. 

The family of Robespierre, from father to son, had 
been notaries at Carvin, near Lille, and it may be 
traced as far back as 1600." It is supposed that the 
family was of Engfish or Irish origin, and may have 
sprung from some of the Roman Catholics who went 
over to the monasteries and religious schools of that 
part of France. In the eighteenth century a br&énch 
of the Robespierre family settled at Arras, and an 
advocate of Arras became the father of Maximilien 
Robespierre in 1758. His father appears to have 
fallen into some difficulties, and he left home and never 
returned. At the age of about ten years, Maximilien, 
the eldest child, was left to take care of a brother and 
two sisters. Circumstances thus contributed at this 
early age to fix in him that serious character which he 
maintained through life. If there was ever a smile on 
his face, it was not the smile of joyous content: it was 
a sarcastic grin; and when he spoke to a man, he could 
not look in his face. Robespierre was one of the best 
pupils at the college of Arras, and he easily obtained 
from the princely abbé of Saint-Waast a buraarship 
(bourse) at the college of Louis-le-Grand, in Paris. 
Within these gloomy walls this poor orphan received his 
education : and he laboured hard to merit the assistance 
that he had obtained. He had for his companions here 
Camille Desmoulins, also a bursar of the clergy, who 
was somewhat younger than himself, and Danton, who 
was about the same age as Robespierre, and attended 
the same classes. He passed seven or eight years here, 
and then studied the law at Paris; but though he had 
a logical head, he had little success as a procureur, He 
was too much given to generalities to be successful in 
the little strategy of a lawyer’s pragtice. His studies 
were in Rousseau and Mably: he was a philosopher 
after the manner of the times. He made rhymes algo, 
and wrote for the prize given for an éloge on Gresset: 
he did not get the prize, though he had the honours of 


? 
* Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ ii, 14; Lamare * 
tine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. i., }7, 
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an aecessis. As he had been a successful pupil at the 
college of Louis-le-Grand, he obtained from the abbé 
of Saint-Waast, for his younger brother, the bursarship 
which he had enjoyed himself; and on his return to 
Arras the bishop made him a member of the criminal 
tribunal; but having been obliged by his office to 
condemn a murderer to death, he was so affected, says 
his sister, that he resigned his place.* His writings at 
this period show a pastoral sentimentality. After re- 
signing his judgeship, he became an avocat; but though 
poor, he would not undertake every cause. He was put 
in an embarrassing position by being requested to under- 
take the suit of some peasants against the bishop of 
Arras, but as he thought their case good, he undertook 
it, and exerted himself against his patron. When the 
States-General were summoned, he was elected a deputy 
of the Tiers Etat, and in the chamber of the National 
Aasembly he met the clergy who had protected him, 
and whose hatred he had earned. They despised the 
man who had been educated by their charity, and was 
now sitting on the same benches with them. At first 
he was so timid, that when he ascended the tribune, 
he trembled all over; but he perseyered, and he suc- 
ceeded: he became an orator, not of the first class, yet 
a speaker and debater of some ability. On the 5th 
of October he supported Maillard, when that leader 
of the Parisian female army appeared before the 
Assembly. This man, who was naturally timid, gra- 


dually became bold and ambitious; and his ambition | 


and his vanity furnished matter of ridicule for the 
noble Jacobins of the Assembly, who formed a very 
imperfect estimate of his real character. 

Robespierre was poor: he lived with the utmost 
frugality on his pay as a deputy, of which he sent 
ope-fourth to his sister at Arras, and another fourth he 
gave to a mistress, for whom he had no affection. Ile 
dined at thirty sous, lodged ill, and wore an olive-~ 
coloured coat, severely brushed. When the Assembly 
went into mourning for Franklin, it was an unlucky 
affair for Robespierre: he had no money to buy 
mourning with. He borrowed a black coat from a 
man much bigger than himself. His labours and the 
intensity of his purpose soon took away the youthful 
appearance that he brought with him to the Assembly : 
his face became dry and hard; his features expressed 
the concentration of his mind. He belonged to the 
party of the extreme gauche, but Robespierre was not 


* Plutarch (‘ Life of Sulla,’ c. 30) says of Sulla, “ He was 
from his youth fond of mirth, and so soft to pity as to be 
easily moved to tears. It was not without reason, then, that 
his subsequent conduct fixed on the possession of great power 
the impatation that it does not let men’s tempers abide by 
tlfeir original habits, but makes them violent, vai, and inhu- 
man. Now whether fortune really produces an alteration 
and change in a man’s natural disposition, or whether, when 
he gets power, his bad qualities, hitherto concealed, are 
merely unveiled, is a matter that belongs to another subject 
than the present.” Power does develope a man's bad quali- 
ties: and excessive sensibility may become cruelty. 

t This is what he told Dumont. ‘ Souvenirs,’ &., p. 251, 
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the man to remain in thé train of the Lameth: he 
broke with them and followed his own course, the 
realization of Rousseau’s Social Contract. He was 
believed to be honest, and the opinion of his honesty 
and his own stedfast purpose gave him power. 

The club of the Jacobins at this time contained a 
great number of literary men: Laharpe, Chénier, 
Champfort, and others, and Laclos, the author of the 
‘Liaisons Dangereuses;’ the painters, David and 
Vernet; the actor, Talma. On the 12th of July, 1790, 
Talma petitioned the National Assembly to help him 
in a difficulty: he had chosen a woman for wife, but 
the curé, in conformity with the canonical rules, had 
refused him the sacrament of marriage, because he was 
an actor. Talma entrusted his case with confidence to 
the justice of the Assembly, who referred it to a com- 
mittee.* Among the censors at the door of the Jaco- 
bins, whose business was to examine the tickets of 
admission and to recognize the members, there was seen 
the young duke of Chartres, the eldest son of the duke 
of Orleans.+ 

The Qordeliers had among their members Danton, 
their great orator; Marat, and Desmoulins, who spoke 
rarely, but wrote much; Fréron, Hébert, Fabre d’Eg- 
lantine; Auacharsis Ciootz, the orator of the represen- 
tatives of the human race, and the butcher Legendre, 
an ignorant, illiterate, furious man, yet ‘‘ a good mah,” 
says Michelet, ‘‘ in his lucid intervals ;” but they were 
rare. Mademoiselle Théroigne de Mericourt appeared 
at the Cordeliers in February, 1790., She came to 
make a motion, and she was admitted to the bar. An 
honourable member was seized with a fit of enthu- 
siasm at the sight of the handsome Amazon of Liége. 
‘“‘ It is the queen of Sheba,” he exclaimed, “ coming 
to see the Solomon of the districts.” ‘* Yes,” said the 
queen of Sheba, “it is the fame of your wisdom which 
brings me among you. Prove that you are Solomons, 
that to you it was reserved to build the temple; and 
make haste to construct a temple to the Natidhal As- 
sembly: that is the object of my motion.” She went 
on with a rhapsody of allusions classical and scriptural, 
and ended amidst a frenzy of applause. Her motion 
was, to build the palace of the National Assembly on 
the site of the Bastille. A committee, consisting of 
Danton, Fabre d’Eglantine, Desmoulins, and others, 
was appointed to draw up an address to the French 
nation, and to invite them to subscribe to build the 
‘temple of liberty, of humanity, and of reason, to 
which all people should come to consult the oracle.” 
The address was drawn up, but it had no result; ‘it 
was not written in a style which the masses then under- 
stood; but it is a singular monument of enthusiasm, 


* The ‘ Ami du Roi’ shows how unreasonable Talma was: 
he had only to submit to the “usual fiction,” to tell the 
usual lie on such occasions, to say that he was a musician, 
the usual mame under which actors were married, and afte 
having received the sacrament of marriage as a musician, he 
might have resumed his profession of an actor. ° 

tT See p. 95. 
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and a curious prelude to that classical licentiousness 
which at a later epoch made so astonishing’ an explo- 
sion.” * 

One of these Cordeliers requires a particular notice, 
Marat. He was born in the neighbourhood of Neuf- 
chatel, in Switzerland, in 1744; and was a Swiss as 
well as Rousseau. His mother, a woman of romantic 
turn, wished to make of her son a second Rousseau ; 
for, when Marat was a boy, Rousseau was already an 
object of enthusiastic admiration. Marat’s father, 
a worthy minister, was also anxious to make his son 
& great man, but he went the wrong way about it, for 
he filled the youth’s head with all that it could hold, 
and more. This education ingrafted on a temperament 
of great sensibility and a premature ambition, made 
Marat what he was. The basis of his character was 
a restless desire for distinction, to be something before 
the world. He had untiring industry; he is said to have 
been disinterested in pecuniary matters; he was tem- 
perate and frugal. The distinction which he could not 
gain as a man of science, or in any other way, he tried 
to gain as a popular leader in a period of revolution. 
Inordinate §elf-sufficiency, vanity in the extremest 
degree, found its gratification in the unbounded licen- 
tiousness of the press,—the most deadly weapon that 
disappointed hope and fanaticism can wield. To 
désignate him simply as a bad man is to say nothing. 
There are many bad men, who do not resemble Marat 
at all. 

Marat was very little; his face was large and bony, 
his nose broad. His physiognomy was not agreeable. 
He called himself a physician, but it is said that no 
proof has been found that he ever got his title of doctor 
in medicine. Like many of his countrymen, he sought 
his fortune abroad, and in 1772 was teaching French 
at Edinbfirgh. He had witnessed in London the 
riots about Wilkes and liberty. He knew the English 
language, but he never understood the institutions of 
the ceuntry. His first publication, an anonymous 
work, called the ‘Chains of Slavery,’ appeared in 
London, and in English, as it is said, His second 
work, also first published in English in 1773, was in 
opposition to a posthumous work of Helvetius, entitled 
‘Man,’ the work of Marat was also entitled ‘On Man,’ 
and was afterwards published at Amsterdam, enlarged 
from one volume to three. It is a work physiological 
and psychological. Marat had ventured to attack 
Voltaire, whom he mentions in a note with ‘“‘ Hume, 
Bossuet, Racine, and Pascal ;” a sample of his discri- 
mination. The old man of Ferney replied by one of 
his lively, witty, and malicious sallies, in which his 
usual good sense is conspicuous.t ‘‘ The author,” he 
begins by saying, ‘is penetrated with the noble desire 
of telling all men what they are, and of communicating 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.’ iv., 465. 

+ ‘Cuvres de Voltaire,’ Paris, Lequien, vol. xlvi., p. 352, 
* Observations sur le livre intitulé, De 1 Homme, ou des Prin- 
eipes et des Lois de l'Influence de )’Ame sur le Corps et du 
Corps sur Ame, 3 vols., 12mo, par J. P. Marat, docteur en 
médecine. Amsterdam, 1775.’ 
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to them all the secrets which we have'so long in vain 
been seeking to discover.”——-He ends thus: “ It is 
amusing to see a physician quoting two romances, the 
one named Héloise and the other Emile, instead of 
citing Boerhaave and Hippocrates. But this is the 
way that people too often write in our days. Every 
one does his best to surprise his readers. Everywhere 
one sees Harlequin cutting his capers to amuse the 
pit.” Voltaire has here touched the true character 
of Marat. 

Marat returned poor from England, and in some way 
got employed in the household of the Comte d’Artois, 
first in the capacity of doctor to the stables, or veterinary 
surgeon, from which he was promoted to be the ¢eetor 
of the prince’s bodyguard. He was in the eount’s 
household twelve years, during which time he re- 
nounced politics and metaphysics, and applied himself 
to physics, but with no success. He had just returned 
from a journey to England when the insurrection of 
the 14th of July, 1789, broke out, and he was at once 
fired with ardour in the cause of liberty. He says 
that he sold the sheets off his bed to enable him to 
commence his journal, but when Marat’s personal 
glorification is concerned, his testimony about himself 
is not worth much; for vanity begetslying. However. 
he commenced his journal, called ‘ L’Ami du Peuple,’ 
in conducting which he showed some tact amidst his 
violence. He did not trouble his readers with theories 
which they could not understand, nor much with foreign 
affairs, or even those of the departments. He found 
matter enough for him in Paris: he was accuser and 
informer-general, discoverer of plots, existing, and not 
existing ; he denounced men by name; his personal 
animosities were most violent and vindictive. It was 
consistent with his character to hate, to envy, and 
decry talent, as we see in his ‘ Twelve Letters against 
the Academicians.’ The illustrious chemist Lavoisier 
was the object of his implacable enmity. His journal 
was all written by himself, and appeared daily ; 
uniformly outrageous, and monotonously wearisome, 
and yet it was read. Sometimes he writes wth a kind 
of energy, but it is only a specious show of energy, for if 
the words ‘‘ infamous,” “infernal,” and such epithets 
are taken away, there remains little at the bottom. 
He was always calling for heads to be taken off; and 
the only variation was in the number of heads that he 
wanted: the lowest number that he mentioned was five 
or six hundred, but in one of his fits he called for two 
hundred and seventy thousand. 

In 1789, Marat published a plan of @ constitution, 
and in 1790, se plan of criminal legislation, which 
he presented to the National Assembly. In his 
Constitution he says that a monarchical form of govern- 
ment is the only one suitable to France. Even is 
address to Louis, which appeared the day after the 
king had accepted the civil constitution of the clergy, 
(December, 1790,) does not attack the principle of 
royalty, but only the king’s sincerity.* What then 


* ‘Hist, Parlem.,’ viii. 174, 
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were his opinions, or had he any, any definite object, 
determined by the application of general principles ? 
The answer is that he wrote perpetually without 
knowing what his end was: his horror of abuses was 
sincere, he had some generous and vague aspirations 
after universal good, but his feeble head, more feeble 
for its violence, in vain attempted to sound the depths 
in which social existence has fixed its roots. With 
the phrases “nature,” “state of nature,” “rights of 
man,” and the like, he perplexed a brain that was 
naturally confused and unsteady. His opinions are 
wavering and uncertain: from some passages one 
would suppose that he would have a perfect com- 
munity, and strict equality of property; but elsewhere 
he says that “ euch an equality cannot exist in society, 
that it does not even exist in nature.” One example 
of his absurd assertions may suffice: he says, ‘‘ What- 
ever crime a man commits, whatever outrage he does 
to beings like himself, he no more disturbs the order 
of nature than a wolf does when it kills a sheep.” 

Marat lived a solitary life, and showed himself rarely : 
and this isolation nourished all his furious passions. 
When Malouet denounced him to the National As- 
sembly, he- could not be found. tn January, 1791, 
when he recommended the massacre of the National 
Guards and a short way of dealing with Lafayette, he 
was accused before the tribunals. He came from his 
den to meet the charge, but with an army to protect 
him ; the court was filled with his frenzied admirers, 
all the approaches were crowded with his friends. 
Nothing less than a pitched battle could have sufficed 
to bring the matter to a hearing: his accuser did not 
venture to appear, or was kept away by those who 
wished to save him from danger. Thus, by merely 
showing himself, Marat proved the nullity of the 
courts, and the impotence of the civil authority, of 
Bailly and Lafayette. From this time he reigned 
supreme, and denounced at his pleasure; he filled his 
journal with rumours and lies, which he perhaps half 
believed, for his judgment was as feeble as his passions 
were vidlent. He had now obtained the distinction that 
he sought: every eye was upon him, he was listened 
to, he was feared; he was laughed at too, but he 
was too serious a fool to understand a laugh or a 
joke. 

Marat’s writings, and his journal are not worth 
notice for what they contain: his journal is utterly 
barren in political instruction, and exceedingly tiresome. 
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The journal of Desmoulins«is: always amusing, and 
may be read with pleasure even now. Marat wrote 
all his own journal: his journal was himself, violent, 
sanguinary, without plan or purpose, except to stir up 
insurrection. The mischief that he did was enormous; 
and this is the only glory that those political writers can 
aspire to, who would put in motion the inert mass of 
society, without directing the movement to an object 
both useful and practicable, and without showing how 
it may be attained.* 5 

The characteristic of this epoch was the violence 
of passion on all sides: on the side of the clergy and 
the nobles; on the side of the popular leaders, who 
themselves, alarmed at the position of affairs, saw no 
means of crushing their adversaries except by alarming 
them, by terror. The popular journalists vied with 
one another in maintaining their influence, and to 
maintain it there was a rivalry of violence. Marat, in 
order to keep the lead, must still be moving onwards, 
for his rivals pressed upon him: each made the other 
more violent. There were also the royalist journals 
and pamphlets, charged with wit, satire, and stinging 
irony. The ministers tried to purchase thif army of ter- 
rorists: ‘* Montmorin admitted to Alexander Lameth, 
that he had in a short time spent seven millions in 
purchasing Jacobins, in corrupting writers and speakers. 
What the royalist journals cost, ‘L’Ami du R&i, 
‘ Les Actes des Apétres,’ &c., nobody can tell, no more 
than any one will ever be able to say what the duke 
of Orleans spent in stirring up riots.” (Michelet, 
ii., 409.) ‘ Montmorin,” says Droz, speaking of the 
close of 1789, ‘* being authorized by Louis XVI., em- 
ployed at a later period seduction towards some dema- 
gogues. Danton and Camille Desmoulins received 
money, but nevertheless continued their attacks, which 
were scarcely abated fora moment. If Mfrabeau had 
paid them, he would have known how to bring them 
to a reckoning.” fF 


* Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ ii., p. 375, to whom 
the writcr is indebted for this sketch of Marat. Those who 
will take the pains to read the chapter, ‘Le Premier Pas de 
la Terreur,’ will see that Michelet has handled the matter 
well and impartially. Such men as Robespierre and Marat 
are a study when they show themselves; and they are not 
sO rare ag Wary suppose. 


+ ‘Mirabeau et L’Assemblée Constituante,’ p. 84, 
note (1). 


CHAPTER XXI, 
THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES, 


Aytzr Mirabeau’s death, Montmorin, it is said, 
formed a scheme for releasing the king from his diffi- 
culties, or rather ‘partially adopted Mirabeau's plan. 


the emperor was to make a demonstration which would 
serve as a pretext for collecting the French troops ; the 
king was to put himself at the head of them; and then, 


The ideas of Montiorin resembled those of Bouillé: | according to Mirabeau’s scheme, he was to summon 
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the National Assembly to him and to modify the con- 
stitution. Louis assented to Montmorin’s scheme, 
empowered him to make arrangements wit ‘the ambas- 
sadors of Austria and Spain, and all the while kept 
@ profound silence as to the plan which he had really 
adopted. It was Breteuil’s plan which he had adopted; 
to leave Paris secretly, to throw himself into some 
strong place which Bouillé should name, and there to 
take such measures as should be best adapted to restore 
tranquillity to thé kingdom. If the king could not 
succeed in this enterprise with the assistance of his 
own troops, he was then to call in foreign aid; but at 
all events by thus putting himself at the head of this 
new movement, the emigrant princes would play only 
& secondary part, and the king would be secured 
against the dependent position which he would be in, 
if he recovered his authority by means of the emigrants 
alone. 

In the month of April the season of Easter was ap- 
proaching, and the king wished to perform his devo- 
tions at St. Cloud. When it was known that he 
intended to leave Paris on the 18th, the club of the 
Cordeliers puvlished a placard, in which they denounced 
the first functionary of the nation for allowing refractory 
priests to assemble in his house and to exercise their 
functions there. There was also great disturbance in 
front of the church of the Théatins, where the muni- 
cipality had allowed the priests who had not taken the 
constitutional oath to perform religious service. On 
the 18th of April detachments of the National Guard 
were placed about the Tuileries, to secure the king’s 
departure; and Bailly and Lafayette were there. As 
soon as the king and queen were seated in their car- 
riage, they were assailed by the crowd with threatening 
cries, in which many of the National Guards joined. 
In vain Lafayette and Bailly attempted to establish 
order: Lafayette begged the king to wait, for he was 
resolved not to yield to the riot, and he would make 
way foy.him by force. But he could do nothing; and 
the king and queen, after sitting in their carriage near 
two hours, where they were subjected to all kinds of 
insult, at last returned to the palace. On the 19th the 
king came to the Assembly by the advice of his mi- 
nisters, where he spoke in very moderate terms of the 
events of the preceding day, said that it was for the 
interest of the nation that there should be no doubts 
about his personal liberty, and he declared that he still 
persisted in his intention to go to St. Cloud; he said 
that he had accepted and sanctioned the constitution, 
of which the civil constitution of the clergy was part, 
and that he would maintain it with all his power. The 
president in his reply said nothing about the journey 
to St, Cloud. In order to convince the people of the 
king’s sincere attachment to the constitution, Mont- 
morin communicated to the Assembly an official copy 
of a circular letter to the French ambassadors at foreign 
courts. He had signed the letter by the king’s order, 
and much against his will. The letter began thus: 

‘ Sir, the 'ng commissions me to instruct you that it 
is his most particular pleasure that you make known 
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his opinions on the revolution and the French consti- 
tution to the court at which you reside. The ambas- 
sadors and ministers of France at all the courts of 
Europe receive the same instructions, in order that 
there may remain no doubt either about the intentions 
of his.majesty or the open acceptancé that he has given 
to the new form of government, or his irrevocable oath 
to maintain it.” This letter is the most absurd act 
of all the revolution, a glowing panegyric on the revo- 
lution by the king. It was received with the most 
lively enthusiasm by the cété gauche and the galleries, 
and the reading ‘‘ was interrupted at every phrase by 
plaudits and cries a hundred times repeated, of ‘ Live 
the King.’”’ It is hardly conceivable that Louis should 
have condescended to order his minister to sign such 
a pitiable document, one in which the report that he 
was not free, is called ‘“‘an atrocious calumny;” and 
so called by the man who could not even go a few 
miles from Paris when he wished.® 

Lafayette was humbled as much as the king, for his 
own National Guard had refused to obey him. He 
sent in his resignation ; and though urged not to persist 
in his resolution, he did persist until it was proposed 
by one of the battalions, and all the rest agreed, that 
every citizen soldier should swear upon his honour to 
obey the law, and that those who would not take the 
oath, should be excluded from the National Guard. 
Upon this Lafayette resumed his command on the 25th 
of April, and his first step was promptly to disarm, in 
conformity with a decree of the municipality, a com- 
pany af grenadiers, who had set the example of insub- 
ordination on the 18th. But the clubs were not 
disconcerted: the Cordeliers denounced the new oath 
which the National Guard had taken, and by a placard 
declared it to be unconstitutional; and they received 
among them a man who had been expelled from the 
Nationa] Guard, for grossly insulting the king on the 
day of the intended journey to St. Cloud. After all, 
the king did not go to St. Cloud, and he heard mass 
performed at his parish church by constitutional 1 priests. ’ 
He was a captive, and he knew it. 

As soon as the circular to the ambassadors was sent, 
the panegyric of the revolution, and the denial of the 
king’s captivity, two secret agents were despatched, one 
to the Archduchess, who governed the Low Countries, 
and the other to the King of Prussia, to explain the 
king’s real meaning; which, however, might have 
easily been extracted from his circular. The foreign 
princes had only to imagine themselves in the place of 
Louis, and they would read the letter in the right 
sense, At the same time, wishing to avail himeelf of 
every possible chance, the king and queen sent an 
agent to the Comte d’Artois; and the agent was in- 
structed to keep Calonne also in good-humour. 
Montmorin, who had a plan of his own, and Breteui., 
whose plan the king was going to follow, and Bonillé 


* Droz, ‘Mirabeau,’ &c., p. 377, says that the Lameth 


were the advisers of this circular. Bertrand de neers 
‘ Annals,’ iy., c. 39. 
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who was to assist in the execution of it, knew nothing 
of the migsion to the Comte d’Artois. About the close 
of April, Goguelat, an officer, came to Louis from 
Bouillé, to receive the king’s final orders, and Louis 
sent for answer, that he should leave Paris about the 
15th of June, and would send more precise inform- 
ation. 

Within three days after the death of Mirabeau, 
Robespierre asrumed a new position in the Assembly : 
he saw that a place was left vacant by Mirabeau’s 
death, and though he could not fill it, he knew that 
nobody else could. On the 17th of April he said, ‘a 
philosopher, whose principles you honour, has remarked 
that to inspire more respect and confidence, the 
legislator should isolate himself from his work. It is 
the application of this maxim that I wish to propose 
to you, and I move that no member of this Assembly 
shall have a place in the ministry during the four years 
which shall follow this session.” This motion was 
extended by Bouche to future legislatures, and also to 
the holding under the executive of any place or 
emolument; and in these terms it was carried. On 
the 16th of May, Robespierre made a motion, which 
was carried almost unanimously, tha® the members of 
the Constituent Assembly should not be eligible to the 
first Legislative Assembly. Almost as unanimously 
the Assembly voted for printing Robespierre’s speech :* 
his position was wonderfully changed ; he was already 
assuming a dictatorial tone; he was listened to, and 
his speech was printed, as Maury had maliciously re- 
commended on a former occasion. “ In no sitting was the 
number of dupes so great as in this: men whose inten- 
tions were most prre, thought that to vote againot re-elec- 
tion was to secure the glory of the .iccembly, and the 
honour of its members,” (Droz.) There still renrained 
another question, whether the members of one Legis- 
lative Assembly should be eligible to a succeeding 
Assembly? and this question was warmly debated. 
The two chief speeches were by Duport and Robes- 
pierre.t Duport, the organizer of the clubs, was 
alarmed :, he said, ‘‘step by step you have been 
brought to «8 real, a perfect social disorganization: |] 
know not what mania for simple principles persons 
have for some time been attempting to instil into you, 
but the effect of them, which is well understood by 
those who are the first propagators of them, is to 
foosen all the springs of government, and to destroy, 
not its abuses, for you have gloriously done that, 
but all salutary, all conservative action; to speak 
more clearly, to lead to a total change of the form of 
government; for, in spite of all protestations to the 
contrary, 2 man must be very ignorant of the affairs 
of this wo.ld to doubt about the great schemes which 
exist with respect to this object.” One would suppose 
that Mirabeau was speaking, and not Duport, the 


* It is printed in ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ x., 28, six pages of it; 
and it is a speech of some ability. 

t ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ x,, 35, In p. 35, the motion that was 
carried ig called Barnave’s; in p. 52, it is called Barrére's, 
tnd it was the notion of Barrére, a feeble middle term. 
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leader of the Jacobins. He gdded: “If you do not 
establish ‘a constitution wise and free, a government 
honourable, just, and firm, the only remedy which the 
nation asks for, you prepare fur yourselves long. and 
useless remorse. The real danger, still concealed 
beneath the cloud of opinion, but already deep and 
extensive, is the exaggeration in the ideas of the 
public, their divergence, and the want of a common 
centre, a national interest to draw them together, and 
to unite them. One step more, anf government can 
either no longer exist, or it must be concentrated 
entirely in the executive power. What is called the 
revolution is accomplished: men will no longer obey 
old despots; but, if you do not take care, they are 
ready to create for themselves new masters, whose 
power, more recent and more popular, would be a 
thousand timea more dangerous. I repeat, the revolu- 
tion is accomplished ; but it is a false conclusion to 
say, as it is generally said, that for that reason liberty 
is not in danger; it is for liberty alone that I am 
alarmed.’’ For these and othér like grounds, Duport 
opposed the proposition to prevent the members of one 
legislatufé from being eligible to anotherg he showed 
the danger of having a completely new legislative 
body, which would in fact be a revolution in the whole 
system of government, for the new men would come 
without experience, and could be more easily misled 
by any minister. Robespierre put the question on its 
true ground with great precision: ‘is re-eligibility 
well adapted, or not, to secure the people good repre- 
sentatives ?” and he answered the question by declaring 
himself for the re-eligibility of members after the 
interval of one legislature. The discussion was termi- 
nated by a vote in favour of Barrére’s motion, “that 
the members of one legislature should be eligible to a 
succeeding legislature, but that after sueh second 
election they should not be eligible again for two 
years.” The pfv;*t de loi, on the organization of the 
legislative body, cons, ted of ninety-nine articleg: one 
of them was, that the king should not have the power 
to dissolve the legislative budv. A member of the 
cété droit, said that he had aslight .mendment to make 
in this article, which consisted simply in substituting 
for the words, ‘‘ the king should not,” the words “‘ the 
king should :” this raised a laugh, but the article wa. 
voted without discussion. The constitutional com- 
mittee were hastening to the close of their labours: a 
decree of the 27th of May fixed the meeting of the 
primary Assemblies between the 12th and the 25th of 
June, and that of the electors, who were to choose 
the members of the legislative body, for the 5th of 
July. 

The great object of the Jacobins was to influence 
the new elections. Robespierre, encouraged by his 
success in the Assembly, moved that every domiciliated 
Frenchman should be an active citizen and eligible. 
A member supported him, but he was overpowered by 
shouts, and the Assembly decided, by a great majority, 
that Robespierre’s supporter should not be heard. On 
the 19th of June, Robespierre was appointed by the 
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Jacobin club to draw up the instructions for the affi- | be no discussion on the political condition of men of 


liated clubs. His paper was approved of, three thou- 
sand copies were printed, and it was sent to the affiliated 
societies, and to the sections of Paris.® It was an 
exhortation to electors to attend punctually at the 
primary assemblies, and to vote for virtuous men and 
men of ability: but if they could not find both qualities 
united, they were to vote for the virtuous man in pre- 
ference to the man who had only ability. Those whom 
the electors were te distrust most were the ‘‘ men who 
were cruelly moderate, they were more dangerous than 
the declared enemies of the revolution.’’ Hopes were 
held out that poor persons would be paid for their 
trouble in attending the elections.”+ 

In the discussion on the punishment of death, Robes- 
pierre and Duport spoke against it. That of Duport 
is the better speech ; that of Robespierre is not without 
merit: but it is the future career of the man which 
renders it worth notice. ‘‘ If the laws make human 
blood flow, which they can spare and which they have 
no right to shed; if they exhibit to the eyes of the 
people scenes of cruelty and dead bodies mutilated by 
torture, then ¢hey destroy in the heart of thé‘ citizen 
the ideas of justice and injustice; they sow in the 
bosom of society the seeds of furious prejudices, which 
produce others in their turn. Man is no longer for 
map an object so sacred; we have a less elevated idea 
of his dignity, when the public authority sports with 
his life.” On the Ist of June the Assembly decreed 
that the punishment of death should be retained, but 
it should be simply a privation of life, without the 
addition of any torture, and that it should be effected 
by decapitation.{ 

The troubles of France had now produced that which 
Duport described as social disorganization. There 
was persecution of the priests whose consciences wi 
stronger than their love of worldly pon : ;_patriotism 
had become a kind of frenzy; a nobie or a former 
noble was hardly looked upon as ? man. The agents 
of the revolution and of the “ounter-revolution were 


scouring the provinces, Working towards one end by 
different means; and ‘he colonies were thrown in a 
blaze by the declatation of the rights of men,—for the 
slaves thought that they were men. The Assembly 
Side Tot mend matters by decreeing that there should 


* « Hist. Parlem.’ x., 231. 

+ One expression in the address was modified by the club, 
because it seemed to promise payment, and Roederer re- 
marked, “ however sound the principle might be, the applica- 
tion might be dangerous in that year, for there were no funds 
set apart for the electors.” Robespierre replied, that it had 
not been decided that they should not be paid; a motion had 
_ been made to that effect in the National Assembly, and the 
opinion of the members seemed favourable to it: he thought 
that this opinion should be announced, as the object was to 
induce a greater number to attend the primary assemblies, 
which in general were not well attended. This was the fact: 
the citizens were rather indifferent about their new suffrage. 
See Droz, ‘ Mirabeau,’ &c., p. 394, note (1). ° 

+ The instrument adopted was the guillotine, which had 
already been proposed by Guillotin, a deputy of Paris. 





colour, without the initiative of the colonists; but 
that from that day, colored persons who were born of 
free fathers and mothers should be eligible to the 
Colonial Assemblies. On the following day the mem- 
bers from the colonies wrote to the Assembly, to say 
that they thought it their duty to abstain from attend- 
ing its sittings. 

Fenelon had predicted a violent revolution in France. 
‘* There will come a revolution sudden and violent, 
which, instead of simply moderating the excessive 
power of the king, will destroy it irremediably.”” The 
time was come: all authority was destroyed; the 
kingly power was overthrown, and there was no other 
in its place. Early in May came a brief from the 
Pope, in which he declared the late election of curés 
and bishops to be null, and forbade them to administer 
the sacraments, under pain of excommunication. A 
patriotic society made an effigy of the pope, which 
was taken to the Palais Royal, and after a mock trial 
burnt, with a copy of the brief in its hand, amidst the 
acclamations of the spectators. At the same time the 
Journal of the Abbé Royou, the favourite of the 
priests, was burnt? after first being dipped in the dirt. 
The Abbé, in a subsequent number said, ‘‘ Doubtless 
the National Assembly will give directions that the 
guilty be prosecuted, and handed over to the sword of 
justice; it is impossible for it not to avenge the insult 
done to the head of that religion which has always 
been the dominant religion in the state.” The As- 
sembly did nothing of the kind. Avignon and the 
Comtat de Venaissin, which belonged to the pope, were 
in a state of civil war; they had effercd themselves to 
France, and the ‘ssembly had neither accepted the 
offer, -fior renounced the claims of France. But the 

ssembly did one positive act: they decreed that the 
remains of- Voltaire should be removed from their 
resting-place to the church of Sainte Geneviéve. On 
the 30th of May, 1778, the body of Voltaire was 
hurried off from Paris, to be buried in the church of 
the monastery of Scelliéres, where it had been half 
furtively interred before the letter of the bishop of 
Troyes, which forbade the interment, could reach the 
prior of Scelliéres. On the 80th of May, 1791, it was 
decreed that his remains should rest in the national 
Pantheon.*® 

In the midst of all this confusion the king made 
his escape. 

The king’s agent, Alphonse de Durfort, found the 
Comte D’Artois at Vicenza. The emperor Leopold 
had on the 18th of May signed a declaration at Pavia, 
in which he declared his intention to release Louis from 
his captivity by acting in concert with the other powers. 
On the 20th he had an interview at Mantua with the 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ x., 151; CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. i., 
Lequien, p. 600. To decree the removal of the remains of 
Voltaire at this time to the Pantheon was not an indifferent 
matter. Voltaire was not a revolutionist, though he was the 
enemy of abuses; but he was not only the enemy of the 
Roman Catholic church: he was the enemy of Christianity. 
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Comte d’Artois, in which he verbally renewed to him 
the same acsurance } and asked the French prince what 
his plans wére, Calonne had proposed a plan, which 
required one hundred thousand men, who were to be 
sent to different parts of the French frontier, to enter 
France in July or August, and effect a counter-revo- 
lution in a few days. The emperor did not object to 
the number of men, but he made material alterations 
in the plan, and such as did not satisfy the impatience 
of the Count and of Calonne: the troops were to 
assemble on the frontiers in July, but were to stay 
there; and a congress was to be held to regulate 
ulterior operations. In the mean time Louis was 
thinking only of Breteuil’s plan; and on the 27th of 
May he informed Bouillé that he should leave Paris 
on the 19th of June, a little after midnight. On the 
27th of May, Durfort returned, and gave the king a copy 
of Calonne’s plan as modified by the emperor; and at 
the end of this plan the king and queen were urged 
not to think of attempting to recover their freedom 
themselves, but to increase their popularity, so that 
when the foreign armies approached, the people might 
see that their only hope of safety was in the king’s 
mediation. 2 

But the king antl queen were resolved to attempt an 
escape at all hazards. In the month of May there 
were rumours of the king’s intended flight, but Mont- 
morin, Who knew nothing of the plan nor of the two 
counter-letters, which were sent at the same time as 
the circular to the ambassadors, strongly denied that 
there was any truth in these reports. He also sent 
a number of the ‘ Moniteur’ (31st of May) to the As- 
sembly, and in a letter he declared upon his responsi- 
bility and his honour that the project of escape attri- 
buted to the king in that number had never existed ; 
and a postscript declared that the minister had sub- 
mitted his letter to the king, who had permitted and 
even commanded him to address it to the Assembly.® 
Lafayette also spoke to the king about the rumours, 
and the reply of Louis was so frank and positive that 
Lafayette declared he would answer with his head that 
the king ewould not go; and thus suspicions were 
somewhat owlmed, 

The king’s plans were ill-concerted. Montmédy 
was the place which he designed to reach; and he 
resolved to pass through Varennes contrary to the advice 
of Bouillé. The king wished that military detachments 
should be placed on the road beyond Chalons: the 
general replied that if the detachments were small, they 
would be of no use, and if Jarge, they would excite 
suspicion; but Bouillé was obliged to yield. The 
king intended to have a carriage large enough to hold 
himeelf, the queen, his sister, the two children, and 
Madame Tourzel their gouvernante. Bouillé thought 
it better to leave the gouvernante behind, and have 
an officer who wes accustomed to travelling and could 
take such measures as emergencies might require. But 


* Dros, ‘ Mirabeau,’ &«., p. 400; Bertrand de Moleville, 


‘ Annals,’ iv., ¢, 40, who gives the article in the ‘Moniteur,’ 
No. 15], 
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Madame Tourzel had sworn never to leave the chil- 
dren, and her tears made the kin yield. The king had 
fixed on three of his body-guards to accompany him, 
but it never came into his head that he might take two 
of them, and in place of the third take d’Agoult, the 
officer whom Bouillé had recommended. 

Tt was not very difficult to leave the Tuileries, for there 
was a gate at which no sentinel was stationed, because 
there were several sentinels at a short distance from it, 
The sentinels were accustomed to see persons leave 
the palace between eleven and twelve at night, after 
the king had gone to bed; and accordingly the fugi- 
tives quitted the Tuileries by this gate in separate 
parties. One of the guards, who had the care of the 
queen, knew so little of Paris that he lost his way, but 
at length he and the queen reached the rue de I’Echelle, 
where they found a coach waiting, with the Count 
de Fersen, a Swedish gentleman, for the driver. A 
good deal of time was lost in Paris, as Fersen did 
not know the shortest road through the streets, but at 
last he cleared the barriers and conducted the royal 
family safe to Bondy, where post-horses were ready, 
and the fugitives got into the big coach. Monsieur, 
who was informed by the king of his deterfnination on 
the evening of the 18th, set out the same night as the 
king, and he and his wife reached Brussels by different 
routes, 

About eight in the morning the king’s escape was 
known in Paris, and excited mingled sensations of 
alarm and suppressed indignation. Crowds flocked to 
the Tuileries, to the hall of the Assembly, and to the 
Iiétel de Ville. In some places the merf armed with 
pikes appeared. Lafayette on hearing the intelligence 
complained of being so completely duped, but he took 
it very coolly; and some persons inferred from his 
expressions and his behaviour that he was not sorry to 
be relieved from his troublesome office of the king’s 
keeper, and that he had hopes that it might end in 
their doing without a king altogether. As he was 
going to the palace he met Bailly and Beauhamnais, 
and upon their expressing an opinion that it was neces- 
sary to stop the royal family to prevent a civil war, the 
general said that he would take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of doing it, and he immediately instructed 
two of his aides-de-camp and several officers of the 
National Guard to go from Paris by different routes, 
and he gave them notes signed by himself, in which 
the National Guards and the citizens were requested 
to prevent the king’s escape. As Lafayette made his 
way through the crowd to the Hétel de Ville, he found 
the people in a state of extreme irritation: the opinion 
or the report was, that the king was going to put him- 
self at the head of the foreign troops, and that his 
escape had been aided by traitors, with Lafayette and 
Bailly at the head of them. His coolness and his 
presence of mind, however, saved him from any danger 
that might have existed. 


* There is an anecdote worth recording. “A man shak- 
ing his fist at ‘him, cried out, ‘France is ruined.’ ‘How 
ruined’ replied Lafayette. ‘Trance has twenty-fige milhous 
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Upon the president, Alexander Beauharnais, inform 
ing the Assembly that the king and a part of the royal 
family had been carried off in the night by the enemies 
of the public interest, prompt measures were taken; it 
was decreed that couriers should be despatched to the 
departments to forbid the royal family from leaving 
the kingdom, and if the persons who were carrying off 
the king should be found, they were to be arrested ; 
the people were recommended to be tranquil and to 
respect the law, und they were assured that the As- 
sembly would watch over the public interests. The 
ministers were sent for, but Montmorin,, who was 
besieged in his hotel by a crowd, required an order 
of the Assembly to enable him to get there. The 
king, while attempting to save himself, had exposed 
his ministers, and particularly Montmorin, to the 
greatest danger The Assembly gave the executive 
power to the ministers, and declared that its decrees 
should require no other sanction than the signature 
of the keeper of the seals, who should also put the 
state sealto them. ‘ 

The two aides-de-camp of Lafayette were stopped 
by the people; and on one of them appearmg at the 
bar of the Assembly, he received a copy of the first 
decree which the Assembly had passed, and commis- 
sioners were appointed to secure his departure from 
Paris. It being clearly established that Lafayette was 
ignorant of the king’s departure, the Assembly took 
pains to make this fact known in order to stop the 
rumours about treason. The anarchists however were 
in motion, and Santerre had got together about twelve 
hundred pikemen who went about endeavouring to 
agitate the people. The emblems of royalty which 
were found in the streets were destroyed ; and this was 
the amount of the mischief which the agitators did. 

The igtendant of the civil list, La Porte, sent to the 
Assembly an unsealed packet which he had that morn- 
ing received from one of the king’s servants. It was 
a proclamation to the French people in the hand- 
writing of the king, and signed by him, in which he 
protested against all his acts since the 6th of October, 
1790. He recapitulated the insults to which he had 
been subjected, and showed the degraded state to which 
the royal power had been reduced. With many just 
causes of complaint he mixed up others of a trivial 
kind: he said that the palace of the Tuileries was not 
prepared for his reception when he came to occupy it, 
and that the arrangement of the apartments was not 
suitable for his convenience: he said that the Assem- 
bly had given him twenty-five millions for his civil 
list, but that the maintenance of the splendour of the 
crown and the charges with which it had been encum- 
bered since the grant would absorb the whole of it.* 


of inhabitants, the civil list costs twenty-five millions; every 
one of us gains twenty sous hy Louis XVI. relieving us from 
this payment.’ This pleasantry was often repeated, and 
more than one republican used it as a serious argument.” 
Droz, ‘ Mirabeau,’ &c , p. 405, note (1). , 

* The ‘Mémoire du Roi’ is printed in the ‘Annals of 
‘ Bertrand de Moleville,’ iv., Appendix, No. 17. This me- 
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The club of the Jacobins was not idle on the 21st 
of June. In the evening Robespierre was there, de- 
ploring the feebleness of the measures taken by the 
Assembly: he said that Louis relied on the traitors 
whom he had left behind him; that the king admitted 
in his own hand-writing that he had fled, and yet 
the’ Assembly by a gross falsehood, the purpose of 
which was to maintain the king in his power, had de- 
clared that the king had been carried off: he accused 
the minister of war, of foreign affairs, and the minister 
of the interior, of a conspiracy; by such charges, he 
said, he knew the danger that he brought on himself, 
but the consciousness of his integrity would make him 
view death almost as a blessing, as it would relieve 
him from witnessing those misfortunes which he saw 
to be inevitable. ‘* We will all die with thee,” cried 
Camille Desmoulins, and the club responded by accla- 
mation. Barnave and his friends, with Lafayette and 
others, now arrived. Danton made a furious attack 
on Lafayette, who was defended by Alexander Lameth. 
Lafayette briefly replied to Danton’s charge. Upon 
the proposal of Barnave a circular was sent to all the 
affiliated clubs, in which it was declared that all patriots 
were united, the National Assembly was their guide, 
the Constitution the rallying ery.* 

The club of the Cordeliers put forth a republican 
manifesto headed with some lines from Voltaige's tra- 
gedy of ‘ Brutus,’+ adapted to the occasion: and they 
sent an address to the Assembly, in which it was de- 
clared that the king had abdicated; that royalty and 
particularly hereditary royalty, was incompatible with 
liberty, and they urged the Assembly to proclaim a 
republic, or to wait at least till the primary assemblies 
had expressed their opinion and decided the question. 
The king’s flight was the signal for an open declaration 
in favour of a republic. It was a direct step from the 
throne to a prison. 

Two of the queen’s women, who had set out before 
her in a small carriage, met her at Bondy: and here 
Fersen took leave of the king, and made his way to 
Brussels. When day broke, the queen once niore 
breathed freely and enjoyed the pleasing aspect of the 
country to which she had long been a stranger. The 
carriages travelled at a quick pace on the road to Cha- 
lons. ‘The queen had been making great preparations 
for the journey two or three months before: her bag- 
gage was enough for a voyage round the globe. The 
gardes du corps had new dresses of bright yellow, well 
adapted to attract attention: they had never travelled 
the road before, and they were unarmed. The huge 
carriage of the king was followed by another containing 
the queen’s women. The king was disguised like a 


inoir, which is the production of Louis himself, is drawn up 
with some ability. He showed it to Monsieur in their last 
interview, who suggested some alterations. 

“ Droz, ‘Mirabeau,’ &c., p. 417, Compare, as to this 
sitting of the Jacobins, ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ x., 284, &c. 
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valet, and yet he rode in the same carriage as Madame 
Toursel, who acted the part of a Russian baroness: 
the servant and the mistress were sitting face to face. 

“This journey to Varennes was a miracle of impru- 
dence: it is sufficient to consider well all that good 
sense required, and then to imagine the contrary; and 
thus, if all the Mémoires were lost, we should be 
able to reconstruct the whole narrative.” (Michelet. ) 
Eight post-horses at each post, and the king’s strange- 
looking carriage built for the occasion, were a sufficient 
announcement that some persons of distinction were 
hurrying to the frontiers, Though it was not likely 
that the king could be easily recognized in his disguise, 
he carelessly showed himself at the carriage window, 
and thus lost the habit of taking due precaution. One 
garde-du-corps was on horseback at the carriage door, 
another sat on the box, and Valory, the third, rode on 
to order the horses; he paid the postillions royally: 
he gave them a crown apiece for drinking-money, 
which was what the king only gave. At Montmirail, 
a small town between Meaux and ChAlons, an accident 
happened to the harness, and it took an hour or more 
to repair it. The journey was resumed, and every 
thing promised success: the relays* of horses were 
punctually in readiness, and few people were seen on 
the road. Chalons-on-the-Marne was the only large 
town Which the royal fugitives had to pass through, 
and on reaching it they were about one hundred miles 
from Paris by the road. At Chalons the post-master 
recognized the king, but without showing the slightest 
emotion he himself assisted in putting the horses to 
the carriages, and got the postillions off as quick as he 
could. The royal family quitted Chélons, and the king, 
the queen and his sister simultaneously exclaimed, 
‘* Now we are safe!’ The next relay of horses was 
at Pont de Sommevelle, where, pursuant to the orders 
of Bouillé, M. de Choiseul, and Goguelat, were to be 
in readiness with forty hussars to protect the king 
if necessary. But they were not there: the king had 
not arrived at the time fixed, and they had left about 
half an hour before his arrival, for Choiseul, the com- 
mander of the detachment, thinking that a collision 
might take place with the people, drew his men off 
towards Varennes. The people at Pont de Sommevelle 
eyed the carriage suspiciously, but it moved off without 
any opposition being made. Between seven and eight, 
while it was still quite light, the king reached Sainte- 
Menehould; and being uneasy.at not having seen the 
escorts that he expected at the two relays which he 
had last passed, he put his head to the carriage-door 
to speak to the officer of a detachment of dragoons 
which had arrived there by Bouillé’s order. This 
officer also spoke to the courier. Drouet, the post- 
master, thought that he recognized the king from his 
resemblance te the royal effigy on an assignat of fifty 
livres. However Drouet did not venture to stop the 
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carriages at Sainte-Menehould; he says they were 
escorted by a detachment of dfagoons, followed by a de- 
tachment of hussars, who were said to have under their 
care a quantity of money; for it was under this pretext 
that the troops had been sent there. Drouet adds, 
that the travellers asked for carriages for Verdun, 
but as he observed that they took the road to Varennes, 
he went to Varennes with a companion by a cross-road, 
and got there about eleven in the evening. He was 
followed by a dragoon, who probably intended to kill 
him, but Drouet knew the roads better, and left his 
pursuer behind. The king’s carriage went by the 
way of Clermont, which was much Jonger. When the 
commander of the dragoons at Sainte-Menehould was 
going to set out with his men after the king, the people 
who suspected that it was the king who had passed by, 
cut the horses’ girths, the bell was rung, and the mu- 
nicipality arrested the officer, whose men fraternized 
with the people. 

At Clermont the royal family feund the Comte de 
Damas with a detachment of cavalry, and the king and 
queen gave him tokens of acknowledgment. Madame 
Tourzel ven called him to the carriage, aad conversed 
with him a moment, and also the king. However the 
horses were put to without any obstacle, and the order 
was given aloud to move on to Varennes. It is said 
that the postillions from Sainte-Menehould as they were 
returning met Drouet on the road to Clermont, and 
that being informed by them that Varennes was the 
king’s destination, he then changed his direction, and 
instead of going direct to Clermont, he teok the cross- 
road to Varennes. Drouet’s brief narrative does not 
mention this. When Damas was about to leave Cler- 
mont, his dragoons joined the people, and Damas only 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse, followed by an 
officer and five or six soldiers. 

Valory, the king’s courier, reached Varennes near 
midnight, and expected to find horses on the heights 
and in advance of Varennes, according to the arrange- 
ment; but there were no horses. Varennes is a small 
place on the Aire, a branch of the Aisne, and is divided 
into an upper and a lower town, which are united by 
a bridge. Goguclat had placed the relay of horses on 
the other side of Varennes, and had forgotten to inform 
the king of this change in the plan, Louis had an 
excellent memory, and told Valory to look for the 
horses at the place which had been agreed on. Valory 
finding no horses, made his way into Varennes, and 
groped about in the dark, knocking at the doors, and 
waking the people. When the carriages reached the 
heights at the entrance of Varennes, all were asleep in 
the king’s carriage ; but they were roused by a horrible 
Jolt, and the first thing they heard was that the courier 
could not be seen. The house at which the carriage 
was to stay, was known; but on the master being 
roused, he said that he knew nothing about any horses, 
The horses however were ready, and waiting at an inn 
in the lewer town, where Bouillé’s son and Raigecourt 
were expecting the courier’s orders. The king and 
queen got out of the carriage to make inquiry, but 
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after a few minutes they got in again, and with some 
difficulty prevailed on the postilions to go on. At 
this moment two men on horseback passed rapidly, 
and one of them called out to the postillions, ‘‘ I forbid 
you, in the name of the nation, to go on: you are 
conveying the king.” This was Drouet, who hurried 
down into the town and made straight for the bridge, 
on which there was a tower with a low gateway under 
it. Drouet and his companion found a loaded vehicle 
near the bridge : “they turned it over, and blocked up 
the passage. 

One of the king’s guards went to look for the com- 
mandant of the detachment which was posted at 
Varennes, but he could not be found. He was a 
young man hardly twenty years of age, and was not 
in the secret. During the day his men had been 
drinking with the people of Varennes, and this youth 
set off to Bouillé as soon as there was confusion in the 
town. Bouillé’s son and Raigecourt, who were afraid 
of being arrested, took to flight shortly after. 

The town gate was half closed, and there were a few 
armed men there. When the king’s carriage came 
the passport"was demanded by the commandant of the 
National Guard and the Procureur of the Commune, 
who put the light into the carriage right in the king’s 
face. The passport was signed by the king, and was 
for a Russian baroness named Korf, who was repre- 
sented by Madame Tourzel ; for Durand, her valet-de- 
chambre, who was the king; the governess of her 
children, who was the queen; for her two children, the 
dauphin and dauphiness; and her companion, who was 
Madame Elizabeth. In the mean time Drouet was 
rousing the inhabitants, the National Guards, and the 
soldiers; the alarm-bell was rung, and the people from 
the country were flocking in, armed with guns, forks, 
scythes, find what they could find. The procureur 
of the Commune, M. Sauce, a little dealer in groceries 
and the like, was much perplexed as well as the muni- 
cipality ; neither of them knew exactly what to do. 
At last Sauce with a few of the municipal officers 
approached the king’s carriage, and said, that the mu- 
nicipality were discussing the question of allowing the 
travellers to pass, but that it was rumoured that they 
had the honour of having within their walls the king 
and the royal family; and he begged the king to retire 
to his house while the municipality was deliberating, 
for the streets were filling with people from the sur- 
rounding country, roused by the sound of the bell. 
The people who had crowded round the carriage were 
already uttering menaces, when the three ladies, the 
two children, and Durand, entered the shop. It was 
in vain for the king to deny himself; both he and the 
queen were recognized by their features. The bell 
of Varennes was still sounding the alarm, and all the 
village bells responded. In the darkness of the night 
lights were seen flitting here and there; all the country 
was aroused: whether it was a fire, or whether an 
enemy was coming upon them, they, did not know. 
But they ell flocked to Varennes, where they heard the 
truth: the king was escaping, he was going over to the 
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enemy, he was betraying the nation. They forced their 
way into the shop, uttering curses and imprecations 
against their king, who was going to run away and 
desert them. Sauce and others had gene to the mairie 
to report the proceedings. A deputation, with Sauce 
at ite head, returned; and they respectfully said, that 
as they had in truth the honour of having the king 
among them, they came to ask for his orders. Louis 
replied that his orders were to put the horses to the 
carriages, and to allow him to continue his journey. 
The deputation professed their willingness to obey, but 
prayed him to wait till daybreak, and to permit himself 
to be accompanied by a detachment of the National 
Guard. The king consented; he hoped that in the 
morning he should be allowed to go. 

Choiseul, Goguelat, and the detachment from Pont 
de Sommeville, now arrived at Varennes; and Choiseul 
hearing of the king’s arrest, went with his hussars to 
the barrack to get a reinforcement; but the soldiers 
whom he looked for were drinking in the wine-houses. 
He had only forty men with him, whom he placed in 
battle order in front of Sauce’s house; and just at this 
moment Damas, with his five or six men, came up. 
Choiseul and Goguelat with difficulty made their way 
through the crowd to the house of Sauce. They as- 
cended the winding staircase to the first floor, and they 
found a room filled with peasants, some armed with 
forks, who said they should not pass. But they did 
pass, and in another chamber they found the royal 
family; the dauphin was lying asleep on a bed; the 
gardes-du-corps and the queen's women seated on 
chairs; Madame Tourzel, the queen's daughter, and 
Madame Elizabeth, seated on benches near the window; 
the king and queen standing, talking to Sauce. On 
a table were some glasses, with bread and wine. 
Choiseul advised that all the royal family should mount 
on horseback, the king should carry the dauphin, and 
they should force a passage. The king said that if he 
was alone he would follow their advice ; but that he 
could not risk the safety of the queen, his sister, and 
his children with so feeble a protection. * He also 
urged that the municipality had not refused to let him 
go, and only requested that he would stay till day- 
break ; and that Bouillé would certainly be at Varennes 
between four and five in the morning: he was only 
eight leagues off, an affair of two or three hours. 

In the mean time the hussars were drinking with the 
people. It was now near three of the morning: the 
municipality came to Sauce’s house to say thet the 
people would not let the king go, and that they had 
resolved to despatch a courier to the Assembly to 
know their pleasure. Goguelat went out of the house 
to see the state of affairs, when Drouet came up to him 
and said, “You shall not carry off the king alive.” 
He approached the carriage, in spite of the threats of 
the commander of the National Guard; two shote were 
discharged at him and he was slightly wounded. The 
hussars were now with the people, and they were some- 
what alarmed at the sight of four pieces of old cannon, 
80 placed as to put them between two fires ; ** but,” 
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says Drouet, in hie report to the Assembly, “1 have 
the honour to inform you, that there was nothing in 
them.” 

Goguelat returned to the shop, where he found the 
king and queen completely humbled by this unex- 
pected reverse. The queen appealed to Madame 
Sauce, a8 if she could help them in their difficulties : 
‘Have you no chiliren, no husband or family?” 
Madame Sauce said taat she should wish to oblige the 
queen, “ but dame,” she said, “ you think of the king, 
and I think of M. Sauce: every woman for her own 
husband.”” M. Deslon, who commanded at the next 
post to Varennes, arrived, and contrived to make his 
way to the house through the crowd; he assured the 
king that Bouillé would certainly come soon. He had 
to repeat this three times before Louis seemed to 
understand him. ‘‘I beg your majesty,” said Deslon, 
“to give me your orders for M. de Bouillé.” ‘I have 
no longer any orders to give,” said the king, ‘I am 
a prisoner: tell him that I entreat him to do for me 
what he can.” Deslon hastened back to Bouillé. 

The crowd was afraid that the king would be carried 
off, and they cried out, ‘“‘ To Paris.” To quiet them 
the king and queen showed themselves at the window 
of the front room. It was already daylight, when the 
majesty of France presented itself to its astonished 
subjects‘in the small town of Varennes—the king in 
the dress of a valet, with a grey coat, a small wig on 
his head, and that in disorder, a fat, heavy-looking 
man, pale, without expression in his face or eyes: he 
protested that he was only going to Montmédy, that 
he would return to Varennes. The humiliating spec- 
tacle forced some cries of ‘‘ Vive le Roi” even from the 
infuriated people. 

The door of the apartment, which contained the 
royal family, opened, and an officer of the National 
Guard of Paris entered, with all the marks of hurry 
about him. He could hardly utter some confused 
words ; but he said enough to show that he had come 
from the Assembly, and that he brought a decree. 
‘Where imit ?” said the king, ‘‘ My comrade has it,” 
he replied. The door of the front room was opened, 
and M. Romeuf appeared, with tears in his eyes, 
holding the paper in his hand. The king snatched it 
from him, read it, and said, ‘“‘ There is no longer a 
king in France.” The queen read the paper: the king 
took it and read it again, and then placed it on the bed 
where his two children were lying. The queen seized 
the paper, and throwing it from the bed said, “ It shall 
not defile my children,” There was 2 murmur among 
the people who were in the chamber, members of the 
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municipality and inhabitants of Varennes, and Choiseul 
prudently took up the paper and laid it on the table. 

Bouillé did not arrive in time, though he had received 
sO many summons: the reason was, he could not 
come. He could not depend on his troops, and all 
the towns around were hostile to him. He was neat 
Stenai, when he first heard of the arrest of the king, 
at about half-past four in the morning. With some 
difficulty, he and his son, who had joined him, got the 
cavalry regiment of Royal-Allemand in motion, the 
only one that they could depend upon. The soldiers 
were first well paid, and they made their way at full 
speed to Varennes, through a country filled with armed 
men all in motion. On the road Bouillé heard that 
the king had left Varennes for Paris. Still he pushed 
on to Varennes; but the entrance was stopped up. 
His men forded the stream, and came upon a canal, 
which they were preparing to cross, when they were 
saved the trouble by Bouillé ascertaining, beyond all 
doubt, that they could not overtake the king, who was 
an hour in advance of him. The Germans said their 
horses were too tired to go any further; and the 
garrisons of Metz and Verdun were marching upon 
them. 

The affair was at an end. Louis was on his way 
back to Paris; and Bouillé returned to Stenai. On 
the same day, accompanied by a few officers, he force 
his way across the frontiers. He who had commanded 
so many legions was now a fugitive and an exile.® 


* The facts of the king’s arrest at Varennes depend on 
very slight evidence. There is the report of Drouet, which 
has been already referred to; the ‘ Relation du Voyage de 
Varennes, by Madame Royale, afterwards the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, which 1s printed in ‘ Weber’s Mémoires,’ ii., 
304, but it contains very little ; and the narrative of Valory 
the courier, which was written after the Restoratién. The 
narrative of Valory is circumstantial, though confused; and 
there can be no doubt of his mtention to tell the truth. 
There is also printed in ‘ Weber’s Mémoires,’ the ‘ Rejgtion 
du Voyage de Varennes, adressée par un prélut, Member da 
1’ Assemblée Constituante, 4 un Ministre en Pays Etranger.’ 
But this is only hearsay evidence, though it may be true, as 
Weber states, that the writer had his information from the 
king and queen. In the absence of further direct evidence 
on the affair of Varennes, there is room for the embellish- 
ments of fiction. Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. 
ii, 11, &c., and Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Francaise, ii.,. 
496, have each treated the matter in thew peculiar way. The 
narrative of Michelet is clear, precise, aul picturesque. 
Droz has told the story in a sober, sensible manner, ‘ Mira- 
beau,” &c., p. 400, &c. See the various Mémoires on the 
Flight to Varennes, by Bouillé and others, in the collection 
of Berville and Barriére, 
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‘CHAPTER XXII. 
ROYALTY SUSPENDED. 


From the time when the king's flight was known to 
the 26th of June, the sittings of the Assembly were 
permanent: its conduct was prudent and firm. It 
had to protect France, apparently deserted by the king, 
from the possible danger of foreign invasion and the 
violence of revolutionary movement. Commissioners 
were appointed to administer a new oath to the army, 
which was to swear to protect the country against all | 
its enemies within and without, and not to obey any 
orders except such as were given pursuant to the 
decrees of the Assembly. The primary assemblies 
were still to go on with the nomination of electors, but 
the electors were not to meet unti] a time should be 
fixed by the Assembly. 

About ten on the evening of the 22nd, some depu- 
ties hastily entered the hall of the Assembly, and there 
was heard the cry, ‘* He is arrested, he ig arrested.” 
The president read a letter from the municipality of 
Varennes, which announced that the king was in that 
place, and asked for instructions. The Assembly 
named three commissioners, Latour-Maubourg, Pétion, 
‘and Barnave, who were invested with authority to 
secure the return of the king and the royal family to 
Paris, and they were enjoined to observe all the respect 
due to their rank. Bouillé was deprived of his com- 
mand, and an order made for his arrest. 

It was a little after eight in the morning, on the 
22nd of June, when Louis set out from Varennes to 
return to Paris, escorted by National Guards, who 
succeeded one another by relays. The whole popu- 
lation crowded on the road to see the captive king, 
whom they looked upon as a traitor to the country. 
The guards could sometimes scarcely make way for the 
carnage amidst this crowd of furious people, who 
Joaded the royal party with curses and insults. An 
old gentleman of Champagne, M. de Dampierre, who 
was on his way to Chalons when the king was passing, 
attempted to approach to pay his respects to him: he 
was massacred on the spot by the infuriated people in 
the king’s presence. Between the towns of Epernay 
and Dormans, when about half the journey to Paris 
was accomplished, the three commissioners met the 
carriages, and read to the king the order of the As- 
sembly. Barnave and Pétion took their seat in the 
king’s carriage, but though their authority preserved 
the royal family from personal violence, they could not 
protect them against insult. A poor village curé, who 
attempted to speak to the king, was seized by the 
crowd, and thrown at the feet of the horses, and his 
life was only saved by the earnest appeal of Barnave. 
The conduct of Pétion in the carriage was very dif- 
ferent from that of Barnave, Pétion was a vulgar 
man, with a mediocrity of talent. He ate and drank 
in the carriage in the way that a vulgar man cats and 
drinks; he threw the bones of the fowl that he was 


eating through the earriage door past the king's face ; 
when Madame Elizabeth was pouring out wine for 
him, he would put up his glass to show that he had 
enough, without saying a word. Barnave was re- 
quested by the queen to take some refreshment in the 
carriage, but he respectfully declined. His behaviour 
pleased the queen and Madame Elizabeth; he dis- 
charged his commission faithfully by treating the royal 
family with the attention due to their rank and their 
unfortunate situation. When the carriage stopped at 
the inns, Barnave had several private interviews with 
the queen. He had already adopted more moderate 
opinions, and feelings of admiration and pity for the 
captive queen were insensibly mingled with his ardour 
for the cause of liberty. 

As the carriages approached Paris, the crowd in- 
creased: it had increased all the way from Meaux to 
the faubourgs, gnd it was not possible for the horses 
to go faster than a walk. The royal family entered 
Paris on the 25th of June, about seven in the evening,* 
under a burning sun and suffocating clouds of dust, 
raised by the feet of thousands of spectatcrs. The 
crowd said little, but their silence and their looks ex- 
pressed indignation and contempt. To prevent any 
outbreak, Lafayette stationed troops on the boulevard 
from the barriére de ]’Etoile to the Tuileries, and the 
king was conveyed to his palace between lines of armed 


* The ‘ Hist. Parlementaire,’ x., 404, quotes the following 
passage from Thiers, ‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise,’ 
(i., c. 6): “The journey was slow, because the carriage fol- 
lowed the:pace of the National Guards. It took eight days 
from Varennes to Paris.” On which the authors of the 
‘ Hist. Parlem.’ observes that “the king was arrested on the 
21st, at eleven in the evening, and entered the Tuileries on 
the 25th, at half-past six.” They add in a note, that there 
are many inaccuracies of the same kind in tife history of 
M. Thiers. This is quite true. The merit of Thiers consists 
in his rapid, comprehensive sketch, his good sense, and his 
sound political judgment on most matters. Such errors as 
the ‘Hist. Parlem.’ remarks upon, proceed perhaps partly 
from hurry, and partly from an impatience of examining the 
evidence of trivial things. 

The ‘ Hist. Parlem.’ itself bas been much criticised. But 
those who use it must distinguish between what the authors 
give as their own opinion, and the documentary evidence 
which they cite. As to the general viewa of the authors, 
Michelet has given his judgment in his second volume of his 
History of the French Revolution. As to the documentary 
evidence, the fault of the compilers of the ‘ Hist. Parlem.’ 
consists in admitting some, such as a pretended letter from 
Louis XVI. to the Comte d’Artoia, (‘ Hist. Parlem., ii., 101), 
Correspondance Intdite de Louie XV J.); oad in omitting 
other evidence which ought to have been inserted. But as 
their plan and the limits of the work did not allow the 
insertion of every thing, their omissions are reduced to a 
Te of their judgment in selection, and their impar- 
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men, without receiving military honours. The Na- 
tional Guards simply looked on as he passed, with 
their arms reversed: all the spectators kept their hats 
on, exeept one man, the deputy Guilhermy ; and when 
the mob were attempting to force him to keep his hat 
on, he threw it from him into the crowd. This notice 
appeared in many places: “ He who applauds the 
king shall be beaten: he who insults him shall be 
hanged.” ‘When the carriages had entered the gardens 
of the Tuileries, the mob attacked the three gardes-du- 
corps, who were on the seat of the king’s carriage, and 
they would probably have been murdered, if the com- 
missioners of the Assembly had not rescued them.* 
The queen did not leave the carriage to enter the 
Tuileries, till the king, his children and his sister were 
quite. safe. The Viscount de Noailles, a member of 
the cété gauche, offered her his arm, but she rejected it 
with contempt, and took the arm of a member of the 
cbté droit. 

On that morning the Assembly adopted the draft 
of a decree proposed by the constitutional committee, 
that as soon as the king arrived, a guard should be 
appointed which should be under the orders of the 
commandant of the National Guard of Paris, and should 
watch over his safety and be responsible for his person. 
Similar precautions were taken with respect to the 
queen and the dauphin. All those who accompanied 
the king were to be put under arrest and interrogated ; 
and the king and queen were to make their declaration 
as to the circumstances of the escape. The minister 
of justice was to put his seal to the decrees of the As- 
sembly, and the sanction of the king was to be dis- 
pensed with: the executive power in the mean time 
was to remain in the hands of the ministers. This 
was a suspension of the royal power. The king and 
his family were prisoners in their palace, and subjected 
to a rigorous surveillance. Things went on in the 
Tuileries as before, but Lafayette gave the orders, and 
none came from the king. All the approaches to the 
palace were closed, and sentinels were placed in every 
part of*it. The queen could scarcely change her 
clothes without being seen; and the doors of her 
chamber and that of the king were kept open, that the 
sentinels might see whether they were safe in their 
beds. The king deeply felt his degradation, and 
almost succumbed to it: for several days he did not 


* The ‘Orateur du Peuple’ says they had their feet 
chained; but this is false. It also gives the wrong names. 
The ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ x., 422, corrects the error as to the 
names, but leaves the story of the chains uncorrected. One 
of the most rectnt writers (Poujoulat, i., 265) also repeats 
the story of the guards being chained. The pamphlets and 
journals of the day swarm with falsehoods. The ‘Annales 
Patriotiques’ of the 27th of June, begins in this style: “ As 
soon as Louis XVI. was iti the Tuileries, he threw himself in 
an arm-chair, saying, ‘It is devilish hot,’ and #0 on.—‘ Oh, 
it is a foolish that I have done, admit. Well, must 
not I play my aé well as another?’ Then he called 
for a fowl, eat and dragk, anid went to sleep.” But there 
is generally « foundation for a lie. The journalist has doubt- 
leas embellished a few plain facts. 
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speak to his family. The queen’s courage did not fail 
her, but ‘she suffered the torments of a proud spirit 
insulted and humbled.* . 

On the 26th the Assembly decided that the tribunal 
of the arrond{ssement of the Tuileries should proceed 
to the interrogatory of the persons who were arrested, 
but that three commissioners, members of the Assem- 
bly, should be appointed to take the declarations of the 
king and queen. Robespierre protested against this 
exception in favour of the king arfd queen: he said, 
‘* The queen is a citizen, the king at this moment is 
a citizen, accountable to the nation, and in his capacity 
of first public functionary, he ought to be subjected to 
the law.” But the commissioners were appointed: 
they were Tronchet, d’André, and Duport. It appears 
that they made such suggestions to the king as would 
contribute to render his declaration more agreeable to 
the public; and on the whole it was not ill received. 
The king stated that the insults which he had sus- 
tained on the 18th of April, and the impunity with 
which he was assailed by libellous attacks were the 
cause of his attempt to escape: he declared that his 
intention was not to leave France, and that his journey 
had not been undertaken in concert with foreign 
powers or with any Frenchmen who had left the king- 
dom: he added, that in Paris he could not well know 
public opinion, but he had learned by his journey how 
strong it was in favour of the constitution. The queen’s 
declaration was very brief: the king wished to leave 
with her children, and she would not stay behind: she 
had a positive assurance that the king did not intend 
to leave the kingdom; and if he had intended, she 
would have used all her influence to prevent it. She 
declared that the persons who accompanied her did not 
know the object of the journey, 

Bouillé wrote a furious, threatening letter to the 
Assembly from Luxembourg, which was read amidst 
silent contempt or roars of laughter, and the Assembly 
passed on to the order of the day. But Bouillé wished 
to save the king by sacrificing himself. He had too 
much good sense to write such a letter without an 
object. He well knew the state of opinion in France, 
and in a letter shortly after addressed to the emigrant 
princes, he told them that ‘nearly all France was 
against the ancient régime; the exceptions were a few 
persons who were interested in its restoration: it was 
impossible to re-establish the old order of things 
except by force; and if the people were subjected by 
force, it would be impossible to keep them quiet ; their 
obedience could only be secured by an order of things 
which should be agreeable to them individually—tran- 
quillity could only be established and maintained by 
a government which should ameliorate the condition ; 


* Some particulars about the return of the king are given 
in Madame Campan’s ‘ Mémoires’ (ii., 149), who had them 
from the queen. The first time that Madame Campan saw 
the queen after her return, she was getting out of bed. The 
queen took off her cap, and showed what effect grief had 
produced upon her hair: “In a single night gt had become 
as white as the hair of a woman of seventy.” 
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2f the people, and secure for ever the destruction of 
old abuses.” * . 

The Jeaders of the‘ c&é droit, on the 20th of June, 
drew up a declaration against the decrees by which 
the Assembly assumed all the power, and suspended 
the king’s functions; and they declared that they 
would henceforth take no part in any deliberation of 
the Assembly which did not solely concern the inte- 
rests of the king’s person and the royal family. Two 
hundred and ninety deputies signed this declaration, 
which number was afterwards increased to three hun- 
dred and fifteen; but about thirty, among whom was 
Malouet, signed it with this restriction, that while they 
disapproved of the decrees, they would speak and vote 
whenever they thought it advisable.t Among the 
signers was the Marquis de Ferriéres, one of the most 
estimable men on the cété droit, and yet he admits the 
impolhicy of the measure, and says that those who drew 
up the declaration thought more of the damage which 
they could do to the constitutional party, which they 
detested, than of the service which they might render 


* *Momonrres de Boullé,’ p 290 
+t Dioz, ‘Mtrabeau,’ &ce, p 440 In the ‘ Mist Parlem ,’ 
x , 432, where the declaration 1s printed, and the names of 
the signers are given, the number of signatures 1s stated to 
be 270 Bertrand de Moleville, iv, c¢ 43, also says 290, 
and adds, “it 18 the part of lustory to collect these ionour- 

ahic acts as su Many monuments of comage and fidclity ” 


were reasons for and against it. 
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FRANCE, AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 


to the king and the royal family. The king's flight 
thus brought the parties more distinctly in opposition. 
Many of those who signed the declaration were in 
favour of the old monarchy, and by this act they sepa- 
rated themselves from the moderate constitutional 
party, who however were leas afraid of them than of 
the demagogues, who were ready to proclaim a re- 
public, The name of Republic had for some time 
been made familiar to the French by a few writers; 
but the republicans, such as Brissot, had treated of 
the republic as a theoretical rather than a prac- 
tical question: circumstances naw made it a practical 
question. Even those who were in favour of a mon- 
archy, as it was termed, Duport and his friends, had 
served the republican cause by their measures: they 
had thought more of establishing a free government 
than of giving stability to it. Before the king's flight 
Camille Desmoulins had said: “ There is left to France 
only the name of monarchy, and this is done in order 
not to alarm those who are bigots, idiots, crawling 
wretches, animals of habit; but setting aside five or 
six decrees, which contradict one another, we have 
been formed into a Republic.” 

Lafayette, probably in theory a republican, looked 
at the question as one of expediency. With his 
friends he discussed the matter of the republic: there 
The questien waa 
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THE KING'S RETURN FROM VARENNES TO PARIS, 


ROYALTY SUSPENDED. 


whether people's minds were prepared for the republic: 
there was no mean to choose between a republic and 
the monarchy with Louis XVI.: if the king was de- 
posed, and his son proclaimed in his place, a regent 
would be required, and there was no person whom 
public opinion would accept as a regent. In the As- 
sembly there would have been very few votes for a 
republic: the conclusion of Lafayette and his friends 
was, that they must stand by Louis XVI., and hope 
for the best, 

The Jacobins discussed, on the 28rd of June, which 
was before the king’s return, what the Assembly should 
do with Louis XVI. Danton said that the king was 
either criminal or imbecile ; and it would be a horrible 
thing, when they had the power to find him criminal 
or imbecile, not to adopt the latter alternative. His 
proposal was that “‘ the departments should assemble ; 
that each should name an elector; that the electors 
should appoint an executive council of ten or twelve, 
who should be changed like the legislature every two 
years.” An address from the club of Marseille to the 
French people recommended Robespierre, “ that only 
rival of the Roman Fabricius,” and Danton, to their 
especial protection. ‘‘ Know, Frenghmen, that your 
brethren of Marseille have sworn to watch over the 
precious safety of these rare men, which the capital has 
the happy advantage of possessing in its bosom.—On 
the slightest show of danger, men of Marseille will fly 
to you (Parisians) to aid you with their arms; and 
followed by excellent patriots from the departments, 
they will come to the capital to tear the mask from the 
hypocrites, and to place truth on the national chair 
between Robespierre and Danton.” The prospectus 
of a Journal entitled ‘ J.e Républicain’ was posted up 
even at the doors of the Assembly: it was signed by 
Duchastellet *‘ colonel des chasseurs,” but is said to 
have been drawn up by Thomas Paine, the author of 
the ‘ Rights of Man,’ who was then in Paris, There 
was at this time a report that Siéyes had turned re- 
publican. Siéyes denied it in a.note to the ‘ Moniteur:’ 
he said that he preferred a monarchy, because it was 
demonstrable to him that there was more liberty for 
the citizen in a monarchy than in a republic: and 
every other reason for determining in favour of one or of 
the other was puerile. This was precise and clear : to 
secure individual freedom of action is the great end 
of government ; and in order to secure it, law is neces- 
sary; and that law may perform its purpose, there 
must be an efficient executive. But Siéyes’ notion 
of a monarchy was somewhat obscure and mystical :* 
he thought of an elective monarchy, and he possessed 
the secret of securing all the advantages of the here- 
ditary principle without any of its inconveniences, 
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and all the advantages af election without any of its 
dangers. . Paine, in a los letter published in the 
‘Patriote Francais,’ gave notice that he accepted the 
challenge which Siayes gave to the sincere republicans, 
and would prove the superiority of the republican 
system over this nullity of system called monarchy. 
It was a strange course of events which had brought 
a Frenchman, a priest, and an Englishman, born of 
a Quaker father, and bred a stay-maker, to discuss 
together the question of a monarchy,and a republic. 
The people of Paris were told, and they believed, 
that the departments called for the deposition of the 
king; and the people in the departments were told 
that the Parisians called for it. Buta great majority 
were well aware of the dangerous precipice to which 
the Jacobins were leading them, and were anxious to 
see the king’s ambiguous position finally determined. 
It was not till the 15th of July that this was done, after 
much debating in the Assembly. It was first decreed 
that if the king should retract, after having sworn to 
the constitution, he should be considered to have 
abdicated ; also, if he put himself at the head of an 
army taact against the nation, or gave orders to that 
effect, or if he did not, by some formal act, oppose any 
attempt of the kind being done in his name; that in 
case the king should abdicate and be judged to have 
abdicated, he would become a plain citizen and be 
responsible in the usual way for all his acts after his 
abdication.* Thus royalty was saved for a time, and 
the flight of the king was declared not to be a consti- 
tutional crime. Pétion, Robespicrre, Buzot, and a 
deputy from Pamiers, hitherto unknown, Vadier, spoke 
against the report of the committee, which resulted in 
this decree. Vadier spoke with such violence that 
several voices cried out, “It is Marat;” and Marat 
said that the speech was a tissue of phrases borrowed 
from the patriotic journals, particularly® his own, 
‘L’Ami du Peuple.’ The speech of Barnave in favour 
of the decree produced a great effect : it was a warning 
against the m series that were to come. Hee é¢reated 
directly of the question that was before the Assembly, 
but he also treated the great question of the Revo- 
lution. ‘It is,” he said, ‘‘a great evil to perpetuate 
this revolutionary movement which has destroyed all 
that there was to destroy, which has brought us to the 
point at which we ought to stop—you have made all 
men equal, before the law civil and the law political ; 
you have resumed, you have restored to the state all 
that had been taken from it: hence results the great 
truth, that if the Revolution makes a single step in 
advance, it cannot make it without danger; that in the 
direction of liberty, the first act would be the annihila- 
tion of royalty; and in the direction of equality, the 


* | first act which could follow would be an attack on 


* Droz, ‘ Mirabeas,’ &e-, p. 449 ; * Hist. Parlem.,’ x., 451. 
It is hardly iecessary to remark that “ monarchy” strictly 
means that kindvof govertinént in which one man has for- 
mally the so But the term “ monarchy,” 
as used by the Frenok of this period, and as often used now, 
mumply means thet therés a power in the state called a king, 
or by some other equivalent same. 


property.” At the same time it was decreed that 
Bouillé, and others who were concerned in the king’s 
evasion, should be prosecuted. The Assembly were bold 
enough to set at liberty the king’s equery, and the two 
chamber Women of the Dauphin, and Madame Royale. 


* «Fst. Parlem.,’ x1, 20—69. ® 
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In the evening the decrees of the Assembly were | contrary to law. Before the time appointed for the 


read a€ the Jacobins, who were disconcerted at the’ 
result, But the appearance of Robespierre gave them 
fresh hopes: he observed that the decree said nothing 
of Louis XVI., and that the question concerning him 
still remained to be settled. Biauzat replied and 
showed that there could be no doubt as to the meaning 
of the decrees. Laclos moved, and it was seconded by 
Danton, that they should draw up a petition and send 
it to all the affiliated societies for signature, and that 
it should be signed by everybody, even women and 
minors, and then be presented to the Assembly with 
eight millions of signatures. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up the petition, and,it was to be 
signed on the following day in the Champ-de-Mars. 
Upon this the Assembly took active measures for 
preserving the peace; and to remove all doubt about 
the meaning of their former decrees, it passed another 
to the effect that the royal authority should be sus- 
pended until the constitution was presented to the king 
for his acceptance. On the same day almost all the 
deputies, who were members of the Jacobins, met at 
the convent des Feuillans, with the intention vf trans- 
ferring to this new locality the sittings of the club, of 
which they were the founders, and with the declared 
object of purging the society, and only retaining those 
members whose principles were in harmony with the 
objects which they had always had in view. 

A number of people assembled at the Champ-de- 
Mars, and some members of the club of the Cordeliers 
came with a banner bearing the inscription ‘ Liberty 
or Death.” But there were certain expressions in the 
petition, which implied that Louis was to be deposed 
and his son put in his place with the Duke of Orleans 
for Regent ; these words, it is said, had been dictated 
by Laclos to Brissot, who had the chief hand in drawing 
up the petition, that the words were afterwards erased 
by Brissot, and yet they still appeared in the copies of 
the petition. The expressions which were found fault 
with Were altered in the Champ-de-Mars, so as to 
express clearly that the petitioners wanted neither 
Louis XVI., nor any other king. But the petitioners 
could not agree: some were for signing the petition 
immediately ; others were for taking it back to the 
Jacobins to be corrected. In the midst of these 
disputes they separated, but agreed to meet again the 
next day. The majority of the Jacobins, that is, the 
body who had been deserted by the deputies, were 
afraid, and they refused to sanction the alteration made 
in the petition.* 

Early on the 17th, the address made by the president 
of the Assembly to the Mayor of Paris, in which he 
had been urged to maintain the peace, and the decree 
which declared the suspension of the royal authority, 
were published; and people were warned that all 
assemblages of people, with, or without arms, were 


* Madame Roland gives some, but not a clear account of 
this affair, ‘Mémoires,’ i., 279, which she represents as an 
Orleans intrigue. Compare ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xi. 71. 
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meeting, the altar in the Champ-de-Mars was covered 
with men and women. Two men were found con- 
cealed under the steps, and it was forthwith believed 
that they were conspirators hired to blow up the aitar. 
‘They were carried off to the committee of the section 
Gros-Caillou, and examined, but on their way to the 
Hétel de Ville they were murdered by the crowd, and 
their heads were put upon pikes,* 

About one o’clock there was an immense crowd in 
the Champ-de- Mars, and a few obscure emisgaries of the 
Jacobins were there, but the chief members of the club 
were not. The Cordeliers were there, and stirring. The 
Jacobin emissaries were instructed to say that as a new 
decree had been made, there must be a new petition. 
The Cordeliers said that as the Jacobins had not drawn 
up a petition, they would draw one up on the spot; they 
drew up their petition, and separate leaves were dis- 
tributed in order to be signed; about six thousand 
persons signed, including those who merely made their 
mark. The petition exists, for the leaves were picked 
up by the National Guards. The chief names attached 
to it were those of Santerre, Chaumette, Hébert, and 
Henriot: the restewere names still more unknown. The 
tumult was now at its height, and the leaders talked 
of going in a body to the National Assembly. The 
people began to throw stones at the National Guards, 
and a man was arrested, who fired at Lafayette, but 
the general set him at liberty. The municipality at 
last proclaimed martial law, the Mayor and part of the 
municipal officers put themselves in motion, preceded 
by a detachment of cavalry, three pieces of canon, and 
the red colours (drapeau rouge) and followed by a 
battalion of the National Guards. The municipality 
was received with hootings and a shower of stones, and 
a pistol shot passed Bailly and broke the thigh of a 
dragoon. There was no time to summon the rioters 
in legal form. Lafayette fired without ball, but the 
people, seeing that no damage was done, made a fresh 
attack. A second discharge with ball killed some of 
the rioters, and the cavalry dispersed the regt. The- 
number of persons killed is estimated at one hundred 
by some writers. St. Just spoke of two thousand 
being killed. The official returns make the number 
eleven or twelve, and the number of wounded about 
the same. 

On the following day the Assembly, through their 
president, Charles Lameth, thanked the magistrates 
and the National Guards for their conduct. A single 
discharge of fire-arms had frightened the agitators: 
Danton, Desmoulins, Fréron, ran off: Marat hid him- 
self; and Robespierre was so terrified that he did 


* ‘Droz, ‘ Mirabeau,’ &., p. 462, &e., and his note. 
This affair has sometimes been misrepresented, The story 
is thus, in brief:—‘‘ Le massacre de denx invalides saisis 
sous les marches de l’autel de la patrie, o2 les avait conduits 
une indécente curiosité, ouvrit la journée du 17 Juillet.” 
(Poujoulat.) Compare the evidence of Santerre, ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xi., 104; and what Robespierre says in his ‘ Adresse 
aux Francais,’ referred to in the next chapter. 
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not venture to sleep in nis own souse for several | sappers, drummers, deputations from the colleges, and 
davs.* the patriotic societies, who had different devices. A 
Several writers were arrested after the 17th. Of| deputation from the theatres preceded the gilded statue 
the royalists, Suleau was put in prison: Royou hid | of Voltaire, which was surrounded by pyramids bearing 
himself, and his brother, an avocat, looked after the | medallions in which were written the titles of his chief 
‘Ami du Roi’ till the Abbé could show himself again. | works. The statue, crowned with laurel, was carried 
Neflers, the editor of ‘The Journal des Debats des, by men dressed in classical costume. The academies 
Jacobins’ was arrested. and men of letters surrounded a golden (gilded ?) chest, 
On the 11th of July the remains of Voltaire were which contained the seventy volumes of the works 
removed, in pursuance of the decree of the Assembly. , of Voltaire. Bodies of musicians, , instrumental and 
The Jansenists made some feeble effort to oppose the | vocal, swelled the procession, and preceded the funeral 
apotheosis of the “‘ impious man,” but they were only | car, which carried the sarcophagus, and was surmounted 
laughed at for their pains. The design for the car, | by a couch on which the philosopher reclined, while 
of antique form, which contained the remains of Vol- | Fame was placing a crown upon his head. On the 
taire, was furnished by David. The car bore a sarco- | sarcophagus were these inscriptions: ‘‘ He avenged 
phagus, which contained the coffin, and it was covered | Calas, la Barre, Sirven, and Montbailly:”* ‘* Poet, 
with branches of laurel and oak, intertwined with roses, philosopher, historian, he gave to the human mind 

| 
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myrtles, and wild flowers. On the car were the in- | a great impulse, and prepared us to be free.” Twelve 
scriptions, “If man is born free, he ought to govern | horses drew the car, led by men in classical costume. 
himeelf;” and “If man has tyrants, he ought to | The car was followed by a deputation from the National 
dethrone them.” On the 10th the coffin was taken Assembly, the department, the municipality, the judges 
to the site of the Bastille, which was tastefully deco- of the different courts, and a battalion of veterans: 
rated for the occasion, and deposited on a platform a body of cavalry closed the procession. 

which occupied the site of the tower,in which Voltaire 
had been imprisoned. It was Monday, the 11th, when 
the procession moved from the site of the Bastille to 
the Panthéon Fran¢ais, where the body was placed, 
to be immediately transferred to the church of Sainte- 
Geneviéve, to repose with Mirabeau and Descartes. 
The procession opened with a detuchment of cavalry, 


The theatres past which the processiofi moved were 
appropriately decorated to honour the man who wrote 
‘(Edipe’ at the age of seventeen, and ‘Irene’ at the 
age of eighty-three. The procession halted before the 
house of M. Villette, where the heart of Voltaire was 
deposited: on the front of the house was the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ His mind is everywhere; his heart is here.” 
Madame Villette placed a crown on the statue of Vol- 


x ¢ ; 9: . 
mecmeareg ie: Dds Demand, 1) 28. “She: was: im the taire. Some strophes of an ode by Chénier and Gossec 


Champ-de-Mars on the occasion, and witnessed the pro- 
ceedings. For the matters treated of in this chapter, see 
‘Droz,’ ‘Mirabeau,’ &c., chap. 6, p. 403, &c.; Dahlmann, 
‘Geschichte der Franz. Rev.’ p. 365, &c ; ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ 
x., xi; and, as to the 17th of July particularly, ‘Ilist. 
Parlem.’ xi., 103, &c. 

After the 17th, Desmoulins published the last number of this, 
his first, Journal, (No. 86) which was addresscd to Lafayette, 
“The Liberator of the two Worlds, flower of the Janissary- 
agas, phoenix of Alguazile-majors, Don Quixote of the 
Capets and of the two Chambers, Constellation of the White 
Horse.” Lafayette used to ride a white horse. (‘Hist. 
Farlem.,’ Xi, 72, 126, 

t The ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ x., 455, contains the ‘ Apothéose 
da Voltaire,’ taken from the ‘ Mouiteur.’ 


were sung in front of the house, accompanied by in- 
struments, some of antique form. Madame Villette 
and the family of Calas joined the procession; and 
other females dressed in white, with tricolor belts and 
ribands, preceded the car. . 

The king, a fugitive, arrested, brought back, and 
confined in his own palace: Voltaire, once a captive in 
the Bastille, called from his humble grave toogee the 
ruins of his prison, and be led in triumph through the 
streets of Paris, to rest in the national temple—this 
was a contrast, a revolution. 

* This allusion is well understood by all who know the 
life of Voltaire. 





CHAPTER XXIII 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Taz Assembly had struck alarm into the leaders | decree to such writings as should formally urge to dis- 
f the Jacobins, into the preachers of anarchy; but the | obedience to the laws. 
Assembly did not follow up its victory. Theclubs| Lafayette, Barnave, Duport, the Lameth, D’André, 
were not closed: the violence of the press was not re-| Chapelier, Beautmetz, and others, who were opposed 
strained. A draft of @ law about the press was pro-| to the extreme party in the Jacobins, had meetings at 
novel, out it was rendered null by the addition of a| the house of the duc de la Rochefoucauld, but they 
“nin word proposed by Pétion, which restricted the were too much divided in opinion to agree gn any r'un 
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of operation Thev wanted the vigour and sagacity 
of Mirabeau to direct them. 


The Jacobins were so much humbled on “the 17th 
of July, that for several days their club only retained 
ety deputies among its members. Robespierre, Gré- 
goire, and Pétion, were three of them. But the 
Jacobins conducted themselves with prudence, and 
turned a defeat into a victory. On the evening of the 
affair of the Champ-de-Mars, the club passed a reso- 
lution in which they declared their attachment to the 
constitution and their obedience to the decrees of the 
Assembly, and the next day they sent an address to 
the Assembly, in which they expressed their sorrow at 
the views and principles of the club being misunder- 
stood.* Pétion published a letter on the schism in the 
club of the ‘Amis de la Constitution,’ expressed in 
moderate language: he admitted that some errors had 
been committed by the club, but its services were 
great: he was near abandoning the cause in despair, 
Lut he had been prevailed upon by some friends to 
remain at his post. 

There was a contest between the two clubs for the 
possession of the affiliated ‘societies ; ; and arecircular 
was sent by each of them to the clubs in the depart. 
ments.t But the Feuillans were engaged in an 
unequal contest; for the greater part of the moderate 
members had retired from the affiliated societies, and 
they were now directed by men who did not entertain 
the opinions of the Feuillans. Three questions pre- 
sented themselves for the consideration of the affiliated 
societies,—-re-yinion of the two clubs, adhesion to the 
Feuillans, or a continuance of their union with 
the Jacobins. The circular of the Jacobins received 
the adhesion of the greater part of the clubs; many of 
the deputies rejoined the Jacobins, and the supremacy 
of the Friends of the Constitution sitting at the Jaco- 
bins was at last firmly established. This formidable 
association in the last months of the sittings of the 
Assembly numbered above 1,800 members, and 250 
affiliate societies. Since the time when the Breton 
club had hired a place for a few francs in the Jacobin 
convent, it had made rapid progress. It first sat in 
the spacious refectory; then it required all the space 
of the library; and finally it fixed itself in the church: 
its progress is significant from the kitchen to the library 
and the house of prayer. The president had his chair, 
the secretaries their seats; it had a tribune, a regular 
order of business, and a journal, in which the debates 
and resolutions of the club were published. Every- 
thing was framed after the model of the Assembly; and 
as admission to membership was not difficult, a popular 
orator would seek to satisfy his ambition in a field 
which was open to adventure. 


* ‘Adresse & Assemblée Nationale par la Société des 
Amis de la Constitution, séante aux Jacobins a Paris,’ 
* Hist. Parlem.,’ xi., 146; said to have been drawn up by 
Robespierre. 

T ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xi., 164, &c.; where both addresses 
are printed, and the history of the correspondence with the 
i cluvs 8 giver. 
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It was in the month of July, and after the affair 
of the Champ-de-Mars, that Robespierre published Lis 
address to the French.“ He had recovered from his 
fright: he saw that the Assembly would not follow up 
their victory; that the Jacobins would triumph; for 
he says: “ At the moment when I am writing, we 
know that several patriotic deputies have only remained 
at the club of the Feuillans to act as a counterpolse to 
the dangerous influence of the heads of factions.” This 
man, timid in action, and alarmed at the sight of per- 
sonal danger, was infinitely bold when he saw his op- 
portunity. His address is written with great ability : 
“‘ It was in defence of his honour and his country ;” 
for Robespierre could never separate his personality 
from his cause, He was a persecuted man, a man 
calumniated ; and persecuted and calumniated, because 
he did his duty. His persecutors were a powerful 
faction, which aspired to rule in the National Assembly ; 
but Robespierre was not the real object of their attack ; 
it was his principles; it was the cause of the people, 
which they designed to crush by oppressing the de- 
fenders of the people. ‘To wrest from me at once,”’ 
he said, “the means of serving my country and my 
honour, is too grgat a combination of atrocities; if I 
must see liberty fall beneath their efforts, I will at 
least, while I perish in its defence, leave to posterity 
a name without reproach, and an example for the imi- 
tation of honest men.” He laid down a plain rule by 
which he might be judged: “ if I can refer all my 
conduct to one single principle, and if this principle is 
honest and pure, with what face could my opponents 
seek to impute to me culpable motives, and place me 
among the number of the enemies of my country ?” 
He said that the principles which he had brought with 
him to the Assembly, and which he had constantly 
supported, were those which the National Assembly 
had solemnly recognized by the Declaration of Rights 
as the only legitimate basis of every political constitu- 
tion and all human society. He said that he thought, 
‘* that all the decrees of the National Assembly, that 
all his own opinions at least, could only be conse- 
quences of the two principles to which we might reduce 
the Declaration of the Rights of man and of the citizen, 
Equality of Rights, and the Sovereignty of the Nation.” 
Robespierre had the merit of being consistent, He 
applied these two principles, as he proceeds to show, 
to all the questions which were deliberated in the 
Assembly. It was a logical consequence of these 
principles that the king was the agent (mandataire), 
the delegate (délégué) of the nation, which was sove- 
reign: the king was not a power, but an individual to 
whom power was given by the nation. “ As to the 
monarch,” Robespierre said, ‘‘ I have not participated 


* * Adresse de Maximilien Robespierre aux Francais, 
a Paris, Paquet, Rue Jacob.’ It is dated ‘Juillet, 1791,’ 
but the day of the month is not given, nor the residence of 
Robespierre. The address consists of forty-eight pages 
octavo. The date is however the end of July: “ le drapeau 
rouge reste encore déployé au moment ou j’écris, apes 
quinze jeurs de calme,” p. 37. 
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tn the alarm which the title of king haa inspired in 
most free peoples: provided the nation were put in his 
place, and full seope were alloweil to the patriotism to 
which our revolution has given birth, I did not fear 
royalty, nor even the hereditary character of the royal 
functions in one family.” 

A committee for revising the constitution had been 
appointed in the lifetime of Mirabeau, who however 
failed in being chosen a member of it, as he wished to 
be; and hie failure was owing to the influence of La- 
fayette. Both of them were then in favour of two 
chambers, but Lafayette was afraid that Mirabeau 
would introduce some aristocratic notions into the 
committee.* The business of the committee was to 
select from all the decrees of the Assembly those which 
were of & constitutional character, to classify them, to 
indicate what was obscure, to supply what was defi- 
cient; and also to suggest alterations where they were 
considered to be necessary. The committee of revision 
met the committee on the constitution, when they had 
to consider the most important matters. On the Sth 
of August, Thouret presented the constitution to the 
Assembly, which was read amidst the applause of the 
members. Barnave was almost the only member of 
the c6té gaucke who made a serious attempt to modify 
it, to give to the royal authority a surer basis; and he 
spoke to Malouet on the subject, and concerted with 
him afd Chapelier a plan of operations. Barnave 
thought if the cété droit, instead of irritating the cété 
gauche by an obstinate resistance, would support the 
revision, France might still have a good constitution. 
Chapelier asked how the cété gauche could be expected 
to give to the royal authority the necessary power, if 
the opposite side should persist in its aristocratical 
notions, and if the cété gauche should have reason to 
fear that the cdi¢ droit would endeavour to employ 
against it the authority which they should give to the 
king? “If,” said Malouet, “the cété gauche will 
renounce the reveries of the social contract, and show 
itself truly monarchical, it will be supported by an 
immense number of citizens, and will have nothing to 
fear fromethe two extremes.” 

Before the discussion commenced on the different 
articles of the constitution, Malouet said :—‘ When you 
affirm that the sovereignty belongs to the people and 
only delegate powers, the enunciation of the sove- 
reignty of the people is false and dangerous: it is false, 
for the people as a body, in its primary assemblies, 
cannot lay hold of any part of that which you declare 
to belong to it; you even forbid them to deliberate : 
it is dangerous, for it is difficult to keep in the condi- 
tion of subjects those to whom we are continually 
saying, You are sovereign; in the impetuosity of their 
passions, they will always seize on the principle, and 
reject your consequences, Such is the first vice of 
your constitution, to have placed the sovereignty in 
abstraction; you thus weaken the supreme powers, 
which are only efficient in proportion as they are con- 


* Dros, ‘ Minbcau,’ &ec., p. 476, note (1). 
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nected with a visible and uninterrupted representation 
of the sovereignty, and which, by your making them 
depend on an abstraction, in fact assume, in the 
opinion of the people, a subordinate character. This 
new combination, which appears to be for the advan- 
tage of the people, is altogether prejudicial to them, 
for it deceives them as to their claims and their 
duties.” 

Malouet was interrupted by Biauzat, who cried out; 
‘* It is nothing less than a counter-revolution which is 
recommended to you.” This was thé signal for con- 
fusion: the eéié droit did not support Malouet; the 
gauche supported the constitution. The revision went 
on with great rapidity: the article, “ The legislative 
body is composed of a single chamber,” passed unno- 
ticed, and yet it contains a principle which has not 
even yet been satisfactorily resolved. The constitution 
gave to the Assembly the power of adjourning, pro- 
longing, or closing the session; but no opposition was 
made to this. The article, ‘* The French constitution 
is representative ; the representatives are the legislative 
body and the king,” did not please the cé/é gauche, and 
Robespierre spoke against it: Thouret, D’André, Bar- 
nave, supported it. This article seemed,to acknow- 
ledge the king as a distinct power, to which Robes- 
pierre of course objected: it gave him a will distinct 
from his executive functions. It was carried by a 
great majority, but a single expression of this kind was 
insufficient to secure to the king the necessary powers 
for efficient action. The constitution gave the king no 
power to suspend the administrators in the depart- 
ments without informing the legislative ‘body, which 
had the power of removing or confirming the sug» 
pension. 

The article which did not allow a deputy to be 
chosen for three successive legislatures, was retained ; 
also that which forbade the king to choose his»ministers 
out of the legislative body, and prevented the deputies 
from receiving any place or office under the govern- 
ment, for two years after the cessation of their fanc- 
tions. After some discussion it was agreed “ that the 
ministers should be heard in the legislative body when- 
ever they should ask to be heard upon matters relating 
to their administration, or when they should be re- 
quired to give explanations; and on matters foreign 
to it, when the Assembly should allow them a hearing.” 
This was the solution of the question, hitherto unset- 
tled, as to the admission of the ministers to the sittings 
of the legislative body. 

As to the future revision of the constitution there was 
some difficulty ; but it was finally settled, agreeably to 
Frochot’s proposal, who delivered an excellent speech 
on the occasion,” that when three successive legisla- 
tures should have agreed about changing a constitutional 
article, there should then be a revision, But the next 
legislature, and the third also, were deprived of the 
power of proposing any change in the constitution, 

* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xi., 372. Lavie exclaimed, “ This 
speech is worthy of the fiend of Mirabeau.” The Assembly 
ordered it to be printed. 
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Before the revised constitution was read, Malonet 
made a final effort. He reminded the Aesembly that 
in their address to the king, on the 9th of July, they 
had said to him, “ You call us to labour in concert 
with your majesty at the constitution of the kingdom : 
the National Assembly promises you that your wishes 
shall_be fulfilled :” he asked, if by subjecting the king 
to the alternative of acceptance or refusal, they could 
say that they were making the constitution with him ? 
His address was followed by a burst of disapprobation. 

The constitution was completed. It was presented to 
the king on the same evening, the 3rd of September, 
by sixty members of the Assembly. Thouret made no 
speech when he presented the constitution. The few 
words that he uttered were these: ‘‘ The representatives 
of the nation present to your majesty the constitutional 
act which consecrates the imprescriptible rights of the 
French people, which restores to the throne its true 
dignity, and which regenerates the government of the 
empire.” The king replied that he would give his answer 
with as little delay as the importance of the matter re- 
quired. The day after, the Tuileries were opened ; and 
the system of surveillance which had been exercised 
since the kirfy’s return, was terminated, but he was still 
secretly watched in all his movements. In the last 
sitting but one the Assembly made a decree relative to 
the patriotic societies, or clubs, founded on the pre- 
anible, ‘“‘ that no society, club, or association of citizens, 
can have under any form a political existence, nor 
exercise any influence or inspection over the acts of the 
constituted powers and legal authorities ; that under no 
pretext can thfey appear under a collective name to draw 
up petitions or form deputations, to assist at public 
ceremonies, or for any other object.” Robespierre 
spoke against the measure.* A decree of September 
gave to the Jews the rights of active citizens. Another 
decree of*the same month declared that Avignon and 
the Comtat de Venaissin were annexed to France; 
which, in addition to the treatment that the pope’s 
letter, had received at Paris, was a sufficient cause of 
quarrel with the Holy See. 

Disorder prevailed in the provinces, and the consti- 
tution gave the king but feeble means of repressing 
them. Some of the clubs in the departments were 
guilty of violence and illegal acts. The army was in 
revolt in various places: at Arras one battalion had 
seized the citadel, and another had formed itself into 
an association which recognized no authority. Pétion 
and Robespierre wished the Assembly to dea] mildly 
with rebellious soldiers. Alexander Lameth told them 
that such speeches as theirs were the cause of the dis- 
orders. A rigorous decree was passed (August 28th).+ 
The western departments were in a state of violent 
excitement, owing to the religious troubles which the 
Assembly itself had engendered by interfering with 
peoples’ consciences. The state of foreign affairs, or 
the rumours about foreign affairs, contributed to the 


* ‘Thst. Parlem.,’ xi., 454, 
C + Ibid., al.) 449, 
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uneasy state of public opinion. The emigration had 
increased since the return of the royal family, and the 
emigrants had left France with threats of war. But 
the foreign powers were not so ready for war as the 
emigrants wished, nor #o ready to interfere as the 
revolutionary party endeavoured to persuade the people 
that they were. 

There was no wish for war with France by any 
foreign power, except perhaps Prussia, and Prussia 
could not move without the empire. Leopold wished 
his brother-in-law, Louis, to be released from his cap- 
tivity, which he thought that he could effect by threats 
and negociations. At the conference of Pilnits (Au- 
gust 27th), the king of Prussia and the emperor were 
present. The Comte d’Artois came uninvited; and 
Calonne and Bouillé were there. The declaration of 
Pilnitz evaded the question of armed interference, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Calonne. It declared 
the intention of the king of Prussia and the emperor, 
conjointly with the other European princes, to use 
“the most efficient means, in proportion to their 
power, to put the king of France in a condition to 
secure, in the most perfect freedom, the basis of a 
monarchical government equally adapted to the rights 
of sovereigns and to the well-being of the French.” 
The case of intervention was put hypothetically and 
obscurely. ‘‘ The truth is, the French had much to 
fear from themselves, and very little from abroad.” 
(Droz.)* The Assembly took measures to strengthen 
the army and to protect the frontiers. 

Before giving his answer on the Constitution, Louis 
consulted men of all parties, except the revolutionists.+ 
He finally, by a letter (September 13th) accepted it, 
and declared that he would cause it to be executed; 
but he distinctly said that he did ‘“‘ not perceive in the 
means of execution and administration, all the energy 
that would be necessary to give movement, and to 
preserve unity in all purts of a vast empire.” After 
the king's letter was read, Lafayette moved the relense 
of all persons who were confined on account of the 
king’s flight, and a general amnesty, which was carried. 
On the 14th of September the king declared hi solemn 
acceptation of the constitution in the presence of the 
Assembly: the members sat while he took the oath 
standing, and the proud queen was present to witness 
the humiliation of her husband. The king's accepta- 
tion was the signal for public rejoicings, but Louis did 
not rejoice: on returning to the palace he threw him- 
self into a chair, and burst into tears.~ On the 18th 


* This declaration of Pilnitz is viewed in different ways, 
according to a writer’s opinion. Compare Mignet, ‘ Hist. de 
la Réy. Frang.,’ c. 4; Dahlmann, ‘Geschichte,’ &c., p. 416. 

+ Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., iv., c. 45. - 

t Madame Campan, ‘Mémoires,’ &c., ii., 167; ‘ Hist. 
Parlem,.’ xi., 399, &c.; and Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ An- 
nals,’ iv.,c. 45; where the ceremonial is described. The king 
sat by the side of the president: the two chairs were exactly 
the same. He rose to take the oath, but seated himself 
when he had taken it, and he finished his speech sitting. 
The president rosé to address the king; but as the king 
continued sitting after the president had commenced his 
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of Septemoer the Constitution was solemnly proclaimed prenident, Thouret, replied 3. and after he had retired, 
in Paris and in the departments and municipalities. | in the midst of applause, the president uttered these 
On the $0th the king in person closed the Jong session | words: “‘ The National Constituent Assembly de- 
of the National Assembly by an address, to which the | clares that its mission is ended, and that it now termi- 
nates its sittings.” The labours of the Constituent 
speech, the president seated himself also, and delivered the Assembly were ended, after two years and four months: 
rest of his speech in that attitude, with his legs crossed, | 41, first, the most important, the most instructive act 
says his unfriendly biographer (Reaulieu, ‘Biog. Univ.,”| | phe-apaat same iaccloced 
art, Thouret); but Bertrand de Moleville has not recorded |° 8 : : ‘ ; 
this attitude, which, indifferent in itself, would have been e Judgment of posterity on t . Constituent As- 
highly indecent under the circumstances. Thouret was pro- sembly cannot even yet be pronounced impartially: 
posed for the presidency of the National Assembly on the 3rd_, the final results of its labours are still unknown; the 
of August, 1789; but the threats of the revolutionary party ; present generation still obeys the impulse impressed 
made him decline the honour. (p.54.) After the 4th of Au- | upon it by the convocation of the States-General in 
gust he joined the movement, and was one of the most active | 1789, A fault was committed by the king and his 
members of the Assembly. When he made his address to | ministers in not being better prepared to meet the 
the king on the 14th of September, he was then president | +4425 General. The wishes of the French people were 
for the fourth time : and = spore sas a wats snk a known by the cahiers, and it would have been easy to 
wid oll the compen) Oe ee mee satisfy many of their just demands, without impairing 


that constitution, a great part of which was Thouret’s own 
wark. Thouret died on the scaffold, April 22, 1794, in less in any degree the efficiency of administration. But 


than three years after he had lauded the new constitution. though casy, in one sense, to do what was reasonable 
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and just, it was not easy under the actual circum- 
stances, for the court party was not disposéd to yield 
anything. Malouet had urged Montmorin and Necker 
to be prepared to meet the States: “ You have,” he 
said, ‘‘ the cahiers, the mandats; ascertain the will of 
the majority, and Jet the king take the initiative with 
the States-General,” Montmorin was disposed to 
follow this advice, but he always yielded to Necker ; 
and Necker was too self-sufficient to think that he 
wanted advice. * Besides this, he had his own ambition 
to gratify: if the deputies did not agree, he thought 
that he would be looked to as the mediator. It was 
certain before the States met, that the question of the 
verification of the powers of the deputies, and that of 
the vote by head or by order, would be raised. As to 
the verification of the powers, the king might have 
safely assumed to settle that question before the open- 
ing of the States. He could not have disposed of the 
other question so easily. 

The advice of the bishop of Langres, who proposed 
two chambers, one of which should contain all the 
noble deputies in the three orders, seemed to promise 
a solution pf the difficulty; but it would’‘hot have 
suited those who wished for a union of the three orders, 
nor those who insisted on their separation. Necker 
gave the Tiers Etat the double representation—the 
power; and they brought the will. If there was a 
chance of avoiding the revolution, it was in the king 
exercising al] the power that he could; and, as Ma- 
Jouet said, conceding everything that was just and 
reasonable. .But that a revolution was inevitable, is 
a conclusion that we can hardly escape. The union 
of the three orders in one Assembly was inevitable, 
and that was the Revolution. But it still remains 
a question, whether this one Assembly might not have 
acquiesced in some reasonable and practical reforms, 
if they had been proposed by the king. Yet, on the 
other hand, a constitution, or a modification of existing 
forms, was required. France demanded regular meet- 
ings of the States-General; and how would France have 
consented to their meeting in the old form; and how 
was the problem to be solved of giving to the States- 
General a new constitution ? 

The chief faults of the Constituent Assembly were 
owing to their inexperience. It contained some able 
and many honest men: but it contained two most 
dangerous elements—the royalists of the extreme right, 
and the theorists, few in number, of the extreme Jeft. 
The most dangerous man, beyond all doubt, was 
Robespierre. The Declaration of Rights, as dangerous 
politically as the wildest religious doctrines have been, 
was not regarded by Robespierre “ as a vain theory, 
but as maxims of justice, universal, unalterable, im- 
prescriptible, adapted for application to all people ;” 
and he applied them from the heginning of his career 
to the close of the Constituent Assembly in defending 
every act of violence and insubordination to the 
law. 

Though the Assembly possessed men of ability, it 
contained few who had sound political knowledge. 
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The French nation had not been trained to the conduct 
of political affairs either by experience or by education. 
For a long time the education of that class which sup- 
plied deputies to the Assembly had been conducted on 
a vicious principle in the schools and colleges. The 
study of Greek and Roman history and literature, 
which, if well directed, is adapted to strengthen the 
understanding and to prepare a man for active life, may 
be made the means of weakening the judgment and 
perverting the taste. A vague admiration of the Gre- 
cian republics and of the Roman republic, things that 
had little resemblance except in name, and a fluent 
readiness in appealing to Greek and Roman history for 
illustration, for ornament, for rhetorical effect, without 
regard to the propriety of the application, characterized 
the French of that day. The immense difference 
between antient and modern society was overlooked ; 
and all that might have been learned from a sound 
study of antiquity was neglected, because it was 
unknown : vapid common-places, stale, and sometimes 
dubious anecdotes, was nearly all that even the ablest 
men, who ransacked their college recollections for some 
half-forgotten piece of learning, could produce. The 
useful lessons fhat might have been derived from 
Roman history would certainly not have been applied 
by the classical revolutionists; but the defenders of 
order might have found an example to justify the sup- 
pression of the clubs, in the steady opposition which 
the Romans made to these dangerous associations. * 

The most useful reforms which the Constituent As- 
sembly effected were recommended by their instruc- 
tions; but they went beyond their instructions. If they 
had only done what they were asked to do, their re- 
forms would have been acknowledged as beneficial by 
all except a very few. For the nation to demand a share 
in legislation, the equal distribution of taxation, and 
the redemption of feudal rights, was reasonable, just, 
and practicable. The nation did not demand that the 
royal authority should be reduced to nullity, that the 
clergy should have a constitution, which was a torch 
of discord: it did not cal] for the destructiow of titles 
of honour, the suppression of which offended the vanity 
of a large part of the French nation. The cahiers 
must not be judged by taking single instances: the 
fair estimate of them is made by seeing in what points 
they agree, or in what points a great number of them 
agree, 

The Assembly sometimes acted with wisdom and 
firmness, as on the occasion of the king’s flight. 
Sometimes it acted with precipitation, and fanned the 
flame of disorder, which it ought to have quenched. 
It rejected the plan of the constitution which was sup- 


* Those who are curious to examine this matter will find 
materials in Rein’s ‘ Crimmealrecht der Rémer,’ p. 824, é&c. 

Jn England the study of antiquity has never produced such 
fantastic explosions as in France, A public speaker has 
seldom appealed to his school recollections of antiquity for 
more than a trite quotation fram a Latin poet. If English 
classical education has heen poor in its remulte, it hes at least 
not been so directly mischievous, nor ao ridiculously foclish. 
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ported by Laily-Tollendal and Mounier at the close of] never allow it to remain a “vain theory.” It may be 


August, 1789; and this rejection, a judicious French 
historian (Droz) has considered as the limit of the term 
during which the revotution might have been directed 
and governed.* It allowed the clubs and the press to 
inoculate the whole nation with the principles of 
anarchy. Many of the members were greedy of a tem- 
porary popularity ; and after braving the king and the 
court, they quailed to the orators who declaimed in the 
clubs. This weakness was one of the causes which 
led to the decree that the members of the Constituent 
Assembly could not be elected for the next Assembly ; 
certainly an unwise measure, though we cannot affirm 
that many of them would have been re-elected. 

The faults of the king and of his ministry were as 
great as the faults of the Assembly. Louis never had 
a competent ministry; and though he possessed good 
sense, good intentions, and a real desire to reform, his 
vacillating and uncertain conduct contributed to his 
own degradation, and, combined with circumstances, 
made him guilty of duplicity, for which even circum- 
stances are no excuse. 

The Constituent Assembly gains by a comparison 
with the Assemblies which followed it: and a great 
number of its most distinguished members paid the 
penalty of their political inexperience and their weak- 
ness by shedding their blood on the scaffold. 

Norz.—Robespierre said that the Declaration of 
Rights in the French Constitution of 1791, was not 
a ‘‘ vain theory ;” and he said the truth. The impor- 
tance of the questions involved in this Declaration will 


* See p. 57; and Droz, ‘ Histoire du régne de Louis XVI.,’ 
&e., Liv. x. 

+ Compare Droz, ‘ Histoire de Louis XVI.’ &c., Liv. 7, 10; 
and ‘ Mirabeau et l’Assemblée Constituante,’ chap. 7; Dahl- 
mann, ‘ Geschichte der Franzvsischen Revolution,’ B. iii., 1 ; 
Mignet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ c. 4; Thiers, ‘ Hist.,’ 
&e., ¢. 7. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention Burke’s ‘ Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France.’ Tis great talents 
and his°great name have given an authority to his work, 
which it does not deserve. To say that it contains many 
valuable and just remarks is no more than may be said of all 
that Burke has written. An unprejudiced reader may study 
the ‘ Reflections’ with advantage; for he who can lay aside 
prejudice, will always learn something from looking at both 
sides of a question. But those who cannot exercise an 
impartial judgment on the greatest political event in the his- 
tory of the world, will not have their discrimination improved 
by Burke’s impassioned declamation. Burke’s work in fact did 
great mischief. The judgment of Dahlmann (‘ Geschichte,’ 
&c., p. 424) upon the ‘ Reflections’ is juet, and unanswer- 
able. Mackintosh wrote his ‘ Vindicise Gallicer,’ in reply to 
Burke, when he was a young man; and as the work of a 
young man, it has its merita. . 

As to the reforms demanded by the cahiers, there is a short 
résumé in Young’s ‘Travels in France,’ i., 618, 2nd edition ; 
in Droz, ‘Histoire de Lovia XVI.,’ liv. 10; and a pretty full 
one in the ‘ Hist, Berlem.,’ i., 322. 

The Constitution of 179) is prmted in the ‘ Histoire Par- 
lementaire,’ xi., p, 404, &e. The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and Citizen: stands at the head of it, 


excusable to show in a few words that it is a false 
theory ; and consequently, if not a vain theory, it is 
dangerous. 

The French Declaration of Rights declares “ that 
the principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation; no body, no indwidual, can exercise any 
authority which does not expressly emanate from it.” 
Neither sovereignty, nation, nor rights, are defined. 
All the practical meaning that can*be extracted from 
the Declaration of Rights is this: that for the conser- 
vation and happiness of society, certain fundamental 
principles must be admitted. But we may also collect 
from this Declaration, that such things as cannot be 
enunciated so clearly as to be intelligible, ought not to 
be enunciated at all. The enunciation that ‘ the prin- 
ciple of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation 
(or a nation),” or as it is expressed (Titre iii, Des 
pouvoirs publics) ‘ the sovereignty is one, indivisible, 
inalienable, and imprescriptible; it belongs to the 
nation ; no section of the people and no individual can 
claim the exercise of it,” is vague and ambiguous, and 
not adapted for popular comprehension, which requires 
something positive. 

The sovereignty of the nation is admitted by the 
Constitution to be an abstraction; for the nation 
requires to be represented in a bodily form, in $fa 
legislative body and a king.” All that the sovereign 
nation is supposed to be capahle of doing, as an act 
of sovereignty, is to elect the members of the legis- 
lative body, and even that indirectly.» If a king or 
other chief administrator is elected by a people, their 
functions are still reduced to a vote. A form of 
government, then, being once constituted, the sove- 
reignty of the people, in whatever sense it is under- 
stood, is limited to a few simple acts. Andeeven as to 
the establishment of the form of government, the Con- 
stitution, the people can do no more than choose per- 
sons to frame the constitution ; and if the congtitution 
when framed is presented for their acceptance or 
rejection, they cannot in the nature of things do more 
than accept or reject it as a whole. Deliberation of 
the several articles is not implied in the acceptance or 
rejection of a constitution; and deliberation is impos- 
sible. The sovercignty then of a nation is a fiction, 
which the French Constitution distinctly admits, by 
declaring ‘‘ that the nation from which alone emanates 
all powers can only exercise them by delegation.” But 
the French nation, that is the individuals who voted, 
did not delegate particular powers nor unlimited 
powers: they merely named members to the States- 
General, and expressed their wishes. It is an unsound 
political principle to describe powers as being essen- 
tially in something which, it is admitted, cannot exer- 
cise them. And it is a gross inconsistency to declare 
that there should be an hereditary functionary, a king, 
whose consent should be “necessary to the enactment 
of a law,’ and yet to maintain that the sovereignty 
resides essentially in the people; for whilg the nation 
is declared to possess the sovereignty; ‘t is at the same 
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time declared that a single man can nullify, not the 
will of the nation, (for the will of the nation is another 
fiction), but the will of the legislative body. It might 
easily have been predicted that the sovereign people 
would never allow a king to resist their so-called 
will, even when expressed by their representatives. 
And this is what such men as Robespierre really meant 
by the sovereignty of the people: they could not con- 
ceive one man’s real will opposing the so-called will of 
all. In what manner the will of all might be ex- 
pressed, they did not much concern themselves: it 
might be by an insurrection of a few, provided they 
rose in the name of the invisible all. 

Sovereignty in act must have its living agents. A 
nation is a mere fictitious person, an artificial person, 
like a corporation. It does not consist of all the indi- 
viduals who at any time come under the denomination 
of the nation, any more than a corporation consists of 
a given number of individuals known by particular 
names. The nation and the corporation exist, when 
all the individuals are changed. There is no practical 
principle of sovereignty but this: by whatever living 
person or perfons the supreme power is exercised, the 
purpose of government implies, that powers are exer- 
cised not for the benefit of those who exercise them, 
but for the benefit of all. 

Law, and Government, the highest organization of 
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that is all. He cannot derive his power mom any 
number of individuals, still less from a nation; for a 
nation, as an artificial person, can do no act; and 
viewed as a number of individuals, the whole body of 
individuals cannot act, because age or other incapacity 
prevents some from acting; and the women are ex- 
cluded altogether from joining in political acts, The 
delegation of power, then, from @ nation to an indi- 
vidual is a false theory, equally false with the theory 
of an original contract. 

But though a constitutional king must be acknow- 
ledged to be a power, it is quite consistent to view this 
power as existing for the general interest, and to test 
its acts by that standard. ‘The French of the Revolu- 
tion were led to look with dislike on all embodiments 
of power, in which they only shared the common feel- 
ing of mankind, which is envious of those who exercise 
authority; but this common feeling is corrected by re- 
flection, which teaches us that to hate political power, 
simply as power, in no respect differs from hating all 
individual superiority of strength, understanding, or 
acquirements, A declaration of the sovereignty of the 
people, in the actual circumstances of France, was a 
theoretical absurdity, which made the constitution 
incongruous : but it was really dangerous, because the 
proclamation of this doctrine cherished a cammon 
feeling of mankind, envy and dislike of those who 


Jaw, are a necessity,—a necessary consequence of man’s | exercise power, among a people who were not trained 
constitution. Man can only Hive in society; society | by experience to the working of a free constitution, and 
is therefore a necessity. The organization of political | who from temper and education were more likely to be 
power is also a'necessity : for as society must exist, it! governed by a phrase than determined by a positive 
follows that it must have an organization. The pur- | principle. 

pose of society is asoumed to be a benefit to al] derived} The birth-place of this Declaration of Rights was 
from association. This benefit of all implies the utmost the United States of North America, and the importer 
possible freedom for every individual, freedom to! was Lafayette (p. 25). Mr. Jefferson objected to the 


exercise h® corporeal and his intellectual powers to 
the highest degree, to satisfy his moral wants. This 
utmost freedom of every individual implies the exist- 
ence of law to restrain; but restraint is not imposed 
inerely in order to restrain: it is imposed that freedom 
nay be secured. Then comes the question, how shall 
the power be constituted which imposes restraint, or, 
What is equivalent, in some cases imposes the necessity 
of action? that is the practical question. Few French- 
men in 1791 were wise enough to consider how liberty 
is best secured. The question of a monarchy, that is 
of the embodiment of sovereignty in one living person, 
is not to be considered with reference to the monarch : 
it is to be considered whether it is for the interest of all 
for the supreme power to be exercised by one. Ina 
constitutional monarchy the value of the power which 
aking has, is to be estimated by its adaptation to secure 
.the interest of a}l; and not with reference to himself and 
his family, as a party in the Assembly absurdly sup- 
posed. In a constitutional monarchy, the king must be 
a power, or he will cease to be king: he must be a 
power, in arder that he may be able to act in the inte- 
rest of all. He exists as a power, either simply 
because he exists; or if he is constitutionally declared 
to le a power, he is simply declared to he such; and 


new constitution of the United States that it was not 
accompanied with a Declaration of Rights. Mr. Ma- 
dison, perhaps the man of the soundest judgment of all 
who contributed to form the Kedera} Constitution, did 
not go further even in a democratic system than to ray, ~ 
‘* My own opinion has always been in favour of a bill 
of rights, provided it be so framed as not to imply 
powers not meant to be included in the enumeration. 

Experience proves the inefficacy of a bill of rights on 
those occasions when its control is most needed. Re- 
peated violationg of these parchment barriera have been 
committed by overbearing majorities in every state. 
In Virginia I have seen the bill of rights violated in 
every instance where it has been opposed to a popular 
current.” But in the States of the North American 
Union, no Declaration of Rights, however extravagant, 
could be so dangerous as it was in France. If we could 
for a moment suppose in any of these states a total dis- 
solution of order, the practical] good sense of the 
people and their political experience wauld soon enable 
them to put the abstraction of their sovereignty in such a. 
palpable form as would check anarchy and secure ssen’s: 
persons and property. The abstraction of the nation's 
sovereignty, the phantoms of natural end imprescrip- 
tible rights, would be replaced by positive séalities. 

@ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Wuite the Constituent Assembly was revising the | ment met at one place to elect the deputies. The consti- 


Constitution, the elections were going on, and the new 
members assembled, on the 1st of October, in the hall 
of the former Assembly. Thus there was no interrup- 
tion in the sittings: the constitution had declared the 
legislative body to be permanent. But instead of 
twelve hundred members, the number was only seven 
hundred and forty-five; and so far the new Assembly 
had an advantage over the former.” According to the 
constitution, the elections commenced in the cantons 
with the election of electors by those who were quali- 
fied to vote. The qualifications for an active citizen, 
that is, for voting in the primary assemblies, were, to 
be a French citizen, to be twenty-five years of age, 
to have been domiciliated in the town or canton a cer- 
tain time, to have paid direct taxes at least equal to 
three days’ labour, and to produce the receipt; not 
to be a domestic servant; to be enrolled in the muni- 
cipality of the place of domicile in the National Guard; 
to have taken the civic oath: certain persons were 
deprived, of the franchise, those for instance who had 


tution made the number of deputies 745; but the num- 
ber that each department was to send depended on the * 
three proportions of territory, populatjon, and amount 
of direct taxation. Two hundred and forty-seven 
deputies were considered as representing territory, and 
each department sent three deputies in respect of terri- 
tory, with the exception of the department of Paris, 
which being very small, sent only one. This deduction 
of two deputies from the territory of the department 
of Paris reduced to 745 the number which other- 
wise would have been 747; for 249 deputies -were 
allowed in respect of population, and 249 more in 
respect of direct taxation. The whole mass of the 
active population was divided into 249 equal parts, 
and each department named as many deputies as it 
containedeparts of the population. Also the sum-total 
of direct taxation of the kingdom was divided into 249 
equal parts; and each department named as many 
deputies as it paid parts of direct taxation. The de- 
partment of Paris gained under these two heads more 


been declared insolvent, and had net paid their debts | than it lost in respect of the smallness of its terti- 


in full. 


The deputies to the States-Gencral had also | tory, and it sent in all twenty-four deputies. 


The 


not been chosen directly, but by electors who were | department of Rhéne-et-Loire, which contained Lyon, 


elected for that purpose. The primary electors in each 
canton composed a body of 600 to 900 electors; but 
if the canton was very populous, there was more than 
one primary electoral body, each of which on an 
average chose four or five electors. In order to be 
eligible as an elector, 8 man was required to have, in 
addition to the qualifications of a primary elector, 
a certain income as proprietor, or as the possessor 
of a life estate, or to rent a house of a certain value; 
but there were various modifications in the case of 
towns of 6,000 inhabitants, and under that number, and 
also for cduntry places.+ ‘The electors of each depart- 


* A list of the members of the Legislative Assembly is 
printed at the end of the twelfth volume of the ‘ Histoire 
Parlementaire ;’ and in the same place is also printed a list 
of the members of the first Assembly, that is, of the deputies 
to the States-General. A comparison of the two lists is 
curious. In consequence of a decree of the Constituent, 
already referred to, the two lists are entirely different. 

The list of the deputies to the States-General, as here 
given, consists of 308 deputies of the clergy, 288 of the nobi- 
lity, and 62] of the Tiers Etat. At the end of the list of the 
nobility is this mote: “ The nobility of Bretagne not having 
i : the States-General, does not appear in this list.” 

p. 4. 

+ The property qualification for the electors was introduced 
in the revision of the Constitition, and did not apply to the 
primary elections for the Legislative, which were already 
over. Jt was one of the few alterations that were made in 
the revisiwn, The ‘ Hist. Pagkem ,’ has not clearly explained 
the modifitttion of this aticle of the Constitution. See 
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sent fifteen deputies. Jlaute Garonne, which con- 
tained Toulouse, sent twelve deputies ; and Gironde, 
which contained Bordeaux, also sent twelve. Hautes- 
Alpes sent five deputies, and Hautes-Pyrénées sent six. 
As every department, except Paris, sent three deputies 
in respect of territory, the relative population and 
wealth of the departments are shown by the number 
of deputies above three. Every departmental electoral 
college chose, in addition to the deputies, a number of 
supplementary deputies (suppléans) equal to one*third 
of the deputies. Every man was eligible as a deputy 
who had the qualification of an active citizen, and no 
other was required. 

The Constitution declared that the legislature should 
be renewed every two years; and each period of two 
years formed a Legislature. But the first Legislative 
Assembly was only to sit to the end of April, 1793. 
The members of the legislative body were eligible to 
a following legislature, but could not be elected again 
till after the interval of one legislature. 

The revision of the Constitution had introduced 
some amendments into the electoral system. But all 
the members of the Legislative Assembly were new, 
for the Constituent had declared that none of its 
members should. be eligible: it had deprived them all 
even of the chance of re-election. The number of 
lawyers was larger than in the Constituent Assembly, 
in ali about three hundred; and many of the deputies 
were very young: it is said that there were sixty 
under six-and-twenty years of age. The Legislative 
Assembly consisted chiefly of obscure men, without 
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government in actual existence. The Revolution of 


operate with a king deprived of power, irresolute, and; ’89 brought him back, and be returned to France a 


surrounded by increasing difficulties. The deputies to 
the States-General were elected before the Revolution: 
the deputies to the Legislative Assembly were elected 
when the revolutionary principles were in full force. 
Neither the court, nor the nobility, nor the clergy, 
exercised much influence in these elections. 

The Legislatire Assembly contained a cété droit, 
gauche, and a centre, like the Constituent, but of a 
different character. The cété droit consisted of the 
Constitutional party, of the Feuillans; and its external 
support was the club of the Feuillans and the middle 
classes. In general all the constituted authorities were 
favourable to it. The chief deputies of this side were 
Dumas, Ramond, Vaublanc, and Pastoret, who was 
elected the first president: they kept up a kind of 
connection with the court through Barnave, Duport, 
and the Lameth, the leaders of the constitutional party 
in the Jatter months of the Constituent; but the court 
paid little attention to the advice of Barnave and those 
of the same opinions. The cété gauche contained the 
party called the Girondin, many of the leading members 
of which were the deputies from the department of 
Gironde—Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, and Grange- 
neuve. Isnard a Provencal, and Condorcet and Brissot, 
both deputies from Paris, joined this party. Condorcet 
was a marquis before titles were abolished; but he 
earned a greater name than a title by his mathematical 
and philosophical writings. He was a friend of D’Alem- 
bert, and a disciple of Voltaire, whose life he wrote.* 
Ile was ar. ardent enthusiast, a believer in human per- 
fectibility, a man of lofty and generous thoughts ; but 
he had no political talent. Brissot, who signed himself 
Brissot de Warville, was born at Warville, near Chartres, 
where his father was a pastrycook, though Brissot 
claimed a more dignified pedigree. He was designed 
to be a lawyer, but his predilection for literature was 
stronger than for Jaw. Brissot had considerable literary 
acquirements, and was well acquainted with the English 
language and with English authors. When a very 
young man, he was the editor of the ‘Courier de 
l'Europe,’ a paper published at Boulogne. After the 
suppression of this paper by the government, he had 
nothing to depend upon except his pen, and he wrote 
largely on metaphysical and political subjects. During 
a residence in London, about 1783, he undertook a 
periodical entitled ‘ Universal Correspondence on all 
that concerns the Happiness of Men and Society.’ 
The object of this work was to diffuse political infor- 
mation in France, which the French government did 
not want. On his return to France he was rewarded 
with lodgings in the Bastille, though only for a short 
time. His pen again brought him into difficulties, and 
a lettre-de-cachet was ready to consign him a second 
time to prison, when he escaped to England, and thence 
went to the newly-established States of North America, 
where he had the opportunity of seeing a republican 


* It is primted in some editions of Voltaire’s works. 


republican in theory, Brissot had more political 
knowledge than most members of the Legislative As- 
sembly; and he had the advantage of being well 
acgnainted with the institutions of England and Ame- 
rica, and with the condition of the states of Europe. 
There was some scandal attached to the early part of 
his life: he had known the want of money, and pro- 
bably had not escaped quite pure through that trying 
ordeal. His journal was the ‘ Patriote ;’ but that did 
not occupy all his time: he was active in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and active at the Jacobins. His 
superior information gave him weight, and he exercised 
great influence.* Pétion also came from Chartres, 
and he was probably assisted by his old comrade while 
he was a member of the Constituent. 

The Girondins looked on kingly power as a worn-out 
institution, yet they had not any direct intention to 
subvert the present order of things: if the Republic 
came, they would welcome it, and by their superior 
talents prevent power from falling into the hands of the 
mass, of the rabble. 

The cété gauche contained men whose opinions went 
beyond those of the rest; who stood towards the gauche 
in the Legislative Assemb¥#) nearly the same,relation 
in which Robespierre, Pét. N nd Buzot stood to the 
gauche in the Constituent. * ‘nomg these extreme men 
were Couthon, Chabot, Bafre, and Merlin of Thion- 
ville, who at first served tthe Girondins by their con- 
nection with the elhs anf the people, with the Jacobins 
and the Cordeliers, with the restless faubourgs. At the 
Jacobins they had their true and faithful Robespierre, 
who; excluded fom the Legislative by his own measure, 
now shone with all the radiance of a self-denying 
patriot. But his self-denial was not pure: he foresaw 
that the Legislative Assembly would not be the great 
political theatre, and he knew that he should rule in 
the Society of the Friends of the Constitution sitting at 
the Jacobins. Here Robespierre was now supreme: 
the populace had already chosen him for their idol. 
On the day when the Constituent Assembly was dis- 
solved, Pétion and Robespierre were covered with 
popular applause as they left the hall, and civic crowns 
were placed on their heads. At the Cordeliers, the 
extreme party in the Assembly had to support them, 
Danton, Desmoulins, and Fabre d’Kglantine, the 
leaders of a body of members more exalted than the 
Jacobins. In the distance, waiting his time and his 
summons, was the brewer Santerre, the hero of the 
Bastille, who wielded the fierce democracy of the fau- 
bourgs. The centre contained a large number of men 
who were attached to the Constitution, and were in 
favour of moderation; but there was nothing ontside 


* Some particulars of his fife are collected in the ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xii., 6, &e., where it is said that “he had no fixed 
principles—the only dogma that he professed wad the immor- 
tality of the soul.” See also *¥fist. Partem.,’ xii, 431. 

Madame Roland's character of bim aypreayy t0 be discri- 
minating. (‘ Mémoises,’ iy 272.) 
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of the Assembly to support this party; and when the 
state of public affairs became more critical, and opinions 
more extreme, it was absorbed in the cété gauche. 

The first meetings of the Legislative Assembly were 
spent in trivial matters, which showed the unfitness 
of the members for serious business. After the verifi- 
cation of their powers, they assumed the title of the 
National Legislative Assembly. An idle debate fol- 
lowed about the form of taking the oath, which the 
Constitution prescribed. It was determined that the 
president should name twelve of the oldest deputies 
to go and fetch the Constitutional Act; and after a few 
minutes, an usher proclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I announce 
to the National Assembly the Constitutional Act.” It 
nade its appearance, in the midst of great applause, in 
the hands of Camus, the archivist, escorted by the 
ushers, a detachment of National Guards and gendar- 
. merie, and the twelve deputies. Each member sepa- 
rately laid his hand upon the ‘“‘ New Gospel,” as the 
‘Ami du Roi’ wittily named it, and took the constitu- 
tional oath “to live free or to die;’”’ Camus all the 
while holding the Constitution fast, as if he were afraid 
it might be stolen. ‘‘ But among the orators of this 
pious opera,” says ‘L’Ami du Roi,’ ‘“‘he who has 
created the greatest sensation is the sieur Brissot, who 
was treated with applause extravagant and even 
ironicaP: it was supposed that it would cost this famous 
republican a good deal to swear fidelity to the king; 
however one must allow that the sieur Brissot got out 
of it with a pretty good grace; the pleasure of seeing 
himself, in spite of envy, seated on one of the national 
thrones, made him swallow without grimace the pill 
of the oath.” 

The Assembly sent a deputation to the king, to 
inform him that they were sitting. The Minister 
of Justice told the deputation that the king would see 
them the next day; but the deputation thought that 
the public safety required an immediate interview, and 
it was granted. When the president of the deputation 
had approached the king within four paces, he said, 
‘“‘ Sire, the National Legislative Assembly is definitively 
constituted: it sends us to inform your majesty of it;” 
and that was all. The king asked the speaker the 
names of his colleagues: the speaker replied that he 
did not know them. As they were going away, the 
king said, ‘I shall not be able to see you before 
Friday.” The president in his report to the Assembly 
said, “I did not think it my business to make any 
reply to the king; we saluted him again, and went 
away.” The Assembly approved of the laconic speech 
of the speaker of the deputation; and to make the 
king some return fot his want of politeness, they 
decreed that he should not be addressed by the titles 
“Sire” and ‘ Majesty,” and that he should have 
a chair in the Assembly exactly like that of the presi- 
dent. But this decree was repealed on the fellowing 
day. A good understanding was restored by the 
king’s visit to the Assembly; and he was received 
with applause by the epectators, notwithstanding his 
gilded chair was there, a monument of the weakness 
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and self-contradiction of the Legislative Assembly. 
The king's address touched on imatters of finance, 
commerce, and the consolidation of the new govern- 
ment; he promised to do his best to restore discipline 
in the army, to put the kingdom in a state of defence, 
and to diffuse such a just notion of the French Revo- 
lution as would re-establish a good understanding with 
all the states of Europe. He said, that in order that 
their important labours might produce all the good 
that was expected from them, there flust be harmony 
between the king and the legislative body; that thus 
the property and the creed of every man would be 
protected, and no one would any longer have an excuse 
for staying away from a country in which the laws 
should be rigorously executed, and in which all rights 
would be respected. The king here touched on the two 
great questions of the day, the emigration and the 
religious troubles, which in fact occupied the Assembly 
for some time. Montmorin was still minister for 
foreign affairs, and Duportail for war. Bertrand de 
Moleville, whose ‘ Annals’ have often been quoted, 
became minister of marine on the Ist of October.® 

The Constituent Assembly left difficylties for the 
Legislative to solve. In September, Louis had an- 
nounced to the kings of Europe his free acceptance 
of the Constitution. Copies of the Constitution, on 
fine blue paper, were sent to all the French ambassg- 
dors at foreign courts; and copies on China paper, 
ornamented with trophies and tricolor flags, were sent to 
the kings. Charles IV., king of Spain, sent no answer : 
Gustavus III., king of Sweden, sent hisecircular back 
unopened. The king of Prussia, England, and the 
emperor gave pacific replies; and the emperor endea- 
voured to prevail on the French princes and the nobles 
to return to France.t Louis wrote a letter to his bro- 
thers, in which he declared his free acceptauce of the 
Constitution, and rejected the idea of all interference 
of foreign powers: he complained that his brothers had 
protested against his oath to maintain the Constitution, 
that the Comte d’Artois had gone to Pilnitz without 
his consent, and he expressed his sorrow at such pro- 
ceedings, which had the effect of making him appear 
to act inconsistently.} 

Avignon and the Comtat were first attached to the 
department of the Bouches du Rhone, but a decree 
of the 2nd of October constituted them the department 
of Vaucluse. This unfortunate country had never 
been quiet since the first outbreak against the Papal 
authority. Mediators were sent from Paris, and among 
them the Abbé Mulot, who had the usual fate of a 
mediator in being accused of partiality. On the 16th 
of October the fanatical populace were excited by pla- 
cards to rise against the constituted authorities: it was 


* He gives an account of his appointment, ‘Annals,’ v., 
c.1. The queen said to him, “Come, M. Bertrand, let us 
take courage; let us be patient, firm, and consistent, and I 
hope all is not lost yet.” 

+ See the answers of the various courts in Bertrand de 
Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., vol. ix., App. 2. e 

t Poujoulat, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ i., 274. 
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reported that the statue of the Virgin, in the church 
of the Cordeliers, had shed tears, and the ignorant 
people of Avignon were ready to avenge the venerated 
image. A crowd collected in the church; another 
party seized the gates of the city, and turned the can- 
nons against the town. Lescuyer, a notary, secretaire- 
greffier of the commune and an elector, was seized by 
a body of armed men and dragged into the church 
of the Cordeliers, where he was murdered at the foot 
of the statue of the Virgin. His body was treated 
with savage indignity; and his watch and the money 
that he had about him were stolen. On the 17th the 
prisons were fired, and some of the prisoners set free. 
The National Guard re-established tranquillity for 
a time; but murder, pillage, and every imaginable 
atrocity still distracted this unhappy country, A 
sanguinary monster, named Jourdan Coupe-téte, said 
to be the man who cut off the heads of the two 
guards at Versailles, on the 6th of October, directed 
a band of assassins, and committed the most horrid 
butcheries,* 

The Legislative Assembly soon showed that they 
would noti.repress violence. In November they re- 
pealed the decree of the Constituent with respect to 
clubs and associations, and received petitions from 
them. They also allowed those who were not active 
ritizens, and consequently not entitled to be enrolled 
in the National Guard, to be armed with pikes, on the 
condition that every pikeman should be enrolled, and 
the whole body should be at the order of the com- 
mander of the National Guard. The red cap also 
made its appearance in this winter, as the sign of 
liberty ; and though worn by the lower class only at 
first, others soon adopted it. 

The civil constitution of the clergy was not made 
a part of the Constitution, but the Assembly deter- 
mined to enforce it. The report of Gallois and Gen- 
sonné (October 9), who were sent as commissioners 
into the departments of La Vendée and Deux Sevres, 
to ascertain the causes of the recent troubles there, 
contains this remarkable admission: ‘ The epoch of 
the taking the ecclesiastical oath has been for the 
department of La Vendée the beginning of its trou- 
bles; up to that time the people had enjoyed the 
greatest tranquillity”—and “the constancy of the 
people of this department in adhering to their religious 
rites, and the unlimited confidence which the priests 
enjoy to whom they are accustomed, are one of the 
principal elements of the troubles which have agitated 
and may still agitate these people.” + This report gives 


* ¢ Hist. Parlem.,’ xii., 419; Lamartine, ‘Histoire des 
Girondins,’ Liv. x., 684. 

+ ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xii., 77; also printed in the ‘Histoire 
de la Rév. Frang.’ of Thiers. This report is exceedingly 
curious and instructive, and very moderate in its language. 
It is not material interests only which will agitate a people. 
To interfere with their faith, or, it may he with their super- 
stition, will raise a tempest that no power can assuage. 
The philosaphy of the Assembly was a spurious philosophy; 
for real philosophy looks with toleration on all sincere belief : 
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a striking picture of an ignorant, simple-minded, peace> 
able people who were strongly attached to their reli- 
gious ceremonial and their priests, “‘ Their religion, that 
is to say, religion as they conceive it, is become for 
them the strongest, and, as one may say, the only 
moral habitude of their life; the most important object 
which it presents to htem is the worship of images ; 
and the minister of this worship, he whom the inha- 
bitants of the country regard as the dispenser of the 
favours of heaven, who,:by the fervor of his prayers, 
can temper the seasons, and who disposes of the hap- 
piness of a future life, centres in his person the dearest 
and most lively affections of their souls.” 

The schism occasioned by the civil constitution of 
the clergy divided this happy community into two 
hostile bodies; one body, and they were the great 
majority, who stuck to their former priests, and another 
who attached themselves to the constitutional priests, 
or the intruders as they were called. The religious 
division produced a political separation: the small 
number who went to the churches of the constitutional 
priests (prétres assermentés) called themselves and were 
called patriots. ‘Those who went to the churches of 
the priests who had not taken the oath, were called 
and called themselves aristocrats. ‘* This division into 
prétres assermentés and nonassermentés,” gays the 
report, “ has established a real scission among the 
people of their parishes; families are divided; women 
separate themselves from their husbands; children 
leave their fathers.” The mode in which the Assembly 
proposed to heal this breach was by a decree of the 
29th of November, which, after a long preamble, de- 
clared that within eight days from the date of the pub- 
lication of the present decree, all the ecclesiastics, 
except those who had conformed to the decree of the 
27th of November last, should be bound to present 
themselves before the municipality of their place of 
domicile, and there to take the civic oath in the terma of 
the fifth article of the second title of the Constitution ; 
after the expiration of the eight days, lists were to he 
made out of the priests who had taken and‘those who 
had not taken the civic oath; and those who had not 
taken it were to forfeit their pensions and allowances, 
and were to be considered suspects of revolt against 
the law and of bad intentions against the country, and 
placed under particular surveillance; they might be 
removed from their place of domicile, if troubles should 
arise there in consequence of religious opinions; and 
if any ecclesiastic encouraged disobedience to the law 
and to the constituted authorities, he was punishable 
with two years’ imprisonment.* The debates on this 
affair were opened by Couthon with some coarse sar- 
casms against the refractory priests and their holy- 
water; and he was followed by Fauchet, now consti- 
tutional bishop of Calvados, 


their political wisdom was folly; for « true politician knows 

that he must treat with respect the superstition which as a 

man he may despise. Compare Dumouriez, ‘ Mém.,’ ii. 126. 
* Hist. Parlem.,” xii., 150. 
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The apeech of Fauchet was against persecution: 
“ Fanaticism,” be said, “was greedy of persecution ; 
philosophy abhorred it, true religion censured it, and 
the National Assembly of France would not establish it 
by law.” He said that, in comparison with these refrac- 
tory priests, “ atheists were angels ;” he recommended, 
however, to tolerate these worse than atheists, but not 
to pay them. - 

A petition to the king, signed by ten members of 
the directory of the department of Paris, prayed him 
to refuse his sanction to the decree of the 29th of No- 
vember, but at the same time it urged him to support 
with all his power the wish which the Assembly had 
expressed “‘ with respect to the rebels who were con- 
aspiring on the frontiers of the kingdom.” This peti- 
tion, signed by Talleyrand and Beaumetz, and eight 
others, is a well-written document, in which the 
question is handled with fairness and ability, and the 
injustice and impolicy of the decree are unanswerably 
shown.* The king exercised his veto now for the 
second time, for he had already, a few weeks before, 
exercised it upon a decree relating to the emigrants. 

The emigration began after the surrender of the 
Bastille, and it went on by fits. Most of the emigrants 
went to Germany, into the neighbouring archbishopric 
of Treves, Coblenz was the head-quarters of the 
king’s brethers, whence they wrote to the king before 
" he had accepted the constitution, and protested against 
the new order of things. The prince of Condé was at 
Worms, the bishop of which place was elector of 
Mainz. The viscount Mirabeau was in the Breisyau. 
Altogether there were, it is said, twenty thousand 
emigrants and their adherents hanging on the French 
frontier, a number utterly impotent to effect a counter- 
revolution, but sufficient to cause serious uneasiness, 
and to alarm France in its present state of excitement 
and unsteady government. The influence of the emi- 
grations on the future condition of France may be 
difficult to estimate. ‘* Without the emigration,” says 
Mignet, ‘‘ there would have been no republic :”” he who 
will venturg to contradict him, may allege many good 
reasons against this opinion ; but after all he will leave 
the question doubtful. 

On the 18th of October the king addressed a letter 
countersigned by Bertrand de Moleville to the com- 
manders of the ports, in which he said that he was 
informed that the emigration was daily increasing in 
the navy, and he urged the officers to keep to their 
duties, to stay at their posts and to co-operate with 
him frankly and loyally. A similar letter, counter- 
signed by Duportail, was sent to the general officers 
and the commandants of the forces, in which they 
were told to inform all those who were under their 
orders, officers and soldiers, that the happiness of their 
country depended on their union, their mutual confi- 


* The history of this refusal of the king is given by the 
ininister, Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &e., v., c. 5, 6. 
The petition was signed by the members as individuals, in 
conformity with the deeree of the Cunstituent, which forbade 
all bodies to petition in a collective name. 
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dence, their entire submission to the laws, and their 
active zeal-in causing them to Be executed. On the 
14th of October appeared the king's proclamation 
concerning the emigrations. The king, says Bertrand 
de Moleville, privately recommended “each of us to 
use every possible means in our respective depart- 
ments to prevent emigration: we did what we could, 
but unfortunately with more zeal than success.” 

The matter was taken up by the Assembly on the 
20th, and the debate was opened by a speech of 
Brissot in favour of measures against the emigrants. 
Some of the ministers thought that this debate might 
be avoided if the king would write to his brothers. 
He wrote on the 16th of October, to invite them to 
return, or at least to abandon the designs in which 
they seemed to be engaged. The letter was no secret: 
several copies of it were distributed, and it was 
inserted in some public papers; but it produced no 
effect on the princes or on the Assembly. On the 9th 
of November a decree consisting of sixteen articles 
was passed concerning the emigrants; the first article 
was to the effect that the Frenchmen who were cole 
lected beydnd the frontiers were from the date of the 
decree declared to be suspected of conspiracy against 
France: the second article was, if on the lst of 
January, 1792, they were still collected, they should 
be declared guilty of conspiracy, prosecuted as such 
and punished with death. As to the French princes, 
and the civil and military oflicers, who were such at 
the time of quitting the kingdom, their absence on the 
Ist of January, 1792, “‘shall render ‘them guilty of the 
same crime of conspiracy against the country and they 
shall be punished with death.” The income of the 
property of those who should be condemned (par 
contumace) should be forfeited to the nation during 
their life, without prejudice to the rights gf wives, 
children, or creditors. From the date of the decree 
all the revenues of the absent French princes were 
declared to be sequestered ; and no payment or allow- 
ance of any kind could be made to them. By a letter 
dated the 11th of November, Louis urgently entreated 
Monsieur to return: ‘‘ Prove,” he said, “‘ that you are 
my brother and a Frenchman by yielding to my 
entreaties: your true place is near me,” But Mon- 
sieur did not think that Paris was the place for him, 
and he coolly declined to come: he said, “ The order 
which the letter contains for me to return to my place 
near your royal person, is not the free expression of 
your will; and my honour, my duty, even my affec- 
tion, alike forbid me to obey: if your majesty wishes 
to know all these motives more in detail, I entreat 
your majesty to recall to mind my letter of the 10th 
of September last.” If Monsieur had added to the 
motives “honour,” “duty,” and “ affection,” his 
** fears,’ he would have said more truth. The king 
sent a letter to the Comte d’Artois in stronger terms, 
and in a different tone: he did not address him by the 
title of brother; and he got an answer of the same 
date as Monsieur’s letter (the 3rd of December) equally 
positive and more cold and formal. The Assembly by 
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& proclamation summoned Monsieur to return in two 
months: Monsieur answered by a proclamation from 
Coblenz, which was a parody of that of the Assembly, 
well enough for a school boy, but, if it is genuine, 
unworthy of a man of sense, and which showed his 
total disregard of the difficulties in which his brother 
was placed. * 

The king however did exercise his veto: and before 
his brother could answer his letter he refused his 
consent to the éntire decree (November 12th); but he 
was willing to sanction certain articles of it, and in a 
proclamation of the same date (November 12th) he 
explained his reasons for refusing his sanction to the 
whole decree. The king’s two vetos did not cause 
cither riots nor very violent movements in the clubs, 
a fact which appears to be explained by the circum- 
‘stance that the most violent opponents of the kingly 
authority were now in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was the great theatre of all political activity and passion. 
But the emigration and the precipitate decrees of the 
Assembly, and the king’s veto had changed the aspect 
of public affairs ; and the interest which has hitherto 
been confingd to France is now transferred ‘iso to the 
frontiers and to foreign states. 

On the 8th of October, Lafayette gave in his resigna- 
tion as commandant-general of the army of Paris, 
pursuant to an article of a decree made on the 12th 
of September; and, the same day he addressed a letter 
to the National Guard of Paris. The Parisian army 
resolved that an answer should be returned expressive 
of their affeation and regret; that he should receive a 
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making himaelf Mayor of the Palace (maire du palais), 
She had also the delusive hope that if Pétion knew 
that the court interested itself in hig election, it might 
bring him over to the king. ‘But she knew little of 
this man’s character: popular applause was what he 
sought, not the favour of a tottering throne. Manuel 
was appointed procureur of the commune, with Danton, 
the leader of the Cordeliers, for his substitute. The 
way was now prepared for the domination of the 
commune of Paris. 

The convulsive agonies of the Old World were felt 
in the new. The island of St. Domingo, the largest 
and most fertile of the Antilles, was partly French and 
partly Spanish. The French part was now agitated 
by troubles which the planters attributed to the decree 
of the 15th of May, 1791, to the influence of the 
Friends of the Blacks, and to pretended emissaries of 
this society. The allegations of the planters were 
supported and denied in pamphlets, journals, and the 
speeches in the clubs and the Assembly ; but the origin 
of the troubles was much more remote. The condition 
of the slaves, hard and intolerable, had produced 
revolts among the negroes in 1708, which were only 
suppressed by vigorous measures, and with great 
cruelty. The disorders, once commenced, had never 
ceased ; and the planters had often to defend themselves 
against formidable bands of negroes, The whites had 
never been able to contend against the negroes without 
the assistance of the mulattoes;+ and yet, when the 
Revolution of '89 wafted across the wide Atlantic the 
doctrine of equality and the rights of man, the colonists, 


present of a gold hilted sword, with the inscription, | instead of accepting the declaration in a sense favour- 
“To Lafayette, the Parisian army grateful, the fourth|able to the mulattoes, only treated them with more 


?? 


year of Liberty ;” and that a petition should be 
presented to the Assembly to request them to make the 
general snme compensation for all his sacrifices. The 
council-general of the commune decreed that a gold 
medal should be struck in honour of Lafayette, and 
that the statue of Washington, by Houdon, should be 
giveh to Lafayette, to be placed by him in one of his 
domains, ‘that he may always have before his eyes his 
friend and the man who has taught him to serve so 
gloriously the liberty of his country.” Marat did not 
let the general off so well: he denounced him as a 
traitor. 

Bailly's administration was also at an end, and 
Lafayette and Pétion were candidates for the important 
place of Maire. On the 17th of November Pétion was 
elected by a great majority. Lafayette was opposed by 
the Royalists on account of his conduct with respect to 
the royal family, and by the Jacobins and the lower 
class of active citizens on account of the firing in the 
Champ-de-Mars. The queen, who hated Lafayette, 


contempt and showed them less confidence. Ogé, a 
mulatto, was deputed by the mulattoes of St. Domingo 
to go to Paris to maintain their claims before the 
Constituent. At Paris he became acquainted with 
Brissot and Grégoire, and was made a member of the 
society of the Friends of the Blacks. From Paris he 
came to England, where he became acquainted with 
Clarkson ; and his views being enlarged he,,who was 
the representative of the mulattoes, became the defender 


* Brissot, in his journal of the 14th of November, which 
recommended Pétion for the mayoralty, says: ““M. Pétion 
has received at London a most favourable reception from the 
English patriots. He was present at a civic festival which 
the Revolutionary Society celebrated in honour of the anni- 
versary cf the English Revolution. That of France was not 
forgotten. There was a great number of toasts, of which the 
following were the principal:—The Rights of Man; the 
Revolution of 1688; the Revolution of France; may revolu- 
tions have no other limit than that of tyranny; may Edmund 
Burke long continue to serve the cause of Liberty—by writing 


and had received personal evidence of the rudeness of| against it. A toast proposed by M. Pétion was enthu- 


Pétion, preferred a Jacobin and republican, whom she 
called a fool, to Lafayette of whom she said that he 


only desired to be Mayor of Paris with the view of 


siastically received :—‘ the eternal union of the English and 
French people founded on the unchangeable principles of 
justice and liberty.’ The feast ended with the celebrated air 
“ca ira;” thatair which makes tyrants grow pale, and gives 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xii., 231, which gives the proclamation | to the world the signal of liberty.”” 


of the Assembly, and the parody, from the Moniteur of the 
13th of December, 


+ By the mulattoes the authorities mean the free people 


of colour. 
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of the cause of all the blacks. On bis return to Paris | insurgents formed a camp near Cap Francais, and they 
he urged the committee of the Constituent to give full | received guns and cannons from=unknown auxiliaries, 
effect to the declaration of rights, to rescue the slaves|whom some designated as English, Dutch, or Span- 
from the dominion of their masters. Finding that he : iards. On this news reaching Paris, Bertrand de 
could not by his prayers obtain from the Assembly , Moleville, by the order of the king, sent off a reinforce- 
what he wished, he returned to St. Domingo, resolved ment of troops tothe island. In September the whites 
to obtain it by force. He raised the standard of | and the mulattoes at Port-au-Prince made a concordat, 
insurrection and was joined by many of the mulattoes, ' for the whites saw the necessity of uniting themselves 
and it was with some difficulty that the whites sup- to the people of colour in order to check the insurrec- 
pressed the outbreak. Oge escaped into the Spanish tion of the negroes, The terms which the mulattoes 
part of the island: a price was set upon his head by offered were accepted—“ that there should be between 
Blanchelande, the French governor, and he was them no difference except that of merit.” 

delivered up by the Spaniards. He was tortured in Brissot, one of the Friends of the Blacks, attacked | 


prison in order to wring from him the names of his 
accomplices, but torture could extract no secret from 
this heroic man. ‘‘ Liberty,” “ equality,” the words 
that the Declaration of Rights had taught him, was all 
that he uttered. He perished by the ignominious and 
cruel death of the wheel, and his mutilated body was 
thrown on the road side. ‘‘Ogé,” said Malouet in the 
Constituent Assembly, “ deserved his death; he was 
a criminal, and an assassin.” “If Ogé is culpable,” 
said Grégoire, ‘‘ we all are.’’ 

The blood of Ogé cried out for vengeance, and the 
cry was heard. 


In August 1791, on a signal given by ,such a man had influence. 


the Minister of Marine for his prompt measures in 
sending off troops. He declared that the news from 
St. Domingo was false, an aristocratical manceuvre: 
he asked by what fatality it happened that this news 
arrived just at the time when the emigrations were 
increasing, when the rebels were collecting on the 
frontiers, when the colonists threatened the Assembly 
that they would throw off the dominion of the mother 
country ? was it not a ramification of one great treason- 
able plot?, This speech gives a just measure of the 
capacity and common sense of that Assembly in which 
There were men in the 


the mulattoes, the black man rose in all his terrors. | Assembly who were not sorry that the news was true, 
Fifty thousand negroes and mulattoes, inflamed by the or who were at least altogether indifferent about the 
remembrance of years of cruel bondage and insult, ' colonists; the scene was remote, the state of France was 
armed with torches and the instruments of their toil, daily becoming more critical, and St. Domingo was 


set fire to all the houses for six leagues round Cap 
Francais. They massacred every white who fell into 
their hands, they spared none, not even children. The 
slave who was faithful to his master perished with him. 
In a few hours hundreds of houses were levelled with 
the ground; sugar and coffee works were destroyed ; 
the country was covered with smoking ruins and the 
mangled limbs of those who the evening before were 
living in security and in luxury. The whites who 
escaped from the carnage ‘fled for refuge to Cap 
Frangais, or hid themselves in caves or forests. 











The! 


soon forgotten till a new servile war brought the blacks 
their independence. t 

* Bertrand de Moleville says, “they had muskets and 
cannon, with which, it is said, they were supplied by the 
Dutch and Spaniards.” The negroes could no doubt obtain 
arms from Dutchmen, Spaniards, or Englishmen by paying 
for them; but it is absurd to suppose, as some Frenchmen 
did, that the authorities of any slave holding countries sup- 
plied arms. 

t As to the affairs of St. Domingo, see Lamartine, ‘ Ilis- 
toire des Girondins,’ Liv. x., 8., &c. ; ‘ Hist. Parlem.’ xij, 295. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAR. 


Earty in November, Montmorin resigned the min- 
istry of foreign affairs, which Delessart took till a 
successor should be named; but at the end of No- 
vember he was finally appointed to this important 
place. On the 2nd of December, Duportail, the 
minister of war, resigned; and on the 7th, Louis de 
Narbonne, @ personal friend of Madame de Staél and 
of Condorcet's beautiful wife, was appointed to succeed 
him. Delessart was succeeded in the interior by 
Cahier de Gerville. Bertrand de Moleville remained 
at the marine, 4 whan ‘justly suspected of the most 


determined hostility to the constitution, and more 
adapted for intrigues than great measures.* 

The question of the emigrants on the Rhine now 
occupied the Assembly, and the discussion was opened 
by Isnard on the 29th of November. He called for 
prompt and vigorous measures. ‘Do not fear,” he 
said, “ to provoke the great powers of Europe to war— 
tell Europe that you respect the constitutions of all 

* As to his hiring persons to applaud from the galleries 


of the Assembly, when the ministers were at the bar, and on 
other occasions, see the note in ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ siii., 41. 
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a proclamation summoned M onsieur to return in two 
months: Monsieur answered by a proclamation from 
Coblenz, which was a parody of that of the Assembly, 
well enough for a school boy, but, if it is genuine, 
unworthy of a man of sense, and which showed his 
total disregard of the difficulties in which his brother 
wa» placed.* 

The king however did exercise his veto: and before 
his brother could answer his letter he refused his 
consent to the éntire decree (November 12th); but he 
was willing to sanction certain articles of it, and in a 
proclamation of the same date (November 12th) he 
explained his reasons for refusing his sanction to the 
whole decree. The king’s two vetos did not cause 
éither riots nor very violent movements in the clubs, 
a fact which appears to be explained by the circum- 
‘stance that the most violent opponents of the kingly 
authority were now in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was the great theatre of all political activity and passion. 
But the emigration and the precipitate decrees of the 
Assembly, and the king’s veto had changed the aspect 
of public affairs; and the interest which has hitherto 
been confingd to France is now transferred tlso to the 
frontiers and to foreign states. | 

On the 8th of October, Lafayette gave in his resigna- 
tion as commandant-general of the army of Paris, 
pursuant to an article of a decree made on the 12th 
of September; and, the same day he addressed a letter 
to the National Guard of Paris. The Parisian army 
resolved that an answer should be returned expressive 
of their affeation and regret; that he should receive a 
present of a gold hilted sword, wih the inscription, 
‘To Lafayette, the Parisian army grateful, the fourth | 
year of Liberty ;” and that a petition should be 
presented to the Assembly to request them to make the 
general spme compensation for all his sacrifices. The 
council-general of the commune decreed that a gold 
medal should be struck in honour of Lafayette, and 
that the statue of Washington, by Houdon, should be 
given to Lafayette, to be placed by him in one of his 
domains, ‘that he may always have before his eyes his 
friend and the man who has taught him to serve so 
gloriously the liberty of his country.” Marat did not 
let the general off so well: he denounced him as a 
traitor. 

Bailly’s administration was also at an end, and 
Lafayette and Pétion were candidates for the important 
place of Maire. On the 17th of November Pétion was 
elected by a great majority. Lafayette was opposed by 
the Royalists on account of his conduct with respect to 
the royal family, and by the Jacobins and the lower 
class of active citizens on account of the firing in the 
Champ-de-Mars. The queen, who hated Lafayette, 
and had received personal evidence of the rudeness of 
Pétion, preferred a Jacobin and republican, whom she 
called a fool, to Lafayette of whom she said that he 
only desired to be Mayor of Paris with the view of 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xii., 231, which gives the proclamation 
of the Assembly, and the parody, from the Moniteur of the 
13th of December. 
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making himself Mayor of the Palace (maitre du pateis). 
She had also the delusive hope that if Pétion knew 
that the court interested itself in his election, it might 
bring him over to the king. But she knew little of 
this man’s character: popular applause was what he 
sought, not the favour of a tottering throne. Manuel 
was appointed procureur of the commune, with Danton, 
the leader of the Cordeliers, for his substitute. The 
way was now prepared for the domination of the 
commune of Paris. 

The convulsive agonies of the Old World were felt 
in the new. The island of St. Domingo, the largest 
and most fertile of the Antilles, was partly ‘French and 
partly Spanish. The French part was now agitated 
by troubles which the planters attributed to the decree 
of the 15th of May, 1791, to the influence of the 
Friends of the Blacks, and to pretended emissaries of 
this society. The allegations of the planters were 
supported and denied in pamphlets, journals, and the 
speeches in the clubs and the Assembly ; but the origin 
of the troubles was much more remote. The condition 
of the slaves, hard and intolerable, had produced 
revolts among the negroes in 1708, which were only 
suppressed by vigorous measures, and with great 
cruelty. The disorders, once commenced, had never 
ceased ; and the planters had often to defend themselves 
against formidable bands of negroes, The whtites had 
never been able to contend against the negroes without 
the assistance of the mulattoes;+ and yet, when the 
Revolution of ’89 wafted across the wide Atlantic the 
doctrine of equality and the rights of man, the colonists, 
instead of accepting the declaration in a sense favour- 
able to the mulattoes, only treated them with more 
contempt and showed them Jess confidence. Ogé, a 
mulatto, was deputed by the mulattocs of St. Domingo 
to go to Paris to maintain their claims before the 
Constituent. At Paris he became acquainted with 
Brissot and Grégoire, and was made a member of the 
society of the Friends of the Blacks. From Paris he 
came to England, where he became acquainted with 
Clarkson ; and his views being enlarged he, who was 
the representative of the mulattoes, became the defender 


* Bnissot, in his journal of the 14th of November, which 
recommended Pétion for the mayoralty, says: ‘“M. Pétion 
has received at London a most favourable reception from the 
English patriots. He was present at a civic festival which 
the Revolutionary Society celebrated in honour of the anni- 
versary of the English Revolution. That of France was not 
forgotten. There was a great number of toasts, of which the 
following were the principal:—The Rights of Man; the 
Revolution of 1688; the Revolution of France; may revolu- 
tions have no other limit than that of tyranny; may Edmund 
Burke long continue to serve the cause of Liberty—by writing 
against it. A toast proposed by M. Pétion was enthu- 
siastically received :—‘ the eternal union of the English and 
French people founded on the unchangeable principles of 
justice and liberty.’ The feast ended with the celebrated air 
‘ca ira;” thatair which makes tyrants grow pale, and gives 
to the world the signal of liberty.” 

t By the mulattoes the autharities mean the free people 


of colour. 
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of the cause of all the blacks. On bis return to Paris | insurgents formed a camp near Cap Francais, and they 
he urged the committee of the Constituent to give full| received guns and cannons from unknown auxiliaries, 
effect to the declaration of rights, to rescue the slaves|whom some designated as English, Dutch, or Span- 
from the dominion of their masters. Finding that he iards.* On this news reaching Paris, Bertrand de 
could not by his prayers obtain from the Assembly , Moleville, by the order of the king, sent off a reinforce- 
what he wished, he retuned to St. Domingo, resolved ment of troops tothe island. In September the whites 
to obtain it by force. He raised the standard of | and the mulattoes at Port-au-Prince made a concordat, 
insurrection and was joined by many of the mulattoes, | for the whites saw the necessity of uniting themselves 
and it was with some difficulty that the whites sup- to the people of colour in order to check the insurrec- 
pressed the outbreak. Ogé escaped into the Spanish tion of the negroes. The terms which the mulattoes 
part of the island: a price was set upon his head by | offered were accepted—“ that there should be between 
Blanchelande, the French governor, and he was them no difference except that of merit.” 
delivered up by the Spaniards. He was tortured in’ BBrissot, one of the Friends of the Blacks, attacked 
prison in order to wring from him the names of his the Minister of Marine for his prompt measures in 
accomplices, but torture could extract no secret from sending off troops. He declared that the news from 
this heroic man. ‘‘ Liberty,” “ equality,” the words St. Domingo was false, an aristocratical manceuvre: 
that the Declaration of Rights had taught him, was all he asked by what fatality it happened that this news 
that he uttered. He perished by the ignominious and arrived just at the time when the emigrations were 
cruel death of the wheel, and his mutilated body was increasing, when the rebels were collecting on the 
thrown on the road side. ‘Oyé,” said Malouet in the frontiers, when the colonists threatened the Assembly 
Constituent Assembly, ‘ deserved his death; he was that they would throw off the dominion of the mother 
a criminal, and an assassin.” ‘If Ogé is culpable,” country ? was it not a ramification of one great treason- 
said Grégoire, ‘* we all are.’’ able plot?, This speech gives a just measure of the 
The blood of Ogé cried out for vengeance, and the | capacity and common sense of that Assem'sly in which 
cry was heard. In August 1791, on a signal given by such a man had influence. There were men in the 
the mulattoes, the black man rose in all his terrors.  Aseeinbly who were not sorry that the news was true, 
Fifty thousand negroes and mulattoes, inflamed by the! or who were at least altogether indifferent about the 
remembrance of years of cruel bondage and insult, | colonists ; the scene was remote, the state of France was 
armed with torches and the instruments of their toil, daily becoming more critical, and St. Domingo was 





set fire to all the houses for six Jeagues round Cap 
Francais. They massacred every white who fell into 
their hands, they spared none, not even children. The 
slave who was faithful to his master perished with him. 
In a few hours hundreds of houses were levelled with 
the ground; sugar and coffee works were destroyed ; 
the country was covered with smoking ruins and the 
mangled limbs of those who the evening before were 
living in security and in luxury. The whites who 
escaped from the carnage ‘fled for refuge to Cap 
Frangais, or hid themselves in caves or forests. The 


soon forgotten till a new servile war brought the blacks 
their independence. ft 

* Bertrand de Moleville says, “they had muskets and 
cannon, with which, it is said, they were supplied by the 
Dutch and Spaniards.” The negroes could no doubt obtain 
arms from Dutchmen, Spaniards, or Englishmen by paying 
for them; but it is absurd to suppose, as some Frenchmen 
did, that the authorities of any slave holding countries sup- 
plied arms. 

¢ As to the affairs of St. Domingo, see Lamartine, ‘ Ilis- 
toire des Girondins,’ Liv. x., 8., &c. ; ‘Hist. Parlem.’ xij, 295. 
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THE 


Eaxty in November, Montmorin resigned the min- 
istry of foreign affairs, which Delessart took till a 
successor should be named; but at the end of No- 
vember he was finally appointed to this important 
place. On the 2nd of December, Duportail, the 
minister of war, resigned; and on the 7th, Louis de 
Narbonne, a personal friend of Madame de Staél and 
of Condoreet’s beautiful wife, was appointed to succeed 
him. Delessart was succeeded in the interior by 
Cahier de Gerville. Bertrand de Moleville remained 
at the marine, ad man justly suspected of the most 
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determined hostility to the constitution, and more 
adapted for intrigues than great measures.® 

The question of the emigrants on the Rhine now 
occupied the Assembly, and the discussion was opened 
by Isnard on the 29th of November. He called for 
prompt and vigorous measures. ‘‘ Do not fear,” he 
said, ‘‘ to provoke the great powers of Europe to war-— 
tell Europe that you respect the constitutions of all 

* As to his hiring persons to applaud from the galleries 


of the Assembly, when the ministers were at the bar, and on 
other occasions, see the note in ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ siti., 41. 
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countries, but if she will excite a war of kings againet 
France, you will stir up a war of peoples against kings.” 
A draft of a decree was framed to this« effect: the 
Assembly declured that it was necessary for the inte- 
rests and the dignity of the nation that the king 
should require the electors of Tréves and Mainz, and 
other princes of the empire who received French emi- 
grants, to put a stop to the assemblages of persons and 
the enrolment of soldiers within their territories, which 
they were then permitting ; the king was also requested 
to bring to a speedy conclusion the negociations for 
indemnity to be made to the German princes who had 
possessions in France, pursuant to the decrees of the 
Constituent Assembly. On the evening of the 14th 
of December, the king came to the Assembly, where 
he was received in silence: he took his seat on the 
left of the president, and read his answer. He said 
that after the agitation and storms of a revolution, no 
means ought to be neglected to preserve France from 
the incalculable evils of war; that he had done every- 
thing in his power to recall the emigrants to their 
country; that the emperor, like a faithful ally, had 
forbidden and dispersed all assemblages of emigrants 
in his states, but the king had not been equally suc- 
cessful in his negociations with some other princes: he 
had accordingly anticipated the Assembly, and had de- 
clared to the elector of Tréves, that if he did not, before 
the 15th of January next, put a stop to assemblages 
of French emigrants in his territory, and to hostile 
demonstrations on their part, he would consider him 
an enemy of France; and he declared that he would 
give the same notice to all those who should encourage 
similar demonstrations against the tranquillity of the 
hingdom. The king said that he had also written to 
the emperor to urge him to use his influence and his 
authority with certain members of the Germanic body 
to conquer their obstinacy; and that if his declarations 
were not listened to, nothing would remain for him 
except to propose war. The king's speech was received 
with applause, and it was ordered to be printed and 
sent to all the departments. After the king had retired, 
the minister of war explained the measures that had 
been taken to give effect to the king’s notice to the 
elector of Tréves. One hundred and fifty thousand 
men were to be collected on the north and east frontiers 
within a month. This force was to be in three divi- 
sions, and commanded by Rochambeau, Luckner, and 
Lafayette. These preparations would of course aug- 
ment the national expenditure, but France would not 
grudge the money in defence of her liberty. The sum 
which the Assembly finally voted for these extraordi- 
nary expenses was twenty millions of francs. 

Leopold wrote to Louis a letter on the 21st of 
December, in which he stated, that as the elector of 
Traves might by possibility feel some hostile demon- 
stration from France in consequence of the French 
king's declaration, he had directed Marshal Bender to 
give him effectual assistance. The king communi- 
cated the emperor’s letter to the Assembly on the 31st, 
by ‘he ininister Delessart. 
} 
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pressed to the Assembly his surprise at the emperor's 
answer, and informed them of bis reply to Leopold, in 
which, after assuring the emperor of hia desire to main- 
tain peace, he repeated his resolution to propose to the 
Assembly the employment of an armeil force against 
the elector of Tréves, if he did not, before the 15th 
of January, comply with the demand that hed been 
made upon him. 

The minister, Narbonne, made a rapid visit of in- 
spection to the frontiers; and three armies were formed. 
Luckner and Rochambeau, with the consent-of the 
Assembly, were promoted to the rank of marshal, 
though the number of marshale fixed by a decree of 
the 4th of March, 1791, which was six, was already 
full. Rochambeau commanded the army in the north; 
Lafayette had the army of the centre, and his camp 
near Metz; Luckner, an old general of great courage 
and little talent, was posted in Alsace.* 

Narbonne returned to Paris, and on the 11th of 
January made his report to the Assembly. He in- 
formed them that the necessary repairs of all the strong 
places were making rapid progress; and that the army 
from Dunkerque to Besancon, which covered all this 
intermediate extensive frontier, was well furnished with 
artillery and provisions. He also gave a very favour- 
able account of the disposition of the volunteer National 
Guards, who in a short time would be in full readiness 
for active service. The minister's report was ordered 
to be printed and sent to all the departments, the 
usual mode in which the Assembly expressed its 
satisfaction. 

The war was now the great question which was 
debated in the Assembly and at the Jacobins; and it 
grew out of the emigrations. The Girondins, or the 
moderate Jacobins, were in favour of war; and Brissot 
and Louvet were their leaders. On the 16th of De- 
cember, Brissot at the Jacobins stated the question in 
these terms: ‘The question isy whether we should 
attack the German princes who support the emigrants, 
or wait to be attacked by them.” Brissot accordingly 
assumed that the German princes would invade France. 
“Do you wish,” he said, ‘to destroy by a single 
blow the aristocracy, the refractory, the discontented ; 
destroy Coblenz; and the chief of the nation will be 
compelled to reign by the constitution, to see his 
safety only in his attachment to the constitution, to 
direct his steps by no other rule.” Robespierre and 
his party at the Jacobins were opposed to the war, and 
there has been much conjecture as to their motives; 
but they are not difficult to ascertain, partly from 
what they said, and partly from other circumstances. 
Danton, on the 16th, spoke against Brissot’s motion at 
the Jacobins: it was not to war in itself that he was 
opposed, for he considered war to be inevitable; but 
before the Assembly engaged in war, it ought to inform 
the king of his duty to employ all the powers which 
the nation had given him against those individuals 


* Rapport du Ministre de la Guerre, Jan. |1, ‘Hist. 
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whose projects he condemned, and who, as he said, 
had hurried Sut of the kingdom in consequence of the 
division of opinions. 

The king had refused to sanction the decree against 
the emigrants, and yet he was ready to declare war 
against the elector of Tréves, in whose territory the 
emigrants were said to be making hostile preparations. 
But this was a manifest inconsistency. If there was 
ground for making war on the elector, it eould only 
be because he was abetting rebels; and if the emi- 
grants were rebels, the king should have treated them 
as such by sanctioning the decree against them. This 
is what Robespierre showed ; and he concluded that 
the proposal of the king to declare war should therefore 
be suspected; there was some concealed design of 
making the war result in an anti-revolutionary move- 
ment. MRobespierre was suspicious: timidity and sus- 
picion were part of his character. Lafayette in com- 
mand of the army which Bouillé had held, the man 
who had directed “the massacre’ in the Champ-de- 
Mars, was to Robespierre an object of suspicion and 
fear. Robespierre first spoke at the Jacobins on the 
12th ;* and again on the 18th, in reply to a speech of 
Brissot.t In this second speech his dislike of Brissot 
is already apparent: he was probably jealous of 
Brissot's influence in the Legislative Assembly. Robes- 
pierre ridiculed very effectively the notions of conquests 
in Germany, conquests to be made easy, as the war 
party supposed, by the enthusiasm with which the 
Germans would receive French ideas and Freuch 
constitutional forms: ‘‘ The most extravagant idea that 
can spring up in the head of a politician,” said Robes- 
pierre, “is to believe that it is sufficient for a people 
to enter with arms in their hands the territory of 
another nation, in order to compel them to adopt their 
Jaws and constitution: no man loves armed mission- 
aries; and the first counsel which nature and prudence 
give, is to repel them as enemies.” His conclusion 
was this: “I have proved that war was only a means in 
the hands of the exeeutive of overthrowing the consti- 
tution, only the catastrophe of a profound plot framed 
for the destruction of liberty.” The struggle which 
Robespierre maintained at the Jacobins kept opinion 
in suspense. Louvet, who was in favour of a declara- 
tion of war, admitted this; it was an acknowledgment 
of the influence of Robespierre’s name. Brissot on 


* According to the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xii., 406. 

+ There are at least three printed discourses of Robespierre 
against the war: one delivered the 18th December, 1791, a 
second deliveret on the 2nd January, 1792, and a third 
delivered on the 26th January, 1792, all printed by order of 
the society. These discourses preve that Robespierre had 
great talent in handling a party question. His method is 
clear, his language perspicuous, his conclusions from his 
assumed premises just and undeniable. But he is tedious ; he 
spins his thread too fine. Those who have denied the 
abilities of Robespierre would find it somewhat difficult to 
write a better discourse ou the same side of the question. 
The discourse of the 2nd of January is printed entire in the 
* Histoire Parlementaire,” xiii. 122141, 146-—-164, 
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the 20th of January prayed Rgbespicrre to terminate 
“‘a struggle so scandalous, which only gave an 
advantage to the enemies of the public weal.” Dus- 
sault made the two rivals embrace, and the revolu- 
tionary journals inferred that the struggle was at 
an end; but Robespierre declared that his personal 
affection for Brissot would not prevent him from 
combating his opinions. Robespierre did not like 
Brissot nor anybody else: he liked his own opinion, 
and he maintained with an invinesble obstinacy the 
cause of peacc against war, which he could not have 
done without risk of his popularity, if he had not 
justified his opposition by arguments well adapted to 
popular suspicion and mistrust. 

It was supposed by the Girondins that the Duke 
of Orleans was leagued with the peace party, in order 
to deprive Lafayette of the honour that he might win 
in the war. The ground for the supposition might be 
the fact that the duke was highly incensed against the 
court. After the meeting of the Legislative Assenbly, 
he had obtamed an interview with the king, and they 
were reconciled. On the following Sunday he came 
to the "palace, but he experienced a most insulting 
reception from the courtiers, who did not know what 
had passed between the king and him, and from the 
royalists who were in the habit of going to the Tuileries 
on that day to pay their respects to the royal family. 
They thronged round the duke, they made a show of 
treading on lris feet and of pushing him towards the 
doors He went down to the queen’s apartment, where 
the covers were already laid on the table, but as soon 
as he appeared, there was a general cry, ‘ Gentlemen, 
look to the plates,” as if the duke had his pockets full 
of poison. ‘These insults compelled him to retire 
without seeing the royal family. He was pursued 
even to the staircase, and as he was going down, he 
received a discharge of spittle on his head and dress. 
Rage was depicted on his countenance; he left the 
Tuileries convinced that the instigators of these out- 
rages were the king and queen, who, however’, had no 
knowledge of them, and who were even much annoyed 
at what took place. The duke swore against them 
implacable hatred, and he only showed himself too 
faithful to this horrible oath (Bertrand de Moleville.) 
‘‘T was,” says Bertrand de Moleville, “at the palace 
this day, and I was witness of a]l the facts which 1 
have related.’ The duke never received any satisfac- 
tion for this insult, a circumstance disgraceful both to 
the king and his ministers. Louis could not keep 
even his own house in decent order. He had both 
enemies and friends to deal with; and friends, as is 
often the case, were the more dangerous. Such friends 
as he had about him were enough to ruin any man. 

The Assembly began the new year (1792) with’ 
decreeing that there were sufficient grounds for pro- 
ceeding criminally against the king’s two brothers, the 
Prince of Condé, Calonne, and the Comte Mirabeau. 
This was a,measure which did not require the king’s 


| sanetion. 


The Assembly resumed the discussion on the wal, 
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and on the 25th of January passed a decree, proposed 
by Hérault-Séchélles, with the following preamble: 
The National Assembly considered that the emperor 
by his circular of the 25th of November, 1791, by 
the conclusion of a new treaty made between him 
and the King of Prussia the 25th July, 1791, and 
notified to the diet of Ratisbon on the 6th of December, 
by his answer to the king of the French upon the 
notification made to him of the acceptation of the 
constitutional act,“and by the office of his chancellor, 
dated the 21st of December, 1791, had infringed the 
treaty of the Ist of May, 1756, and sought to effect 
among different powers a union hostile to the sove- 
rcignty and the security of the nation; whereupon the 
Assembly decreed by the third article that if the 
emperor did not, through the king, give the nation, 
before the 1st of March following, full and entire satis- 
faction on all the points above mentioned, his silence, 
as well as any answer evasive or dilatory should be 
considered as a declaration of war.* 

On the 28th the king by letter bricfly and mo- 
destly reminded the Assembly that they could not by 
the constitutign deliberate upon war, ‘‘except upon 
the king’s forma] and necessary proposition ;” but he 
waived this matter for the present, and informed them 
that he had written to the emperor fiftcen days ago for 
a positive explanation on the chief matters contained 
in the decree of the Assembly. 

As early as the 6th of January the Assembly had 
been informed of the answer of the Elector of Tréves, 
which declared that he engaged himself to compel, 
within eight days, all military bodies to quit his states, 
and to take other measures to prevent hostile demon- 
strations by the emigrants. Brissot, in the ‘ Patriote 
Francais,’ said, in commenting on the elector’s answer, 
that the cowrt had called for war or rather seemed to 
call for it; but never really desired it: according to 
him the elector’s answer was a mere trick to soften or 
alarm the Assembly, to divert it from a vigorous resolu- 
tion. Brissot and his party were resolved to have a war. 

The ministry was divided. Bertrand de Moleville 
was jealous of Narbonne’s popularity, as his own 
memoirs clearly show; and Narbonne complained of 
Moleville’s hostility to the constitution. Brissot and 
the Gironde defended Narbonne ; and the three generals 
who had been summoned to Paris by Narbonne to 
explain the condition of their armies, wrote a letter to 
him, each to the same effect, in which they declared 
that if he retired from office they must resign. Nar- 
bonne published the letters.¢ His design was to 


* «Hist. Parlem.,’ xiii, 61. ‘The points above men- 
tioned,’ that is, the second and third articles contain nothing 
specific. * 

+ Bertrand de Moleville is not consistent in his account of 
these letters. He says, “ these letters had been written at 
the request of M. de Narbonne himself; they were all three 
to the same effect, and very nearly in the same words.” — 
Shortly after he says, “the publication of these letters opened 
the eyes of the three generals, who had probably written 
them unknown to each other.” 
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maintain himself in the ministry if he could, and te 
drive his colleagues away. 

Bertrand de Moleville resigned ; and on the oth of 
March Narbonne was dismissed by the king. Delessart 
was accused by Brissot of having neglected his duties, 
of haviug compromised the independence, the dignity, 
the security, and the constitution of France, in his 
negociations with Vienna, and generally in his capacity 
of minister for foreign affairs. Vergniaud supported 
Brissot : he also charged Delessart with keeping in his 
portfolio for two months the decree which united 
Avignon and the Comtat to France, and of thus having 
caused the massacres at Avignon. A decree for pro- 
secuting him was carried on the 10th of March, and 
Delessart was handed over to the high court of Orleans, 
which had been created by the constitution for the 
trial of political offences. The king, who was much 
attached to Delessart, was grieved to part with him. 
Duport-Dutertre resigned; De Gerville, the only 
member of the ministry who had any influence with 
the Assembly, left the king also. 

Early in March Louis reccived intelligence of the 
death of the emperor. Leopold died suddenly, on the 
Ist of March, and was succeeded as king of Hungary 
and Bohemia by his eldest son, Francis II.f On the 
16th of March Gustavus III., the chivalrous king of 
Sweden, himself a royal revolutionist, who had cifushed 
the power of the nobility to increase his own, was shot 
by Ankarstroem, one of the nobles, at a masked ball. 
He who had humbled his own nobles was meditating 
an anti-revolutionary expedition to the coast of France, 
to which the Empress Catherine and the King of Spain 
were to contribute their aid. Gustavus, who was in 
correspondence with Bouillé, relied on having Bouillé 
with him, who, he said, would be as good as ten thou- 
sand men. But this projected invasion would probably 
never have taken place; { and the death of Gustavus 
had not the slightest influence on the affuirs of Europe. 
Leopold’s death was an event of importance: he did 
not wish for war, as Bouillé says, who had seen him 
privately, and knew his opinions. ‘ 

In the midst of the confusion caused by the prospect 
of war and the internal disorganization of France, the 
king had to choose a new ministry. 


* The Acte d’Accusation was presented to the Assembly by 
Brissot on the 14th of March. It is printed in the ‘Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xiii., 399. Bertrand de Moleville ‘Annals,’ &c., 
v., c. 11, has remarked on the various heads of the charges. 
Delessart was never tricd: he was kept in prison till he 
perished in the massacres of September. 

t Lamartine, ‘Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. xii, 3, &c., 
has collected the scandals of Leopold’s private life. 

t See the ‘Memoirs of Bouillé,’ chap. 13. In the four- 
teenth chapter he speaks of the death of Gustavus, whose ser- 
vice he had entered, and to whom he was strongly attached : 
“ His projects,” says Bouillé, “ perished with him: we lost 
a useful friend rather than a powerful ally.” The last years 
of Bouillé’s life were spent in England, where he wrote the 
small volume of his Memoirs, which are worth reading. He 
died at London, in November, 1800, and was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Pancras, 
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On the 5th of February the criminal tribunal of the 
depaitment of Paris was established, and Robespierre 
received an appointment in it, with the title of public 
accuser, whose functions were to ‘prosecute before 
this court in the name of the nation those who were 
guilty of crimes which disturbed society.” Robespicrre 
was fond of writing addresses, and on the occasion of 
his appointment he delivered (5th of February) a dis+ 
course at the club of the Jacobins which was ordered 
to be printed.* Ever since the close of the year 1791, 
disorder made rapid progress in the kingdom: it would 
be tedious to enumerate the particulars. Dusaillant, 
the commander of a regiment at Perpignan, and many 
officers of another regiment, with some citizens of Per- 
pignan, were charged with a plot to deliver up Perpig- 
nan to the enemies of France. At Caen violent dis- 
turbances arose in consequence of the disputes between 
the priests who had taken the oath and those who had 
not. In La Vendée, and in the mountainous districts 
of the south, which were far removed from Paris and 
had little communication with other parts of France, 
the people were roused to anti-revolutionary move- 
ments by their priests and their gentry. The little town 
of Mende, buried in the decp valley of the Cévennes, 
was the centre of this anti-revolutionary movement. 

Théroigne de Méricourt, who had left Paris in con- 
sequence of a decree of the Chatelet against her on 
account of her participation in the affairs of the 5th 
and 6th of October, and who had been imprisoned in 
Belgium, made her appearance at the Jacobins in the 
month of February, where she had a place by the side 
of the president, and received the honours of the sitting. 
On the 10th of February Robespierre read a long 
address at the Jacobins on the means of saving the 
state and liberty ;f he was now making progress in 


* « Discours prononcé par Max. Robespierre, & la société 
des amis de la Constitution le jour de )’installation du tri- 
bunal ecriminel du départment de Paris.” He did not hold 
his office long. Those who are curious to trace this man’s 
progres® will find all that he has written worth reading. His 
character, after all, remains somewhat of a mystery, for he 
was extremely cautious and reserved. But cxtreme caution 
and reserve are an element of character from which a good 
deal may be inferred. 

Tt Discours de Max. Robespierre, sur les moyens de sauver 
Etat et la Liberté, prononcé 4 la société, le 10 Feévrier, 
1792, Van 4° de la liberté. 

This discourse is worth a careful perusal; full of maudling 
sentimentality, inapt classical allusions, and dangerous no- 
tions, yet it developes clearly the revolutionary progress. 
Robespierre saw how the Revolution had been accomplished, 
and how it would be continued. This speech scems to mark 
a decided epoch in his career; nobody who reads it can doubt 
that Rohespierre was then ready to shed blood, if he had the 


is power. 


But Robespierre believed in the existence of the Deity and 
his providence in human affairs. He maintained this opinion 
resolutely and obstinately at the Jacobins, in answer to the 
objections made by Guadet vo an address of Robespierre, 
because it contained the words “ God and Providence.” A 
notice of this extraordinary scene is given in the ‘Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xiii., 442, from the journal of the club. 
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the doctrine of physical force, b€cause he saw that this 
was the doctrine which, in the end, would prevail. He 
recapitulated some of the proposals which he had made 
in the Constituent a year before; one proposal was 
‘for the fabrication of pikes, and that the National 
Assembly should recommend to the citizens this arm, 
which is in a sense sacred, and exhort them never to 
forget the interesting part (le réle interessant) which 
it had played in our revolution.” , These appeals to 
force, to violence and bloddshed—it scems at first sight 
somewhat singular—do not come from men who have 
been trained to arms, but from those who wield the 
pen; they are not the evidence of courage and of reso- 
lution, but of a morbid, distempered brain. Robes- 
pierre was undoubtedly a coward, timorous to excess ; 
yet he had the courage of strong convictions, a moral 
resolution with an infirm hand; a furious fanaticism, 
restrained by a lively apprehension of personal danger. 
Though he preached violence, he kept out of harm’s 
way : when he saw no danger near, his language was bold 
and threatening. He says that he further proposed 
the homourable recall of all soldiers who had been dis- 
missed with infamy (avec des cartoucfes infamantes), 
because of their civism and their intelligence. ‘ To 
these legions of soldiers, martyrs of liberty,” he said 
in his discourse of the 10th, ‘ we must join the brave 
French Guards; we must at once avenge and restore 
to their honours these herocs of liberty, who have been 
persecuted since the first days of the revolution by the 
criminal policy of their enemies.” Ile recommended 
that the sections of Paris should be ever vigilant, that 
the Assembly should request them to meet without 
any restraint, ‘‘as in the glorious days of the revolu- 
tion.” He recommended a confederation, civic and 
fraternal, of all the National Guards of Franee, accom- 
panied by the sacred emblems of liberty; and that the 
high national court should be removed from Orleans to 
Paris: it was not enough, he said, to pass decrees 
of accusation ; they must watch with strictnes§ the new 
court, and order their procurators to give an exact 
account, at least once a week, of the progress and the 
state of the proceedings: ‘‘ why cannot you recall to 
the bosom of the capital this court which ought to act 
before the eyes of the whole nation, and which has 
been removed from your presence and the centre of 
public opinion? Make our enemies tremble, if you 
do not wish to fear them.” Thus it appears that the 
‘“‘whole nation” was Paris, and the inspectors of the 
conduct of the court would be the pikemen. Another 
passage of the address developed an important principle 
of government according to the system of Robespierre 
—‘' There is a matter much more interesting which 
has not yet attracted public attention; I mean thé 
publicity of the proceedings of the National Assembly. 
I speak of a publicity such as the interest of the nation 
requires; and I am far from thinking that the small 
space reserved for the citizens in the inconvenient and 
mean Salle du Manége (the riding-school) is sufficient 
to secure this essential object, at least in the opinion 
of all those who have well considered the causes of 
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the revolution: the animated and imposing spectacle 
of six thousand spectators* who surrounded us at 
Versailles, contributed in no small degree to inspire 
us with the courage and the energy which we required 
for action. If we attribute to the Constituent Assem- 
bly the glory of having lJatd despotism prostrate, we 
must admit that the Assembly shared this glory with 
the galleries (les tribunes).—‘* In the presence of the 
numerous assemblage of citizens, by which we were 
happily surrounded at Versailles, who would have 
dared to vote for the martial law which the commandant 
of the Nationa] Guard and his staff wrested from us by 
repeated instances—under the eyes of the people shame 
at least does not permit a man audaciously to betray 
the cause of justice and of humanity ; patrietism feels 
its strength and its courage increase, and intrigue loses 
its audacity and its aetivity.”—‘* Legislators, hasten 
then to surround yourselves with this imposing protec- 
tion; let there rise on the ruins of the Bastille or else- 
where, for you and by your orders, a majestic edifice 
large enough to hold at least ten thousand spectators, 
where the people can come conveniently and freely 
hear their interests discussed, and keep their eyes on 
their agents (mandataires), The court has a number 
of palaces ; let the people at least have theirs. Let this 
useful work be executed at least with the speed which 
we have seen exhibited in the construction of an opera, 
or of a villa designed to gratify the caprice of a woman 
or of a citizen.” 

Robespierre said in his address, ‘‘ Legislators come ; 
you have also ‘to make amends for some weaknesses 
of your predecessors: in the place which you occupy, 
deceived by intrigue they honoured with their presence 
a funeral ceremonial intended to cover the crimes of 
Nancy, and which was only an insult to the manes 
of the soldiers who were sacrificed by a perfidious 
general; come and avenge innocence and patriotism 
by the most imposing of all homages; let the irons 
fall fram the hands of the soldiers of Chateau-vieux 


* This number is a great exaggeration. In an article in 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’ (vol. 54, Robespierre, p. 531,) by a 
gentleman well acquainted with the history of the Revolu- 
tion, the influence of the galleries on the French Assemblies 
is rated very high; and undoubtedly this inftuence was con- 
siderable. Madame Roland (Mémoires, ii., p. 10) says of 
David Williams, an Enghshman, who had become a Freneh 
citizen: “ I saw him, from the time when he first began to 
attend the sittings of the Assembly, much concerned about the 
little order that was observed in the discussions, and troubled 
at the influence which the galleries affected to exercise; he 
doubted if it was possible for such men in such a situation 
ever to make a reasonable constitution. I think that the 

knowledge which he then acquired of what we already were, 
attached him still more to his own country, whither be has 
been glad to return. ‘ How,’ said he to me, ‘can men discuss 
who do not know how to listen? You Frepchmen do not 
take even the trouble to preserve that dece ept exterior which 
commands such authority in Assemblies. But things 
grew much worse afterwards, as Madame Roland goes on to 
observe. 
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at Brest;* let them receive from the hands of theif 
country and of beauty the reward of their long suffer- 
ings; let the cries of joy excited by this happy event 
re-echo to Metz and to Nancy; let public honours be 
paid to the memory of their unfortunate companions ; 
let innocent blood cease to cry out; from one extre- 
mity of the empire to tl e other let the voice 6f huma- 
nity and patriotism resound; let the genius of liberty 
rouse itseH, and terrified despots learn that the French 
of the 14th of July still exist.” 

On the 14th of February, Collot d’Herbois an- 
nounced to the Jacobins that the executive power had 
sanctioned the decree which restored liberty to the 
wretched victims of Nancy, the soldiers of Chateau< 
vieux. A member of the club announced that the 
National Assembly had just decreed that the French 
Guards, who had been arbitrarily disbanded, should 
enjoy their pay until their destination was determined 
upon. The Jacobins were evidently directing the 
Assembly, 

In the month of March, seme of the women of Paris 
petitioned the Assembly to allow them to arm them- 
selves with pikes to defend the constitution; the form 
of decapitation was settled in the manner recommended 
by a minute of the Academy of Surgery; the abbé 
Chappe made the Assembly a present of his invention 
of the Telegraph; and the Girondins in the Assembly 
made the king a present of a new ministry. 

The last ministry had been given to Louis by the 
Fcuillans, and he had now no strong party to look to 
except the Gironde. There was a man ready, whom 
Narbonne and Delessart had already employed in Nor- 
mandy and La Vendée, General Dumouriez.t Tle 
was fifty-two years of age, still healthy and vigorous, 
a man of tried courage, of undoubted military talent ; 
and he possessed political talent too. With no parti- 
cular attachment to any party, with restless ambitron 
hitherto unsatisfied, he was offered by Louis XVI. the 
ministry of foreign affairs, which he gladly accepted. 
IIe had gained the good opinion of Gensonné, who had 
been sent by the Constituent into La Vendée to inquire 
into the cause of the troubles ; and Gensonné was one 
of the most powerful among the Girondins. Dumou- 
riez saw that the Jacobins also were a power in the 
state, and he paid his homage to the club by reading 
several papers these, which were well received. He was 
on good terms with Laporte, the intendant of the civil 
list, and a personal friend of the king. With such power- 
ful assistance his elevation to the ministry (15th of 
March) was not a difficult matter. On the 19th of March, 
after his appointment, Dumouriez appeared at the Jaco- 
bins, the minister of foreign affairs, with the red cap 
(bonnet rouge) on his head, which several speakers of the 


* Some of the soldiers of this regiment had been sent to 
Brest after the affair of Nancy. 

t See ‘La Vie et les Mémoires de Dumouriez,’ in the 
Collection of Berville et Barriére, written by himself in the 
third person. He wrote well. His style has something 
of the vigorous and rapid movement of his character. 
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society had already adopted.* ‘ Brothers and friends,” 
he said, “I have need of your advice; you will give it 
by your journals.” Robespierre said, “ I am not one 
of those who think that it is absolutely impossible for 
a minister to be a patriot, and I even accept with plea- 
sure the happy presages which M. Dumouriez offers 
¢o us.” But Robespierre reserved his eulogiums until 
the minister should have merited them ; he promised to 
give the ministers advice that should be useful. He 
did not fear the presence of a minister in the club, but 
he declared that the moment when any such functionary 
should have more influence than a good citizen, who 
had constantly distinguished himself by his patriotism, 
he would be injurious to the society; and “ I swear,” 
he said, “‘ in the name of liberty, that it never shall be 
so: this society shall always be the terror of tyranny, 
and the support of liberty.” Dumouriez rushed into 
the arms of Robespierre; the club and the galleries 
applauded: the general played his part well.+ 

The associates of Dumouriez in the ministry were 
five. Roland de la Platiére was minister for the 
interior; Duranton, an advocate of Bordeaux, minister 
of justice ; Degrave, minister of war; Lacoste, minister 
of marine; and Claviére, formerly a friend of Mira- 
beau, and now closely allied with Brissot, was minister 
of finance (aux contributions).t The ministry was con- 
sidertd Jacobin, but Lacoste, Degrave, and Duranton, 
were never members of the Jacobin Club. Dumouriez, 
Roland, and Claviére, occasionally attended the meet- 
ings of the Jacobins before they became ministers, but 
never afterwards, as Dumouriez says. The only two 
members of the ministry who really belonged to the 
party of the Girondins, were Claviére and Roland ; 
and Servan, who soon took the place of Degrave. The 
appointment of Roland was a subject of merriment for 


* Brissot, in the ‘ Patriote Francaise,’ (6th Feb.,) appears 
to have brought the cap into vogue, by giving certain reasons 
of an English philosopher, named Pigott, in favour of the 
cap and against the hat. A month after this article was 
published, the cap was all the fashion: the red colour was 
chosenfit is said, for its brilliancy. Pétion published a letter 
against the ‘bonnet rouge,’ which was sensible enough; and 
Robespierre spoke against it. 

+ He gives his own account of it (Mémoires, ii., 146), and 
how he came to put on the red cap. He does not mention, 
and we could not expect that he would, the fraternal hug 
with Robespierre. In the first edition of his Mémoires he had 
omitted all mention of this affair of the red cap. Dumouriez 
was galled the minister of the red cap by the anti-constitu- 
tionals. He says that he thinks it was about this time that 
the name “sans-culotte ” (breeches-less) was invented by the 
courtiers, The new ministry received the appellation of 
sans-culotte. 

{ Dumont, ‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,’ ec. 20, has some 
remarks on these ministers, with whom he was personally 
acquainted. Claviére, a Genevese, had long aspired to be 
- minister of finance; and Brissot, by his influence with the 
Gironde, made him minister. Claviére was an extraordinary 
man: after his elevation “he became more modest, though 
he had never been haughty or presumptuous ; his new dignity 
only showed itself by increased simplicity and affability.” 
The thing is 0 rare that it almost passes belief. 
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the court and the aristocratic journals. He was an 
elderly,’ austere-looking-tgan, with smooth white hair, 
very little powdered; he dressed in black, wore a 
round hat, and his shoes were fastened with strings 
instead of buckles. The first time that Roland ap- 
peared at the Tuileries in this costume, the master of 
the ceremonies, who was greatly disconcerted by his 
negiect of etiquette, drew near to Dumourieg, and with 
a frewn on his forehead, and in a low tone, said, look- 
ing askant at Roland, “ Eh, sir!°no buckles to his 
shoes!” ‘Qh, sir,”’ replied Dumouricz, ‘all is lost.” 
Roland had travelled in Germany, Italy, and Sicily : 
he had been long employed as inspector of manufac- 
tures, and he had written on various branches of in- 
dustry and of the mechanical arts, When Arthur 
Young was at Lyon at the close of 1789, he was intro- 
duced to ‘‘ Mons. Roland de la Plateric (Platiére), in- 
spector of the Lyons fabrics: this gentleman had notes 
upon many subjects, which afforded an interesting 
conversation; and, as he communicated freely, I had 
the pleasure to find that I should not quit Lyons 
without a good portion of the knowledge I sought. 
This gentleman, somewhat advanced in jife, has a young 
and beautiful wife, the lady to whom he addressed his 
letters, written in Italy, and which have been published 
in five or six volumes.”* It was on the 14th of 
February, 1780, that Manon Phlipon became the,wife 
of Roland, who was twenty years older than herself. 
Her father, Gratien Phlipon, was -an engraver at 
Paris, where Manon, the only child out of seven who 
lived, was born in 1754. Madame Roland has de- 
scribed her early years, her education, her feelings, and 
even minutely portrayed her person in her Mémoires, 
which were written while she was confined in the 
prison of Sainte Pclagie before her execution.| With 
a form of admirable proportions, a graceful carriage, 
and features whose chief beauty consisted in expres- 
sion, she possessed a masculine vigour of mind, and 
freedom from all ordinary prejudices. From her child- 
hood she devoured with avidity books on all subjects ; 


* Young’s ‘Travels in France,’ vol. i., p. 274, 2nd edit, 
He alludes to the ‘Lettres Ecrites de Suisse, d’Italie, &c., 
par M. .. & Mademoiselle .. . 4 Paris en 1776, 1777, et 
1778. Amsterdam et Paris, 1782, 6 vols. 12mo.’ 

+ Her Mémoires, in two volumes 8vo, Paris, 1840, com- 
mence thus: “In the prison of Sainte-Pélagie, the Ith of 
August, 1793. Daughter of an artist, wife of a savant, who 
became a minister, and remained an honest man, now a pri- 
soncr, and destined perhaps to a violent and unexpected 
death, ] have known happiness and adversity, 1 have scen 
glory, and I have suffered injustice.” These Mémoires are 
a singular composition: they contain remarks which one 
would not expect from a woman of delicacy, lodged in a 
prison, and in expectation of death; they are sometimef 
deficient in precision, which, under the circumstances, js not 
surprising. Yet they may be read with pleasure, for they 
bear the character of the woman’s mind, affectionate, enthu- 
siastic, bold and decisive, clear and penetrating. Experience 
and misfortune had improved her judgment, but had not 
cooled her enthusiasm nor quenched her. unconquerable 
spirit. 
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but the ‘Lives of Plutarch’ was the book that most. 
fixed her attention, and when she was nine Years of 
age, she secretly carried Plutarch to church to read 
instead of her prayer-book. ‘From this time,” she 
says, ‘‘ 1 date the impressions and the ideas which 
made me a republican without thinking that I was to 
become one.’”’ As she grew towards womanhood, her 
reading was of the most diversified kind, natural his- 
tory, politics, religion, philosophy; Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, Buffon, Locke, Spinosa: nor did 
she neglect the accomplishments that become her sex, 
or the little household cares that belong to a woman’s 
duties. In 1773, the death of her mother, to whom 
she was tenderly attached, threw Manon into violent 
convulsions, which for some days endangered her life. 
Her father was not a prudent man, and his affhirs, 
which were in a bad condition during his wife’s life- 
time, grew worse after her death. When Roland wrote 
to him to ask his daughter to wife, whom he had 
already known for some years, her father, who did not 
like this austere suitor, returned a rude answer of 
refusal. The daughter took lodgings in a convent, 
resolved to live with the utmost economy ot her 
little fortune: she only went out twice a weck; 
and one visit was to her father’s house, to look 
after his linen, and to take back with her what 
required mending. After a few months Roland per- 
suaded her to leave the convent, and to marry him. 
Without strong attachment to her husband, she 
esteemed his virtues, and was an exemplary wife. 
She copied out his manuscripts, corrected his proofs, 
and, as Roland’s health was delicate, she prepared 
such dishes as were most suitable to him: she was his 
secretary, nurse, and cook. At Amiens, where they 
lived four years, Madame Roland became a mother, 
but she still,continued to assist her husband, who had 
undertaken a large part of the new Encyclopzedia. 
They never quitted their lodgings except to take a 
walk; and Madame Roland, who had studied botany, 
amused ‘herself with collecting the plants of Picardie. 
In 1784 she visited England with her husband, and 
Switzerland in 1787. They were settled at Lyon 
when the Revolution commenced. ‘‘ It came,” she 
says, ‘“‘and warmed us with its flame; friends of hu- 
manity, worshippers of liberty, we thought it would 
regenerate the human race, destroy the withering 
misery of that unfortunate class over which we had so 
often lamented; we hailed it with delight.” Being 
deputed by the city of Lyon to watch over its inte- 
rests while the Constituent was sitting, Roland came 
to Paris in February, 1791, with his wife, and they 
became acquainted with several members of the As- 
sembly. They stayed seven months in Paris, and left 
‘it to pass the autumn of 1791 near Lyon. One of the 
last acts of the Constituent was to suppress the placcs 
of inspectors, and Roland returned to Paris in De- 
cember, 1791, to claim some recompense for the loss 
of his place after many years of service. On the 21st 
of March, Brissot, who had been in correspondence 
with Roland and his wife, before they came to settle 
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in Paris, visited Madame Roland, and asked if her 
husband would take a place in the new ministry. The 
answer was not one of refusal, and late in the evening 
of the 23rd, Dumouriez called on Roland to inform him 
that he was appointed. When Dumouriez was gone, 
Madame Roland, who had then seen him for the 
firet time, told her husband that Dumouriez was not 
sincere, and that he must not trust him: ‘“ He 
has expressed great satisfaction at the patriotic se- 
lection which he had to announce to you, but I 
should not be surprised if he should turn you off one 
day.’”’ Madame Roland never could overcome her 
dislike to Dumouriez, and her judgment of him is not 
altogether wrong. Dumouriez complained of Madame 
Roland’s disposition to meddle with public business. 
The six ministers at first lived with a mutual good 
understanding, and dined together the three days of 
every weck in which a council was held; each minister 
entertained the rest in turns, All went on well for 
a month, when Roland proposed that his wife and 
friends should be of the party at his house; and 
Lacoste and Dumouriez resolved no Jonger to take 
their portfolios with them to these dinners after having 
in vain protested against ‘‘ this ridiculous innova- 
tion.” * 

It was during their seven months’ residence at 
Paris, in 1791, that a little circle was formed at 
Roland’s house of the most ardent apostles of liberty. 
Brissot was one of the first who visited them; and 
Brissot brought Pétion. Buzot and Robespierre were 
also admitted into this little society. For Buzot, 
Madame Roland conceived admiration and attachment, 
which were felt in return. She thought Robespierre 
was an honest man, and passionately devoted to the 
cause of freedom. She had observed his reserved 
habits, that he was a careful listener, and seldom spoke 
in company, and that he made use of what he heard 
in their sdciety in his speeches. ‘* But Robespierre,”’ 
she said, “defends his principles with warmth and 
obstinacy ; it requires courage to be the only onc to 
defend them at a time when the number of the de- 
fenders of the people is prodigiously reduced. The 
court hates him, and we must therefore love him.” 
Robespierre did not attend the little parties very regu- 
larly, but he came occasionally to ask Madame Roland 
for a dinner. During her short absence from Paris, 
Madame Roland corresponded with Buzot and Robes- 
pierre; and on her return, after the sittings of the 
Legislative Assembly had commenced, her intimacy 


* Dumouriez, ‘ Mémoires,’ 11., 174; Madame Roland, 
‘Mém.,’ i., 291, describes the dinners at her own house; 
and we may infer that she was present both during dinner 
and after. Dumont (‘ Souvenirs,’ &c., c. 20), who saw Ma- 
dame Roland several times at these meetings of the ministers 
and of the Girondins, gives a favourable picture of her. She 
listened, but did not mix in the conversation. Jer charms 
were heightened by her simple and tasteful dress, never an 
indifferent thing in a woman, and the modesty of her beha- 
viour. Dumouriez was a libertine, and his manners showed 
it. Le was not the man to Madame Roland's taste. 
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with Brissot and the leaders of the Gironde prepared 
the way for her husband's accession to power. Roland 
had a reputation for probity, and he had that respect- 
able mediocrity which disarms envy and jealousy, and 
points a man out for promotion amidst rival and dis- 
cordant interests. But mediocrity, in itself impotent, 
requires aid and support. Roland had a wife, a woman 
of beauty, talent, courage, and decision; one who 
might hope to inspire a somewhat sluggish husband 
with a portion of her own energy.* She was courted 
and admired by a powerful party, and her husband’s 
appointment was the homage paid to her superior 
activity, her talents, and her charms. 

Dumouriez worked with unceasing activity ; he was 
fertile in plans, a ready writer, and a lover of order; 
he had talents for administration as wel] as for war. 
Ye set about regulating the foreign relations, and 
revising the pension list. He asked from the Assembly, 
and he got six millions of francs for the secret expenses 
of his department, without being under the obligation 
of rendering any account of it. Pétion came to ask 
him for thirty thousand francs a month for the police 
of Paris, and, contrary to the king’s advice, Dumouricz 
made him a month’s payment. The king had told 
Dumouriez that Pétion would employ the money in 
hiring people to write against him (the king). Du- 
mouriez says that he found out that the king was 
right, and he paid the money only once; but he gives 
no further explanation. Dumouriez conquered the 
repugnance which the king had conceived for him, 
pleased him by economical reforms, and amused him 
by his frank and lively behaviour, and by his anecdotes. 
The queen wished to see him, and they had an inter- 
view, which, commenced with violent irritation on the 
part of the queen, terminated in a better understanding ; 
but she told him a truth, which everybody suspected, 
and which was one of the main causes of al] the trou- 
bles: ‘* Neither the king nor I,” she said, “can en- 
dure all these novelties of the Constitution.” f On 
another occasion the queen said to Dumouricz, in the 
presenee of the king, ‘‘ You see that I am miserable ; 
I cannot even go to the window on the side of the 
garden, Yesterday evening, in order to get a little 
air, I showed myself at the window of the court, when 
a cannonier of the guard addressed me in an insulting 
manner, and added, ‘ What pleasure I should have in 
seeing thy head on the top of my bayonet.’ In this 
dreadful garden, on one side you may see a man 
mounted on a chair reading with a loud voice horrible 
things against us; on another, there is a soldier or an 
abbé whom they are dragging to one of the basins, 
while they load him with insults and blows; others 
are playing at ball, or quietly walking about. What 
a place! what a people !”” 


* Madame Roland gives an amusing description of the 
cabinet councils, and of the idle gossip between the king and 
his ministers. She had certainly a better notion of doing 
business. She never would believe in the king’s sincerity. 

ft Dumouriez, ‘ Mém.,’ ii., Liv. 3., ¢. 6. Compare Ma- 
dame Campan, ‘ Mém.,’ ii., 200. 
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Delessart’s feebleness in his negociations with the 
court of Vienna had brdéught him into prison; and 
Dumouriez did not require this warning to conduct 
affairs with more vigour. Of all the foreign states, 
Germany was most interested in the speedy settlement 
of the affairs of France and the restoration of tranquil- 
lity. There were three distinct parties in the Ger- 
manic body, the Empire, Prussia, and Austria; but 
all three had the same interest in preserving neutrality 
and a conciliatory policy. As to’ the rights of the 
princes who had possessions in Alsace, which had been 
affected by the abolition of feudalism within the 
French territory, all that was necessary was to give 
them indemnity, and it does not appear that the As- 
sembly would have refused it; several of the petty 
princes were ready to accept it, and this inatter might 
have been settled, if the great princes of the empire 
had not made it an affair of general concern, and 
opposed the negociation for indemnity. But the real 
difficulty was the question of the emigrants. A body 
of them armed and disciplined were at Ath, in the 
Low Countries, from which place they had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise the cijadel of Vulen- 
ciennes. A battalion of infantry had left Dunkerque 
with the military chest and the colours, and had 
crossed the frontiers into the Low Countries, where 
they were well received. On the 19th of Maych, 
Dumouriez wrote to De Noailles, the French ambas- 
sador at Vienna, who was ill-disposed to the Consti- 
tution, and instructed him, in the name of the Irench 
king, to require of the court of Vienna that the nuinber 
of troops in Belgium should be diminished, and the 
French emigrants dispersed. ‘The answer of De Noailles 
was a request to be recalled, as he had no hopes of 
being of any further use at Vienna. 

On the 27th of March, Dumouriez again wrote to 
De Noailles, and instructed him to inform the court 
of Vienna that if a positive answer was not immediately 
returned, the French king would consider himself in 
a state of war. On the 14th of Apmil, Duthouriez 
communicated to the Assembly his letter of the 19th 
of March, two answers of De Noailles to that letter, 
and his own letter of the 27th. He also communicated 
a Ietter which Louis had written with his own hand to 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia—(Francis was not 
yet elected emperor),—in which the French king 
declared that the tranquillity of Europe would depend 
on the answer; that he had freely accepted the Con- 
stitution, and would abide by it. The Assembly 
immediately declared that there was ground for 
impeaching De Noailles, and an ambassador was 
appointed to replace him, But a second despatch 
arrived from De Noailles, on the Sth of April, two 
days after the first: he had changed his mind, resumed” 
negociations, and had got an answer. The answer was 
a note from the vice-chancellor Cobentzel, who was 
more accessible than his master the chancellor prince 
Kaunitz. 

De Noailles, in his letter to Dumourjez of the 5th 
of April, 1792, which was in answer to the letter of the 
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27th of March, said: “The reply of the Count de 
Cobentzel has confirmed me in the opinion’ which I 
have always held, that there was no wish to attack us, 
but that there was an intention to make demands upon 
us, as to which it would perhaps be difficult to agree 
before having tried the force of arms. The Austrian 
minister has told me that the concert between Austria 
and the other powers was no longer a personal affair 
of the king of Hungary and Bohemia; that he could 
not withdraw frofn it without the other courts, and 
that this concert would continue to have the same 
object so long as anything should not be terminated, 
which remained to settle with France. He has speci- 
fied to me these three points: 1. Satisfaction to the 
princes who had possessions in the French territory. 
2. Satisfaction to the pope for the Comtat of Avignon. 
8. The measures which we (the French) should think 
proper to take, but which should be such that our 
government should have sufficient power to check 
every thing which could disquiet other states.” * On 
the 19th of April, this letter of De Noailles was com- 
municated to the Assembly, which repealed the decree 
of impeachment passed against him. 

On the 20th of April the king came to the Assembly 
with his ministers, and Dumouriez read a long report 
which he had made to the council on the 18th, about 
the, state of foreign affairs. The report recapitulated 
the negociations between France and Austria since the 
promulgation of the Constitution, ‘‘ that work of 
reason,” as the report calls it. The conclusion of the 
report was, that, as there was no satisfactory answer to 
the despatches of the 19th and 27th of March, the 
nation was in a state of war; but as there was no 
article in the Constitution which authorized the king 
to declare the nation in a state of war, the king was 
recommended to make to the Assembly a formal pro- 
position for war against Austria, in the terms provided 
by the Constitution. After the report was read, the 
king said that the resolution contained in the report 
was unanimously adopted by the council, and adopted 
by himself; and accordingly he ‘‘ formally proposed 
to the National Assembly war against the king of 
Hungary and Bohemia.” The president replied to the 
king, that the Assembly would take the question of 
war into their serious consideration, and infarm him 
of the result. ‘The discussion commenced immediately, 


* If the answer is not very precise on the third point, the 
fault is that of the vice-chancellor. Some of the French 
historians scem to give rather an interpretation of the answer 
than the terme themselves. 
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and continued to a late hour at night, when war was 
resolved on almost unanimously, and -it was sanctioned 
by the king. 

Though Louis told the truth in saying that he had 
adopted the determination of the council, hé was 
really opposed to the war, and he had drawn up a 
paper in which he gave his reasons against the war, 
and he had made all the ministers sign it.* 

The grounds on which the Assembly determined to 
declare war were drawn up by Condoreet.t The most 
distinct, the most justifiable ground, if we admit the 
truth of the allegation, was, that the court of Vienna, 
in violation of treaties, had given open protection to 
French rebels, The party which had given the king 
his ministry, wished for war; and the court of Vienna, 
though it had committed no open act of hostility, had 
given cause for just suspicion of its hostile intentions, 
and had conducted the negociations in such a way as 
to hasten the rupture. 

The declaration of war caused general joy in France. 
It seemed to settle the difficult question which the emi- 
grations had raised, and the dubious behaviour of the 
king. Even some of the moderate party thought the 
war would put an end to internal dissension by uniting 
all to oppose the common danger, and that it would 
give employment to many turbulent men whom the 
Revolution had called into existence. In a ‘single 
evening the Assembly decided this important question, 
a war with the house of Austria, the chief of the con- 
federate powers; a war which lasted near a quarter 
of a century, and changed the face of Europe.t 


* «Mém. de Madame Campan,’ ii., 220. 

t This paper is printed in the ‘Mémoires de Dumouriez,’ 
and in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xiv., 53, and elsewhere. 

t Dumouriez, in his ‘ Memoires,’ (1i., Liv. iv., c. 1.) bas 
trested of the negogiations, which preceded the war; and he 
defends himself against the charge of bemg the author of it. 
He says (c. 2) that, as minister, he did all that he could to 
prevent the war; he admits that, as a Frenchman, he wished 
the nation to declare for war, “the only noble, the only 
proper resolution ;” and “ that he would have cénsidered 
the nation as cowardly, and as unworthy of liberty, if it had 
longer submitted to the insolence and the hostilities of the 
court of Vienna.’ Dumont says, “ Dumouriez wished for 
war, and he found in the conduct of Austria sufficient reasons 
to justify it.’ The colleagues of Dumouriez did not wish 
for way. Brissot was resolved to have war: and this self- 
sufficient man, who prided himself on the virtues of his pri- 
vate life, was ready to adopt the most dishonest and shame- 
ful means to induce the Assembly to vote for war. (Dumont, 
‘ Souvenirs sur Mirabecau,’ p. 41).) 
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Tax Gironde urged Dumouriez, as soon as he was 
minister for foreign affairs, to appoint an ambassador 
to England, a man who could be trusted, for it was 
important to ascertain that England would not enter 
into a continental war, which was imminent. Talley- 
rand was the most proper person, but he was excluded 
by one of the self-denying decrees of the Constituent. 
Chauvelin, a young man, was accordingly named as 
ambassador, and Talleyrand went with him to direct 
him. The embassy was not well received either by 
the British court or the public in general; there was 
a suspicion founded on the character of Talleyrand and 
those who accompanied him, that their object was to 
propagate revolutionary opinions. The real object 
was to secure peace with England.* 

In the present state of its finances, with an army 
disorganized, and all the best officers among the emi- 
grants, France did not seem to be in a condition to 
proclaim war. But men were not ‘wanting, adven- 
turers of all kinds, and persons who were out of em- 
ployment owing to the disorder occasioned by the 
disturbed state of France. The National Guard, who 
had hitherto only contributed to effect the revolution, 
were now employed to defend it, and were put on the 
same footing as the troops of the line. The minister, 
Degrave, was uneasy at the desertion of the officers : 
Duchatelet, who had signed his name to the first 
announcement of a republican journal and was eager 
for war, said that the subalterns would make much 
better officers than those who had deserted: ‘‘ There 
is,” said he, “‘ the same difference as between amateurs 
and artists ; even if all the old officers had left us, we 
should not be worse off; we shall have more emulation 
in the army, and generals will be found among the 
soldiers.” The French found both officers and gene- 
rals. Foe generals they had at present Rochambeau, 
Lafayette, Luckner, and Dumouriez, who were suc- 
ceeded by others ‘to whom nature gave great talents, 
which were developed by circumstances,”’ Pichegru, 
Hoche, Masséna, Moreau, and lastly Bonaparte. 

The plan of the campaign was formed by Dumouriez, 
for Degrave, the minister of war, conscious of his inca- 
pacity, took the opinion of his colleague. Rocham- 
beau, who commanded the army of the north, had 
about thirty-five thousand disposable men. Lafayette 
commanded the army of the centre, with not more 


* Dumont, who accompanied the embassy, gives an ac- 
count of it, ‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,’ c. 22; and see the 
* Morning Chronicle’ of the time for an account of the lite- 
rary phalanx which was with Talleyrand; there were Duro- 
verai, Garat, Gallois, and Reinhart. Talleyrand’s designs were 
not so deep as some supposed. He loved his ease, and liked 
pleasant company, and this was the only reason why he had 
Garat and Gallois shout him. 

T Bouillé, ‘Mémoires,’ p, 322. 


than twenty to twenty-five thousand men at his dis- 
posal ; for as he had to leave his strong places at some 
distance in his rear, it was necessary to garrison them 
sufficiently. The plan of the campaign was this: La- 
fayette was to march from Metz to Givét, which was on 
the Maas, close upon the Belgian frontier, and from 
Givet to advance into Belgium and seize the strong post 
of Namur. From Namur he was to advance at his dis- 
cretion either upon Liége or Brussels, and in posses- 
sion of either of those places, he was in the centre of 
the Low Countries. The Low Countries had attempted 
a revolution before the French Revolution commenced, 
and though Austria had reduced them to submission, 
there were still many disaffected persons, who it was 
supposed would welcome the French arms. The bar- 
rier fortresses on the frontiers of Belgium had been 
demolished by the orders of the emperor Joseph; the 
country was open to invasion, and everything promised 
success. 

Simultaneously with the movement of Lafayette, 
Biron was ordered to march with ten thousand men 
upon Mons, where the Austrian general Beaulieu was 
stationed with a small force. Théobald Dillon was to 
advance from Lille, seize Tournay if he could, and then 
to join Biron, or to receive his further instructions. 
Biron and Dillon were officers of Rochambeau, who 
feeble in health, and ill-disposed to obey the orders of 
the ministers, remained within the French frontiers. 
The advance of Biron and Dillon was only a feint: the 
rea] attack was conducted by Lafayette. 

Biron left Valenciennes and encamped at Quiévrain, 
within the Belgian frontier, on the 28th of April, 1792. 
From Quiévrain he advanced to Boussu, where Beau- 
lieu had posted some light troops. All at once two 
regiments of dragoons took to flight, calling out, * We 
are betrayed,” and the whole French army followed 
them. The officers in vain attempted to rally their 
men, who threatened to shoot them. The camp at 
Quiévrain was pillaged, the military chest taken, and 
the French reached Valenciennes in the greatest dis- 
order. On the same day, and at the same hour, Théo- 
bald Dillon advanced from Lille to Bessieux, on the 
road to Tournay, with three thousand men, of whom 
one-third were cavalry; but on the appearance of a 
few hundred Austrians marching out of Tournay, the 
cavalry took to flight, the infantry followed, and the 
whole body hurried back to Lille, leaving their artillery 
and baggage behind. Dillon followed the fugitives to 
Lille, where he was massacred by his own soldiers, 
together with a colonel of engineers, named Berthois. 
The rea] cause of this disgraceful retreat was never 
known : it could hardly be fear; it might be that the 
army was totally disorganized, and possibly there was 
treachery. Yet nothing of the kind happened with 
the troops of Lafayette, nor with a small body of troops 
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which advanced, under general Carle, from Dunkerque 
to Furnes, to try the disposition of the pedple in that 
part of Belgium. Lafayette with great trouble had 
moved his artillery and part of his troops, under the 
orders of Narbonne, over a country ill provided with 
roads, a distance of about a hundred and fifty miles in 
five days; but the chief part of his army was still 
in cantonments at Dun, which was thirty leagues from 
Givet. His advanced guard of three thousand men 
was at Bouvine’ on the Ist of May, half way to Namur 
from Givet. Lafayette was in his camp at Rancennes. 
On hearing of the misfortunes of Biron and Dillon, he 
did not advance, and he wanted supplies. Dumouriez 
maintains that the attack on Namur was quite inde- 
pendent of the operations of Biron and Dillon; and as 
they had failed, that was an additional reason why 
Lafayette should endeavour to execute his part of the 
plan, especially as he had a stronger foree than the 
Austrians could oppose to him. Dumouriez blamed 
Lafayette ; and Rochambeau and Lafayette blamed the 
minister of war, and particularly Dumouriez, who had 
planned the campaign.* The Gironde supported the 
ministry, apd the Assembly drove from their bar a 
deputation of the Cordeliers, who came to denounce 
the generals: ‘‘ Three hundred of our brothers have 
perished ; they have had the fate of the Spartans at 
Thermopyle,” said these classical orators: ‘ the 
public voice, always more sure than the ministerial, 
tells us that they have been the victims of treason.” 
‘‘ Drive the knaves out,’”’ cried a hundred voices; and 
the knaves retired. 

Rochambeau resigned his command; and Degrave 
retired from the ministry, and was succeeded by Servan, 
then a colonel of one of the regiments of Paris, who 
was on close terms of intimacy with Roland and his 
wife.+ he Gironde had now Roland, Servan, and 
Claviere, to represent them in the ministry, and their 
object was to govern through them. But it was not 
so easy to govern Dumouriez. At one of the minis- 
terial dinners, Guadet, who was present, rcad a long 
letter addressed to the king, which he wished the 
ministers to sign; the purport of the Ictter was to 
induce the king to dismiss his confessor, who had not 
taken the oath, and to choose one who had. Lacoste 
and Dumouriez would not sign it: Dumouriez said 
that he would not allow a letter to be written to the 
king on matters that touched his conscience; that it 
concerned nobody whether the king had “‘ an iman, 
a rabbi, a Papist, or a Calvinist, to direct his con- 
science.” Vergniaud and Gensonné admitted, that to 
address such a letter was an improper proceeding. 
The matter dropped, but it helped to make a breach 


* Dumouriez defends himself in his ‘Mémoires’ against 
the charges of Rochambeau and Lafayette. As to this affur, 
see Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., vi.,c. 15; and the 
letters of Rochambeau and Lafayette, ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xiv., 
210, &e. ; 

+ Dumouriez says that he does not know if Servan was a 
lover or net of Madame Roland. The insinuation is unge- 
, nerous, especially-from him. 
® 
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between Dumouriez and the Gironde. When the 
decree was passed, which allowed Dumouriez the six 
millions for secret expenses, he took the money, but, 
he says, never read the decree, which as he supposed re- 
lieved him from all accountability for the money except 
to the king. But Guadet, on looking at the decree, 
found that it did not release Dumouriez from account- 
ability, and he resolved to call Dumouriez to account. 
The general maintained that the decree had been falsi- 
fied; he declared that he would not account, and he 
told the king that he would resign. His firmness 
carried him through: the decree was repealed, and a 
new one was passed with the clause which had been 
omitted by accident or design; and the king sanc- 
tioned the new decree. 

Much was said at this time about an “ Austrian 
Committee,” an invisible body, which was supposed 
to be hostile to the constitution and liberty. There 
may have been something of the kind during the sit- 
tings of the Constituent, but there was nothing now. 
Yet Bertrand de Moleville and Montmorin visited the 
Tuileries after their resignation, and this excited sus- 
picion, for Moleville was an intriguer. Carra, in his 
‘Annales Patriotiques’ of the 15th of May, entithd 
‘On the Plot of a St. Barthelemy of the Patriots,’ 
denounced Moleville and Montmorin as members of 
the committce which designed to make a massacre in 
Paris. The two ex-ministers proceeded against Carra 
for defamation before the Juge de paix, Lariviére. 
Carra, when questioned by the judge, said that he had 
his information from the three deputies, Merlin, Bazire, 
and Chabot, members of the committee of surveillance. 
The judge sent to the Assembly for the documents in 
the possession of the committee of surveillance, which 
would serve as evidence in the affair before him; but 
he got no answer. He then sent some gendarmes to 
bring Merlin, Chabot, and Bazire before him; and 
this irregular proceeding brought the matter before the 
Assembly. A decree of impeachment was passed 
against Lariviére, who was sent before the court of 
Orleans. Gensonné and Brissot undertook to prove 
the existence of an Austrian Committee, Brissot 
defined an Austrian Committee to be a faction of ene- 
mies of liberty, which at one time governing in the 
name of the king, whom they deceived, at another 
directing his ministry, have always betrayed the people 
and sacrificed the interests of the nation to those of a 
family ; the subjection of this committee to the house 
of Austria was its principal sign.® 

This affair contributed to increase the popular 
hatred against the court, and the Gironde being unable 
to govern by the ministers, resumed their hostile atti- 
tude towards the king. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, the 
king’s guard was to be composed of those who were on 
active service in the line, or of citizens who had served 


* Brissot’s discourse on this Austrian Committee is 
printed in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xiv., 283. See Bertrand de 
Moleville’s remarks on this affair, ‘Annals,’ &c., vi., c. 16. 
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in the National Guard for a year, provided they were 
resident in the kingdom and had taken the civic oath. 
The officers of the guard had no difficulty in gaining 
the troops of the line, but they had not so much influ- 
ence over the men who had been sent from the depart- 
ments; and they endeavoured to disgust them with the 
service in order to induce them to resign, that they 
might have the opportunity of replacing them by 
others more devoted, as they supposed, to the king. 
These men from the departments, most of whom were 
attached to the Constitution, perceived the anti-revo- 
lutionary designs of the officers, complained to the 
Gironde of the treatment which they experienced, and 
some of them resigned. The officers recruited the 
guard out of the scum of Paris, and raised the body 
from eighteen hundred men, the proper number, to 
near six thousand; but there were some among the 
new recruits, who betrayed the designs of the officers, 
or imputed designs to them, and reported to the com- 
mittee of surveillance. Dumouriez spoke to the king 
of the suspicions excited by the new guard, but the 
king replied that the duke de Brissac, the commander 
of them, could not possibly be at the head of a body 
of conspirators. However the officers still strengthened 
suspicion by their threatening aspect towards the min- 
isters when they passed into the Tuileries, and towards 
the commissioners of the Assembly when they carried 
decrees there to be signed. They treated with inso- 
lence the National Guard, which did duty at the palace, 
and would oaly allow their men to fraternize with the 
battalions of the Filles de St. Thomas and of the Place 
Vendéme, which were supposed to be more attached 
to the king.* 

On the 28th of May the Assembly was thrown into 
consternation by a report from the municipality of St. 
Cloud, that Laporte had been burning at the porcelain 
manufacture of Sévres fifty-two bales of paper. Merlin 
said if this matter was not wel] explained, he should 
be justified in supposing that they were the archives 
of the Austrian Committee.f Laporte and others were 
examined.® The papers were the memoirs of the 
notorious Madame Lamotte, printed in London, and 
sent to Paris, not to be sold, but to extort money 
from the king, who gave fourteen thousand francs 
for them. tf 

Though the archives of the Austrian Committee 


* Ferriéres, ‘Mém.,’ iii., 66. Bertrand de Moleville gives 
a different account. 

Tt Fifty-two bales of the papers of the Austrian Com- 
mittee! What will not a fanatic believe? 

t This ridiculous affair is told at length in the ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xiv., 297. Compare Madame Campan, ‘Mé- 
moires,’ ii., 196. This Madame Lamotte was the woman 
who was implicated with Cardinal Rohan in the affuir of the 
necklace (collier), The queen complained of the publicity 
with which the gepies of the work were burnt; but it was no 
casy matter to get rid of thirty (that was the number) large 
bales of paper. Laporte kept one copy, which was found 
among his papers when they were seized by the National 
Convention, and from this copy the work was reprinted. 
(‘ Mémoires de Ferriéres,’ iij., 70, &c.) 
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were thus disposed of, suspicion ‘was not entirely 
removed. Pétion, the mayor,‘came to the Assembly 
at the head of the municipality, and assured them that 
the people were surrounded by conspiracies, that the 
sections of Paris had declared their sittings permanent, 
as the Assembly had done. Every thing was now 
ready; and Bazire rose, and after an hypocritical pre- 
amble on the pain which it gave him to be an accuser, 
denounced the king’s guard as not being organized 
according to law, and as being dangerdus to the con- 
stitution. A decree was passed for the disbanding of 
the guard, and for impeaching the duke de Brissac, 
who was sent before the high court of Orleans.* The 
king had great repugnance to sanctioning this decree, 
though Dumouriez had expressed his surprise that he 
should take more interest in such a body of men, of 
whom he knew nothing, than he had done in his old 
gardes-du-corps, who were a much better constituted 
body. The king gave way, but he could not be per- 
suaded to create a new one, and he remained without 
a guard. 

On the 27th of May, two days before the decree for 
disbanding the guard, the Assembly passgd a decree 
for the deportation of priests who had not taken the 
oath: one article provided that if twenty active citizens 
of the same canton should agree in demanding the 
deportation of a priest who had not taken the oath, the 
directory of the department should be bound to pro- 
nounce for deportation, if their opinion agreed with the 
statements of the petition in which the demand was 
made; and if it did not, they were to appoint commis- 
sioners to inquire if the presence of the priest was 
injurious to the public peace, and if the report of the 
commissioners was conformable to the statements in 
the petition, they were bound to pronounce for deport- 
ation.f The condemned priest was requiredeto leave 
the canton in twenty-four hours, the department in 
three days, and the kingdom in a month: if he was 
poor, he had three livres a day allowed him till he 
reached the frontier, when he must provide for himself. 

One step more, and the rupture between Dumouriez 
and the Gironde was completed. Servan, without 
consulting his colleagues, proposed to the president of 
the Assembly that a decree should be passed for the 
formation of a permanent camp of twenty thousand 
men near Paris, under the pretext of maintaining the 
tranquillity of the capital, and protecting the Assembly. 
This was the cause of a quarrel between Dumouriez 
and Servan at the council, in the king’s presence. The 
Assembly took the hint of Servan, and on the 8th of 
June passed a decree for the formation of a camp 
of twenty thousand federates near Paris, to be ready 
for the celebration of the 14th of July.[ Louis de- 


* The duke perished in the massacres of September. 

t ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xiv., 248. 

t ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xv., 13, where the decree is printed.— 
The same page contains the following minute of the pro- 
ceedings of*the 8th of June: “ William Priestley, son of 
Doctor Joseph Priestley, an Englishman, testific’ his grati- 
tude for the national adoption which admits him among the 
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clared to Dumouriez, that he would never sanction 
this decree. At the council Dumouriez showed the 
danger of this decree, the consequences that would 
follow, and yet he advised the king to sanction it, for 
if he did not, “ there would come from the provinces 
forty thousand men, without any decree, who might 
overthrow the constitution, the Assembly, and the 
throne.” The king said that he would take time to 
consider, In the same week was presented to him the 
decreg of deportation against the priests, who did not 
take the oath: the king brought it to the council, and 
declared that nothing could induce him to sign it. 
Dumouriez told him that he ought to have refused his 
sanction to the decree which required the oath from 
the clergy, for that decree had produced all the dangers 
and evils of France: it was a law on religion, and 
attacked the freedom of religious opinion; the present 
was a law political, to secure tranquillity, and was the 
only security to the priests against persecution; the 
king’s veto would only expose them to be massacred. 
The reasons were specious, but the king was not con- 
vinced: he would take time to consider this matter 
also. e 

It was at this council, says Dumouriez, that Roland 
read his famous letter to the king. Roland and his 
wife had wished the ministers to join in addressing a 
etter of advice to the king, and Madame Roland drew 
up a letter (dated 19th of May, 1792). The ministers 
for various reasons declined signing it, and Roland at 
the instigation of his wife determined to address one 
to the king’ in his own name; and his wife wrote this 
letter too (dated 10th June, 1792, the fourth year of 
liberty). This was the letter which Roland is said to 
have read to the king: to send such a letter was hardly 
justifiable, to read it to the king was an insult; but 
the fact of his having read it before the king, impro- 
bable in itself, is not sufficiently proved by the sole 
assertion of Dumouriez. The general says that Louis 
listened with admirable patience, and when it was 
finished said, ‘‘ Monsieur Roland, you sent me that 
letter three days ago, and consequently there was no 
use in reading it at the council: you had agreed that 
it should remain a secret between us.” * 
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number of French citizens, and declares that he comes to 
enjoy it. Francais de Nantes announces that Priestley has 
entrusted his son to him.” Priestley, the ardent defender 
of liberty, who had so vigorously attacked Blackstone, in 
a pamphlet dated July, 1769, for those passages in his Com- 
mentaries which treated of Dissenters (Book iv., c. 4, “ Of 
Offences against God and Religion”), had, if this minute is 
true, unwittingly entrusted his son to the man on whose 
report the decree of deportation was founded. This report 
of Francais is printed in the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xv., 238. 

« This letter of the 10th of June, and the other letter of 
the 19th of May, are printed in Madame Roland’s ‘ Mémoires,’ 
and elsewhere. She does not say that the letter was read at 
the council, and she would not have concealed that fact, if it 
were true, for she would have seen nothing wrong in it. The 
letter as published does not contain a certain expression 
which Dufnouriez quotes from it; and as the king had a copy 
of the letter, Roland would hardly have published it with the 
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Roland’s letter, or rather his wife’s letter, contained 
much of the vague declamation which was in vogue at 
the time; and it was in terms hardly respectful; in 
substance it was menacing, It called on the king to 
sanction the two decrees about which he was deliberat- 
ing, and its general tenor was to the effect that the 
king’s conduct was the cause of all the present uneasi- 
ness. On one point the letter was clearly right: it 
urged the king to comply with the law which required 
the appointment of a secretary to the council: “ re- 
sponsible ministers have need of some means of pre- 
serving the evidence of their opinions.” 

The next day after this meeting of the council, 
Dumouriez was summoned to the Tuileries to see the 
king and queen. ‘ Do you think, sir,” said the 
queen, ‘* that the king ought to endure any longer the 
threats and insolence of Roland, and the knavery of 
Servan and Claviére?” No, madame,” replied the 
general, ‘I am indignant at it: let the king dismiss 
us all, and choose men who are not supposed to belong 
to any party;” but Dumouriez does not say where 
such men could be found. The king would not do 
this, but he asked Dumouriez, if he would rid him of 
those three insolent and factious ministers. The gencral 
was bold enough to do anything : and he undertook to 
do this, if the king would sanction the two decrees, 
and the king, after much resistance, said that ‘he would, 
but Dumouriez must be minister of war, and Due 
mouriez made no difficulty about that. 

Dumouriez had for some time broken .with Roland 
and his party. He accused Roland of paying several 
journals, which were under his direction, one of which 
called ‘Le Thermometre,’ gave an account of the 
business that was brought before the council; and the 
resistance of the king to the appointment of a secretary, 
as he told Dumouriez and Lacoste, was solely grounded 
on his opinion that the factious ministers had no other 
design in urging this compliance with the law than to 
lay all the deliberations of the council before their 
party, and thus place the king in a state of humiliating 
dependence. ) 

On the 13th of June, Roland, Servan, and Claviére 
received their dismissal. The new ministers were, 
Mourgues for the interior, a Protestant and a man of 
moderate opinions; and Naillac for foreign affairs, but 
as he was ambassador at Deux Ponts, Dumouriez was 
to have the portfolio of the interior till his arrival. The 
department of finances was managed by Mourgues till 
an appointment could be made; and finally, Beaulieu 
was appointed. Roland's wife told him that he must 
communicate to the Assembly his letter to the king, 
which was a breach of faith, if he had promised that 
it should be secret; but that is not ccrtain. Roland 


omission of any part. Though Dumouriez had taken a great 
dislike to Roland, it seems hard to believe that his story is a 
pure invention. Something may have been said somewhere 
about reading the letter, and the failure of memory in Du- 
mouriez and his dislike of Roland may have prompted his 
lively imagination to embellish his Mémoires with a little 
fiction. 
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went to the Assembly, and read his letter, which was 
received with applause: it was ordered to be printed 
and sent to the departments. The Assembly also 
declared that the three ministers carried with them the 
confidence of the nation. ‘I am convinced,” says 
Madame -Roland, ‘‘ and I think that the event has 
proved that this letter did much to enlighten France ; 
it presented to the king with so much strength and 
prudence that which his own interest ought to have 
determined him to do, that people were enabled to 
judge whether he did not refuse to follow it merely 
through an obstinate opposition to the maintenance 
of the constitution.” Predictions are sometimes only 
anticipated facts ; they make that a reality which they 
represent as a possibility. She had said in her letter 
to the king: “‘ The delay in sanctioning the two 
decrees causes distrust; if it is prolonged, it will cause 
discontent, and, I am bound to say it, in the present 
excitement of men's minds, discontents ma¥ lead to 
every thing. It is no longer time to draw back ; there 
is not even opportunity for temporizing: the revolu- 
tion is accomplished in the minds of the people; it will 
be accomplished at the cost of blood, and will be 
cemented by it, if prudence does not prevent the evils 
which it is still possible to avoid.” 

Dumoyriez was minister of war for four days. On 
the evening of the 13th he drew up a Mémoire on the 
department of war, in which he exposed the absurd 
practice of the Assembly in voting the levying of 
troops without first providing for the necessary ex- 
pense, and in increasing the number of battalions 
without first making up the complement of those which 
already existed; he denounced numervus abuses in 
the department of war, and proved that the fortifica- 
tions were in a deplorable condition, which the As- 
sembly had been told were in an“admirable state of 
defence. His Mémoire was considered an attack on 
the administration of his predecessors; and it con- 
tained remarks on the conduct of the factious part of 
the Assembly, to which this body was not accustomed. 
On the 14th he came to the Assembly, where the 
Jacobins had filled the galleries with their adherents. 
When he announced himself as minister of war, the 
Gironde and the Jacobins received him with howls. 
His address began with an attack on the factious, and 
with some remarks on the respect due to the ministers. 
“* Do you hear him ?” roared out Guadet: “ he thinks 
himself already so sure of power, that he undertakes 
to give us his advice.” ‘* And why not?” said the 
general, turning towards the Mountain; for so the 
extreme party in the Assembly was now called, because 
it occupied the highest seats. When he had finished 
reading, he put his Mémoire in his pocket. A deputy 
cried out that he wanted to escape, and was taking his 
Mémoire away, for fear that it should furnish matter 
of accusation against him. Dumouriez coolly drew it 
out of his pocket and gave it to the usher, who gave 
it to the secretary, who said, ‘‘ It is not signed.” 
“Let him sign it, let him sign it,” was the general 
cry. Dumouriez signed it, placed it on the bureau, 
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and slowly, walked out of the hall by the door which 
was below the seats occupied by the Mountain, with 
his eyes steadily fixed on his enemies. They did not 
send him before the court of Orleans, as they threat- 
ened. The minister had intimidated both the Jacobins 
and the Gironde.* “ 

The king approved of the firmness of Dumouriez. 
At the meeting of the ministers he told them that he 
would sanction the decree for the cgmp of twenty 
thousand men, but not that against the priestg, He 
said that he had taken his resolution, and he read to 
them a sketch of a Ictter to the president of the As- 
sembly. ‘I shall,” he said, “ entrust this letter to 
you to-morrow: consider about it: one of you must 
countersign it, and you must all together take it to 
the Assembly.” The king spoke in-a commanding 
tone, contrary to his usual manner, The ministers 
resolved not to sign the letter. On the 15th they told 
the king that they would not countersign his letter, 
and they offered their resignation. The king accepted 
their resignation, and Chainbonas was made minister 
of foreign affairs, Mont-ciel of the interior, Lajard min- 
ister of war, and Dejoly of finance ; all of them belonged 
to the Feuillans. Lacoste and Duranton were con- 
strained by the king to stay, much against their will. 

On the 17th, Dumouriez visited the king to settle 
with him the accounts for the secret expenses of the 
department of foreign affairs: there was no person 
present. Dumouriez, with all the defects of his cha- 
racter, had both generous feelings and sensibility ; and 
he expressed in warm terms his attachmeht to Louis, 
which was now at least disinterested; and he showed 
him his dangerous position. ‘ I expect death,” said 
the king in a sorrowful tone, ‘ and I already pardon 
my enemies for it. I thank you for your marks of 
affection : you have served me well, I esteem You, and 
if a happier time comes, I will give you proofs of it.” 
The king rose hastily from a chair and withdrew to a 
window, while Dumouriez slowly gathered up his 
papers in order to have time to recover his self-pos- 
session before he left the room. As he opened the 
door the king advanced several steps, and said to him 
in an affectionate tone, ‘* Farewell, be happy.” It was 
the last time that Dumouriez saw him. 

Louis was now again thrown into the party of his 
false friends, a party more dangerous than his declared 
enemies. ‘‘ Thus this unfortunate king, influenced 
by the purest and most disinterested motives, could 
not, though certain of his fate, make up his mind to 
sanction a decree which he considered unjust: sur- 
rounded by immoral men, men without religion, he 
sacrificed himself for them, thinking that he only 
served the same religion that they did; a religion 
of which he alone, in the midst of a corrupted court, 
accepted the doctrines with faith, and observed with 


* Dumouriez, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii., 292. He published the 
first edition of his Mémoires in 1794, at a time when, he says, 
the scythe of the Revolution had not mowed down all the 
witnesses to this indecent scene. 
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strictness its sublime morality.” * Though he had a 
responsible ministry, the king was guided by others ; 
and early in May, after the unfortunate affair of Mons 
and Tournay, by the advice of Bertrand de Moleville, 
he sent Mallet-du-Pan on a secret mission to Germany. 
His instructions consisted of seven articles, the terms 
of which were moderate and judicious, but they implied 
or even expressed the king’s wish that the emperor 
and the king of Prussia should enter France with their 
armieg; and it was the king’s wish “‘ that in entering 
the kingdom the powers should declare that they are 
ready to agree to a peace, but that they neither can 
nor will treat but with the king; that in consequence 
they require that he should be restored to full liberty, 
and then that a congress be assembled in which the 
different interests shall be discussed on the grounds 
already settled, the emigrants admitted as parties com- 
plaining, and the general plan of reform be negociated 
under the auspices and guaranty of the powers.” + 
The new ministry did not contain a single man of 
superior ability. The king probably looked upon it 
as only a temporary arrangement. The Feuillans 
seized the upportunity of attempting to gain the favour 
of the court: they did not rely upon the foreign 
powers and the invasion of France; the only hope 
they could have was in crushing the Gironde, but they 
were without means for so vigorous a measure. They 
had made overtures to Dumouriez, who did not like 
them, and had too much sagacity to join so fecble a 
party, whatever his dispositions might have bcen 
towards them. Dumouriez and the Feuillans were 
both desirous to save the king, but Dumouricz saw 
that it was impossible, and he had prudence enough to 
leave Paris and resume his military rank. The only 
hope that the Feuillans now had was in Lafayette ; and 
his letter to the Assembly, dated the 16th June, from 
his camp at Maubeuge on the Sambre, was conccrted 
with this party, and Malouet and Lally-Tolendal, 
who were now in Paris. This Ictter was read in the 
Assembly on the 18th. It was ill-adapted to do 
any good. Lafayette began by blaming the ministry 
of Dumouriez, Roland, Clavi¢re, and Servan: he 
spoke of the three last as insignificant persons, who 
had been sacrificed by Dumouriez: France, he said, 
was threatened with danger from within and without, 
by the foreign powers, and a body of fanatics; and 
to remove all doubt about his meaning, he said that 
by the fanatics he meant the Jacobite faction, which 
“organized like a distinct empire in the metropolis 
and its affiliated societies, blindly directed by some 
ambitious chiefs, formed a separate corporation in the 
midst of the French people, whose powers it usurped 
by subjugating its representatives and its manda- 
taries.” Lafayette spoke in terms of unmeasured 
contempt of the instructions that he had received 
from the ministry: “‘ After urging me to advance 


* Ferritres, ‘ Mém..,’ iii., 103. 
T The evidence for this mission is Bertrand de Moleville 
himself, ‘ Annals,’ &c., vi, c. 173 and his ‘Mémoires.’ 
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without precautions, to attack without means, they 
began to tell me that resistance would be impossible, 
when my indignation repulsed this cowardly assertion.” 
He complained of the want of provisions for his troops, 
of equipment, of regular payment. The main point 
of his letter was this: ‘“‘ Let the reign of the clubs be 
destroyed, and give place to the reign of the law; their 
usurpation to the firm and independent action of the 
constituted authorities; their disorganizing maxims 
to the true principles of liberty; their delirious fury to 
the calm and steady courage of a nation which knows 
and defends its rights.” * 

The letter was received with applause by a large 
part of the Assembly, and it was ordered to be printed. 
On the motion that it be sent to the departments, Verg- 
niaud opposed it on the just ground fhat the Assembly 
would receive the petition or the advice of a simple 
citizen; but the letter or the advice of a general at the 
head of ‘an army, could only be received through a 
minister. Guadet protested that the letter could not 
be Lafayette’s because it spoke of the resignation of 
Dumouriez ; but the letter did not speak of the resig- 
nation of Dumouriez.t The Assembly decided that 
there ‘was no ground for deliberating on the motion to 
send the letter to the departments, This letter com- 
pleted the unpopularity of Lafayette, and an implacable 
enemy scized the opportunity of destroying the little 
credit that he had left. Robespierre addressed a letter 
to him, written with great force, and well adapted to 
inspire popular suspicion against “‘ the dictator of 
France,” ‘* the arbiter of the state.” He reminded 
his fellow-citizens that he had warned them of the 
absurdity of entrusting the defence of the state to the 
most dangerous enemy of liberty; he now avenged 
himself for the fright that he had felt on the occasion 
of ‘*the massacre” in the Champ-de-Mars. He con- 
cluded: ‘‘ The Assembly has only two alternatives ; 
it must either display towards Lafayette an energy 
such as his crime merits, or sink to the lowest degree 
of weakness and debasement.” f 


* Dumouricz says that Lafayette was at Paris on the 17th 
and 18th; but Lafayette left his camp at Maubeuge on the 
18th for Bavay. Dumouriez adds, that on the 17th he 
rejected with contempt a proposal to assassinate Lafayette, 
which we may readily admit that he would have done. But 
Lafayette did not set out for Paris till the 27th. Dumouriez 
adds, that Lafayette left Paris before the 21st; but it is 
certain that he was at Bavay from the 18th to the 23rd. 
Dumouriez left Paris on the 26th, according to his own 
account. This story of Dumouricz is past all explanation. 

+ Bertrand de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &c., vi., c. 19, explains 
this ambiguous passage in Lafayette’s letter. At the same 
time Lafayette wrote a letter to the king. 

{ This letter must not be overlooked in forming an esti- 
mate of Robespierre. He is generally supposed to have been 
honest, because his fanaticism was sincere, and he did not 
care for money. But he would propagate any lie to serve his 
purpose. In this letter he speaks of fifteen hundred persons 
being massacred on the altar of the country, which he knew 
to be false. He had the atrocious villainy to add, that to 
excite the zeal of the National Guards, to palliate the pro- 
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The king had not given his sanction to the two 
“decrees: he was exercising his power according to the 
Constitution, But this power was inconsistent with 
the sovereignty of the people; and this theory of 
popular sovereignty was nothing if it was not practical. 
A violent convulsion was imminent: it was expected 
by all parties; it had been predicted, and the predic- 
tion was accomplished. In the evening of the 19th 
of May a deputation from Marseille appeared at the 
bar of the Assembly, and the spokesman said: ‘* The 
liberty of the French is in peril: the free men of the 
south are ready to march to defend it: the day of the 
people’s anger is at last arrived: this people who have 
hitherto been butchered or chained are weary of parry- 
ing blows: they will deal blows themselves and anni- 
hilate conspiracies. The force of the people is your 
force: employ it: no quarter, for you have none to 
expect.” The galleries and a large part of the As- 
sembly applauded; the address was ordered to be 
printed and sent to the departments. A letter from 
the minister of the interior to the Assembly informed 
them of a resolution of the directory of the department 
of Paris, which had been sent to the municipality : 
this resolution required the mayor, municipality, and 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard to take 
without delay all proper measures to prevent assem- 
blages of*people contrary to law. A petition had been 
presented on the 16th to the council of the commune, 
in the name of the faubourgs of St. Antoine and 
Marcel, praying that the petitioners be allowed to 
assemble on the 20th, in the dress that they wore in 
1789, and with their arms, to present a petition to the 
Assembly and the king. The council of the commune 
had refused to listen to the petition; and yct there 
was well-founded apprehension that the people would 
assemble in arms under the pretext of presenting 
petitions. These were the facts which the letter had 
to communicate. Vergniaud, who was expert in 
availing himself of forms when he had a purpose to 
serve, was against the letter of the minister being read: 
he said thet the Assembly had nothing to do with 
measures of police; and he moved that they should 
pass on to the order ofthe day. He was however met 
by an answer to which he could not reply. A short 
time ago the Assembly had required the mayor to give 
them a daily report on the state of Paris, and yet it 
was now proposed to refuse to hear what the Directory 
of the department had done. The letter was read, but 
the Assembly passed to the order of the day. It was 
however no longer any secret that a great movement 
was intended. 

On the morning of the 20th, Roederer, the pro- 
cureur-général-syndic appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and informed them, that at that very moment 
there was an extraordinary assemblage of armed citi- 


jected massacre, “ they took the horrible precaution to hang, 
at six in the morning, two unknown men near the place 


re the petitioners assembled a long time after.” See 
p. 138, 
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zens, contrary to the law, and contrary to the resolu- 
tions of the council-general of the Commune and of the 
Directory of the department. He said there was 
reason to fear that this assemblage might attempt to 
support an address to the king by a demonstration of 
force. Vergniaud as usual was ready with an artful 
answer: he availed himself of the admission of Roe- 
derer that a large part of the assembled people in- 
tended to plant a tree of liberty, to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the oath in the Tennis-court, or to give 
the Assembly 4 new tribute of their zeal for liberty. 
Roederer had admitted this; but he judiciously added, 
that the meeting of so many people, even without any 
design, might lead to the result that was feared, an 
armed demonstration against the king. Vergniaud 
said that it would have been better if the Constituent 
had not set the example of receiving armed men in 
their chamber: but there was nothing strange in a body 
of armed men asking for permission to defile before 
the Assembly ; it had been done before, even the very 
day before; it would be insulting to suppose that the 
citizens had any bad intentions, imprudent to refuse 
them this favour; the first law was that of equality, 
and the Assembly ought to conduct themselves to 
these citizens as they had done to others; he did not 
suppose that the citizens would demand to be intro- 
duced to the hing with arms in their hands; but i? 
there was any danger, he said sixty commissioners 
should be sent to stay with the king. The discussion 
was interrupted by a letter from Santerre, commandant 
of one of the battalions of the faubourg St. Antoine; 
he said that the inhabitants of the faubourg were 
calumniated; they asked to be admitted at the bar; 
they would confound their cowardly detractors; they 
would prove that they were the men of the 14th of 
July. ° 

The president announced that the petitioners were 
already at the door, eight thousand of them, too 
many to be refused. The door was opened, and the 
petitioners came in; ILuguenin read the petition: the 
text was taken from the Declaration of Rights. He 
reminded the Assembly that it was the anniversary of 
the memorable oath of the Tennis-court: ‘‘ In the 
name of the nation which has its eyes fixed on this 
city, we come to assure you that the people are alert, 
they are equal to the emergency, and ready to employ 
great means to avenge the majesty of the insulted” 
people: these means of rigor are justified by article 2 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, Resistance to 
Oppression. But how unfortunate for free men who 
have transmitted to you all their powers, to see them- 
selves reduced to the cruel necessity of dipping their 
hands in the blood of conspirators. We can no longer 
conceal the fact from ourselves: the plot is discovered, 
the hour is come. Blood shall flow, or the tree of 
liberty which we are going to plant shall flourish.— 
Could the enemies of the country suppose that the men 
of the 14th of July are asleep? If they have appeared 
to them to be asleep, their awake is terrible They 
have lost nothing of their energy, The immortal Decla- 
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ration of the Rights of Man is too profoundly engraved 
in their hearts. It is time, gentlemen, to put in exe- 
cution this second article of the Rights of Man. 
Imitate Cicero and Demosthenes, and unveil in full 
senate the perfidious machinations of Catiline.—The 
executive power is not in harmony with you. We 
want no other proof than the dismissal of the patriotic 
ministers. Is it thus that the happiness of a free 
people should depend on the caprice of aking? But, 
this king, must he have any other will than that of the 
law? The people say no, and their head is as good as 
the head of crowned despots. This head is the gene- 
alogical tree of the nation, and before this robust oak 
the feeble shrub must bow.—This petition is not that 
of the inhabitants of the faubourg of St. Antoine only, 
but of all the sections of the capital and of the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. The petitioners of this address 
request the honour of defiling before you.” * 

The address was interrupted by frequent applause 
of the galleries and of the cété gauche: nothing was 
said of the address to the king. The president re- 
turned a respectful answer, and the petitioners defiled 
before the, Legislative Assembly of France, the sove- 
reign people before their delegates. 

Citizens, male and female, from all the scetions of 
Paris, advanced with seven or cight musicians at their 
shead: Santerre and Saint-Hurugue were the masters 
of the ceremonics. Confounded with the crowd 
were several detachments of the National Guards. 
The male petitioners were armed with pikes, knives, 
bludgeons,*and every kind of deadly weapon: some 
of the women had swords. They danced and shouted 
as they crossed the hall: the air was the ‘‘ ¢a ira;” 
the cries were ‘‘ Long live the patriots, the men 
without breeches,” ‘‘ Down with the veto.” One 
man c#rried on a pike a pair of old breeches, with the 
popular version of the Declaration of Rights on a label 
(vivent les sans-culoties) : another the heart of a calf, 
with the inscription ‘The heart of an aristocrat.” 
This last petitioner was respectfully requested to 
retire; and he did retire. An officer of the National 
Guard cried out, ‘ I request the president to inform 
me if I may be allowed to make a declaration?” 
Master Santerre replied for the president: ‘* When 
the petitioners have defiled.— Forward, march.” The 


* Historians may accumulate to satiety, both of them- 
selves and their readers, the acts of violence which accom- 
panied the Revolution, but if we leave out of consideration 
the Declaration of Rights, we shall be looking at conse- 
quences only, without regarding premises. The French 
tried to make the Declaration of Rights practical, and so far 
they showed political aptitude. A people can never suppose 
that a constitutional principle is to remain without a prac- 
tical application. It was truly said by Thiers (Septem- 
ber, 1848), in the National Assembly: ‘If the right to 
labour were inscribed in the Constitution, its full execution 
would be insisted upon by the unemployed labourer.” La- 
martine (‘Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. seiziéme, xiv.), in 
reporting the petition read by IIuguenin, omits all mention 
of the Declaration of Rights: he gives the conclusions 
without the premises. 
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marching continued: it was half-past three when it 
was over. Santerre appeared at the bar: he had only 
a few words to say, for he had to direct the ceremonies 
in another place: “‘ The citizens of the faubourg 
St. Antoine have been here to offer to you their lives 
for the defence of your decrees: they pray you to 
accept this colour in return for the marks of kindness 
which you have shown them.” The President: ‘The 
National Assembly receive your offering ; and request 
you to continue to march under the egis of the law, 
the safeguard of the country.” (Applause.) The 
business of the day was finished: the Assembly rose. 
As the petitioners left the hall, an immense body of 
people was ready to receive them, and the gardens of 
the Tuileries and the place of the Carrousel were filled 
with the crowd. They thundered at the iron gates, 
which were locked by the king’s orders. A municipal 
officer expostulated with them: he said that the guard 
could not allow more than twenty petitioners to come 
in to present a petition to the king. While they 
were parleying, another officer came from the palace 
and ordered the gates to be opened which lead from 
the terrace. The crowd rushed in, and the palace re- 
echoed with cries of ‘‘ Live the Nation and the sans- 
culottes!’"” ‘Fhe multitude in the Place du Carrousel 
responded to the cries, forced the gate of the royal 
court, and dragged a cannon to the hall of the guards. 
The doors of the palace were closed; but the blows of 
the axes and the crow-bars soon reached the king’s 
ears, who was with his family. The king went to the 
council chamber, where he found Maréchal Mouchy, 
D’Hervilly, Acloque, the commander of the battalion 
of the Faubourg St. Marceau, a brewer of the faubourg, 
but a very different man from Santerre, and three gre- 
nadiers of the National Guard. The ministers Beaulieu, 
Lajard, and Mont-ciel were with him, or soon joined 
him, The axes were thundering at the doors of the 
adjoining chamber, and two of the panels were broken, 
when the king ordered it to be opened. A forest of 
pikes and bayonets appeared, and one witness deposed 
that a man who carried a long stick with .the blade of 
a rusty swerd at the end, ‘* would have struck the king, 
if the guards had not warded the blows off with their 
bayonets.” It is doubtful whether it was before the 
door was opened or after, that one of the grenadiers 
said to the king, ‘‘ Sire, be not afraid.” The king re- 
plied, ‘I am not afraid; put your hand upon my 
heart; it is tranquil ;” and he took the hand of the 
grenadier and pressed it strongly to his breast.* Most 
of the crowd seemed surprised to find themselves in 
the palace: they had no definite object. There was 
a cry about a petition, and that the king should hear it. 
He went into a large room, followed by his petitioners, 
and his guards and friends placed him behind some 
benches within the embrasure of a window, and arranged 
themselves around and in front of him. The butcher 


* This is not an embellishment of a royalist. It was said, 
and believed by the king's enemies, (‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ 
tom. xii. No. 154.) 
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Legendre spproached the king, and addressed him in 
coarse and insulting language; and read him something 
called a petition. The sanction of the decrees was 
called for; the reappointment of the patriotic ministers. 
“Jt is not the time nor the place to make such a 
demand,” said the king, A fellow presented to Louis 
ared cap at the end of a stick or pike, and the king 
put it on his head, which gave general satisfaction. The 
heat was oppressive, owing to the season and the crowd, 


when a half-drunken man who had a bottle in his hand ' 


offered the king something to drink. The king drank to 
the nation, and the petitioners again applauded. His 
sister, Madame Elizabeth, was the only member of his 
family who had been able to follow the king; and she 
kept close by him. The people took her for the queen— 
‘the Austrian”—-and uttered fearful yells. The Na- 
tional grenadiers undeceived the people; but the 
princess said, “ Let them be mistaken, and save the 
queen.” 

It was near six when Santerre made his appearance, 
which was the signal for cries of ‘‘ Down with the veto !”” 
** The sanction of the two decrees |" 
out, “I answer for the safety of the royal family ;” 
out the greatest danger was over, and Santerre was out 
of the way when the mob first broke in. 
‘Long live Pétion!’ announced the approach of the 
mayor of Paris, ‘‘ Sire,” said the mayor, ‘‘I have just 
veard of your situatiun.” ‘ That is very surprising,” 
said the king; ‘it has lastedtwo hours.” The mayor 
was not very active, even after his arrival ; but at last 
he mounted a chair, and exhorted the crowd to disperse : 
the king, he said, had given orders for the apartments 
to be opened, that the people might defile through them. 
While the crowd was moving off in one direction, the 
grenadiers prevented them entering by the other. The 
chamber was beginning to be cleared, when a deputa- 
tion from the National Assembly came, followed by 
another crowd; and the chamber was filled again. At 
last Acloque proposed that the king should withdraw, 
and he answered for his safety. Surrounded by the 
deputies and the guards, he made his way through the 
crowd into the state bed-room, whence he eseaped by 
a privatedoor. It was about eight o’clock: the king 
had been near four hours in this painful situation. 

After the king was gone, the people defiled through 
the apartments, crying out, “ Down with the veto!” 
“Ts that fat Veto’s bed?” ‘* M. Veto has a better bed 
than we.” ‘ Where is fat Veto?” Many of them were 
drunk. 

The queen, with her children, had not been able to 
Join the king; she had made every effort, but at last 
was persuaded to stay in the council-chamber. She 
was placed behind a table, protected by some grena- 


‘palace are unknown. 
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diers; and here she had to stand, uncertain of the 
king’s fate, and see this hogrible rabble defile before 
her. A red cap was given to her by one of the people, 
and she put it on the dauphin’s head. Santerre made 
his way through the crowd up to the queen, and ad- 
dressed her in the usual style :—"' You are deceived ; 
you have bad friends: I know somebody who could 
serve you better.” Seeing the child nearly stifled with 
the heat and the red cap, he took it off. It was near 
ten in the evening before the palace, the courts, and 
the garden, were entirely cleared. 

The king owed his life to his own firmness and the 
courage of a fewdevoted men. In such a rabble there 
were murderers, who would willingly have taken his 
life. But the whole crowd had no such bloody design ; 
for if they had, nothing would have been easier than 
to execute it. They were left to have their own way 
for two hours. The prime movers of the assault on the 
There probably was no plan 
further than this, to turn the people upon the palace 
and let things take theircourse. In his remarks on the 


Santerre called | events of the 20th of June, published in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 


Pétion said, “One might write many volumes, have 
fine legal proceedings, and copious commentaries on 
the event of the 20th of June; but never will they 
make any reasonable man belicve that the entrance 
into the palace was either planned or prepared.” * 


* There is a great mass of evidence about this affair, and 
many of the particulars are very uncertain; but the main 
facts of the invasion of the Tuilenes are well established. The 
prime mover of the invasion was probably Santerre ; and on 
this point there is a very precise deposition by J. B. Lareynie, 
printed in the Appendix to the Mémoires of Ferrieres, and 
also by M. Thiers. The whole proceeding was to the taste 
of Santerre, and im his best manner. If Lareynie’s deposition 
is truc, Pétion, Robespierre, and Chabot, were accoinplices. 
Independent of this evidence, there is a strong suspicion 
against Pétion, founded on his conduct all through this affair. 
The design of the movers was apparently to destroy the king 
simply by letting loose a rabble upon hin; and they were 
disappointed. The blackguards were better than their insti- 
gators. 

The editors of the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xv. 115—180, have col- 
lected a good deal of the evidence about this memorable day. 
It would be an idle task to attempt to reconcile the contra- 
dictions in the evidence; a narrative of such a confused 
scene cannot effect exactness in minute particulars. The 
two chicf historical documents upon the 20th of June, are 
Roedercr’s account, which is founded on an examination of 
all the evidence which the department bad collected, and 
Pétion’s ‘ Méinoire Justificatif’” Sec also Madame Cumpan, 
* Mém.,’ 11., 210, where some of the events are stated differ- 
ently from what they are in the text. She is good authurity 
for what she saw, and very bad for what she heard, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE COUNTRY IN DANGER. 


Paris was still restless on the 21st of June, and 
there were apprehensions of a fresh movement. Pétion 
went to the palace to assure the king that the city was 
tranquil; but ke was ill received, and the interview was 
short, irritating, and terminated abruptly. On the 
22nd the king issued a proclamation, in which he said, 
if those who designed to overthrow the monarchy, 
wished to commit one crime more, they might do it: 
he would to the last moment set the constituted autho- 
rities an example of courage, and he commanded them 
to watch over the safety of persons and property. 
The mayor also made a proclamation on the 23rd, in 
which he told the citizens to be calm and dignified, to 
respect the king and the Assembly, and not to mect 
in arms, as it was contrary to an existing law, which 
had been re-enacted. In fact the Assembly, on the 
2ist, had decreed that there should be no assemblages 
of armed ‘nen under the pretext of petitioning, and 
that no assemblage of armed citizens should present 
themselves at the bar of the Assembly. This decree 
was a condemnation of themselves. 

On the 28th, Lafayette appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and was received with applause by part of 
the Assembly and the galleries. Lecointre was on 
this day very sensitive on the matter of order: he said 
that the galleries ought not to express approbation or 
disapprobation. Lafayette avowed himself to be the 
author of the letter of the 16th: the chief reason of his 
visiting Paris was the attack on the Tuileries on the 
20th, which had excited the indignation and alarm of 
all good citizens, and particularly of the army: he 
urged an inquiry after the instigators of these excesses ; 
“the destruction of a sect which was seizing on the 
sovereignty, tyrannizing over the citizens, and whose 
public debates left no doubt about their atrocious pro- 
jects ;”’ and active measures for securing respect to the 
constituted authorities. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of Guadet, the petition of Lafayette was referred 
to the new commission of twelve. The general had 
triumphed over his opponents, and he left the Assembly 
accompanied by many deputies and soldiers of the 
National Guard. 

Lafayette came to Paris to strike a decisive blow. 
He had the support of the army, and the opinion of a 
large part of the country in favour of vigorous measures 
against the agitators. Many petitions from the depart- 
ments, especially one from Rouen, protested strongly 
against the disorders of the 20th ; but there were some 
petitions which appeared almost to approve of them. 
Lafayette proposed that there should be a review of the 
first division of the National Guard, commanded by 
Acloque, early on the 29th; the king was to be pre- 
sent, and Lafayette was to harangue the men. The 
mayor ‘was informed of it by the queen, who feared 


wafayette more than the Jacobins, and Pétion counter- 
manded the review.* Lafayette then concerted a plan 
with his friends to drive the Jacobins from their meet- 
ing-place; but not more than thirty men remained true 
to their appointment, and the scheme failed. The 
king, it is said, thanked him for his pains, but did not 
want his services. Bertrand de Moleville was in con- 
stant communication with the king, who could not 
possibly give his confidence to Lafayette, while he gave 
it to a man who hated Lafayette. The general left 
Paris for his army, after addressing a letter to the 
Assembly, in which he repeated all that he had said 
against the agitators. ‘* I am surprised,” said Isnard, 
when the letter was read, ‘‘ that the Assembly has not 
sent this factious soldier to Orleans.” + On the day 
that Lafayette left Paris he was burnt in effigy at the 
Palais Royal: on the day of his arrival he had been 
attacked at the Jacobins, where Robespierre said that 
the Assembly could not avoid impeaching him. He 
left Paris just in time. 

On the 1st of July several of the sections of Paris 
presented addresses against Lafayette; and one prti- 
tion required the disbanding of the état-major (staff ) 
of the Parisian National Guard, which they called an 
aristocratic corporation, and the cause of the troubles. 
It was known, though the executive had not communi- 
cated the information to the Assembly, that the Prus- 
sians had broken the neutrality, and were advancing 
towards Coblenz under the duke of Brunswick. 
Luckner, who had taken the command of the army 
of the north, had occupied the Belgian towns of Menin, 
Ypres, and Courtray on the Lys, but he was not sup- 
ported by the people, as the Belgian refugees had 
promised. The Austrians made an attempt to recover 
Courtray, and in order to dislodge them, the French 
burnt the suburbs. On the 30th of June,“the day that 
Lafayette left Paris, Courtray was evacuated by the 
French, and all Luckner’s army re-crossed the frontiers 
and encamped under the fortifications of Lille. The 
government showed no activity in strengthening the 
army on the different frontiers: its inaction is suffi- 
ciently explained by the wish of the court for the 
Germans to enter France, and by the hopes that the queen 
had not yet abandoned of being saved by foreign aid.{ 


* The authority is Toulongeon, a friend of Lafayette, 
(‘ Histoire, &c., i., p. 280.) 

+ ‘ Lettre du général Lafayette a l’Assemblée Nationale, 
du 30 June, 1792:’ (printed in ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xv., 217.) 
On the occasion of this visit to Paris, Thiers (‘ Hist. de la 
Rév. Frang.,’ c. 10,) tells the story of the proposal made by 
the Jacobins to Dumouriez to assassinate Lafayette; but, as 
already observed, it is impossible in any way to reconcile 
this story with the dates. 

t Madame Campan, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii., c. 20, 
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PROCLAMALLON OF THE COUNTRY IN DANGER. 
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THE COUNTRY IN DANGER. 


The king had refused his sanction to the formation | 
of the camp of twenty thousand men near Paris; but 
the federates were expected for the anniversary of 


the 14th of July. On the 30th of June the minister | 


of the interior addressed a letter to the Directories 
of the departments, in which it was said that agi- 
tators were in the departments, whose mission was to 
induce the people to neglect their ordinary labour and 
to repair to Paris on the 14th; it was to be appre- 
hended that a number of brigands would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to flock to the capital and 
disturb its tranquillity, and the authorities were com- 
manded to disperse by all the means which the law 
had put at their disposal, every illegal assemblage.* 
This letter was useless: the men were already on the 
road. 

On the 2nd of July the Assembly passed a decree, 
the preamble of which declared that a great number 
of the National Guards of the departments were already 
on their way to Paris, “eager to unite in the defence 
of the Constitution and the defence of their country ;” 
and upon the report of the extraordinary committee 
of twelve, it was enacted that these men on their arrival 
at Paris should enter their names and that of their 
departments and municipalities at the municipality at 
Paris ; and that these whose names should be entered 
before the 14th should be provided with quarters at 
Paris until the 18th, and should be present at the anni- 
versary ; that they should afterwards move to Soissons 
to form a camp of reserve there, a measure which had 
been proposed by the king, when he refused his assent 
to the camp near Paris. The king immediately gave 
his sanction to this decree, and the Assembly was in- 
formed of it on the evening of the 2nd. The Assembly 
was now in full vigor. 

On the same evening a deputation of the citizens 
of Paris at the bar denounced the king’s proclamation: 
the galleries and a part of the Assembly loudly ap- 
plauded, but Lecointre was silent. ‘“‘ Our magistrates,” 
they said, ‘‘ are calumniated ; let us give to them, and 
chief of allo the virtuous Pétion, the tribute of homage 
which is their due: extend their authority (applause) ; 
give to the sections the permanence which they have 
asked for: we denounce the incivism of the état- 
major; why do you delay to disband it?’’ (fresh ap- 
plause), The address was probably a concerted 
matter. Thuriot, he of the Bastille, arose, t and heaving 
with volcanic energy declared that the petitioners had 
opened the eyes ofthe Assembly to a great plot against 
France: “ In 1789 I said in the capital, and I say it 
again now, ‘ Citizens, arise! the country is in danger: 
I call for the disbanding of the état-major and the 
permanence of the sections: I demand further that 
we be ready and declare to all France that the country 
is in danger.’" The galleries re-echoed with applause. 
A member said, “ Nothing was so deceptive as the 
history of conspiracies: they had not forgotten the 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xy., 250(1), where the letter i is printed. 
T Sec p. 33. 
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Story of the Austrian Committee.”" This remark was 
reccived with disapprobation. Another member replied 
that Thuriot had affirmed that the état-major was 
composed of the former privileged class, nearly ex- 
clusively, whereas the ‘ Royal Almanack’ showed that, 
with the exception of four or five officers, whom 
he did not know, they were all citizens of Paris, sons 
of tradesmen and the like. 

But the measure was resolved on, and the Assembly 
disbanded the staff of officers in every town of France 
which contained above 50,000 inhabitants: all the 
officers were to be elected anew. ‘The legislative 
Assembly had never yet adopted any measure so clearly 
revolutionary ; from this day it was manifestly tending 
to quit the system followed by the constituent. Con- 
sequently no person could any longer be deceived as 
to the subsequent more energetic proceedings to which 
it was led.”"* This measure was mainly directed against 
the officers of the National Guard of Paris, who were 
suspected of incivism. 

On the 3rd, Vergniaud opened the debate on the 
question Qf proclaiming the country in danger. This 
member of the faction of the Gironde hac? the talents 
of an orator, and could practise the tactics of a skilful 
partizan. Naturally indolent, he required to be roused, 
and this was an occasion to call forth all his power, 
His address was well adapted to bring matters to a 
crisis: he put facts hypothetically, which, if true, would 
make the king a traitor to the constitution; but he 
would not assume them to be truce: the hing would do 
everything that was necessay to preserve the country 
from invasion. The speech was ordered to be printed 
and sent to the departments. Cambon even proposed 
that everything that Vergniaud had put hypothetically 
should be declarnd to be true. Vergniaud . moved, 
among other things, that it be declared that the country 
is indanger. Dumas spoke in opposition to Vergniaud, 
but to an unwilling audience, and the motion to print 
his speech was lost. 

The decree proposed by the committee of twelve for 
regulating the form of declaring the country in danger 
was carried on the 4th, amidst loud applause.+ It was 
also decreed that such a declaration should be consi- 
dered simply an act of the legislative body, and con- 
sequently would not require the king’s sanction. Yet 
the decree contained legislative provisions; and the 
Assembly were therefore violating the constitution in 
assuming this power. But the time was past for stop- 
ping at such tiifles. An aged priest, Torné, bishop 
of Cher, could not restrain his ardour: he would save 
the constitution by means unconstitutional, but tempo- 
rary; he appealed to antiquity as his authority, to 
Lacedzemon, Corinth, Syracuse, and Rome,—even to 
England, which once had its Protector, The time was 
not come, but it would come, he said, when the legis- 
lative body must seize the whole power, and exercise 
it in the departments by eommissioners. 


* Remark of the editors of the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xy. 262. 
f Priuted in ‘[Tist. Parlem.,’ xv 299, 
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On the 6th of July, late in the evening, the members of 
the administrative council of the department suspended 
the mayor Pétion and the procureur Manuel, for their 
conduct on the 20thof June. Before this was known to 
the Assembly in their morning sitting of the following 
day, Lamourette bishop of Lyon, said that the mea- 
sures which they were discussing did not ascend to the 
real source of the evils, which was in the divisions of 
the Assembly, their mutual distrusts and suspicions : 
he moved that those who abjured and execrated both 
the republic and the two chambers should rise. The 
whole body rose, abjured and execrated; there was a 
general cry for reunion: the members of the extreme 
right and left simultaneously advanced towards one 
another, mingled and embraced; there were no longer 
opposite sides, there was only the Assembly. The 
spectators applauded: ‘serenity and joy were on every 
face, and emotion in every heart.”” There wanted 
nothing to complete the reconciliation except sincerity.* 

The news of Pétion’s suspension rather cooled the new 
enthusiasm, and it was decreed that the executive should 
report on the following morning what it hadedone with 
respect to tife suspension of the mayor and the procureur. 
A deputation carried the decree to the palace, and the 
king and his ministers returned with them. The king 
said that he had long desired this happy moment of 
reconciliation ; his wish was accomplished ; the nation 
and their king were one. The president returned an 
appropriate answer: the king appeared affected: ‘ ] 
must confess,” he said to the president, ‘‘ that I was 
impatient for the deputation to come that I might run 
to the Assembly.” He left, amidst the acclamations 
of the Assembly and the galleries. 

The affhir of Pétion deranyed everything. On the 
8th Biljaud-Varennes said at the Jacobins: ‘A re- 
union of all parties has taken place in the midst of the 
legislative body; but the first question which this 
strange hugging gives rise to is this—is it sincere? 
I speak as I think: to see such a deputy throw him- 
self into the arms of another, is to see Nero embrace 
Britannicus, Charles IX. offer his hand to Coligny.” 
‘Lhe people were generally of the same opinion. On 
the 10th the ministers came, in pursuance to an order 
of the Assembly, to make their report on the state of 
the kingdom; at the end of which they declared that 
in such a condition of total anarchy it was impossible 
for them to do anything, and they had all given in their 
resignation that morning. On the 11th the Assembly 
declared, ‘‘ Citizens! the country is in danger.” 

From this moment, according to the decree of the 
7th of July, the councils of the departments and the 


* It is amusing to see some French writers (Toulongeon, 
Thiers,) gambat this opinion. “Shall we affirm,” says Tou- 
longeon, “that every one played a part which he had got 
ready? (Certainly not: it was an impulsive movement, of 
which some pations are more susceptible than others. The 
impulse was sincere, but the reconciliation was not. Envy 
and hatred and even strong opposing convictians, are not 
reconciled by shouting and hugging. Lamourette, the pro- 
poser of the reconciliation, died on the scaffold. 
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districts, and the councils of the municipalities and of 
the communes, were to assemble, and to continue their 
surveillance without interruption: every man able to 
bear arms, who had served in the National Guard, was 
ready for action; every man gave in an account of the 
arms that he had; every man wore the national cockade } 
and he who purposely adopted any sign or mark of 
rebellion, on being convicted before the ordinary tri- 
bunals, was to be put to death. Pikes were given to, 
those for whom there were no guns; volunteers were 
enrolled in the public places, where floated the banner, 
with the inscription‘ Citizens, the country is in 
danger!’’ The alarm bel] rung; cannon were fired 
at intervals; al) France was summoned to rise, and all 
France obeyed the summons; the country was a camp, 
every man was a soldier.* 

On the 12th the Assembly fixed the form of the 
ceremonial for the 14th; and on this day received the 
first deputation of the federates who had come to Paris : 
the deputation said that it was time to strike a perfi- 
dious court with the thunder of the Assembly. They 
were admitted to the honours of the sitting. An 
address from the commune of Marseille was reccived : 
it was insulting to the Assembly, and it was a direct 
demand to dethrone the king. It was referred to the 
committee of twelve to report upon it, for the address 
came within the penalties of the law against any pro- 
posal to alter the constitution. 

The king had confirmed Pétion’s suspension, and the 
mayor appeared at the bar of the Assembly, where he 
read along address in justification of his conduct, drawn 
up with great art. Le was admitted to the honours 
of the sitting,—not certainly a very unusual honour, — 
but it was an intimation that the Assembly was with 
him. The galleries roared out—“ Long live Pétion ! 
our friend Pétion!’ On the 13th the Assembly can- 
celled the suspension of Pétion, and restored him to 
his honours just in time to show himself at the great 
anniversary of the 14th. 

The 14th of July came, but things were much 
changed since the 14th of July, 1790. Eighty-three 
tents in the Champ-de-Mars represented eighty-three 
departments, and by each was planted a poplar on 
which the tricolor streamers floated. There was a 
large tent for the Assembly and for the king. The 
altar of the country still rémained there. This day 
was chosen for laying the first stone of the column 
of Liberty which was to be erected on the ruins of 
the Bastille; and after the ceremony was over, the 
king and queen, who were waiting in the military- 
school, were conducted to the Champ-de-Mars, where 
Louis ascended the steps of the altar, and once more 
took the constitutional oath. An immense tree, called 
the tree of feydality, had been planted near the 
altar; it rase up from the midst of a huge pile of 
wood, and from the branches were suspended crowns, 


* The proclamatiqn of the danger of the country was 
made on Sunday, the 22nd of July and the following Monday. 
The ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xvi., 107, contains a deseription of the 
geremowies from the ‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ No, 159, 
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cardinals’ hats, keys of St. Peter, titles of nobility, 
escutcheons, and all the paraphernalia of ancient use 
and ancient institutions, now abolished, destroyed, 
despised. It was arranged by a proclamation of the 
municipality, that after taking the oath, the presi- 
dent of the Assembly and the king should set fire 
to the tree; but the king very dexterously excused 
himself by saying that feudality no longer existed, and 
he went away with the Assembly, leaving about a dozen 
patriotic deputies to finish the day’s work by destroying 
what no longer existed. 

There was no universal sympathy such as charac- 
terized the great anniversary of 1790. The king sur- 
rounded himself with soldiers ; he showed his suspicions 
and his fears. Pétion was the idol of the day: “‘ Pétion 
or death !’’ was the cry of women, children, and drunken 
men. 

It was probably about this time, though whether it 
was before the 14th of July or after is uncertain, that 
Guadet, Gensonné, and Vergniaud, addressed a letter 
to the king, from which it appears that he had asked 
their opinion on the actual condition of France. They 
told him that his own conduct was the cause of the 
general agitation and of the violence of the clubs; that 
everybody thought that he could remove the foreign 
troops from the frontiers; that he should choose min- 
isters among the men most strongly in favour of the 
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revolution; that he should deprivé Lafayette of his 
command, subject the civil list to control, and declare 
that he would never accept any increase of his power 
except with the free consent of the nation; by acting 
thus the constitution might be saved. They said, “ It 
is evident that the present state of affairs must bring 
on a crisis in which almost all the chances will be 
against royalty.’ The letter was given to Boze, the 
painter, who gave it to Thierry, the king’s valet-de- 
chambre. The answer sent through Thierry to Boze 
was short. Thierry said he had ‘‘ been scolded a second 
time for having received the letter which my zeal 
determined me to deliver.” The king allowed him to 
say that he would not neglect the choice of ministers ; 
that the declaration of war was the work of the so-called 
patriot ministers; that he had done all that he could 
to prevent the coalition of the powers, and that he had 
no special means for keeping them from the frontiers ; 
that he had scrupulously observed the Constitution, but 
that a preat many persons at present were labouring in 
a very different spirit.* 

* This letter 1s printed in the ‘Memonrs of Dumouriez,’ 
ii., note (E), and elsewhere. There is no date to it; and 
Dumounez clearly assigns it to the wrong time. It was 
written after the deerec for the disbanding of the état-major.. 
Tlners has placed it after the Lith of July. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE TENTH 


On Sunday, the 15th of July, the Directory of Sarre- 
Louis informed the Assembly that the Prussians were 
in force in the electorate of Tréves. Fauchet moved 
that the troops of the line be immediately ordered from 
Paris: they were wanted for the frontiers. Girardin 
observed, h® was surprised that those who wished to 
form a camp of twenty thousand men near Paris, in 
order to triumph over conspirators, should be the very 
persons to propose the removal of the regiments which 
were stationed in Paris to preserve tranquillity. It 
was decreed that the ex@eutive should be bound to 
remove the troops in garrison at Paris within three 
days, and to place them thirty thousand toises from 
the seat of the legislative body, pursuant to the Con- 
-stitution. 

The ministers had resigned, and they only signed 
the necessary papers till their successors were ap- 
pointed. On the 20th the Directory of the department 
of Paris resigned in a body. Luckner had come to 
Paris, Lafayette was suspected. The State was without 
ministers, Paris without an administration, the army 
without generals. The conduct of Lafayette had been 
referred to the committee of twelve, who reported that 
they could not discover anything in it which was con- 
trary to any positive law. The matter was discussed 
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in the Assembly, adjourned, and not decided till the 
8th of August.* The Jacobins were furious against 
Lafayette ; and Robespierre attacked him in the journal 
called the ‘ Défenseur’ with the bitterest acrimony ‘and 
the most implacable hatred. 

The number of federates who had appeared at the 
feast of July was not more than a few thousands, but 
they came flocking in. On the 23rd the spokesman 
of a deputation of federates at the bar of the Assembly, 
said: ‘‘The reign of truth must commence; we are 


| bold enough to tell you the truth; do you be bold 


enough to hear it; deliberate in this present sitting on 
the only means of remedying our evils; suspend the 
executive power, the Constitution empowers you to sit 
in judgment on it.” The petitioners, as they were 
called, were admitted to the honours of the sitting. 
An angry discussion arose on referring the petition to 
the extraordinary committee, an example among many 
others of the irregular way in which the Assembly 
conducted their debates. It was terminated by Verg- 
niaud reminding them that by one of their own decrees 
all petitions were to be referred without discussion to 
the committee of twelve to report on them. In the 


* © Hist, Parlem.,” xvi., 28, 32, &c., 106. 
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same sitting the Assembly passed a decree, which de-|on the site of the Bastille, at which the federates of 
clared that since the country was in danger, every | Brest, who had just arrived, were present. The “ revo- 
minister was responsible for all the acts discussed at | lutionary directory,” or “insurrectional committee,” 
the council, and that the councils of the king, of whom- | of which Westermann, a Prussian, Lazousky, a Pole, 
soever they were composed, were personally respon- | Santerre, Simon, Fournier, called an American, Carra, 
sible for all the present misfortunes and all that might | and others, were members, had arranged everything 
follow. On the 23rd the king announced two ap-|for arising. The insurgents were to march in three 
pointments, but the ministry was not completed. | columns, with red colours, bearing these words in large 
Choudieu said he would soon show the Assembly how | black letters: ‘‘ Resistance to Oppression; Martial 
to scttle this matter, and he read the following brief} Law of the Sovereign People against the Rebellion of 
petition from Angers: “ Legislators, Louis XVI. has | the Executive Power.” The object of the insurrection 
betrayed the nation, the law, and his oath: the people | was to seize the king and lodge him in the dungeon 
are his sovereign; you are the representatives of the | of Vincennes. The scheme however was generally 
people: declare him to be deposed, and France is | known before it could be executed, and ‘‘ the Directory” 
saved.” This was followed by loud applause of the | adjourned the execution till the arrival of the Mar- 
galleries, and by murmurs in the Assembly. seillais, Pétion aided in checking the movement ; 
Two partics opposed to the king were now distin-| probably, and it is not a mere suspicion, because it 
guished. One party, the Gironde, hoped that they | was premature.® 
might effect every thing that they wished by a change On the 18th the Marseillais came, five hundred 
of ministers ; and this is clearly intimated in the letter | men in red caps, well armed with swords and pistols, 
of Guadet, Gensonné, and Vergniaud: perhaps they | followed by three pieces of cannon. They were con- 
hoped for power. But they had let things*go too far: | ducted by Santerre, the great master of ceremonies on 
another anti a stronger party wished to settle all diffi- | all such occasions, and by Merlin, the believer in fifty- 
culties by an insurrection ; and the Gironde was unable | two bales of Austrian correspondence, to the Champs 
to guide the Jacobins, whom they now detested and| Elysées to a patriotic banquet. Barbaroux, a young 
feared. A report made by Vergniaud on the 23rd, | Marseillais, a burning patriot, and a friend pf Madame 
“On the dangers of the country, and the mode of} Roland, had gone to meet at Charenton the men whom 
saving it,” only treated of the mode of defending the | he had invited to Paris; but these men were not Mar- 
frontiers; and it requested the Assembly to calm their | seillais—they were not the representatives of this rich 
impatience, as to other matters, as to which the extra-| and flourishing town. In a busy port, crowded with 
ordinary committee would report in due time: the men from all parts of the Mediterranean, it was easy 
report evaded altogether the question of the king’s!to find five hundred or more ready for any desperate 
deposition. Duhem called for the discussion of this | enterprise; and as they were mustered at Marseille, 
question ; but upon the motion of Vergniaud the As- | and commanded by young friends of Barbaroux, they 
sembly, by a large majority, passed to the order of the | took the name of Marseillais. They were Corsicans, 
day. On the 26th, Guadet, a member of the extraor- | Genoese, Piedmontese, and other adventurers, mingled 
dinary committee, read a letter, which it was proposed | with Frenchmen of the south; their bronzed com- 
to address to the king. The letter evidently proceeded ' plexions, black sparkling eyes, and sinister coun- 
from the same party which had sent the private letter tenances, gave them the appearance of a band of 
to the king, signed by Guadet, Gensonne, and Verg- ‘robbers. This battalion of the south had marched 
niaud: ‘* Let the name of your ministers, let the men near five hundred miles under a July sifn, singing a 
who surround you, be such as to secure the confidence song which has roused the Frenchman to almost super- 
of the public.” Brissot said, in the ‘ Patriote Frangais,’ , natural energy, and also accompanied to the scaffold 
** It was probable that this address might have induced , the victims of the revolution. This song was written 
the king to form a ministry which might save the | at Strasbourg, and set to music by Rouget de l’Isle, 
country, now on the edge of a precipice.” Brissot | a young officer of artiller, in the winter of 1792. 
spoke in favour of the address: he was applauded by | ‘‘ The new hymn, sung a few days after at Strasbourg, 
a majority of the Assembly, hooted by the spectators, | flew from town to town. Marseille adopted it to be 
and a strong and dexterous hand from the galleries | sung at the beginning and the end of the sittings of 
struck him with two plums just as he returned to his| the clubs. The Marseillais spread it through France 
seat. It was rather hard, one of the journals remarked, | by singing it on their march; and hence its name, 
for Brissot to be insulted the first time that he spoke | La Marseillaise.”"+ Barbaroux and Madame Roland had 
on the right side, and by the very people who a few | talked over a project of establishing a republic in the 
days before had insulted Brissot’s colleagues, to show | south, if liberty should be driven from the north of 
their affection to him. ‘ The ardent patriots,” said France, ‘“* That will be our last resource,’ said Bar- 
Brissot, ‘‘ rejected the address, because they despaired | baroux; ‘ but the Marseillais who are here will save 
of the conversion of the king; and the cété droit, be- 
cause they feared that the address might convert him.” |  « Hist, Parlem.,’ xvi., 188, ‘ Journée du 26 Juillet.’ 
The reign of the Gironde was over. + Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. seiziéme, 
In the evening of this day there was a civic banquet xxvi—xxa. 
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us from that extremity:’ from these and other like 
words we judged that an insurrection was preparing ; 
but the confidence did not go beyond this: we made 
no further inquiries.” * 

Santerre’s banquet was an after-thought. His 
original design was to rouse the fnubourgs, and to 
encamp with his pikemen and the Marseillais in the 
Carrousel, until the assembly had pronounced the 
king’s deposition, or the king had abdicated. This 
plan pleased some, who did not wish to have any 
bloodshed ; and Santerre himself, as a royalist writer 
says, (Montjoie, Hjst. de Marie Antoinette, p. 295,) 
was not a crue] man. But he could not rouse the 
faubourgs in time, and he had only a small train when 
he met the men of the south: as he could not lead 
them to a fray, the next best thing was a feast. On 
the same day, and near the place where the Marseillais 
were to be entertained, some National Guards of the 
battalion of St. Thomas, and other volunteers, were 
also banqueting. The populace insulted the National 
Guards, who defended themselves, and the assailants 
called out for help. The Marseillais, who were just 
sitting down to their feast, sprung up, some rushing 
through the doors, others through the windows; they 
climbed palisades with wondrous agility, crossed 
ditches, and were upon the astonished guards in a 
moments Some gregadiers were wounded, others took 
to flight; and one of them who discharged a pistol on 
the Marseillais, was seized in a café, to which he 
escaped, and killed. The drawbridge of the Tuileries 
was lowered to receive the fugitives, and raised again 
to stop their pursuers.+ 

The National Guards complained at the bar of the 
Assembly of the violent attack of the Marseillais, amidst 
the hootings and shouts of the galleries ; a second peti- 
tion, which called for the removal of the Marseillais, 
was received in the same way. A bold deputy, 
Rouyer, said, “If we do not accustom the people to 
respect the law, we shall soon have to make the law 
give way to the people; did I say to the people ?—this 
miserable fraction of the people which fill our galleries : 
how long will your patience endure such disorder ? 
have our departments sent us here to deliberate in 
the midst of the murmurs and the hootings of the 
galleries?” He moved, but he moved in vain, that 
any man who gave any sign of approbation or disap- 
probation, should be condemned to six months’ impri- 
sonment. 

On the 25th of July, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
commander of the troops of the emperor and of the 
king of Prussia, published at Coblenz a manifesto 


* Mde. Roland, ‘Mém.,’ ii., 139; and ‘Mém. de Bar- 
baroux,’ p. 38. 

+ ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xvi., 197. The ‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ 
No. 160, was very merry on this occasion, at the expense of 
the guards: “In this defeat, where there was no combat, 
was recognized and spit upon the heavy Moreau de St. Méry, 
whose fatness impeded hia hasty retreat; some blows with 
the flat side of a sabre imprinted his shame on one of his 
shoulder-blades.” As to this gentleman, see p. 39. 
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addressed to the French people. It was known at 
Paris on the 28th. This response to Mallet du Pan’s 
mission, fell like a thunderbolt on France. It alarmed 
the king, who saw in its threatening and insulting tone 
his own danger and ruin: it roused the indignation 
and resistance of the nation. On the 3rd of August, 
Louis sent a message, countersigned by Sainte-Croix, 
minister of foreign affairs since the 1st of August, 
in which he said that the manifesto bore no signs of 
authenticity, he disavowed it, and he protested his 
fidelity to the constitution. But protestations were 
useless: the Assembly refused to print the letter; and 
the only question now was, whether the king should 
be deposed by the Assembly, or be swept away in the 
tempest of an insurrection. Pétion came to the bar 
at the head of a deputation of the commune of Paris, 
and presented a petition, in which, after a rapid view 
‘“‘of the benefits conferred on Louis XVI., and the 
ingratitude of that prince,” the petitioners in plain 
terms called for the deposition of the king. The dis- 
cussion on this petition was deferred to the 9th, and 
in the mean time other petitions came in which called 
for the King's deposition. The Assembly and the 
king’s secret advisers had brought matters to extre- 
mities: either the foreigner must dictate to France, or 
the king must bow to the sovereignty of the people. 
It was known well that the Tuileries would be agajn 
attacked. On the evening of the 4th of August, 
Montmorin, Bertrand de Moleville, Lally-Tolendal, 
Clermont-Tonnerre, Malouet, and two others, held a 
conference in Montmorin’s garden.* They all agreed 
that the king must make an attempt to leave Paris at 
any risk, escorted by his Swiss, and defended by his 
friends. The Duke de Liancourt had offered to 
advance from Rouen to meet the king, and Lafayette’s 
aid was relied on, The duke had already offered all 
his fortune to the king to assist him, and such as- 
sistance was necessary, for the civil list had been 
exhausted in paying royalists, people in the galleries, 
and even Jacobins, who promised their help. Danton 
had received largely, and still continued his insurrec- 
tionary career. The court even treated with Santerre, 
who undertook for a large sum of money to prevent 
the palace from being attacked, and he got part of it.f 
The king had apparently yielded to the advice of his 
friends, and consented to leave Paris; but all at once 
he changed his mind: he would not go, he would run 
the risk of the attack. The truth is, he expected that 


* Letter of Lally-Tolendal, printed in ‘ Ilist. Parlem.,’ 
xvii., 250, and elsewhere. 

f Bertrand de Moleville: who is accused of having spent 
a great deal of money himself in buying services which were 
never rendered. There seems to be no doubt of the queen’s 
communications with Santerre. Probably they commenced 
after the 20th of June, on which day he told her that he 
could be useful to her. The venality of many of the Jaco- 
bins is a fact beyond dispute. Bertrand de Moleville accuses 
Brissot of bargaining with the court just before the 10th of 
August; but his testimony must not be taken without sus- 
picion. 
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the Duke of Brunswick would reach Paris in a few 
days; and the queen obstinately refused to trust herself 
to the constitutional party. She told Madame Campan 
that she would rather perish than owe her safety to 
Lafayette. 

On the 8th of August the Assembly debated on the 
question of Lafayette. He had got Luckner to promise 
that he would march to Paris to assist the king at the 
critical time, and the old general had confessed this to 
the Committee of Twelve. But Bureau de Puzy, who 
was accused of being Lafayette’s agent in this matter, 
and had been summoned to the bar of the Assembly, 
boldly denied Luckner’s statement. Brissot moved the 
impeachment of Lafayette, lamenting that it was one 
of the misfortunes of revolutions that men who devoted 
themselves to such a cause, had often to condemn their 
own friends. The motion was rejected by a majority 
of 406 to 224. The galleries maintained “a gloomy 
silence.”’ But the people outside made amends for 
the silence of the galleries by insulting and attacking 
many of the deputies who had voted against the im- 
peachment. On the day following some of these 
members wrote to the Assembly to complain.‘ Girardin 
said, that as he was leaving the Assembly he had 
been struck. ‘‘In what part?” cried a member of 
the cété gauche. ‘' Behind,” was the spirited reply, 
‘assassins never strike anywhere else.’ He added, 
‘*My love of truth compels me however to say, that I 
do not complain of the citizens of Paris; I declare 
tlat I am convinced that the greater part of those who 
insulted me were strangers.” Vaublanc moved that 
the federates be ordered from Paris to the camp at 
Soissons ; but this question was evaded by a motion 
of Lacroix, which was carried, that the Minister of War 
should report whether arrangements were made to 
receive the federates at Soissons. Roederer, the 
procwureur-général-syndic, appeared at the bar, and 
informed the Assembly that it was reported, and the 
report was confirmed by facts, that the tocsin was to 
ring that very night to rouse the people to an attack 
on the Tuileries. Pétion also came: he said that for 
the last eight days the municipality of Paris was con- 
stantly engaged in muintaining order: ‘‘ We have,” he 
said, ‘“‘in the most stormy times employed with great 
success the arguments of reason and moderation ;” it 
was easy for the department to tell the municipality to 
take precautionary measures, when the department 
itself was embarrassed ; it was the practice to throw on 
the mayor the responsibility of what happened; he 
could support the weight of that responsibility which 
the law imposed on him; and he concluded, “I can 
assure you that no good measure shall be suggested to 
the municipality which it will not instantly adopt.” 
The sitting terminated at seven in the evening. 

The Assembly had not touched the question of the 
king’s deposition. The Gironde were irresolute; they 
would, and they would not. They hesitated, and they 
were ruined. 

The insurrectional committee was sitting in three 
different places: Fournier and others in the faubourg 
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St. Marceau; Santerre and Westermann in the faubourg 
St. Antoine; and Danton, Desmoulins, and Carra, at 
the Cordeliers with the Marseillais, Barbaroux was on 
the alert: he had couriers ready for the south, and a 
dose of poison for himself if the scheme failed. Marat 
hid himself in a cellar; Robespierre was, nobody knew 
where: though an admirer of the pike, which played 
“go interesting a part” in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, he had no inclination to wield it. The success 
of the rising was far from certain, and the mass required 
to be moved. The incarnation of insurrection appeared 
in the gigantic, brutal form of Danton, and proclaimed 
itself by his thundering voice: ‘ The people must 
rely on themselves; the Assembly has acquitted 
Lafayette; to-night the people will be menaced; save 
yourselves: to arms, to armse!"’ A musket was dis- 
charged in the Cour du Commerce, and the cry ‘‘to 
arms ’’ spread through Paris.* 

It was between eleven and twelve on the evening of 
the 9th of August: the night was calm; the heavens, 
serene and clear, looked down upon the troubled earth, 
heaving and convulsed with man’s furious passions. 
The Marseillais formed at the door of the Cordeliers, 
got some cannon, and soon saw their ranks swelled by 
new comers. Desmoulins, the genius of the revolution, 
and others, ran off to sound the alarm bells. The 
sections assembled, and each sent their commissioners 
to the Hétel de Ville to assume the municipal autho- 
rity. The council general was sitting that night, and 
Pétion, who presided, had been summoned from it to the 
Tuileries. The commissioners of the sections found the 
Council in full activity, and the Council gave up their 
authority to the commissioners: they sanctioned the 
insurrection.t At midnight the tocsin began its heavy, 
dismal note in the midst of Paris: the faubourg St. 
Antoine responded ; and the sound, swelling as it was 
wafted from the remotest quarters of this immense city, 
startled the dwellers in the Tuileries: it was the knell 
of royalty, and the advent of the republic. 

The king and his family had not gone to bed. After 
supper, they assembled in the council chamber with 
the ministers, and a number of superior ‘officers, to 
consult about their safety. The palace had but un- 
certain means of defence: the constitutional guard 
was dissolved, the régiments which were favourable 
to the king had been removed by a recent decree of 
the Assembly, and the Swiss, only eight or nine hun- 
dred in number, had been deprived of their artillery. 
The gendarmerie was composed of the former French 
guards, men of the 14th of July. The National Guard 
was ill-organised, and divided in opinion: some were 
attached to the king, but the greater part were repub- 
licans. The staff had been changed by a late decree 
of the Assembly ; and the cannoniers, men of the same 


* It is difficult to trace Danton’s movements, and some 
authorities doubt if he was at the Cordeliers. The evidence 
of his activity is found in the stories of his being everywhere 
on the night of the 9th. 

t The old council of the Commune was undoubtedly sit- 
ting on this night. ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xvi., 409. 
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class as the insurgents, were with them in their hearts. 
Since the retirement of Lafayette, the National Guard 
was under the command of six officers, who took it in 
turns, At this time Mandat was the commander, a 
constitutionalist, and therefore not much liked by the 
court, bat an honest, courageous man, who did his 
duty. He made the best arrangements that he could 
for the defence of the palace. Though the rappel had 
been beaten, the battalions of the National Guards 
were not filled; and Mandat had formed those men 
who came, and distributed them with the Swiss in the 
courts, the gardens, and the rooms of the Tuileties. 
He had also a few cannon at his disposal, but the 
cannoniers could not be relied on; nor the gendarmerie 
who were posted at the colonnade of the Louvre, and at 
the Hétel de Ville. There was a crowd of persons in 
the palace, old servants of the crown, and others who 
had not emigrated, and many of them ready to die in 
defence of the king. They were armed with what they 
could get, but they would have been of little use, and 
they only increased the confusion. The members of 
the directory of the department were there, for this 
body had always resisted the violent measures of the 
anarchists. But the Commune was with the insurgents, 
and the council-general was at this moment giving up 
its functions to the deputies of the sections; Pétion 
had com to the Tuileries on being sent for from the 
council of the Commune, and he had signed an order 
for repelling force by force. Pétion, however, wanted 
to get away, and he contrived to let the Assembly 
know about half-past two in the morning, what an 
awkward situation he was in. The members of the 
Assembly, roused by the tocsin, had been collecting in 
their hall since one o’clock. They passed a decree, by 
which the mayor was summoned to their bar, and he 
gladly obeyed the order without any resistance being 
made to his leaving the Tuileries. After reporting to 
the Assembly on the state of affairs, he did not return 
to the palace, but went to the Hétel de Ville, where he 
was put under a kind of arrest, and kept out of the 
way. m 

The morning was approaching, and the insurgents 
had not assembled with such zeal as was expected. 
Santerre, it is said, hesitated; for though turbulent, 
he was not courageous. A vigorous assault would 
have crushed the rising insurrection, but that would 
have been hardly legal. Mandat’s plan was to let the 
invaders advance along the quay of the Tuileries, and 
for the gendarmerie in the colonnade to attack them in 
the rear, while the gendarmerie in the Carrousel would 
fall on them in front. The gendarmerie at the Hotel 
de Ville had also orders to allow the insurgents to 
debouche on the place of the Hétel de Ville by the 
arcade St. Jean, and then to fall upon them. The 
municipality, which had sprung up in the night, knew 
what Mandat’s orders were, at least the orders given to 
the gendarmerie at the Héte] de Ville, and they acted 
with promptitude, They~summoned him from the 
Tuileries : he hesitated to ga, but the members of the 
directory who were not aware of the formation of a new 
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municipality, advised him not to disobey a legal order, 
and he weft to the Hétel de Ville. The new council 
were in possession of the order which Mandat had 
given to the commandant at the Hétel de Ville; and 
when Mandat entered, he was confounded at seeing a 
set of men who were strangers to him. “ The procureur 
of the commune, Manuiel, who had been kept in office, 
broke out against Mandat with the indignation which 
his crime merited ; he was obliged to acknowledge the 
order: he was placed under arrest; after a short time, 
he wished to retire, under the pretext that his services 
were wanted, but he expiated his crime, and fell 
beneath the blows of the pcople.”* His body was 
thrown into the Seine. . 

The death of Mandat destroyed all plan of defence 
at the Tuileries. But the insurrectionists were not yet 
in full force, and they were still hesitating. At this 
crisis Westermann, the Prussian, threatened Santerre, 
and compelled him to advance. The faubourgs were 
now in motion, advancing by the Rue St. Honoré, the 
Pont Neuf and the Pont Royal. The Marseillais and 
the Bretons marched at the head of the columns, with 
their canhon pointed at the Tuileries. §anterre took 
this opportunity of running off to the Hétel de Ville, 
to get himself made commandant of the National 
Guard; and Westermann remained to direct the 
attack. Danton was not therc: after stirring up the 
tempest, he went home to take some rest. When day 
broke, the Tuileries were in a state of siege, and sur- 
rounded by thousands of armed men, uttering fearful 
cries. The insurgents were ready to offersbattle to the 
king. 

Louis had passed an anxious night, sometimes in 
deliberation with the ministers, and somctimes with 
his confessor. He had no fears for himself; all his 
anxiety was for his family. There was néw force 
enough about the palace to repel any attack, if the men 
would have done their duty; and Maréchal Mouchy 
and the ministers suggested that the king should 
review the men who were there to defend him. After 
showing himself at a balcony, where he was encouraged 
by some cries of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” he went down, fol- 
lowed by the queen, into the courts, and passed along 
the lines of soldiers. He addressed to them a few 
words, but neither the words nor the appearance of 
Louis was adapted to rouse the drooping spirits or fix 
the wavering resolution of his troops. A man of 
energy, with his own life and that of his wife and chil- 
dren at stake, might have roused a less devoted band 
to a generous enthusiasm. But Louis had only passive 
courage: his inert nature could never be stirred to 
vigorous action. Alter reviewing the troops in the 
courts, the king went without the queen into the 


* Récit du 10 par Pétion, extrait de l’ouvrage intitulé, 
‘ Piéces intéressantes pour l’histoire,’ &c. The revolutionary 
language of the period is peculiar, and Pétion was a great 
master of it. This man could find an apology for any act of 
violence, could invest it with the appearance of an act of 
necessity, even of merit. But to palliate crime? to seek 
to excuse it, is a homage paid to justice. 
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garden, where he was saluted with the cry of “ Down 
with the veto,” from two battalions that were entering 
to defend the palace. Notwithstanding this hostile 
reception, he went along the Terrace des Feuillans to 
review the troops posted at the Pont-Tournant. As 
he passed along the terrace he was only separated from 
the furious crowd by a tricolor ribbon which had 
been drawn across, and he was received with insults 
and menaces. He saw some of the battalions defile 
before him and leave the gardens to join the assailants 
in the Place du Carrousel. The cannoniers in the 
courts had already deserted, and the gendarmerie under 
the colonnade of the Louvre were dispersed or had 
joined the people. The National Guard in the apart- 
ments were also dissatisfied at so many gentlemen 
being there, who had come to devote themselves for 
the king. The queen, all through this trying scene, 
maintained an appearance of composure. The review 
showed that all was lost: the king’s want of energy 
had paralysed even his friends. 

What was the Assembly doing all this time? Roused 
from their beds at night, and knowing that the city 
was in a state of insurrection, the deputies were listen- 
ing to something about patents, and something about 
the slave trade, and other matters, just to pass the 
time. The minister of the interior came, and said that 
the king was very uneasy ; there was a rising in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and he requested the Assembly 
to take prompt measures. A member observed, that 
it was their business to make laws, not to execute 
them; it was the duty of the executive to maintain 
order: the Assembly passed to the order of the day. 
The ministers of justice and of the interior came to the 
Assembly, and told them that the tumult was increas- 
ing; the king wished a deputation to be sent to him. 
The Assembly replied that there were not two hundred 
members present, and that consequently they could 
not adopt the proposed measure, which was ‘‘ infinitely 
delicate under the circumstances.” A deputation from 
the council-general of the commune came to tell them 
that their authority was destroyed, and a new muni- 
cipality was formed, and to give other information, 
which showed that Paris was in a state of insurrection : 
they were rewarded with the honours of the sitting. 

The members of the directory of the department, 
secing that resistance was now useless, advised the 
king to take refuge in the Assembly. The queen 
made opposition, on which Roederer said, ‘*‘ Madame, 
you are risking the life of your husband and your 
children.” The king at last said, ‘‘ Well, let us go.” 
** Will you answer for the king’s life ?” said Madame 
Elizabeth. ‘* Yes,” said Roederer, ‘‘ as much as for 
my own.” He left the Tuileries with his family, the 
ministers, and Madame Tourzel, the gouvernante of 
the children, accompanied by Roederer, and a de- 
tachment of Swiss and National Guards. The leaves 
had fallen from the trees in great quantities, and 
the gardeners had swept them up in heaps. The 
dauphin‘ amused himself with kicking them against the 
legs of those who walked before him. ‘There is a 
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great quantity of leaves,” said the king; “they fall 
early this year.” At the steps of the terrace of the 
Feuillans, they were stopped for some time by the 
furious crowd, and assailed with horrible cries and 
menaces: the queen lost her watch and purse. As 
they approached the door of the Assembly, a ferocious- 
looking fellow took up the dauphin in his arms, and 
holding him over his head, carried him off. The queen 
gave a shriek, but the man said, ‘Don’t be alarmed, 
I shall not hurt him ;” and he deposited the child safe 
in the hall of the Assembly. When the king’s approach 
was announced to the Assembly, they sent, ‘* confor- 
mably to the constitution,” twenty-four members to 
receive him. He entered, followed by his family, and 
two of his ministers. Some of the Swiss and National 
Guards who had escorted him, were resolved to enter 
too, and were going to force their way with bayonets, 
when they were energetically resisted by some of the 
deputies, and told to ‘‘ respect the temple of liberty.” 

‘‘T am come here,” said the king, “to prevent a 
great crime; I think that I cannot be safer anywhere 
than in the midst of you, gentlemen.” Vergniaud, 
who was in the chair, replied, ‘‘ You may depend, sire, 
upon the firmness of the National Assembly: the 
members have sworn to die in defence of the rights of 
the people, and of the constituted authorities.” The 
king took his seat by the president; bet it was 
remarked by a member, that they could not, accord- 
ing to the constitution, deliberate in the presence of 
the king. Upon this, he and his family were placed 
in the logographe, a very small box used by the 
reporters, and there they staid during the long sitting 
of the Assembly, half stifled with the heat. 

Roederer made a report to the Assembly, briefly and 
fairly. The commandant who had the duty of guard- 
ing the Tuileries, came for orders. A decree was 
passed: “The National Assembly places life and pro- 
perty under the protection of the people of Paris, and 
decree that twenty-five deputies shall be named to 
carry the declaration.” This solemn farce was inter- 
rupted by the sound of cannon, which shook the hall. 
The king said to the president, that he had just given 
orders that the Swiss must not fire. Again the roar 
of cannon was heard, mingled with rapid discharges of 
musketry. 

A bloody contest was going on at the Tuileries. 
When Louis left the palace of his ancestors, and a 
number of faithful men behind him, ready to sacrifice 
their lives in his cause, no orders were given in the 
hurry of the moment; and as the insurgents had 
partly succeeded in their design by driving the king 
from his palace, it might have been supposed that no 
attack would be made.” The troops were withdrawn 
from the courts into the Tuileries, all the apartments of 
which were crowded with soldiers, gentlemen, domestics, 
and women. Probably a large part of the insurgents 
and of the crowd which swelled their ranks were 


* See the narrative of Roederer, who states what the king 
said on leaving the Tuileries. 
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ignorant that the king had gone. At last they 
assaulted the gate of the Cour Royale, broke it open, 
and rushed in. They seized some cannon which had 
been carelessly left there, and turned it against the 
palace. They cried out to the soldiers who were 
at the windows, ‘ Deliver up the palace, and we are 
friends.’ The Swiss showed pacific intentions, and 
even threw some cartouches. Some of the bolder 
insurgents made their way to the vestibule, where they 
were stopped at the foot of the stairs by a barricade of 
wood, behind which were Swiss and National Guards 
mingled together. A sentinel was in front, but he had 
orders not to fire. The assailants, with long pikes 
hooked at the end, seized the sentinel and dragged 
him to them. A fresh sentinel took his place, and 
was seized in like manner, and a third, fourth, and 
fifth. The sentinels, it is said, were massacred; a 
musket was discharged from a window, or by a Mar- 
seillais; it is uncertain who fired the first shot, but it 
was the signal for the combat. The commanders of 
the Swiss ranged their men behind the barrier, on the 
steps of the staircase. The vestibule was crainmed 
with the crowd, who being pressed by those behind, 
could not make their escape. The first discharge 
covered the floor of the vestibule with the dead and 
wounded. The assailants fied in confusion to the 
Carrouseleand were fired upon from the windows. The 
Swiss descended the great staircase, and formed in two 
columns: one of then commanded by Turler, cleared 
the Cour Royale, and seized the cannons which had 
been left there, and brought them back ;- but they had 
no ammunition. The other column, under De Salis, 
went to scize the cannon at the door of the Manéve. 
Turler penetrated even to the Carrousel, formed his 
men in a square, and in three directions poured his fire 
upon the assailants. The Marseillais and the federates 
gave way, the crowd fled, and carried alarm far beyond 
the precincts of the palace. A body of gentlemen, 
with some Swiss and National Guards, at this time 
inade a sally from the Tuileries, but were received by 
a discharge of grape; and after losing some of their 
e ° 

number, they retreated to the Tuileries, where they 
were joined by the two bodies of Swiss. Salis and his 
band were fired upon by the National Guard as they 
returned. But the defenders of the Tuileries were not 
defeated; and if the gendarmes at the Louvre had 
done their duty instead of deserting, the assailants 
would have sustained an ignominious defeat. The 
gentlemen in the Tuileries entreated Maréchal Mailly 
to form all his men in a column, advance to the 
Manége with his cannon, and joined by the Swiss who 
had escorted the king to the Assembly, to carry the 
royal family out of Paris. 

Just as the column of De Salis was re-entering the 
Tuileries, d'Iervilly appeared, and in the midst of the 
firing proclaimed the king’s order for all the Swiss to 
repair to the Assembly. Turler, with about two hun- 
dred Swiss, obeyed the order, and marched towards 
the Manége amidst a shower of balls from the National 
Guards. They reached the Manége in confusion, and 
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laid down their arms. There yet remained a number 
of Swiss who knew nothhig of the order, crowded in 
the great staircase and the apartments. The assailants 
again took courage, seeing the palace deprived of part 
of its defenders, and that the gendarmes had deserter 
their post. The Marseillais and the Bretons rallied 
with redoubled fury, and Westermann directed the 
attack, Six pieces of cannon vomited forth ball and 
grape against the palace, and the insurgents rushed 
into the vestibule. Eighty Swiss were on the great 
staircase, and the Marseillais were stretched dead 
in heaps by their murderous fire. Slowly the Swiss 
retreated, leaving their slaughtered comrades behind 
them on every step as they ascended: the insurgents 
followed over the dead bodies: the fire of the Swiss 
grew fainter and fainter, and at last ceased. Every 
man was dead. The Marseillais, the federates, and 
the pikemen, were now masters of the Tuileries, and 
all that followed was an indiscriminate massacre. 
In vain the surviving Swiss threw away their arms 
and cried for mercy: they were pierced with pikes, cut 
down with sabres, or thrown alive through the win- 
dows, Seventeen who took refuge in the chapel and 
protested they had not fired, as their arms proved, 
were disarmed and massacred to the cry of “ Live the 
Nation!” <A body of about five hundred men, con- 
sisting of Swiss, gentlemen, and some National Guards,* 
left the Tuileries under Maréchal Mailly, and attempted 
to reach the Manége according to the king’s order; 
but all the Swiss perished, for they were picked out by 
the insurgents. The rest, with some loss, teached the 
Manege. Another body, who tried to escape by the 
Pont Tournant, were driven back to the terrace of the 
Orangery, after losing about seventy of their number, 
near the great basin, by a discharge of grape. From 
the terrace of the Orangery one part of the stfrvivors 
made their way across the Place Louis XV., to join 
a squadron of gendarmes whom they saw in the Champs 
Elysées: they fell beneath the sabres of these gendar- 
merie, who had joined the insurgents. The other part 
made their way to the Manége, were received there, 
disarmed, and sent to prison, where they perished in 
September. 

The rabble in the palace massacred all before them, 
gentlemen, pricsts, servants of all classes: it was a 
scene of horrid carnage, pitiless, brutal, and disgusting. 
The women alone were spared. Madame Campan had 
a narrow escape: a Marscillais was going to plunge 
his sword into her, when he was stopped by a voice 
which called out ‘* We don’t kill women.” * The in- 
terior of the palace was a ruin: the doors were broken, 
the furniture smashed in pieces or thrown through the 
windows, and the numerous objects of art, the accumu- 
lated collection of ages, mirrors, vases, statues, paint- 
ings, books, were scattcred about, reduced to frag- 
ments, and destroyed. Huye piles were made of 
broken furniture and set on fire, and it was with some 
difficulty that the Tuileries and the Louvre were saved 

e 
* Mde. Campan, ‘Mém,’ 11, 248. 
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from the flames which raged in the stables and other | 
buildings. Among the victims of the 10th of August 
was Clermont-Tonnerre. He did not perish at the 
Tuileries, but by the hand of assassins in another 
quarter of Paris. Suleau, a royalist writer, perished 
also, and his head was carried on a pike. 

On the 10th of August there were only 284* mem- 
bers at the Assembly, Girondins and Jacobins: the 
c4té droit and the Constitutionals were not there. But 
he hall was crowded with people mingled with the 
deputies: all was confusion, fear, and suspense. It 
was about eleven in the morning when the shouts of 
victory reached the Manége and told the Jacobins that 
their triumph was now secure. The executive power, 
driven from his residence, had come to seek the pro- 
tection of the legislative body, and had abdicated the 
exercise of his authority. But the Assembly itself 
was only an instrument: a body of citizens at the bar 
declared, in the form of a request, the will of the sove- 
reign people, that the king be deposed. All that the 
Assembly had to do was to invest the command in 
words of form, Guadet, then in the chair, replied, 
that “the Assembly would immediately take great 
measures to secure the safety of the people.” Verg- 
niaud retired for a short time, and returning to the 
hall, he read, in the name of the extraordinary com- 
mittee, a decree which had been hastily drawn up: 
a national convention was decreed; the chief of the 
executive power was suspended until the convention 
should decide on the measures best adapted to secure 
the sovereignty of the people, and the reign of liberty 
and equality; a governor was to be appointed for the 
prince royal; the payment of the civil list was sus- 
pended. Vergniaud was standing close to the king 
when he read the decree. It was adopted without 
discussion: the majority of 406 which had voted 
against the impeachment of Lafayette were not in their 
place; they left the vanquished minority of the 6th of 
August to obey the orders of the galleries and of the 
men stained with blood, begrimed with smok?, who 
crowded ‘‘the temple of liberty,’ and compelled the 
Gironde to do what they feared to do and only half 
wished. The king showed no emotion: when the 
vote was put, he said to a deputy with whom he talked 
familiarly during the sitting, ‘‘ What you are doing 
there is not very constitutional.” ‘‘ That is true,” 
replied the deputy, “‘ but it is the only way of saving 
your life.” But the people were not satisfied with the 


* Some say that only 224 members were present. 
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provisional suspension, and petitioners at the bar ex- 
pressed their indignation. Vergniaud apologized ; he 
explained that the National Convention could alone 
decide on the question of deposition. The petitioners 
were silent, but not satisfied. 

A camp close to Paris was decreed ; and the sittings 
were declared permanent. A new ministry was ap- 
pointed. Roland, Claviére and Servan resumed their 
functions: Monge, a distinguished mathematician, was 
made minister of marine; Lebrun for foreign affairs. 
The minister of justice was Danton; and Danton gave 
two of the chief appointments at his disposal to Camille 
Desmoulins and Fabre d'Eglantine. 

It was about one in the morning of the 11th of Au- 
gust before the royal family were released from their 
imprisonment of sixteen hours in the logographe. The 
king had been very attentive to all the proceedings, 
and occasionally he made sensible remarks on what 
was going on. His appetite was always good, and 
early in the day he had made a hearty meal, with as 
little apparent concern as if he were merely a spectator. 
The queen and Madame Elizabeth ate nothing: from 
time to time they moistened their lips with iced water. 
The dauphin was asleep on his mother’s lap. Fifty 
men who had entered the Assembly with the royal 
family, stood round the logographe to guard the king 
during these tedious hours. At last the weary prison- 
ers were summoned to their new lodging, in the upper 
part of the old monastery of the Feuillans. Four 
rooms, which had been unoccupied since the suppres- 
sion of the monastic orders, were hastily furnished with 
a few chairs, a table or two, and some mattresses ; and 
here the king and his family, with Madame Tourzel 
and the princess Lamballe, who had joined them, 
passed the night.* 


* There are many materials for the 10th of August; but 
not a great deal by eye-witnesses. ‘The best materials are 
contained in the ‘ Chronique des Cinquante jours, du 20 Juin 
au 10 Aoit, 1792, rédigée sur les piéces authentiques par 
P. L. Roederer, 1832.’ Roederer was an eye-witness of 
many of the events of the 10th of August. ‘The ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xvi., 399, &c., contains materials, and among 
others, the ‘ Récit de Pétion,’ and the ‘ Récit de Roederer’ 
extracted from the ‘Chronique de Cinquante Jours.’ The 
seventeenth volume, p. 2, &c., contains the ‘ Séance perma- 
nente de la nuit du 9 au 10 Aodt.’ The ‘Mémoires’ are 
incomplete and often inaccurate: Ferriéres, for instance, is 
very inexact. Lamartine, ‘ Ilistoire des Girondins,’ Liy. 
xx., &c.’ has treated this tragic day at great length and in 
an admirable manner. 
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Tux evening was calm and tranquil after this day 
of carnage. The smouldering fires sent up thick 
columns of smoke from the Place of the Carrousel. 
Men were going about with carts picking up the dead 
bodies of Swiss, Marseillais, and federates, which lay 
in heaps in the garden, in the courts, and in the Place 
Louis XV. Hundreds of corpses were thrown on 
burning piles, royalists and republicans, nobles and 
men in rags; and the Seine received the mingled 
ashes. The b)ood-stained pavements were swept and 
cleaned. Thus in antient Rome, after a day of tumult 
and slaughter, the Tiber received its tribute of dead, 
and the Romans returned to their occupations and 
their pleasures. At Paris, on the evening of the 10th, 
crowds of well-dressed people were walking about and 
visiting the scenes of the bloody conflict: the theatres 
were open, and filled as usual. 

Marat came from the hole where he had hid his filth 
and his fears during the contest. With sabre in hand, 
and crowned with laurel, the demon of anarchy pa- 
raded the streets, and aided by a band of ruffians seized 
four presses at the royal printing-office, ‘to indemnify 
himself for those which the hand of justice had taken 
from him.” ® Robespierre re-appeared. With a few 
persons round him at the Jacobins, the rest beifig em- 
ployed in looking after the ‘ public safety,” he was 
making his reflections on the events of the day: the 
people must take measures to render it impossible for 
their delegates to damage liberty; they must call for 
a national convention, a decree that shall declare La- 
fayette a traitor. He showed how imprudent it would 
be for the people to lay down their arms before their 
liberty was secured: the Commune of Paris ought to 
send commissioners to the departments to explain the 
real state of affairs; and the sections were exhorted to 
let the Assembly know the true wishes of the people. 
These were the elements of the future government. 

The Assembly sat on the morning of the 11th, and 
the king and his family were again placed in the logo. 
graphe. The Assembly were informed that the people 
were breaking all the statues in the public places, and 
it was resolved that proper persons should be sent to 
superintend “ these labours :” the object of the mover 
was apparently to save some of them, but the language 
of the day, the language of fear, requires an interpreter. 
Sixty of the Swiss had been placed in the Feuillans, 
and the people were calling out for their heads. An 
honest sans-culotte appeared at the bar of the Assem- 
bly, and declared that these men had never fired, and 
he prayed that the “worthy sans-culottes” in the 
galleries might be requested to go with him and calm 
the fury of the people. The man returned, and con- 
ducted the Swiss safe to the Assembly; and the Swiss 


* Madame Roland, ‘ Mem..,’ ii, 37. 
Parl,’ xviii., 23, 
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raising their hands to heaven, swore to be true to the 
cause of the people. But Chabot, once a Capucin, 
now the most furious of revolutionary fanatics, would 
not let the Swiss off so easily: ‘‘ The law,” he said, 
‘‘ knows no distinction of persons; in the land of 
equality it must level every guilty head, even those on 
the throne.” He moved that the Swiss be removed 
to the Abbaye, where the officers had already been 
taken: they were however removed to the Palais 
Bourbon. The thirst for blood showed itself on the 
10th of August, not only in the massacres at the 
Tuileries, but in the murders which were com- 
mitted in other parts of Paris: the days of Septem- 
ber only realized ‘the wishes and designs of the 11th 
of August. 

Pétion, released from his simulated imprisonment, 
appeared at the bar with several municipal officers. 
‘‘ Legislators,” said a municipal officer, “the friends 
of the people come to restore to the fricnds of the 
people the friend of the people.” The mayor said, 
‘* Legislators, you are blessed everywhere : everywhere 
your decrees are blessed: the citizens now feel thee 
necessity of relying on the laws, and looking to them 
for their vengeance; they know that their magistrates 
will do them justice: we have said to the citizens, 
‘The Assembly has destroyed the line of demarcation 
which separated the citizens; they will strike without 
distinction all the guilty.’” But he who now spoke was 
a broken idol: the 10th of August levelled the king 
and Pétion together ; it raised Robespierre and Danton. 

It had been decreed on the 11th that th royal 
family should occupy the Luxembourg during the 
king’s suspension. But the Commune of Paris was 
of opinion that the king could not be secured in 
the Luxembourg; and an officer at the bar of the 
Assembly said that the Temple would be more con- 
venient and more easy to guard; it was isolated and 
surrounded by lofty walls ; and to this gloomy abode 
the royal family were consigned on Monday, the 18th 
of August. The journey Jasted two hours: a single 
carriage, preceded and followed by a detachment of 
cavalry, conveyed the royal family. As they passed 
the Place Vendéme, the king saw the ruins of the 
statue of Louis XIV. Bertrand de Moleville affirms 
that this removal to the Temple was Robespierre’s 
measure, for Robespicrre was a member of the new 
communal council, and ruled supreme.” By a decree 
of the 12th the National Assembly entrusted the king 
to the care of the Commune of Paris. 

On this day, Guadet, in the name of the extraor- 
dinary committee, read the rules which the Legislative 
Assembly proposed to be observed in the elections; 


* Tie'was named on the llth, and by the Section des 
Piques (ci-devant Place Vendéme): he appropriately repre- 
sented his favourite weapon. See p. 163. 
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and they were adopted. The Assembly ‘ considering 
that it had not the right to subject to imperative rules 
the exercise of the Savy in ‘the formation of a 
national convention,” invited the citizens ‘fin the 
naine of liberty, equality, and the country,” to conform 
to the rules which the Assembly proposed. There 
was to be no distinction between citizens active and 
not active; and every Frenchman of the age of one- 
and-twenty, who was not a domestic servant, was to 
vote in the primary Assemblies; to be eligible as a 
deputy or clector, a man was to be twenty-five years 
of age; each department was to cleet the same number 
of deputies and supplcans as before; ‘* the Assembly 
were requested to invest their representatives with an 
unlimited confidence.’’ The Assembly decreed that the 
electors who should be obliged to quit their domiciles 
should receive twenty sous for every league, and thiec 
livres a day while they were detained from home.* 
The electors named by the primary assemblies were 
to meet on Sunday, the 2nd of September, to elect the 
deputies. 

A new power had risen upon the ruins of the old 
Commune, a power which was greater than the Assem- 
bly, for it had strength of will in itself, and strength 


* *Thist Parlem.,’ xvu., 43, 


of arm .at its disposal. The council-general was an 
Assembly almost as numerous as the Legislative: it 
had its functionaries, and bureaus, and its galleries 
which thundered applause. The mayor was president, 
but he did not attend: Manuel was the_procureur- 
syndic; but Robespierre was chief director. The 
Commune began by seizing on the administration of 
police: the juges de paix were removed, and the” mu- 
nicipal authorities received all the powers of these 
judges in matters of police. The Assembly, in accord- 
ance with the acts of the Commune, decreed that “ the 
dnectories of departments, of districts, and the muni- 
cipalities of towns which had more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, should for the future have the func- 
tions of the police for gencral security (sdreté générale) ; 
their functions were the detection of crimes which 
compromised the external or internal security of the 
state: every person who had knowledge of any offence 
of the kind above described was bound to lodge an 
information at the municipality or directory of the 
district; a system of information and accusation was 
engendered. The existing committee of surveillance 
of the National Assembly was henceforth to be called 
the Committee of Police of General Security.* The 
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council-general of the Commune of Paris retained the 
persons who were hitherto employed in the bureaus, 
because they were acquainted with the practical part 
of the administration ; but they reserved for their own 
especial care all exceptional measures. On the 14th 
they formed a comité de surveillance of seven members, 
afterwards increased to fifteen, who sat at the Mairie. 
“ The duty of this committee was to pursue political 
misdemeanours and crimes, to cause arrests to be 
made, to interrogate suspected persons, to sign orders 
for the release of persons, to fulfil, in a word, at Paris, 
the functions of the comité de surveillance of the legis- 
lative body, but it discharged them with much more 
energy.” * The committee immediately arrested a great 
number of persons. The council-general also enacted 
that there should be a comité de surveillance in cach 
of the forty-eight sections of Paris to receive the in- 
formations which might be laid against evil-minded 
persons; and it made strict rules about granting pass- 
ports. The Commune was also engaged in raising and 
arming soldiers; cannon were cast out of the bronze 
of statues and what they could find in churches ; even 
the crucifixes were taken. The Commune coined 
money, for which purpose the parish plate and even 
the chandeliers were seized: it decreed that all the 
church bells should be taken down and broken, except 
two for every parish. Some resistance was made to 
this at the church of Notre Dame and elsewhere, but 
a display of force produced submission. 

The Assembly wished to curb the rapid march of 
the Commune, and it decreed the re-election of a new 
departmental directory in plate of that which had been 
dissolved. But a deputation of the council-gencral at 
the bar told the Assembly that those whom the people 
had chosen must have all the powers that were ‘* suit- 
able to the sovereign ;” if they created a power which 
controlled the authority of the immediate delcgates 
of the people, “ it would be necessary for the people, 
in order to deliver themselves from this power, which 
was destructive of their sovereignty, to arm themsclves 
once more,with vengeance.” The Assembly was 
cowed : it decided that the directory of the department 
should exercise no superintendence over the munici- 
pality, except as to matters of finance. 

A military commission had been established on the 
11th to try the Swiss; but this was not sufficient. On 
the 13th the Commune demanded the establishment 
of a special tribunal to try the criminals of the 10th 
of August, and generally to punish all who were called 
traitors; the petition was referred by the Assembly to 
the extraordinary committee of safety. The petitioners 
came again on the 14th, and said if the decree was not 
made, their business was to wait till it was made. 
Gaston, a member of the Assembly, said that this was 
an indirect command: they should remember that they 
were speaking to the representatives of the nation. 
The Assembly refused to establish this new tribunal ; 
_ but the next day, the 15th, another deputation from 
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the Commune came, and it delivered by the harsh 
voice of Robespierre an insolent and menacing address. 
Robespierre spoke as if he were delivering his own 
opinion, and undoubtedly the address was his own. 
He loved to strike a blow without being seen: he was 
always invisible when the sovereign people were doing 
justice ; and it is only by indications here and there 
that this man is shown to have been a guilty partici- 
pator in the great crimes of September. ‘ Since the 
10th,” he said, ‘‘ the just vengeance of the people has 
not been satisfied. —The decree which you have passed 
seems to us insufficient, and I cannot see in the pre- 
amble any explanation of the nature, or determination 
of the extent, of the crimes which the people ought to 
punish: it only speaks of the crimes committed on the 
10th; and to do that is to limit too much the ven- 
geance of the people, for these crimes belong to a time 
much further back : the most guilty of the conspirators 
did not appear on the 10th, and according to the law 
it would be impossible to punish them.—The people 
repose, but they are not asleep: they wish the punish- 
ment of the guilty, and they are right: you must not 
give the people laws contrary to their unayimous wish: 
we pray you to rid us of the constituted authorities in 
whom we have no confidence, to destroy this double 
degree of jurisdiction, which by causing delay secures 
impunity; we ask that the guilty be tried by commis? 
sioners taken from each section, without any appeal.” 
The Assembly decreed the formation of a “ popular 
court,” and referred to the extraordinary committee 
the consideration of the mode of executing the decree. 
On the 17th a representative of the Commune told the 
Assembly that at midnight the tocesin would sound, 
that the people were weary of not being avenged, that 
they would do justice themselves.  Kven Choudicu 
and Thuriot could not endure this. Thuriot said, “ It is 
not to be allowed that certain persons who do not know 
truce principles, who do not know the law, who have 
not studied the constitution, should aim at putting sheir 
particular will in the place of the general will.” But 
this was not the first time that it had been done: it 
was rather too late to announce such a truth A 
criminal tribunal was established on this very day, by 
the unanimous vote of the Assembly, to try the crimes 
committed on the 10th of August, and ‘‘ other crimes 
relating thereto, circumstances and incidents” (autres 
crimes y relatifs, circonstances et dépendances). This 
tribunal was divided into two sections; and the sen- 
tence was without appeal.* 

Robespierre was appointed one of the judges and 
the president; but he declined to accept the office. 
Ile said that he had already denounced most of the 
criminals, and if they were enemies of his country, they 
were also his own declared enemies : he could not make 
himself the judge of those whose opponent he had 
been: he was also a representative of the Commune, 
and these functions were incompatible with those of 
a judge; he must therefore chuvse between two things, 
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and he had resolved to stay where he was, as he was 
convineed that was the place where he could best serve 
his country. Robespierre had other views: he was 
going to sit in the Convention. 

The tribunal immediately began to act: the people 
were impatient to see the guillotine at work. The 
first execution was on the 2Ist. Laporte, the inten- 
dant or comptroller of the civil list, was charged with 
having employed the civil list in paying for libels, 
which tended to disgrace the nation and to excite civil 
war, and with numerous other acts. The jury, after 
rftature deliberation, declared that they believed in a 
conspiracy, and that Laporte was privy to it. He was 
condemned to death, and executed on the 24th.* The 
following day, Durosoy, editor of the ‘Gazette de 
Paris,’ was executed. He was convicted of corre- 
sponding with the emigrants, being acquainted with 
the plots of the court, and other anti-revolutionary 
measures. When Durosoy was condemned, he wrote 
to the Assembly to petition that they would try on 
him the experiment of the transfusion of blood into 
the veins of an old man: the Assembly passed on to 
the order of the day. 

It was not known at Paris on the 17th how the 
army would receive the news of the events of the 10th 
of August. Luckner still commanded the army of the 
aorth, Lafayette that of the centre, and Montesquiou 
in the south. Dumouriez, as lieutenant-general, was 
under Luckner, who being governed by Lafayette, had 
sent him to the camp at Maulde with a small force, 
where he was employed in skirmishing with the Aus- 
trians. Lafayette, aware of the king’s danger, and 
wishing to be nearer to Paris, had concerted with 
Luckner a change of position: he moved to Sedan 
with his division, and Luckner to Metz. Dumouriez, 
who was ordered to follow Luckner, refused to obey, 
and kept his position, which was threatened by the 
duke of Saxe-Teschen. He got together the generals 
who, were in the several encampments near him, and 
summoned a council of war at Valenciennes to justify 
his conduct by the necessity of the case. The 10th 
of August saved him from the consequences of his 
refusal to obey his superior officer. Ile doubtless 
foresaw when he left Paris that the king must soon 
yield to the storm.t 

The Assembly sent three commissioners to Lafay- 
ette’s army to carry their decrees, and to administer 
the new oath to the troops. The mayor of Sedan 
arrested them by the order of Lafayette, and put them 
in prison; and Lafayette declared himself responsible for 
the-mayor’s conduct. He made his own soldiers repeat 
the oath of obedience to the nation, the law and the king, 
and sent orders to that effect to all the troops which 
were under his command. _IIis design was to attempt 
a movement against the events of the 10th of August. 


* There is curious matter collected in ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ 
xvii., 256—271, under the head ‘ Note sur les piéces trou- 
vées chez M. Laporte.’ 

{ See his own account, ‘Mém.,’ Liv. v..¢.3; and note 
(1) of the editor's. 
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Dillon, who was under the orders of Lafayette and 
still at Valenciennes, made his men swear fidelity to 
the law and the king; and he required Dumouriez, 
who was at Maulde, to do the same. Dumouriez 
refused, and was soon rewarded with the command of 
the armies of the centre and of the north. On the 
17th it was known at Paris that the commissioners 
were arrested by Lafayette. A decree was passed 
against the department of Ardennes, in which Sédan 
was, new commissioners were sent with the same 
powers, and Lafayette was declared a traitor by the 
Assembly, and an order made for his arrest. Though 
Lafayette was beloved by his army, he once more 
found that he had miscalculated his strength: the civil 
authorities were intimidated by the commissioners, the 
troops began to waver, and Dumouriez’s declaration 
for the revolution of the 10th of August completed the 
ruin of Lafayette. He quitted his camp on the 20th 
of August with a few of his officers, leaving his army 
in good condition and ready to resist any attack.” On 
the 21st he crossed the frontiers into the Low Coun- 
tries, where he and his friends were arrested by the 
Austrians and treated as prisoners of war. He was 
finally shut up in the castle of Olmiitz in Moravia, and 
did not obtain his liberty until five years after. Luckner 
at first was disposed to resist the events of the 10th, 
but the feeble old man soon yielded, and submitted to 
the Assembly. On the 22nd, Longwy surrendered to 
the Prussians after a few hours’ cannonade. The 
Prussians blockaded Thionville on the Mosel, and were 
advancing on Verdun, which could offer no resistance. 
The news of the capture of Longwy reached Paris on 
the 26th, and produced general agitation. It was 
decreed that Paris and the adjoining departments 
should raise and equip thirty thousand men in a few 
days. But the enemy from without was not dreaded 
so much as the enemy within Paris; and the idea of 
massacring ‘‘the traitors and conspirators,’’ who were 
in their power, became familiar to the demagogues and 
ruffians of Paris. 

The Commune, or the committee of surveillance, 
were daily making arrests; but the greafest number 
were made on the night of the 29th of August, in the 
domiciliary visits which the Commune ordered to be 
made under the pretext of enforcing the decree of the 
Assembly for seizing the arms of persons whose pa~ 
triotism was suspected. The chiefs of sections received 
their orders: the barriers were closed; at four in the 
afternoon the générale was beaten, and the citizens 
were required to be in their houses at six o’clock, On 
a fine autumnal evening the streets were all silent: 
neither carriage nor man was to be seen; the shops 
were closed; Paris was like a city of the dead, and the 
trembling inhabitants were waiting their fate in their 
houses, At one o’clock in the morning the visits 
commenced, and every street was filled with patrols 
of pikemen. Few arms were found, but about three 


* See what Dumouriez says of it, ‘Mém.,’ &., Liv. v., 
ce, 5. 
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thousand suspected persons were carried off to the 
sections. ‘The greater part were released the next day, 
but a large number were thrown into the prisons of 
the Abbaye Saint-Germain and elsewhere. Few of 
the royalists in Paris escaped the search, 


* Peltier, ‘Hist. de la Révolution de 10 Aofit,’ ii., 238. 
Peltier was a royalist, and escaped the search. The number 
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During this season of alarm the elections were going 
on. Those of the primary assemblies commenced on 
the 26th; the electors chosen by the primary assem- 
blies met on Sunday, the 2nd of September. Robes- 
pierre was the first man elected for Paris. 


of persons arrested is stated much higher by some autho- 
ritics. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
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FRANCE was invaded by foreign armies better disci- 
plined than her own, and greatly superior in force. 
There were signs of insurrection in La Vendée, and 
the Prussians, upon entering the French territory, 
had been received by deputations, headed by white 
banners. It was said that some regiments had gone 
over to the enemy nearly in a body, such as Royal- 
Allemand and the hussars of Lauzun. The people of 
Paris saw no hope of safety except in throwing them- 
selves upon their enemies. From the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, 1792, to the time when the Prussians received 
their first check, not less than eighteen hundred men 
quitted Paris daily, armed and equipped. 

The last sittings of the Legislative Assembly were 
occupied nearly altogether with measures of defence. 
On the lst of September the Assembly was informed 
that Verdun was besieged, and that the camp at Sois- 
sons and various frontier places were without the 
means of defence. In the morning sitting of the 2nd 
of September, Danton, the minister of justice, said: 
‘* The commissioners of the commune are going to 
invite the citizens, by solemn proclamation, to arm 
and march forth in defence of the country. The tocsin 
which is about to sound is not a signal of alarm, it is 
the signal for attacking the enemies of our country : in 
order to *vanquish them, we require audacity; again 
I say audacity, audacity.” The Assembly decreed, on 
the motion of Lacroix, that all men who should refuse 
either to serve personally or to surrender their arms to 
those who were willing to march against the enemy, 
should be declared infamous, traitors to their country, 
and worthy of the penalty of death. 

In the evening sitting some municipal officers an- 
nounced to the Assembly that the people were collect- 
ing round the prisons, with the intention of forcing the 
doors. Fauchet said that two hundred priests had 
already been massacred at the church Des Carmes. 
The Assembly appointed five commissioners to speak 
to the people and restore tranquillity. The commis- 
sioners returned, and one of them, Dussaulx, reported 
that they reached the doors of the prison of the Abbaye 
With great difficulty, and addressed the people, but 
with no success: ‘‘ the darkness prevented them 
from seeing what was going on.” The Assembly pro- 


ceeded with the business of the evening, and at eleven 
suspended their sitting. At one in the morning there 
was 4 report in the hall that the massacres of the pri- 
soners were still going on. At half-past two in the 
morning three commissioners of the commune, Tru- 
chet, Tallien, and Guiraud, circumstantially confirmed 
the report: the prisons had been forced, and the pri- 
soners massacred. " 

On the 1st of September the council-general of the 
commune opened the barriers which had been closed 
for forty-eight hours during the domiciliary visits. 
On the 2nd of September appeared an order of the 
council-general for closing the barriers, headed with 
the announcement, ‘‘ To arms, citizens! to arms! the 
enemy is at our gates. We are menaced by treason. 
Verdun is besieged by the enemy; before eight days 
perhaps it will be in their hands.” After midday the 
cannon sounded, the toesin pealed, the générale was 
beaten. Alarm spread through Paris; the people ran 
toarms. ‘‘ Let us fly,” they said, “to the enemy.” 
Several voices said, ‘* Our worst enemies #re not at 
Verdun ; they are at Paris, in the prisons,”—‘ We 
cannot Jeave our wives and children at the mercy of 
these villains: we must strike before we set out; let 
us run to the prisons.” The events of the 10th of 
August were not forgotten, nor had the thirst for ven- 
geance been satisfied. Hatred of enemies real and 
imaginary, long-suppressed vindictiwe feelings, and 
fear, the mother of cruelty, all combined to rouse 
a suspicious people to frenzy. It was Sunday too, an 
idle day: the people had been called to arms, to march 
against the enemy; but the enemy was no nearer on 
Sunday than the day before. The alarm was raised 
for some other purpose. 

Four vehicles, each containing four persons who had 
been arrested, were conveying them from the Héte! 
de Ville, after having been examined by Billaud- 
Varennes, the substitute of the procureur of the com- 
mune, to the Abbaye. They were escorted by Breton 
and Marseillais federates, and followed by a crowd of 
people. A prisoner who was in the last carriage put 
his arm out of the door, and struck one of the federates 
with a cane. The man drew his sabre, mounted the 
steps, and plunged it thrice into the bodysof the pri- 
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soner. ‘Kill them all,” was the cry; ‘‘ they are 
. Villains, they arc aristocrats ;” and the three remaining 
prisoners were massacred, while the vehicle was still 
moving. The carriages proceeded on their way, three 
filled with the living, and the fourth and last with the 
dead, the crowd increasing, the howlings growing more 
frightful. On reaching the Abbaye, the four dead 
bodies were thrown into the court, and as the twelve 
prisoners stepped out of the carriages, two were mur- 
dered. The rest made their way to the committee of 
the section which was sitting at the Abbaye, but before 
any examination could be commenced, seven of them 
were pierced with pikes, bayonets, and sabres, by the 
furious crowd who followed them. One of the three, 
the Abbé Sicard, the instructor of the deaf and dumb, 
was saved by the gencrous devotion of a watchmaker 
named Monnot, who threw himself between Sicard and 
the assassins, saying, ‘‘ Kill me rather than sacrifice 
a man who is useful to his country.” In the confusion 
the committce withdrew the prisoners to the end of the 
room, and all three sat down at the table as if they 
belonged to the committee and were deliberating with 
them. Their presence of mind saved Sicard and his 
companions, efor a moment after some furious men 
entered, calling loud for the head of the Abbé Sicard ; 
but fortunately they did not know the Abbé: they 
passed close by him while he was writing at the table, 
aid went out believing that he was among the dead.* 

It was five in the evening when Billaud-Varennes 
appeared in his official scarf, his small puce coat, and 
his black wig. He stepped over the dead bodies, and 
made a short addiess to the people, concluding with 
these woids: ‘* People, thou hillest thy enemies, thou 
doest thy duty.” “ There is nothing more to do here,” 
said a man, “let us go to the Carmes.” This man 
was Maillard, who led the women to Versailles on the 
5th of October. 

The prison Des Carmes, formerly a convent, was 
a huge building, with cloisters, a church on one side, 
and surrounded by courts and gardens. It was the 
prison of the priests who had been condemned to 
deportation, A body of gendarmerie and of the Na- 
tional Guard was posted there, but on the morning of 
the 21d of September the posts had been purposely 
weakened, In the afternoon the assassins forced the 
gates and closed them behind them. They were not 
all men of the lowest class; there were young men 
well-dressed, armed with pistols and spoiting guns, 
und headed by Cerat, who was well acquainted with 
Marat and Danton. The priests were shot down in 
the gardens, in the cloisteis, in the cells. The gates 
were opencd from time to time, and carts drawn by 


* These facts are stated in a pamphlet, entitled: ‘La 
Véerité toute entiére sur les vrais auteurs de la journée de 
2 Septembre, 1792, &c.,’ by Méhée fils, an eye-witness. 
Sicard’s own account, entitled ‘ Relation adressée par l’ Abbé 
Sicard, &c.,’ differs in some respects from the othcr narra- 
tive. One may suspect Sicard of a little embellishment. 
Mechée was secrétaire grefficr of the Commune on the 10th 
of August. 
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noble horses taken from the royal stables carried out 
the dead bodies, leaving a track of blood as they slowly 
moved along. Hideous looking men, women, and 
children, all in raga, attracted by the noise, crowded 
round the doors of the prison, and followed the dead- 
carts, howling the ‘ Marseillaise.’ The assassins were 
few, the victims many, and night came before the 
bloody work was finished. The priests who had not 
been killed in the courts and gardens were driven into 
the church, and brought out one by one to be mas- 
sacred. The archbishop of Arles was one of the first 
who was called out. ‘* It is thou,” said a Marseillais, 
“‘ who didst cause the blood of the patriots at Arles to 
flow.”’ ‘‘I,” said the archbishop, ‘‘ I never did any 
harm to any one in my life.” He fell beneath three 
successive blows without uttering a word. The bishop 
of Beauvais embraced the altar till he was summoned 
to his death: he met it with the same calmness and 
dignity as If he had been discharging the ceremonials 
of his church. Hébert, the king’s confessor and 
comforter on the night of the 10th of August, was 
among the victims. The last was the bishop of Saintes, 
who was lying wounded on a mattress in the church. 
The gendarmes, who were stationed there and standing 
round the bishop, were more numerous and better 
armed than the assassins, but they gave him up. The 
massacre lasted four hours: one hundred and ninety 
bodies were carried away, 

It is uncertain whether the massacre at the Carmes 
preecded the evening massacres at the Abbaye; nor 
is Maillard’s part in the affair at the Carmes clearly 
stated by any authority. The proceedings at the 
Abbaye are attested by better evidence, and though 
there is some discrepancy in the accounts of what took 
place here, the main facts are proved by the entries on 
the prison rolls. Maillard, it is said, came with his 
band, or part of them, to the Abbaye, and they called 
for something to drink; and the committee of the 
section, who were much alarmed, gave them an order 
on a neighbouring wine-merchant. They drank, and 
looked on the dead bodies lying in the court of the Ab- 
baye, and then they began to think of the livitg persons 
who were shut up there. A tribunal for the trial of 
the prisoners was formed in a room in front of the 
door which opened upon the court. Maillard was the 
president, and twelve men constituted a body of judges. 
They seated themselves round a table. The form of 
examination was very brief: the main thing was to 
identify the prisoners with the assistance of the prison- 
rolls, which were brought to them. To prevent all 
violent scenes before the judges, the sentence of death 
was not pronounced, but the expression, ‘‘ To the 
prison of La Force,” was the signal of death. When 
this was uttered, the door was opened which led into 
the court, the prisoner passed through, and the mur- 
derers fell upon him. 

A voice cried out that there were Swiss in the 
prison, and not one of them ought to escape. There 
were thirty-eight, and they were all condemned in a 
body. Maillard pronounced judgment: ‘‘ You assase 
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sinated the people on the 10th of August; they now 
call for vengeance; you must go to La Force.” 
‘* Mercy, mercy, cried the Swiss. ‘‘ You are only 
going to be taken to La Force,” said Maillard coolly, 
‘ perhaps you will find mercy there.” The cries of 
the people who were thirsting for their blood told 
them that this was a mockery. Their shrieks and 
lamentations were horrible. One of the judges said, 
“¢ Let us see which of you will go out first;” but all 
instinctively shrunk back from the door which led to 
death. At last a young man sprang forward, and said, 
‘‘T will set the example: which way mustI go?”” The 
door was opened, and the assassins made way for him. 
He looked calmly around at the closing circle of pikes, 
sabres, and bayonets, crossed his arms, stood still for 
a moment, and then threw himself on the murderous 
weapons. The butchers took the Swiss out one after 
another, and massacred all. Only one escaped, and he 
was Saved by a Marseillais, who sprung forward at the 
risk of his own life, declaring that the youth was not 
one of the soldiers of the 10th of August. Major 
Reding, the commander of these Swiss, had been 
wounded on the 10th of August, and was now lying 
on @ mattress in a corner of the chapel. The men 
were drinking after their bloody work; and Reding 
thought that he was forgotten. But the bodics were 
counted, and one more victim was wanting. The un- 
fortunate officer, whose thigh was broken by a ball, 
was found by his assassins, dragged from his mattress, 
and released from his tortures by a blow of a sabre. 

Montmorin, the ex-minister, had been examined 
some days before by the Assembly.  Brissot and 
Gensonné had by their questions thrown great odium 
on him, and he was sent to the Abbaye.* He was 
now brought before the tribunal. The president was 
proceeding to question him, but Montmorin replied 
that he did not acknowledge the president and his 
associates as his judges. ‘‘ Mr. President,’ said one 
of the standers by, ‘‘ the crimes of M. Montmorin are 
known; I ask that he be sent to La Force.” ‘ You 
must go to La Force,” said Maillard. ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said*Montmorin in a sneering tone, ‘‘since you 
are so called, I beg you will let me have a coach.” 
**'You shall have one,” said Maillard. A man pre- 
tended to go and call a coach. ‘* Monsieur,” said he 
to Montmorin, ‘‘ the coach is at the door.” The 
ex-minister asked for his watch and other things which 
he had left in his chamber. He was told that they 
would be sent to him. He went to the door, and his 
murderers transfixed him with their pikes. 

Thierry, the king’s valet, was called, his name being 
on the list of prisoners. He had nothing to say that 
could help him: “‘ You will never convince us,” said 
one of the judges, “that you are not an aristocrat ; 
you were too near the Veto: like master, like servant.” 
The president gave the word, “ To La Force;” and 
Thierry in a few minutes was no more. He is said to 
have died calling out ‘Vive le Roi!” Two forgers 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xvii, 103. 
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of forty sous notes were disposed of summarily in the 
same way jn the name of thé sovereign people. 

I have forgotten, says Méhée, one more crime 
committed by these self-appointed agents of the 
sovereign people. Though the operations of murder 
were effected with great rapidity, they had still time 
to stiip their victims: watches, rings, diamonds, 
assignats, were pocketed by these ruflians, or put 
aside in baskets and cases.* 

The massacres were suspended late at night: the 
murderers were weary with their work; but they began 
again on the morning of the 3rd of September. Méhée, 
who speaks as an eye-witness, says that Billaud came 
again about midday on the 3rd, and addressed the 
murderers in these terms: ‘‘ Respected citizens, you 
have just massacred a number of villains: you have 
saved the country; all France owes you eternal grati- 
tude; the municipality does not know how to acquit 
itself of its debt to you; doubtless the booty and the 
spoils of these villains (pointing to the dead bodies) 
belong to those who have delivered us from them ; but 
without considering that this is a sufficient recom- 
pense, I am instructed to offer to each of you twenty- 
four livres, which shall be paid to you emmediately. 
Respected citizens, continue your work, and the 
country will give you fresh thanks.” Bullaud-Va- 
rennes was the man who, in his capacity of substitute 
to the procureur of the Commune, had examined those 
who had been arrested during the domiciliary visits. 
After this address, the functionary gave the committee 
orders to pay each of the executioners the twenty-four 
livres that he had promised them; but the committce 
had no funds, and they asked him how they should 
pay. His answer was, they must make out a list 
of the men; and he went and left them to settle 
with the murderers, who were ioudly calling for their 
moncy. One man held a sabre, another a bayonct 
smeared with blood; another a broken pike covered 
with human brains; another again, a human heart 
stuck on the end of a broken halberd. ‘ Bhink 
you,” said a baker's boy, armed with a club, ‘‘ that 
I have only earned twenty-four livres? I have killed 
more than forty myself.’’ The committee made out 
a list of the executioners, told them that the money 
was at the municipality, and sent them off there, glad 
to be rid of them. The committee of surveillance at 
the municipality had no moncy: the men waited till 
eleven, and at midnight they came back foaming with 
rage and threatening to cut the throats of all the com- 
mittee if they were not paid. One of the committee, 
a drapcer, asked permission to go home and get some 


* The evidence of Méhée on this point cannot be dis- 
puted, and he fortifies his assertion by two proofs. The 
commissioners, Truchot, Tallien, and Guiraud, in their report 
to the Assembly, do not fail to dwell on the honesty of the 
people, and their respect for property. It is true that there 
was more thirst for blood than for money, but mnumerable 
valuables, which the prisoners had about them, disappeared. 
Some things were saved and produced with great ogtentation ; 
placed even on the bureau of the Assembly. 
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money, with which he returned and paid them half 
of their demand at his own risk.* 

On the 3rd of September, Billaud- Varennes appeared 
at the council-general of the Commune, holding by the 
hand in a friendly manner one of the executioners, 
who was covered with blood, and he presented him to 
the council as a good fellow who had worked well. 

The rolls of the Abbaye still exist. One column 
of all the prison rolls was used for inserting the cause 
of imprisonment, and another for inserting the release 
of prisoners, whatever the ground might be. The 
entries made on the rolls of the Abbaye are all of the 
date of the 8rd, or the 3rd to the 4th, or the 4th, or the 
4th to the 5th; and yet the massacres began on the 2nd. 
These are the ordinary entries: ‘ Set at liberty by the 
judgment of the people ;” ‘‘ Condemned to death by 
the judgment of the people, and executed on the spot.” 
The result, according to the rolls of the Abbaye, is 
this: ‘‘ Thirty-eight Swiss condemned in the mass; 
twenty-four guards of the king condemned in the 
mass; thirty-two condemned separately ; in the mass, 
priests and others, twenty-seven; making a total of 
122, Forty men and three women were released ; and 
two men be order of the Commune. The result is 
sufficiently disgusting; but it is very different from 
the ordinary accounts, which are greatly exaggerated. 

A few escaped the horrid butchery at the Abbaye. 

‘Sombreuil, the governor of the Invalides, was brought 
before Maillard’s tribunal, and condemned. His 
daughter, who had been arrested with him, refused to 
quit the prison, though she had permission: when the 
door opened, and the pikes and bayonets flashed, she 
rushed to her father, clasped him in her arms, and 
clung to him with maddened desperation. Her tears 
and her entreaties softened her murderers; but they 
put her affection to a terrible proof. “ Drink,” they 
said, “of the blood of the aristocrats ;” and they pre- 
sented to her a cup of human blood. She put her lips 
to it, and her father’s life was spared. These men, 
frantic with drink and fanaticism, conducted the father 
and daughter safe to their home. The daughter of 
Cazotte, an old man, also saved her father. He was 
summoned from his cell before his judges, and followed 
by his daughter. When the door opened which con- 
ducted him to the shambles, she threw herself round 
his neck, and the by-standers called out for mercy ; 
and it was granted. He was however arrested again, 


» “They came,” says Méhée, “ carly in the morning to 
demand the other half. Two commissioners conducted them 
fraternally to the Commune; I learned that they were at 
last paid by the minister Roland ; and I affirm that they were 
never seen after.” This testimony as to Roland is hearsay ; 
and it is not true. The Commune paid the murderers’ 
wages. Compare with the evidence of Méhée the Declara- 
tion of Jourdan, “ président de comité civil et de surveillance 
des quatre nations.” His evidence is very clear as to what 
he saw. But he says that the English government was the 
mover and instigator of the massacres; and he gives his 
evidence, a striking record of the fanaticism and stupidity 
of the Parisians. 
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and separated from his daughter. 
a second time.* 

The massacres began at the Abbaye a little after 
two in the afternoon of Sunday, with the prisoners 
who were conveyed there in the vehicles; and they 
were going on again at nine in the evening. (Jourdan’s 
Declaration). The Assembly was acquainted with 
these facts early in the evening, Servan, the minister 
of war was at the Assembly, asking for four millions 
of money to supply the expenses of the volunteers on 
the frontiers. The Assembly received a letter from 
Sicard on the evening of the 2nd, in which he told 
them that he owed his life to the devotion of Monot; 
and the Assembly decreed that Monot had deserved 
well of his country. The Assembly had sent their 
commissioners to the Abbaye, and they had returned. 
During this very day all the citizens had been sum- 
moned to arms. ‘I saw,” says an eye-witness, “the 
place of the Théatre Francais covered with soldiers 
whom the tocsin had brought together—all at once 
they dispersed, being informed that it was a false 
alarm; yet already the court of the Carmes and that 
of the Abbaye were swimming with blood.”—*I saw,” 
he continues, ‘three hundred armed men performing 
their exercise in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
within two hundred paces of the priests whom they 
were massacring in the cou@ of the Carmes.” Yet 
Tallien, one of the commissioners from the Commune, 
who came to the Assembly at half-past ten on Monday 
morning, said, ‘* An order has been given to the com- 
mandant-general (Santerre) to send detachments to the 
prison of La Force, but the service of the barriers 
requires so great a number of men, that there are not 
sufficient to keep good order.” This was false: Paris 
was filled with armed men, ready to act if they had 
been ordered. A hundred resolute men could have 
stopped the massacres. Nothing was done by the 
Assembly, nothing by the ministers: the minister of 
Justice himself was guilty. Nothing was done by the 
Commune to stop tle massacres: one of its committees 
had organized them. 

On the 38rd of September, Roland, the minister of 
the interior, addressed a letter to the Assembly, 
tedious, rhetorical, and feeble; but it is the only effort 
that was made by any person in authority to check 
the murders, Written with an honest intention, and 
with Roland’s perverted judgment, it is an evidence 
of the difficulties of his situation, of the necessity of 
speaking in moderate terms of that which he abhorred, 
and above all it is an evidence of the complicity of the 
Commune of Paris, and of the Assembly. In this 
letter he expresses his belief that but for the 10th of 


He did not escape 


* The acquittal of Sombreuil is duly entered on the roll 
of the Abbaye, dated the 4th of September. Maillard’s 
tribunal therefore still continued sitting after Roland's letter 
to the Assembly of the 3rd, which will presently be.men- 
tioned. 

t Sicard’s letter was read in the Assembly on the evening 
of the 2nd‘: it contained these words: “ Seventeen untor- 
tunate persons have been massacred before my eyes,” 
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August, they were all lost: “ The court, long pre- 
pared, was waiting for the time to put the finishing 
stroke to all ite treasons, to unfurl over Paris the 
standard of death, and to reign there by terror: the 
feeling of the people, always true and prompt, when 
opinion is not corrupted, anticipated the time fixed for 
its ruin, and made it fatal to the conspirators: it is in 
the nature of things, and in the nature of the human 
heart, that victory should be followed by some ex- 
cesses; the sea agitated by a violent storm, still roars 
long after the tempest has ceased: but every thing has 
its limits, or ought to have.” Roland said in his 
letter, that the day before (Sunday) the ministers were 
denounced at the Hétel de Ville, in vague terms, but 
still with violence. He added, that on Sunday there 
was a meeting of the presidents of all the sections 
of Paris, convoked by the ministers at the mayor's 
residence, ‘‘ with the view of conciliation, and restoring 
mutual good understanding ;” but he had discovered 
that there was distrust. Thus it is proved that the 
ministers, the mayor, and the presidents of the sec- 
tions, met on Sunday; and they could not be ignorant 
of that which everybody was fearing or expecting. 
**On Sunday,” says a prisoner in the Abbaye, who 
escaped death by his courage and presence of mind, 
‘our turnkey served dinner sooner than usual; his 
wild air,ehis haggard eyes, made us anticipate some- 
thing dreadful: at two o’clock he came again; we 
surrounded him; he was deaf to all our questions ; 
and after he had, contrary to his custom, picked up all 
the knives, which we had put on our plates, he 
abruptly ordered the woman to leave the room who 
was attending on the Swiss officer Reding.”* At 
half-past two the drums beat, the alarm cannon roared, 
the tocsin sounded all over Paris, and the massacres 
began. 

‘* Yesterday,” continues Roland, ‘‘ was a day on the 
events of which perhaps we ought to throw a veil; I 
know that the people, terrible in their vengeance, still 
exhibit in their vengeance a sort of justice; they do 
not consider as victims all who are offered to their 
vengeance; they direct it against those whom they 
believe to have been too long spared by the sword 
of the law, and whom the peril of present circumstances 
convinces them that they ought to immolate without 
delay: but I know that it is easy for villains, for 
traitors, to abuse this effervescence, that it ought to be 
stopped; I know that we owe it to all France to 
declare that the executive power has neither been able 
to foresee nor to prevent these excesses; I know that 
it is the duty of the constituted authorities to put an 
end to them, or to consider themselves as annihilated.” 
—‘ Let the people shudder, and stop: just anger, 
indignation, carried to their full height, begin the pro- 
scriptions, which at first fall only on the guilty; but 
error or private revenge soon envelopes the honest man 
in them: there is still time, but there is not a moment 


* *Mon agonie de trente heures,’ &e., par M. Journiac 
Saint-Méard, ci-devant capitaine commandant des chasseurs 
du régiment d’infanterie du roi, 
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to lose; let the legislators speak, let the people listen, 
and let the reign of the law bé established.” 

In the morning of the 8rd of September, Roland 
communicated to the Assembly a letter of Pétion, in 
which the mayor informed them that he had only 
heard of the events of the night when it was too late 
to remedy them. This was false: the massacres 
began early in the afternoon, and the mayor of Paris 
could not be ignorant of what the Assembly knew on 
the evening of the 2nd. On the morning of the Srd 
the Assembly was going on just as if nothing had 
happened—receiving patriotic gifts for the war, and 
providing for the defence of the frontiers, not the 
defence of the prisons. They had plenty of offers of 
armed men for the frontiers. The young men em- 
ployed in the collection of the taxes came in the 
morning and offered to shed their last drop of blood 
for their country. The medical students proposed to 
form a company. Jouneau, & deputy, appeared at the 
bar: he said that he came out of prison “ with the 
decree of the Assembly” on his breast, amidst the 
acclamations of the people. He placed himself among 
his colleagues; but one of them said, that being 
under accusation he ought not to sit there; he ought 
‘* to remain under the sword of the law,” which meant 
that “he ought to run the risk of being massacred.” 
Lacroix said that Jouneau was not under accusation ; 
he was prosecuted by one of his colleagues for a private 
affair ; and he moved, “‘ That the Assembly considering 
that he could not without risk of his life remain in the 
place of confinement which had been fixed for him, 
there-should be allowed him a committee of the As- 
sembly in which he shoul@ remain on his honour.” 
The motion was adopted, and we have thus the admis- 
sion of the Assembly that the prisons were not safe. 

In the afternoon a deputation of volunteers pre- 
sented themselves to the Assembly: they asked for 
arms to go and die with their brave fellow-citizens at 
Verdun. They received the honours of the sitting; 
they were not invited to protect the prisons. * The 
minister of war came to the evening sitting accom- 
panied by Roland. A decree was passed, that the 
municipality, the council-general, and the commandant 
of the National Guard of Paris, should use all their 
means and give all the orders necessary for the pre- 
servation of life and property; good citizens were in- 
vited to rally round the Assembly and the constituted 
authorities for the preservation of order and public 
tranquillity; ‘“‘ the executive power would give an 
account in the course of the day of the measures taken 
to accelerate the departure of the troops which are to 
repair to the different camps formed in front of Paris, 
and to fortify the heights which cover the town ;”’ the 
mayor of Paris was to report to the Assembly daily 
at noon on the situation of Paris, and the measures 
taken to execute the decree. The preamble to the 
decree was in the usual revolutionary style: it spoke 
of ‘the excesses of despair and of the fury of de- 
plorable anarchy.” The Assembly made a show of 
wishing to stop the excesses: its wish, its intention 
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is doubtful ; its cowardice, the inefficiency of its mea. 
sures are not doubtful. : 


Roland’s letter of the 3rd was then read, received 
with applause, ordered to be printed and posted up, 
a very doubtful measure so far as concerned the safety 
of the writer, to be sent to the departments, and 
referred to the extraordinary committee. At eleven 
in the evening a deputation of the Commune announced 
to the Assembly that Paris was perfectly tranquil. 
The names of the men who came with this lie in their 
mouth, are not recorded. The massacres were still 
going on. They did not end until Wednesday, the 
5th of September, or probably the Gth, when there 
were no more victims, when the prisons were empty. 

Roland narrowly escaped himsclf. Marat and his 
committee issued an order for his arrest, which was an 
order for death; but Danton prevented its being exes 
cuted, not perhaps so much from any regard to Roland, 
as because he saw that it was too hazardous a step. 
Roland had offended Marat’s vanity, and had not filled 
his purse. On being appointed to the ministry of the 
interior, Roland had one hundied thousand livres 
allowed him by the Assembly for the printing of useful 
things. Marat wrote to Roland for fifteen thousand 
livres to enable him to publish ‘ excellent things ;” 
but he got nothing, though he sent some manuscripts 
for inspection, the sight of which was enough to 
frighten any one: there was a treatise entitled ‘ The 
Chains of Slavery.’ * Brissot’s house was searched on 
the evening of the 3rd, by order of the committee of 
surveillance; but nothing was found to compromise 
him. It was manifest, however, that the Girondins 
were not safe. ; 

On the 4th of September, Roland wrote to Santerre 
a letter which, in justice to his memory, should be 
recorded: ‘ In the name of the nation, and by order 
of the National Assembly and of the @xccutive power, 
I enjoin you, sir, to employ all the power which the 
law puts in your hands to prevent the security of 
persons or property from being violated ; and 1 make 
you responsible for all violence committed against any 
citizen whateyer in the city of Paris.” Santerre 
answered that he was grieved beyond measure at the 
excesses: he said, that as soon as he knew that the 
people were at the prisons, he gave positive orders for 
the commandants of the battalions to form numerous 
patroles ; and to the commandants of the Temple and 
others near the abode of the king and of the Hotcl de 
la Force, to whose notice, he said, ‘1 have recom- 
mended this prison which was not yet attacked.” 
These are the ambiguous words of Santerre: when he 
wrote this letter, he knew that the prisoners at La 
Force had been massacred. 

The prison of La Force contained those who were 
most odious to the people, the men and women 
belonging to the court, who had been thrown there 
after the 10th of August. Two members of the 
council of the Commune, Hébert, the author of 
* Pére Duchéne,’ and Lhuilier, had established a court 

* Mad. Roland,‘ Mém.,’ii., 37 ; ‘ Hist, Parl.’ xviii,, 24. 
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at La Force, just like Maillard’s court at the Ab- 
baye. There was the same form of examination, 
the same signal for butchery, a body of executioners 
eating and drinking amidst their mangled victims. 
Hébert and Lhuilier disposed of above one hundred 
and fifty persons in two days, who fell beneath the 
blows of the assassins, and drenched the ground with 
their blood. It is said that the judges saved ten 
women of the queen: they spared also some of the 
wealthy; the obscure and unknown could offer no 
bribe, nor promise any. The princess of Lamballe, 
the widow of the son of the duc de Penthiévre, and 
the intimate friend of the queen, had been allowed to 
accompany her royal mistress to the Temple by Pétion ; 
but the Commune took her out and threw her in the 
prison of La Force. She was one of the last victims. 
When brought before this self-constituted tribunal, and 
introduced to it by men whose arms were smeared 
with blood, she fainted. Her examination was short. 
‘* Swear,” said the judges, “ love of equality and 
liberty, hatred to the king, the queen, and royalty.” 
‘* I will swear,” she said, “‘ the two first: I cannot 
swear the last; it is not in my heart.” One of the 
men said to her in a low tone, ‘‘ Swear; if you don’t, 
you are dead.” An executioner took her under his 
arm, and another supported her on the other side. As 
she approached the threshold of the door, and saw the 
heaps of dead bodies, she uttered a cry of horror. 
What follows is differently told; but she fell beneath 
the blows of the murderers, and her head was placed 
on a pike. The princess was odious because she was 
a friend of the queen, and the calumnies that had 
blackened the fair fame of Marie-Antoinette had not 
spared her friend. The bloody head was carried to 
the Temple, where some commissioners of the Com- 
mune, with a deputation from the Assembly, were 
watching, after their fashion, over the safety of the 
king. They received the horrid rout—not with a 
discharge of musketry— but with prayers and en- 
treaties that they would go away. Their prayer was 
granted on condition that they might be allowed to 
walk in procession before the windows of*the royal 
family. The king saw the head and recognized it ; 
and he had only just time to save the queen, who was 
hurrying to the window on hearing the shouts, from 
sceing the horrid sight. The rabble traversed the 
streets of Paris, and stopped under the windows of the 
Palais Royal, to show the duke of Orleans the head 
of his sister-in-law. The duke was at table with his 
new favourite, Madame de Buffon, and some com- 
panions of his pleasures. He dared not refuse this 
homage of the sovereign people, who believed that 
they were offering to him an agreeable spectacle: he 
came to the balcony, and looked on. He has been 
accused of having plotted the death of the princess by 
causing her to be confined in this prison, and directing 
against her the fury of the assassins. It was the 
duke’s ill fate to be thought capable of any crime; 
but there is not the slightest evidence to show that he 
was guilty of this. 
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. LOUIS XVI. CONDUCTED TO THE TEMPLE. 


The Chatelet and the Conciergerie, which were the 
prisons for those who were charged with ordinary 
crimes or were confined for debt, had received both 
Swiss and royalists, the other prisons being full. The 
Commune had removed about two hundred prisoners 
who were confined for debt or slight offences ; a signi- 
ficant indication that the rest were at the mercy of the 
assassins, The work of murder began on the 3rd of 
September, and as the victims were numerous, those 
who were imprisoned for robbery were released on 
condition $f massacring the rest. One-half of the 
prisoners fell by the hand of their fellow-prisoners. 
A young man, who was imprisoned for some slight 
offence, had his liberty offered him on condition that 
he would assist in the bloody work. The instinctive 
love of life for a moment prevailed ; he directed a few 
unsteady blows against his fellow-prisoners, but at the 
sight of blood he shrunk back with horror, and declared 
that he would rather receive his death from the hands 
of villains than inflict it on innocent unarmed men. 
He had made his choice, and he died. 

The prisons were emptied of royalists, aristocrats, 
and priests; but men who have tasted of blood, thirst 
for more. The shedding of blood is one of the most 
intoxicating of passions. A ruffian named Henriot, 
with a band of: men like himself, seized seven pieces 
of cannon, which the Commune allowed them to take 
off, and went to assault the Bicétre, the prison of mad- 


—_—————— 


broken open with the cannon, the prisoners were shot, 
cut to pieces, drowned, exterminated, all alike, even 
the madmen: the officers, the keepers—all were mas- 
sacred. The Commune sent their commissioners, 
Pétion came to harangue, but it was to no purpose ; 
and yet a few resolute men might have cleared the 
place of these vagabonds. The last prison that was 
attacked was Salpctriére, a prison and the hospital 
of abandoned women. Ilere there was murder and 
violation. 

The number of persons murdered from the ond of 
September to the evening of the 5th or the 6th, for 
there Is no evidence of any massacres after the latest 
of these dates, has been greatly exaggerated. But the 
magnitude of the crime is not to be measured by 
number. Maton-de-la-Varenne, himself a prisoner, 


made an alphabetical list of the names of all the persons 


who were put to death at nine prisons: his list contains 
1689 names, among which 202 were ecclesiastics. 
But it is not probable that the number who perished 
in such a place as the Bicétre could be accurately 
known ; and it is certain that many perished whose 
names are not recorded. The number of twelve thou- 
sand and upwards, which some writers have’ given, is 
& great exaggeration,* : 

The facts that have been stated show that neither 
the Assembly, nor the Commune, nor the commandant 


* For example the list of Barritre and Berville vives 1594 


men, incorrigible’ te iminals, filled with the offscourings | victims at the Abbaye. Peltier, a royalist writer, makes the 
of the neeetom:. ~The gales: were 8 forced, the dungeons | number at the Abbaye 180. 
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of the National Guards, that none of the constituted 
authorities made any effort to stop the: massacres. 
That nobody was ignorant on Sunday of what was 
going to take place, is equally certain. The massacres 
did not originate in a sudden impulse: they were not 
the result of a spontaneous movement. They were 
organized, and men were found ready to do the work. 
‘They were organized by Danton and the committee of 
surveillance of the Commune; at the beginning of 
September, Marat was an adjunct member of the 
committee. A circular issued on the 3rd of September, 
after the massacres had begun, is evidence enough, but 
there is no want of other proof; ‘‘ The Commune of 
Paris,” says the circular, ‘‘ hastens to inform her 
brethren of all the departments, that a part of the 
ferocious conspirators who are detained in the prisons 
have been put to death by the people, acts of justice 
which appeared to them indispensable in order to 
restrain by terror the legions of traitors shut up within 
the walls, at the moment that the people were going 
to march on the enemy; and without doubt the 
nation, after the long series of treasons which has 
conducted it to the brink of the abyss, will be eager 
to adopt thdse measures so useful] and so necessary ; 
and all the French will say, like the Parisians, ‘We 
march against the enemy, and we do not leave behind 
us brigands to murder our wives and children.’”” This 
circular was signed “by the administrators of the 
committee of public safety (salut public) and the 
adjunct administrators united.” The names are Pierre 
Duplain, Panis, Sergent, Lenfant, Jourdeuil, Marat, the 
friend of the people, Deforgues, Leclerc, Dufort, Cally, 
‘constituted by the Commune, and sitting at the 
Mairie.” + On the 4th of September the following 
order was issued by the committee of surveillance: 
“In the name of the people. Comrades, it is ordered 
that the dead bodies be carried off, that all the blood- 
stains be washed and cleansed, particularly in the 
courts, chambers, staircases of the Abbaye; for this 
purpose you are authorized to take grave-diggers, 
carters, workmen, &c. At the Hétel de Ville, the 4th 
of September, Panis, Sergent, administrators; Méhée, 
secrétaire greffier.” Panis, the president of the com- 
mittee of surveillance, was the brother-in-law of 
Santerre, the commandant of the National Guard 
of Paris. 

The committee at the end of their circular of the 
8rd of September, requested their ‘‘ brethren” to print 
the circular, and to transmit it to all the municipalities 
of their arrondissement; but it is said that it was not 
printed in a single journal of the time. There were 
however some massacres in the provinces, at Reims, 
Meaux, and Lyon, accompanied with horrible cruelty. 
The duc de la Rochefoucauld, the most popular of the 
aristocratical party next to Lafayette, once the presi- 
dent of the department of Paris, had retired into the 


t ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xviii., 432, where the circular is printed ; 
and also in Thiers, ‘ Hist.,’ &c., but with some variations both 
_ m expression and in the signatures. Thiers gives the date 

the 2nd of September, which is an error. 
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country after the 10th of August. -He was guilty of 
the crime of having called for Pétion’s deprivation of 
office, and he was a benefactor of Condorcet, to whom 
he had given a large sum of money. He was arrested 
by an order of the Commune of Paris, and it is said, 
though the evidence does not appear, on the recom- 
mendation of Condorcet. The Commune paid the 
expenses of the commissioners who were sent to arrest 
him. As he was passing through Gisors with the 
commissioner, his life was demanded by a battalion of 
the National Guard of Finistére, which was strength- 
ened by a body of assassins from Paris. The mayor 
and National Guard of Gisors attempted to lead him 
safe out of the town, but a fellow threw a paving-stone 
at the duke’s head and stretched him dead. His 
brother the cardinal was murdered at the Carmes.* 
The prisons were emptied in Paris, but that of the 
high court of Orleans still contained about sixty per- 
sons accused of treason against the nation (/ése-nation), 
Some of them had been there more than a year without 
being tried; a presumption that nothing could be 
proved against them. These prisoners left Orleans on 
the 4th of September in seven open waggons, eight 
prisoners in each, chained hand and foot. They were 
escorted by Fournier, who had been sent frog Paris 
with eighteen hundred men, to prevent the prisoners 
being rescued. The Commune paid Fournier 6,000 
livres in advance for the expenses of his men. Fournier 
was joined by two hundred Marseillais and a detach- 
ment of federates and assassins under the command 
of the Pole, Lazouski, who had set out from Paris 
some time before, probably pursuant to an order of the 
Commune, and with the intention of bringing the pri- 
soners to Paris. They had however received an order 
from the Assembly, which checked them, and they 
went to Orleans to guard the prisoners, as they said ; 
and at Orleans they joined Fournier. After a wretched 
journey the wagons entered Versailles on Sunday 


* Dumont says, in a letter to Romilly, dated Bowood, the 
seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sept. 1], 1792: “ You 
must have been dining at Bentham’s when M. tle Liancourt 
received intelligence of the horrible death of M. de la Roche- 
foucauld.”—‘ I have just received a letter from Paris from 
the mildest and most humane man that I know, and he 
appears to think that what has happened was necessary, that 
it was the termination of a conspiracy, and that without it 
Paris would certainly have been given up to the foreign 
troops. It is Cabanis who writes thus. He has no interest 
in the revolution; he is misled by party spirit; but when 
party spirit misleads good and enlightened men, it must have 
some specious form. People have no doubts about the 
treachery of the court.” Cabanis was the distinguished 
physiologist. There is no doubt that the manifesto of the 
Duke of Brunswick helped to drive the French half mad. 
The intrigues of the court throw on them part of the guilt 
of September. 

In another letter, dated Sept. 16, 1792, Dumont says: 
“The murder of the duke de la Rochefoucauld is but tco 
true: Gédrat (he was then in London) speaks of* it with atro- 
cious indifference: ‘ M. de la Rochefoucauld, who always 
allowed himself to be called duke, has been killed.’ Garas 
aueceeded Danton as minister of justice. 
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the 9th. Fournier and Lazouski had two thousand 
men and cannon, a force sufficient to prevent any 
attack on the prisoners. Fournier, with his cannon 
and cavalry, was at some distance in front of the 
wagons; and after he had passed the iron gate of the 
Orangery, it was closed, and he was separated from 
those whom it was his duty to protect; and there were 
only a few men marching on each side of the wagons. 
Fournier made a feeble effort to get the gate open 
which separated him from the rest of the convoy: 
Lazouski, who was with the rear guard, did nothing; 
and forty or fifty murderers, who had come from Paris, 
spying their opportunity, sprung on the wagons and 
massacred most of the prisoners in the midst of a large 
town, in open day, and in the presence of two thou- 
sand armed men, who looked on. Lachaud, the mayor 
of Versailles, exposed his own life to save the prisoners ; 
but six only escaped in the confusion of the massacre. 
The bodies were mangled, and the heads were placed 
on the iron railings of the palace. The duc de Brissac’s 
head was placed under the windows of the pavilion of 
Lucienne, where Madame du Barry, a favourite of the 
duke, resided. Delessert, the ex-minister, whom the 
Girondins had sent to Orleans, perished ; and Lariviére, 
the justice. The murderers next attacked the prisons 
of Versailles, and massacred ten prisoners. The rest 
owed their safety to the intrepidity, the entreaties, and 
the prudence of Lachaud, not to Fournier and his two 
thousand armed men. 

Lamartine in one short sentence has comprehended 
the guilt of the days of September: “The design 
belongs to Marat; the acceptance of it and the re- 
sponsibility to Danton; the execution to the council 
of surveillance; its complicity to many; the cowardly 
acquiescence to nearly all.” Marat was capable of 
such a conception: he had long been brooding over it. 
But it required the genius of Danton to give the con- 
ception birth. The massacres of September were the 
great, the only enduring monument of the administra- 
tion of the Minister of Justice. He looked on it as a 
great politftal measure: he said, ‘‘ We must strike 
terror into the royalists; the people must do something 
which shall for ever commit them to the Revolution.” 
The inferior criminals were many—too many to men- 
tion: Camille Desmoulins was in the secret. The 
Assembly and the Commune were guilty, each in their 
own way. The council-general of the Commune did not 
at the time disavow the acts of the committee of surveil- 
lance; and they paid the expenses of the massacres. 
The proof of their complicity is over-abundant. Some 
complaint —it is not said what— was made against 
Panis on the 4th of September: on the 6th the coun- 
cil-genera} declared that they had no doubt of the 
purity of his conduct. On the 6th of September, 
when the massdtres were over, Sergent mounted the 
tribune at the meeting of the council-general: he ex- 
posed the ‘odious means which were employed to 
calumniate the peoplé; he pictured the kindness, the 
_ generosity of the people, their justice in the midst of 
their most terrible vengeance ; he complained of the 
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atrocious rumour of a projeeted pillage of shops and 
of the rich; he spoke at length and with great com- 
placency on the proofs which the people had so often 
given of their respect for property ; he laid down this 
principle so true and so fertile in happy political con- 
sequences, that to make a man virtuous, it is necessary 
to appear to believe in his virtue. In conclusion, he 
moved that the council-general should determine on 
an address, expressed in such terms as to make the 
people feel their virtues and fear to tarnish them.—This 
admirer of virtue was requested to draw up the address 
himself and communicate it to the council: none so 
fit as an assassin to write the apology of assassins. 
But assassination was not all: a great deal of valuable 
property that had been taken from the prisoners when 
they were arrested, disappeared. There was both rob- 
bery and murder; and there is hardly a doubt that 
Panis, Sergent, and others filled their pockets. 

There is no proof that Robespierre took any part in 
the massacres. He was not a member of the com- 
mittee of surveillance, though he might have been if 
he liked. . Robespierre was always quiet when great 
catastrophes were happening. There were,two reasons 
for this: want of courage, and abundance of caution. 
No man had done more to inculcate principles which 
lead to bloodshed and anarchy. He was not ignorant 
of the projected massacres, and very few people were.’ 
It was his principle to accept a deed when done, and 
to get out of it all the advantage that he could. He 
is said to have spent a sleepless night on the 2nd of 
September: whether it was fear, or somé feeling of 
humanity, let others judge. To fear he was highly 
sensitive ; to feelings of humanity hardly accessible. 

The most shameless apologies have been attempted 
for the massacres of September. Those who require 
the least apology were the actual murderers,—brutal, 
ignorant men, plied with drink, maddened with fanatical 
fury. Some of them really seemed to think that they 
were doing a good deed. It is said that many, real 
criminals perished, which may be true; but that does 
not diminish the infamy of the deed. The object of 
the massacres was not to get rid of criminals, but of 
royalists, priests, and persons who had been denounced 
from motives of private vengeance. Nobody could 
call the priests at the Carmes criminals: they were 
merely placed there for safe keeping, until they could 
be removed pursuant to the decree of the Assembly. 
These men were specially under the protection of the 
law. Danton, Desmoulins, and some few others took 
care to get a few persons out of the prisons, just in 
time to escape being murdered ; but this does not prove 
their humanity: it only confirms, if confirmation is 
wanting, their complicity in the scheme for a wholesale 
massacre, 

There is no great crime in history more disgraceful 
than the massacres of September: there have been 
many more bloody. A handful of murderers struck 
terror into a mighty capital; thousands of peaceable 
and honest citizens gazed ‘n the stupor of “terror on 
acts which they abhorred, without daring to give utter- 


ance to their thoughts; men with arms in their hands 
ooked on while unarmed men were cruelly tortured, 
brutally massacred ; and yet a few volleys of musketry 
would have destroyed the destroyers. It appears a 
mystery past all understanding, till we learn that the 
municipal government of Paris was itself the murderer, 
that the commandant of its troops was himself an 
accomplice, through his dastardly fear; and that the 
Assembly, the body which had sent the king to prison 
and created a new executive on the 10th of August, 
began its reign with avowing its impotence to maintain 
the law, and leaving its inclination at least doubtful. 

On the 15th of September tne Minister of the In- 
terior announced to the members of the Assembly who 
had been elected to the National Convention that the 
hall in the Tuileries was ready to receive them. On 
the 21st it held its last sitting. 

The Legislative Assembly of France began by being 
ridiculous, and it soon became contemptible. It ended 
with having an enemy on the frontiers, provoked by 
itself and invited by the king: the king and the As- 
sembly working by opposite means to the game end. 
Within, it wes powcrless, helpless, a name, and nothing 
more. It looked on while an insurrection drove the 
executive from his residence: it expected to pick up 
the prize for which it had dared to hope, but not to 
contend, But the people spoke in the name of their 
sovereignty and the Assembly were silent: they com 
manded, and the Assembly obeyed. ‘That which the 
Assembly could not seize the Commune? Paris essayed 
to lay hold df; but sovereignty impalpable ro the touch 
of many, eluded even the greedy grasp of the council- 
genera]. It must still descend, having once begun its 
downward course ; it is at last arrested by the com- 
mittee of surveillance, secured by Danton’s rough 
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of anarchy; but on the 2nd of September it spoke by 
the voice of Maillard, and, in the name of the People, 
sovereignty exercised its highest attributes ; it dispensed 
life and death; it commanded, and was obeyed.* 


* The eighteenth volume of the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ pp. 70— 
446, contains reprints of several scarce pamphlets and docy- 
ments on the events of September. The ‘Histoire des 
Hommes de Proie,’ though evidently written with exaggere 
ation, is one of the most lively and interesting of these 
documents. It gives an insight into the system of plunder, 
which historians, particularly French historians, touch rather 


| slightly upon. This pamphlet is by Roch Marcancher, wao 


had been secretary to Camille Desmoulins. He was guil- 
lotined by order of the revolutionary tribunal for having 
written that the Convention were a parcel of villains. This 
volume also contains, ‘Etat des sommes payées par la tré- 
sorcrie de la Commune de Paris sur-le compte rendu du 
conscil-général pour dépenses occasionnées par la révolution 
du 10 Aofit, 1792,’ but the title is not complete: it contains 
also sums paid for the expenses “occasioned by the mur 
ders of September.” The massacres of Scptember have 
been a fine theme for ornamental writing. “ What do you 
think,” said -Talleyrand, “that Garat sees in the revolution 
of the 10th of August? Tle sees nothing but a fine page 
for his history.” 

For further particulars as to the massacres of September, 
may be compared Bertrand de Moleville. ‘Annals,’’ vii., 
c. 32; Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. yxv., xxvi.; 
and Madame de Stael, ‘ Considérations,’ &c., troisiéme partie, 
chap. 10. She was then the wife of M. de Stael, the Swedish 
ambassador at Paris. Ile was absent in September, and his 
wife was arrested, but set at liberty. Santerre guarded 
Madame de Stacl’s carriage for two hours against being 
plundered : it was a pretext for not lookmg after the prisons. 
The commandant-general of Paris was seated for two hours 
on the box of the carriage, and he made a merit of his ser- 
vices; but Madame de Stacl reminded him that he ought to 
have been somewhere else. Her account of Manuel shows 


embiace, and handed over to Panis, Sergent, and Marat. | that he was governed by terror like many others who were 
Sunk so deep, it seems to be swallowed up in the gulf! implicated in these guilty deeds of September. 
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CHIAPTER XXXII. 


THE ARGONNE, : 


Tne only declared enemies of France were Russia, 
Prussia, and the Austrians. Of the German states, 
the three ecclesiastical electors, and the two landgraves 
of Hesse, had joined the coalition: the rest looked on. 
France is defended on the east by the Rhine and the 
mountains of the Vosges. On the north the defence 
was & line of strong places extending from Dunkerque 
to the Meuse; the course of the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle, and the places upon these rivers form the defences 
on the north-east. The enemy entered France on the 
north-east between Sedan and Metz, while the avke 
of Saxe-Teschen threatened the strong places on th.: 
frontier of the Low Countries. Metz was masqued by 
a strong«force of the coalition. Or the 22rd of 
July the king of Prussia was at Coblena. On the 5th 


of August the Prussian army marched from Coblens, 
and the different corps formed a junction between 
Treves and Saarbruck; on the 19th the Prussians ana 
Austrians invested Longwy, which capitulated on the 
23rd. The object in taking Longwy was to keep the 
communication open with Luxembourg, from which 
the Prussians drew their supplies; but they left Mont- 
médy, which, by its position, was adapted to intercept 
the communication with Luxembourg. 

The French forces were ill disposed to resist this 
invasion. There were thirty thousand men in the 
sevcral camps of Lille, Maulde. and Maubeuge, to 
protect the frontier of the Low Countries, The army 
of Lafayette at Sedan consisted of twenty-three thous 
sand men, deserted by their general, and divided ig 
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opinion. Luckner was (August 5) with twenty-five 
thousand men, at Richemont, between Thionville and 
Metz; and Kellermann was at Lauterbourg on the 
Rhine, a hundred miles east of Luckner. Custine 
was at Landau, north of Lauterbourg, and as distant 
from Luckner as Kellermann was. Biron, in Alsace, 
was still further from the seat of war. When Longwy 
capitulated, Luckner retired to the camp of Frescati, 
in the rear of Metz; and on the 80th of August the 
Prussians invested Verdun. 

On the 17th of August, in his camp at Maulde, 
Dumouriez received intelligence that he was appointed 
to the command of the army of Lafayette. Dumouriez 
wished Dillon to take the command of Lafayette’s 
army, that he might be enabled to execute his favourite 
plan for the invasion of the Low Countries. But the 
executive council of Paris did not consider an attack 
on the Low Countries advisable under the circumstances, 
and the frontier of the Meuse required protection. 
Accordingly, Dumouriez was ordered to join the army 
of Sedan, and Kellermann to take the command of the 
army of the centre. Dumouriez atrived at Sedan on 
the 28th of August. The troops viewed him with dis- 
like, because he was the enemy of Lafayette, whom 
they loved ; he was considered to be the author of this 
unfortunate war, and nothing was expected from one 
who was allowed to be skilful with his pen, but sup- 
posed to have no knowledge of war. But the general's 
self-confidetice and firmness soon gave his men a better 
opinion of him. He found 23,000 men at Sedan, in 
a state of great insubordination; and he had opposed 
to him 80,000 well-disciplined men, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Brunswick, accompanied by the 
King of Prussia. It was the opinion of Dumouriez 
that if the Duke of Brunswick, between the 22nd and 
28th, had pushed on 10,000 men against Sedan, the 
army of Lafayette would have been dispersed. 

The Prussians held Longwy: they had blockaded 
Thionville, which is about twenty miles north of Metz, 
and they were marching on Verdun. If the Prus- 
sians took Werdan, the way was open to Chalons on 
the Marne, and they would then be on the high road 
to Paris, with nothing to stop them. On the evening 
of the 28th of August Dumouriez held a council of war 
at Sedan. It was the opinion of Dillon and of the 
rest of the couneil that they should place the Marne 
betweem themselves and the enemy, and reach Chalons, 
if they could, before the Prussians, who were much 
nearer to this important place at Verdun than Du- 
mouriez was at Sedan. The army certainly could not 
remain inactive at Sedan; but Dumouriez did not 
adopt the advice of the council, and he formed a plan 
of his own. 

A few miles south of Sedan commences the forest of 
the Argonne, which runs in a general north and south 
direction as far as Passavant, which is three or four 
miles south of Sainte-Menehould. As far south as 
Grandpré it lies on the east bank of the Aisne: south 
of Grandpré it fills up the space between the Aisne 
and its tributary, the Aire. It separates, the fertile 
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country formerly called Les Erachés, or the bishoprics 
of Metz, Verdun, and Toul, from the wide, dreary, and 
barren plains of Champagne, where there is neither 
wood, nor water, nor grass. The Argonne has an 
irregular surface, intersected by high grounds, rivers, 
streams, and swamps, which render the forest impassa- 
ble for an army, except by five routes, which cross it 
from east to west. The forest extends about forty 
miles from north to south, with a breadth varying from 
ten or twelve miles to about two miles. These five 
passages, from north to south, are Chéne Populeux, 
through which the road passes from Sedan to Rethel; 
Croix aux Bois, through which there is a road from 
Briquenay to Vouziers; Grandpé, by which passes 
the great road from Stenay to Rheims; La Chalade, 
which lies on the road between Sainte-Menchould and 
Varennes ; and the fifth, Les Islettes, is that through 
which the great road passes from Verdun to Paris by 
Sainte-Menehould. The plan of Dumouriez was to 
occupy these five passages, and to dispute them against 
the Prussians; and it happencd that the allies of Lonis 
lost their time and their opportunity in this forest, i 
which Louis himself was out-gcncralleds by Drouct, 
who, on horseback, took the short cut from Sainte- 
Menehould to Varennes, while the hing went round 
by Clermont in the Argonne, in his big coach with 
his baggage. 

From 40,000 to 50,000 Prussians were now besieging 
Verdun: and the Austrian gencral, Clainfayt, was at 
Stenay, which is lower down the Mcuse, with 20,000 
men. Genera] Duval was ordered by Dumouriez to 
move from Pont sur Sambre, and to reach Chéne Popu- 
leux on the 7th. Colonel Galbaud, who had been sent 
with two battalions to Verdun, was net able to enter 
the place, and had retreated to Sainte-Meyehould, 
Dumouriez was informed of this movement on the 30th 
of August, and sent Gualbaud orders to occupy the 
Islettes, with an assurance that he would svon be 
strengthened. On the 3lst, Dumouriez marched ’from 
Sedan along the castern border of the Argonne, between 
the forest and the Meuse. He had to pass Clairfayt’s 
army at Stenay, the advanced posts of which were 
attacked, according to the ordeis of Dumoutiez, by 
General Miaczinski with 1500 men. Clairfayt gave 
way, and, as Dumouricz had anticipated, crossed the 
Meuse to occupy the strong camp of Brouenne, and 
left the road open. Dillon advanced from Mouzon, 
between Sedan and Stenay, to Varennes, and occupied 
La Chalade and Les Islettes. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, Dumouriez occupied the camp of Grandpré. This 
position was very strong. The ground lies between the 
junction of the Aisne and the Aire, supported by the 
town of Grandpré on the left, and Marque on the right, 
It is a high amphitheatre, bounded by the forest on the 
right, and the Aire on the left; and in front of the 
camp is a low tract of ground running along the course 
of the Aire from Marque to Grandpré. The Aire is 
crossed by a stone bridge at Grandpré, and in front of 
the Aire, Dumouriez disposed his advanced posts. 1n 
his year was the village of Senucq, where he placed 
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his park of artillery ; and behind his camp flowed the 
Aisne, over which there was a bridge. The enemy 
must first carry the advaneed posts north of the Aire, 
and then cross the Airc. After crossing the river he 
would be in a basin, exposed to the fire from the 
heights of Marque, the fort of Grandpré, and the whole 
of the front of the French camp. To force such a 
position would cost many thousand men, and Dumou- 
riez could retreat over the Aisne, and occupy a strong 
position at Autry, a little further south on the same 
river. On the 7th, General Duval occupied Chéne 
Populeux ; and on the same day Beurnonville left the 
camp at Maulde with nine thousand men to join 
Dumouriez. In a‘few days Dumouriez summoned 
Duval to Grandpré, and he was replaced by General 
Dubouqucet. 

On the 2nd of September, Verdun surrendered with- 
out having made any defence; and the commander 
Beaurepaire, who had been compelled by the magis- 
trates and the people to capitulate, and had no suffi- 
cient support in his inexperienced and feeble garrison, 
unwilling to survive the disgrace, blew out his brains.* 
Dumouriez was not diseouraged : he wrote to Servan, 
the minister of war: ‘ Verdun is taken; F await the 
Prussians; the camp of Grandpré and that of the 
Islettes are our Thermopyle; but I shall be more for- 
tunate than Leonidas.’’ He had, however, only twenty 
thousand men in his camp. Kellermann had now 
assumed the command of Luckner’s army (Sept. 1), and 
the useless old general had been summoned to Paris. As 
public opinion was still in his favour, he was not de- 
prived of all command, but he was sent to Chalons to 
superintend the collecting of the new levies there, and 
to give his advice to Dumouriez and Kellermann, if 
they chose to take it. He however did more harm 
than godd at Ch4lons, for he had always been stupid, 
and he was now old and stupid too.t Kellermann 
sent to inform Dumouriez that the prince of Hohen- 
lohe and Condé were besieging Thionville, which he 
expected could hold out, and that he would move with 
twenty thousand men past Ligny and Bar to Revigny- 
aux-Vaches, which is within thirty miles of Chalons, as 
Dumouriez had suggested. 

But Dumouriez had committed a great mistake, as 
he admits. The pass of Croix-aux-Bois, which is 
between Chéne-Populeux and Grandpré, was left 
almost undefended; and the officer in command there 
had not followed the orders of Dumouriez as to break- 
ing up the road and cutting down the trees: his 
abattis merely consisted of trees thrown across the 
road. The Prussians, slow in their movements, did 
not show themselves til] the 8th of September, when 
they appeared in the great plain east of the Argonne, 
extending from Clermont to Briquenay and Buzancy. 
They attacked the outpusts of the camp of Grandpré, 


* The Convention gave his remains a place in the Pan- 
theon; and one of the sections of Paris assumed the name 
of Beaurepaire. His widow had a pension. 

t For a woman’s opinion of him, see Madame Roland, 
‘ Mémoires,’ 1, 319. 
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and were always repulaed, It was a very rainy season } 
the French soldiers were ill supplied with food, and 
dysentery broke out, The general officers were dis- 
satisfied : they urged Dumouriez to retreat behind the 
Marne, and he received advice and even orders from 
Luckner and the ministers to this effect: but he would 
not move. Clairfayt was now before Croix-aux-Bois ; . 
the king of Prussia was threatening Grandpré, and 
Hohenlohe was before the Islettes, and in possession 
of Clermont and Varennes. 

On the 13th, Clairfayt being informed of the defence- 
less condition of the Croix-aux-Bois, easily forced the 
passage. The entrenchments were recovered by the 
French under General Chazot, after an obstinate strug- 
gle, in which the prince of Ligne, who commanded 
under Clairfayt, was killed; but two hours afterwards, 
Chazot was dislodged by a furious attack of the Aus- 
trians, and he retreated to Vouziers. In the mean 
time the emigrants under the French princes attacked 
Chéne-Populeux, which was defended by general Du- 
bouquet, who hearing that Croix-aux-Bois was forced, 
retreated under cover of night towards Chalons by the 
route of Attigny and Somme-Puis. Thus the enemy pos- 
sessed the two passes to the north of Grandpré: the army 
of Dumouriez was reduced to fifteen thousand men, by 
the separation of the corps of Chazot and Dubouquet : 
he had in front of him forty thousand Prussians, and 
would soon have in his rear Clairfayt with five-and- 
twenty thousand men. He extricated himself from 
this dangerous position with great vigour and success. 

He ordered Beurnonville to leave Rethel, and to 
march to Sainte-Menehould, to which place he in- 
formed Beurnonville that he was himself retreating ; 
and he sent instructions to Kellermann to march by 
Bar and Revigny, and to join him at Sainte-Menehould 
as soon as possible. Dillon was ordered to hold firmly 
the Chalade and the Islettes, and to push his light 
troops beyond Passavant to annoy the left of the Prus- 
sians, and to get the earliest intelligence of the approach 
of Kellermann. Sparre, who commanded at ChAalons, 
was ordered to form a camp of such batta'ions as he 
had, and of his cavalry at Notre Dame de l’Epine, a 
small elevation three miles from Chalons, and between 
Chalons and Sainte-Menehould. D’Harville was 
ordered to collect all the force that he could at Rheims, 
Soissons, and Epernay, and form a small camp at 
Pont-Favergues, on the Suippe, north of Chélons. 
The enemy, after occupying Croix-aux-Boix, remained 
inactive there. The prince of Hohenlohe, who was 
now with the Prussians before Grandpré, asked for an 
interview with Dumouriez, who sent general Duval. 
The prince expressed his surprise to-see every thing in 
such good order in the French posts, and so many 
officers with decorations: the emigrants had told the 
Prussians that the army was commanded by tailors, 
shoemakers, and the like. Hohenlohe had not the 
slightest suspicion that Dumouriez was about to 
retreat. 

The weather was very bad, but it favoured the 
French, who broke up their camp in the evening, 
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destroyed the bridges behind them, and retired in as 
good order as they could through the mud and the 
dark. The rear crossed the Aisne at eight in the 
morning of the 15th of September, by the bridges of 
Senucq and Grandchamp; and they were now safe on 
the left bank of the Aisne, and on the road to Sainte- 
Menehould. The general ordered the artillery to 
move on, and he went with his staff to Dammartin- 
sur-Hans. 
saw a body of his own men running as hard as they 
could, calling out that all was lost and the enemy was 
after them. The cause of the panic was this: the 
army, after leaving the defiles, formed in order of 
battle on the heights of Autry to protect the rear, 
which was harassed by about fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars. When the rear had passed the defiles, it 
formed on the heights, and the army advanced in 
column towards Cernay, on the road to Dammartin. 
Just at this moment, Chazot with his division de- 
bouched by Vaux, in the rear of the French. He had 
not left Vouziers at midnight, according to the orders 
which Dumouriez had sent, but at daybreak. His 
men, frightened at the sight of the Prussians, threw 
themselves right across the column of the French, the 
army was broken, took to flight, and was pursued by 
the Prussjans. Duval, who had kept the rear in good 
order, repulsed the Prussians, and general Miranda 
rallied the army. Above two thousand men out of this 
army fled with wondrous speed, and made their way 
to Rethel, Rheims, Chalons, and Vitry, with the news 
that the army was betrayed, destroyed, and that Du- 
mouriez and the generals had gone over to the enemy. 
Such were the men with whom Dumouriez had to 
oppose the Prussians, the soldiers of Frederic the 
Great. They carried with them to the army the fears 
and the suspicions of the revolution. There was a 
fresh panic in the evening after the army had reached 
Dammartin: all at once the alarm was given, and all 
was in confusion. Dumouricz, who had been twenty 
hours on horseback, had just sat down to dinner. He 
mounted aghin, and with the aid of his staff stepped 
the fugitives. Fires were lighted, and the army passed 
the night on the ground as well as they could. On 
the 17th he crossed the small stream of the Bionne, 
which flows into the Aisne, and entered his camp of 
Sainte-Menehould. The advanced guard of the enemy 
did not show themselves before the French camp until 
the 18th. 

The weather was bad, rainy, and cold, and the 
French suffered from the season; but their camp was 
good, and they had wood, water, and provisions. The 
Prussians were in a much worse condition. Dumouriez 
occupied the heights in front of Sainte-Menehould, 
which lie in the form of an § ; the right wing extended 
to a point on the Aisne, north of Sainte-Menchould, 
and the left to the great road leading from Sainte- 
Menehould to ChaJons. Opposite the centre of the camp 
commenced the swamps, which separate the left of the 
camp from the heights in front of it, which are crowned 
by the mill of Valmy. On the left, and south of the 
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Chalons road, is the height of Gizaucourt, backed by 
the Auve, which flows into the Aisne at Sainte-Mene- 
hould ; and south of the Auve was the site for a small 
camp between Dampierre and Elise. The quarter- 
general was at Sainte-Menehould in the centre of the 
army, which faced Champagne, and opposite to Dillon, 
who held La Chalade and Les Islettes, with his face 
toward Verdun. Beurnonville joined Dumouriez on 
the 19th, just in time to escape the Prussians, who 
were already showing themselves on the heights north 
of the Bionne. The Prussians arrived on the 19th in 
good order, and occupied the heights called La Lune, 
north of the Chélons road, and opposite to the heights 
of Valmy. The heights of Yron, which rise above the 
Bionne, and in the rear of which is Dammartin-sur- 
Ifans, were occupied by the advanced guard of Du- 
mouriez. 

On the same day, the 19th, Kellermann’s arrival 
was announced, with fifteen thousand men, most of 
them troops of the line, and about one-third of them 
cavalry. Dumouriez sent Kellermann orders to fix 
his camp south of the Auve, between Dampierre and 
Elise, and if the enemy should attempt toextend their 
lines, and try the fortune of a battle, he might choose 
the heights of Valmy and Gizaucourt for his battle- 
ground. Kellcrmann, according to Dumouriez, either 
mistook his instructions, or did not attend to them, 
and marched to the heights of Valmy with all his 
baggage. Whatever may be the merits of the dispute 
between Kellermann and Dumouriez, after, the arrival 
of Kellermann and Beurnonville, the French had 
fifty-three thousand men at Sainte-Menehould, and 
there were twenty-three thousand men distributed on 
the Suippe, at Chalons, and at Bar, which could in a 
short time be brought up. Thus the Frengh were 
now numerically equal to the enemy, and superior in 
their position, and well supplied; whereas the Prus- 
sians wanted both forage, good water, and frequently 
bread. The arriva)] of their supplies daily beeame 
more difficult, owing to the badness of the roads and 
the distance. The Duke of Brunswick was in a posi- 
tion that he must either win a battle or retreat. 

Kellermann had not oceupied Gizaucourt, which is 
south of the Chalons-road, but he had fixed himself 
on the heights of Valmy, on a promontory in the 
centre of the basin, with the superior heights of La 
Lune, occupied by the Prussians, before him. The 
Yron on his right was occupied by the French, but it 
was not certain that they could hold it: on his left 
was Gizaucourt, which the Prussians afterwards occu- 
pied (20th of September). Behind him were the 
swamps of the Auve, into which he would be driven 
if he were dislodged from the heights of Valmy; and 
there was only a single bridge over the stream. The 
king of Prussia, thinking that the design of the French 
was to retire to Chélons, ordered an attack (20th 
September), which was commenced by the Prussian 
advanced guard on the Chalons-road meeting the 
advanced guard of Kellermann, who remained with his 
main body on the heights of Valmy.. The French 
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advanced guard was at first repulsed, but, they were 
rallied. A furious cannonade was opened from La Lune 
against the heights of Valmy, and it was answered by 
the French. But Kellermann's troops were too much 
crowded : his front was exposed to the heavy fire of 
La Lune, and his left to the fire from Gizaucourt, 
which the Prussians had now occupied. Dumouriez 
sent General Stengel to support the French on the 
Yron, and Beurnonville was ordered to support Stengel 
with sixteen battalions: thus Kellermann’s right was 
protected. Chazot was sent on the ChAlons road to 
support Kellermann’s left, and to occupy Gizaucourt ; 
but instead of moving direct to Gizaucourt, Chazot, 
while he was on the Ch&lons road, sent for Keller- 
mann’s orders; in .he mean time the Prussians occu- 
pied Gizaucourt. During the cannonade, Kellermann 
had his horse killed under him by a ball. Two of his 
ammunition-echests exploded, and threw the infantry 
into confusion, and the front line was beginning to 
waver. <Kellermann passed along the ranks and re- 
stored order. 

It was about mid-day, and the duke of Brunswick 
resolved to §orce the heights, and drive the French 
away. <A thick mist, which had covered the whole 
ground, now dispersed, and the two armies had a full 
view of one another. The Prussians advanced in three 
columns, firm and unwavering, two of them in the 
direction of the mill of Valmy. Kellermann arranged 
his men in three columns of one battalion in front, with 
orders not to fire nor to wait for the attack of the 
Prussians, but, when they were at a certain distance, 
to advance on them with the bayonet. He cried 
out, ** Vive la nation ;”’ the cry was responded by his 
men from one end of the line to the other, and pro- 
longed at intervals for a quarter of an hour; it was a 
shout which announced the confidence of victory. The 
shouts surprised the Prussians, the head of whose 
columns, broken by the balls and grape of the Freneh 
artillery, began to waver. At Jast they retreated pre- 
cipitately, but still maintaining their columns, a result 
of long expertence and discipline. 

Stengel maintained his position on Kellermann’s 
right, notwithstanding all the cfforts of Clairfayt, and 
thus Kellermann was saved from defeat. The can- 
nonade still continued, and between four and five in 
the afternoon, the Prussian columns, being again 
formed, returned to the attack. They were received 
with a discharge of artillery, and cries of “ Vive la 
nation ;” and again they retired. The battle was over: 
the cannonade had lasted about twelve hours, with the 
loss of about nine hundred men, killed and wounded, 
on each side. Kellermann retired across the Auve in 
the night, and took possession of his camp, while 
Stengel occupied the heights of Valmy, and lighted fires 
‘o deceive the enemy. The duke of Brunswick was 
not aware of Kellermann’s retreat, for he had made his 
arrangements for a fresh attack on the following day 
(the 21st), On the same day as the battle of Valmy, 
Dillon had been attacked at the Islettes by the prince of 
Holenlohe and the Hessians, whom he easily repulsed. 
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“ Such,” says Dumouriez, ‘‘ was the battle of Valmy, 
in which each of the two armies discharged above 
twenty thousand cannon-shot, and lost three or four 
hundred men, killed to no purpose. I€ produced a 
very good effect for the French, in proving that their 
firm face and fire could stop this formidable enemy.”’ 
This opinion is no doubt just, but Dumouriez is too 
sparing in his narrative of the cannonade, and does not 
give Kellermann the eredit that is due for reviving the 
spirit of the French army. ‘Fhe duke of Chartres,* 
commanded under Kellermann, and defended the im- 
portant position of the mill in front of the village. : 

The Prussians remained on tho heights of La Lune, 
and Dumouriez in his former position, with Kellerman 
on his left. Thus the Prussians were between Dumou- 
tiez and Paris, a position which gave them no real 
advantage, though it alarmed the Parisians. Dumouriez 
had a good camp, and was well supplied with provi- 
sions: the Prussians wanted provisions, and were 
suffering from dysentery; the weather was bad, and it 
was impossible that they could remain long before 
Sainte-Menehould. They could derive no supplies 
from the country immediately in their rear, which had 
been cleared by the French, and their convoys which 
had to pass through Grandpré, and to follow the 
course of the Aisne to La Lune, were intercepted 
by the French cavalry. Dumouriez was justified in 
maintaining his position, and he maintained it obsti- 
nately, notwithstanding the grumbling of his officers, 
and the discontent of Kellermann, who by an order 
received at the camp on the 22nd of September, was 
to act under Dumouriez so long as the two armies 
should be united. The Minister of War, Servan, 
informed Dumouriez that his obstinacy in remaining 
at Sainte-Menehould was considered culpable; but he 
still refused to change his advantageous position. 

Some Prussian officers were sent to the French 
camp: the pretext was to treat about an exchange of 
prisoners. Colonel Mannstein, the Adjutant-General 
of the king of Prussia, told Dumouriez that it was in 
his power to terminate the war, and that he should 
have all the support that he wishcd, if he would put 
an end to the disorders in France. Dumouriez replied 
that France had not proclaimed war against the king 
of Prussia; that if the king wished for peace, he had 
only to retire to the frontiers and remain neutral; 
and that as to the disorders in France, Dumouriez 
could pay no attention to them so long as he had so 
formidable an army before him. Mannstein dined with 
the general, and after dinner expressed himself more 
plainly. Dumouriez, who is far from being explicit in 
the affair, says enough to show what was meant; that 
he should use his force in suppressing the new govern- 
ment of Paris; and that he rejected the proposal. It 
was agreed that the firing in front of the armies should 
be suspended, as it was perfectly useless. On the 
24th, Manustein came again, and an exchange of pri- 
soners was agreed on, but Dumouriez refused to 
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include the emigrant prisoners ; and Mannstein gave up 
this point. Dumouriez then began to show to Mann- 
stein that the king of Prussia was engaged in a war 
against his own interest, and that an alliance between 
France and Prussia would be mutually advantageous, 
Mannstein replied that the king of Prussia did not 
‘desire war, nor to interfere in the government of 
France; and he made to Dumouriez “very prudent 
proposals” in six articles, the first of which was that 
the king should be released from prison, and restored 
to the authority which he had before the 10th of 
August. In reply, Dumouriez showed Mannstein the 
bulletin which he had just officially received, which 
contained the decree for changing France into a 
republic; and he expressed his concern that matters 
were brought to this extremity, particularly as he saw 
mo remedy for it, 

The next day Colonel Thouvenct was sent to the 
Prussian quarters to sign the cartel, He was well 
received by the king and the duke of Brunswick ; and 
from his report of the conversation with the duke of 
Brunswick and the Marquis de Lucchesini, it appears 
that the duke was desirous to treat with the general 
and his army, with the view of using their influence 
in the settlement of the affairs of France, But Thou- 
venot dexterously evaded all their questions. Du- 
mouriez *in the mean time was busy with preparing 
@ Mémoire for the king of Prussia, in which he threw 
all the blame of the war on Austria, and attempted 
to induce the king to detach himself from that alliance. 
The Mémoire was sent to the king through Mannstein ; 
but the answer came on the 28th, in the form of a 
manifesto from the duke of Brunswick, in which he 
repeated his declarations of the 25th and 27th of July, 
1792, and required the release of the royal family, 
and the restoration of the royal authority in the person 
of Louis XVI., and his successors, as the indispensable 
condition of the suspension of hostilities. The answer 
of Dumouriez was, that the truce was at an end.” On 
the night of the 80th of September, the duke broke up 
his camp gn La Lune, and sent off before him his heavy 
artillery and baggage. General Dampierre was sent 
to occupy La Lune with a brigade of infantry; but he 
found the ground covered with the bodies of men and 
horses, and symptoms of the terrible disease by which 
the Prussians had suffered. Dampierre abandoned 
the place, for fear it should breed disease among his 
soldiers, 

The Prussian army retreated by Grandpré. On 
the 6th of October the army of the coalition was at 
Verdun; and on the 12th, Verdun was delivered to 
the French, On the 17th it was agreed, in a confer- 
énce between Kellermann and the duke of Brunswick, 
that Longwy should be restored. 

The invasion, the negociations, and the retreat of 
the Prussians, gave rise to many conjectures, suspi- 


“This,” says Dumouriez, “is exactly the whole of the 
meatloe that took place between general Dumouriez and 
the Prussians.” Dumouries, ‘ Mém.,’ Liv. v., ¢. 11. 
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cions of secret stipulations, and even of bargaming 
with the king of Prussia. Frederic William was pro- 
bably not very zealous inthe war, though he wished 
to save Louis; and the duke of Brunswick had been 
talked of by a certain party as a man who might aspire 
to the French throne, if Louis was disposed of. But 
the retreat itself was a matter of necessity. The 
Prussians had commeneed the eampaign too late, they 
had lost their time and opportunity; and if they ever 
seriously designed to reach Paris, they could not 
accomplish it in this year. To winter in their present 
camp, or to advance towards Paris in such a condition 
and in such a season, were equally impracticable. 
There was nothing left but to return through the 
defiles of the Argonne towards Luxembourg and Lor- 
raine. To attempt to stop the retreat of such an army 
would not have been prudent, and perhaps was not 
practicable. To harass it in its retreat was easy, and 
this was done very ineffectually. Dumouriez was 
eager to execute his favourite plan of invading the 
Low Countries; and Kellermann, impaticnt of being 
under Dumouriez, thought only of his command at 
Metz. Dumouriez describes the dispositions which he 
made for the pursuit of the Prussians ; buf, he says, they 
were not well executed. If he intended them to have 
been executed, it was his business to pursue the Prus- 
sians himself. 

The Mémoires of Dumouriez betray more than they 
express. During the negociations Dumouriez said 
one day to his men, “ What do you think of all these 
negociations with the Prussians? don’t they excite 
some suspicion in you against me?” “ If it were 
any one else than you,” said an officer; “ but with 
you we shut our eyes.” That which Dumouriez only 
leaves us to suspect is completed by other evidence. 
It was secretly agreed between the duke of Brunswick 
and Dumouriez, that the Prussians should not be 
molested in their retreat as far as the Meuse; and that 
when they had crossed the Meuse, the French army 
should watch the Prussians, but not attack then, on 
condition that the king of Prussia should give up 
Longwy and Verdun. The king of Prussia at last 
consented to these terms, as he was assured that the 
royal family would be saved, and that Dumouriez 
would use his efforts for the restoration of the consti- 
tutional monarchy. ‘The bargain was a good one both 
for the Prussians and the French. The honour of the 
king seemed to be saved, and France was rid of a 
dangerous enemy without the risk of a battle. Danton, 
with whom Dumouriez was in secret communication, 
wished to clear the French territory of the Prussians. 
He made a show, through his agents in the council 
of the Commune, of some solicitude for the comfort 
of the royal family; and Westermann left Paris with 
the minutes of a report of their visit to the Temple 
sent to Danton by Pétion and Manuel, in which they 
mingled certain expressions of interest for the king. 
Dumouriez sent this report to the quarter-general of 
the Prussian army by Thouvenot, his confidant, who 
assured the duke of Brunswick of the intention of 
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Dumonriez tu save Louis XVI., and regulate the revo- 
lution. On the 28th the king of Prussia was prevailed 
upon to retreat on these terms, and an attack on the 
French, which had been ordered for the 29th of Sep- 
tember, was countermanded. On the 30th the Prus- 
sians began their retreat, with the whole force of the 
coalition diminished one fourth. About twenty thou- 
sand Prussians, Austrians, Hessians, and emigrants, 
perished or were disabled in this useless campaign, not 
by the sword, but by fatigue, famine, cold, and disease.* 


* It is not the purpose of this history to describe minutely 
the military events of the French Revolution. A military 
history is a distinct work. But the campaign of the Argonne 
is so important an event in the political history of the French 
Revolution, that a brief notice of it could not be omitted. 
With a good military map it is perfectly intelligible to any 
careful reader: but not without. The ‘Tableau [Jistorique 
de la Guerre de la Revolution de France,’ 3 vols. 4to, 
Paris, 1808, by Servan, with maps and plans, on a large 
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The dead and the dying marked the retreat of this 
magnificent army, which invaded France in insolence, 
and retired from it in disgrace, 


scale, is a useful aid to those who study the history of this 
period. 

The Mémoires of Dumouriez are full enough as to all that 
concerns himself; and sometimes meagre enough as to 
others, Kellermann for instance. His account of the nego- 
ciations and of the measures which he took for harassing the 
retreat of the Prussians, must have cost him some trouble, 
as he had to explain and yet to conceal; though one does 
not see why he should have concealed any thing at the time 
when he wrote his Mémoires. The ambition of Dumouriez, 
his intriguing disposition, and his cunning under the guise 
of frankness, detract gm - his character and weaken his 
ercdit. Compare Lang’ *O'!~-Kistoire des Girondins,’ Liv. 
xxvii, &e.3 ‘Hist. PASE P TUSSIaD | 54, &e., and xix., 177, 
&e., with extracts fr position whiks upon the Mémoires of 
Tardenberg, ‘ Méng be alarmed théme d’Etat,’ (i., 458, 460, 
&e.); the criticisy, and was weleau Historique,’ ii., 128; 
Poujoulat, 1., 34] ay wanfailmann, 453, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THI REPUBLIC, 


. From the 10th of August the Commune of Paris 
was supreme. The prisons were emptied by the mas- 
sacres of September, but the committee of surveillance 
began to fill them again by new orders of arrest, some 
of which were signed by a single member; and it 
is said that five hundred persons were imprisoned 
in this arbitrary manner, without any ground, or on 
the mere suspicion of incivism. Marat, a member of 
the comraittee of surveillance, covered the walls of 
Paris with his placards. ‘* The impulse given on the 
2nd of September lasted to the 21st; it tended to two 
ends, one to create an invincible resistance to the 
foreign invasion; the other to destroy for ever the 
source of internal suspicions, and to destroy it by an- 
nihilating all opposition within. These two directions 
were followed: the first formed an army, the second 
conducted to anarchy.” * 

The Commune sent commissioners into the depart- 
ments to recommend its own example and to influence 
the elections. It laid hold of the money in the hands 
of the treasurer of the civil list, the plate of the 
churches, and the moveables of the emigrants. Horses, 
iron, and lead were seized; even the dead were turned 
out of their leaden coffins; but this part of their ope- 
rations was given up, partly for reasons of health, 
partly because it violently shocked public opinion. 
The Commune had given no account of the moveables 
belonging to the massacred prisoners, which had been 
deposited in the rooms of the committee of surveil- 
Jance. 1t began to sell the furniture and property in 
the hotels on which seals had been placed since the 
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* © Hist. Parlem.,’ xviii., 19. 


departure of the proprietors. The National Guard, 
which had been recomposed under the name of the 
armed sections, was useless, and Santerre had neither 
capacity nor inclination to organize it. The Garde- 
mobile, the great depositary of the splendid property 
of the crown, was pillaged on the 16th of September : 
it was insufficiently protected, it was a rich prize, and 
a great part of its contents passed into unknown hands, 
and was never recovered. The diamonds alone, says 
Bertrand de Moleville, which had been valued by order 
of the first Assembly, were worth nearly forty millions 
of livres. There were rumours of fresh intended mas- 
sacres on the 20th of September, and probably there 
was some ground for the rumours. On the 18th the 
Commune mustered courage to dissolve the committee 
of surveillance, and on the 19th published an exhorta- 
tion to order, and it exhorted the citizens to protect 
the lives of those persons who were confined in the 
prisons. The Legislative Assembly, encouraged by 
this example, published on the 20th a decree for the 
re-establishment of order and the safety of the citizens 
of Paris.* 

The Jacobins agitated in the provinces to secure the 
return of their own party, but still a great number of 
the Girondins were elected, a large part of the members 
of the Legislative, and some who had been members 
of the Constituent. The faction which had ruled at 
Paris since the 10th of August returned men of their 
party, Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
David the painter, Fabre d’Eglantine, Legendre ; 
Panis, Sergent, and Billaud-Varennes, the men of 


* ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xviii, 44, where the decree is printed. 
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September; Manuel, Robespierre the younger, the 
brother of the incorruptible; Collot d’Herbois, for- 
merly an actor, and the duke of Orleans, who had 
assumed the name of Philippe Egalité. Dusaulx, an 
old man of good character, one of the electors of 1789, 
arid known as the translator of ‘ Juvenal,’ found him- 
self in this strange company. ‘ Marat, another jour- 
nalist, Fréron, and some obscure individuals, completed 
this famous deputation, which consisting of men in 
business, a butcher, an actor, an engraver, a painter, 
an advocate, three or four writers, a prince without 
his titles, represented very well the confusion and the 
varied modes of existence which were agitating in the 
immense capital of France.” (Thiers.)* 

The first sitting of the National Convention was 
opened at midday, the 21st of September, in the palace 
of the Tuileries, from which the deputies passed to the 
place in which the Legislative had held its sittings. 
Marat, in the ‘Ami du Peuple,’ had denounced this 
place, because the galleries would hold only “ three 
hundred spectators :’’ he required a place which would 
hold four thousand spectators: ‘‘ the National Con- 
vention must be continually under the eyes of the 
people, that they may be stoned if they forget their 
duty.” 

The Convention consisted of 171 members above 
the number fixed by the decree of the Legislative; but 
they confirmed ‘‘ all the elections made by the electoral 
bodies, and the primary and communal assemblies.” ¢ 
Pétion was the first president of the Convention: a 
fresh president was chosen every fourteen days. 
Brissot, Condorcet, Rabaud-St.-Etienne, Lasource, 
Vergniaud, and Camus, were elected secretaries ; a proof 
of the influence of the Gironde in the new Assembly. 
The Girondins in fact formed a powerful body, and 
they had recovered courage to protest against the 
crimes of September. They also felt the insults to 
which they had submitted in the last days of the 
Legislative. Pétion, who had retired from the Com- 
mune, and was now in the Convention, was considered 
a Girondjn, and he had great influence in the new 
Assembly with all parties, except the extreme. Op- 
posed to this party was the faction of Paris ; for though 
the members of the Paris deputation were not well 
united, they were backed by the men with strong arms 
and hands, which wielded the pike. 

Manuel, the procureur-syndic, who owed his popu- 
larity chiefly to his suspension after the 20th of June 
with Pétion, opened the business of the Convention in 
these terms: “‘ Representatives of the sovereign people, 
your mission would require both the power and the 
wisdom of gods: when Cineas entered the Roman 
senate, he thought that he saw an assembly of kings: 
a like comparison would be insulting to you; here we 
must see an assembly of philosophers occupied in 


* Chabot supported the election of Marat, and he justified 
his sanguinary doctrines and the massacres of September : 
‘ Hist. Parl.,' xviii., 49, where there is a vcry specific charge 
of knavery against Marat, 

+ * Hist. Parlem.,’ xix., 35, 
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preparing the happiness of the world: I move that the 
president ‘of France be lodged in the national palace, 
that the attributes of law and of power be always by 
his side, and that every time when he shall open the 
sittings, all the citizens rise; this homage paid to the 
sovereignty of the people will continually remind us 
of our rights and our duties.”* ‘* Out of this room,”’ 
said Tallien, ‘‘ the president of the Convention is a 
simple citizen: if any man wishes to speak with him, 
he will go to find him on the third story, or the fifth ; 
it is there where virtue lodges.” Manuel’s proposal 
was immediately rejected; but it gave the enemies of 
the Gironde the occasion for saying that Manuel wished 
to confer royal honours on Pétion. 

It was decreed that ‘‘there could be no constitution 
until it was accepted by the people;” and on the 
motion of Danton, ‘‘ that the security of persons and 
property is under the safeguard of the nation.” It is 
difficult to see what Danton’s proposition meant, but 
it is partly explained by his speech. He was not 
sanguinary, like Marat, and he had some instinctive 
talent for statesmanship. The horrors of September 
began td be viewed in their just light, and people 
expressed themselves with some freedom about them. 
A declaration of this kind from Danton would be well 
understood by his subordinates: he did not want 
blood merely for the sake of blood, and enough hed 
been done to strike terror. 

The Convention further decreed that all the laws 
which were not repealed, and all powers which were 
not revoked or suspended, were stil] existing; and 
that all present taxes should be levied as before. 

Manuel began again: ‘f You have just consecrated 
the sovereignty of the people; but you must rid the 
people of a rival: the first question that you must 
approach is that of royalty, because it is ¢mpossible 
that you can commence a constitution when there is 
aking.” ‘ We must,” said Grégoire, ‘‘ destroy this 
talisman, the magic force of which might still stupefy 
many men: I move that you determine the abélition 
of royalty by a solemn law.”’ Bazire thought that 
the matter should be debated. ‘* What need,” said 
Grégoire, “‘ to debate, when everybody is agreed ? 
Kings are in the moral] order of things what monsters 
are in the physical.” In the midst of profound silence 
the motion of Grégoire was put and carried unani- 
mously. The National Convention decreed that royalty 
was abolished in France. Loud acclamations followed, 
with shouts of ‘* Live the Nation ” from the spectators, 
which were prolonged for some time. The birth of 
the Republic was announced to the armies and to all 
the municipalities. The date from which the French 
Republic is reckoned is the 22nd of September, 1792. 

Thus the Gironde saw the advent of the Republic, 
the name of which had been first pronounced by men 


“ This absurd style is characteristic of the times. Manucl 
affected a literary reputation: he had just published some 
letters of Mirabcau, “with a preface,” says Madame de Stacl, 
“ bad enough, it is true, but still one might sc@ that he had 
all the good intention m the warld to show some talent.” 
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of their party. It did not originate with the Jacobins. 
* Who would have said, a year ago,” wrote Brissot in 
his Journal, “‘ when a corrupt faction wag holding the 
people in chains under the yoke of a tyrant, that a 
year would not pass before all this scaffolding was 
thrown down ?”—‘* Who will not remember with some 
pain that the word Republic was then almost pro- 
scribed even at the Jacobins ; that it was necessary to 
adopt rhetorical forms of expression to justify repub- 
licanism ; that a man whose business only consists in 
decrying talents superior to his own, confessed simply 
enough to the National Assembly that he did not 
know what republicanism was, that he was a mon- 
archist ?"’ Brissot here alludes to Robespierre. On 
the occasion of the flight of the king, Brissot and 
Robespicrre were one day at Pétion's, when Robes- 
pierre expressed great fears at the event, which he 
considered to be a proof that there was a plot to mas- 
sacre all good patriots. Brissot and Pétion said that 
the king’s flight was a proof that he did not intend to 
abide by the constitution which he had sworn, and 
that it was necessary to prepare men’s minds for a 
republic. Robespicrre, with a sneer as usual, and 
biting his nails, asked what a republic was.* 

The Convention decreed that all administrative 
bodies, municipal and judiciary, as well as justices 
of the peace, should be appointed anew. Tallien 
moved that every citizen might be elected a judge 
without the qualification of being on the list of lawyers. 
Goupilleau said that citizen Thomas Paine, who was 
a member of ‘the Convention, but not “exercised in 
the idiom of their language,’’ had just observed to 
him, that if partial reforms were made in the judiciary 
department, there would be no coherence, and that in 
the present state of affairs it would be impossible for 
men to administer justice who were not acquainted 
with the laws. Danton agreed with citizen Paine, 
that it was not well to change the whole judiciary 
department at present, but to extend the power of 
choice: all lawyers, he said, had the character of a 
revolting aristocracy 3 if a principle of exclusion could 
be established in the elections, it ought to be against 
the lawyers, who have hithesto arrogated to themselves 
an exclusive privilege, which had been one of the 
greatest curses of the human race; both priests and 
lewyers had eternally deceived the people; justice 
cught tu he administered by the simple laws of reason. 
But the main arguments for the measure were founded 
on the political condition of France and the character 
of the lawyers, The Convention decreed that judges 
might be chosen indifferently from among the whole 
body of citizens. 


* Madame Roland, ‘Mém.,’ j., 277, tnd ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xi., 
2{.—Who would have said on the 22nd of September, 1792, 
that, ina year, Brissot’s head would be off his shoulders? _ 

T It was absurd enough to degree that 4 man was eligible 
to be a judge, who had not studied the law; that a man was 
qualified to declare the law, who did not know the law. 
Resides a knowledge of the law, simply as a body of rules 

‘applicable to given facts, a judge must know the forms of 
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On the 22nd of September the news of the cannonade 
of Valmy reached Paris. Servan, the minister of war, 
read Kellermann’s despatch, which was very brief. 
Embarassed, he said, to select among all the officers 
those whose conduct deserved honourable mention, he 
named M. Chartres (the duc de Chartres), and his 
aide-de-camp, M. Montpensier (the young duke’s bro- 
ther), whose extreme youth rendered their courage 
very remarkable. 

The deputy, Cambon, made @ report on the state of 
the finances, which comprehended a report on the state 
of the National Treasury, and on the caisse de l’extra- 
ordinaire. The receipts of the treasury from the 1st 
of January, 1792, to the 22nd of September, 1792, 
showed a balance of above 50,000,000 more than 
the disbursements; and of this balance, which was 
safe in the treasury, above 11,000,000 were in gold 
and silver.* The caisse de l’extraordinaire was estae 
blished for the reception of the assignats which were 
fabricated, for the reimbursement of the debt which 
was then due and payable, and to receive the assignats 
which were presented in payment by the purchasers of . 
national property. The receipts of the caisse had 


procedure ; and they can only be learned by long practice. 
This extravagant decree did not pass without opposition, and 
some exeellent remarks were made by Chassey, a‘ judge at 
the tribunal de cassation, and by Mathieu, also a lawyer. 
(‘ Ilist, Parl.,’ xix., 28.) Chassey, who was opposed to the 
measure, said, however, ‘I have long desired that there 
should be in every tribunal a prud’homme who did not know 
the law, who should bring the simplicity of his natural good 
sense to bear upon the routine habits of the lawyer.” It is 
possible in a system which is overloaded with useless pro- 
ecdure, idle subtleties, and remnants of antiquated law, that 
the original natural sense of the lawyer may be buried in the 
rubbish that he has taken infinite pains to heap about him. 
The development of law, which is ever active in a progressive 
community, cannot find its full expression through the organ 
of a judge, who is mastered by his technicalities, his pre- 
judices, and the peculiar way of thinking, which grows up 
in all professiona) bodies. But to infer that a man who 
knows no law would make a gaod judge, becawe a lawyer 
may make a bad one would be an illogical conclusion. This 
decrce of the Convention is instructive, notwithstanding 
its absurdity : it has a meaning in it. The popular belief 
that the substance of equity, that justice is often missed 
in grasping at the form of luw, is true; and be who has 
with infinite pains mastered the form, can with difficulty be 
made to believe that he has not grasped a substance. The 
minister of justice, himself an advocate, was too ignorant 
to throw much light on the matter, or to remind his au- 
dience that the Romans, who certainly had a capacity for 
law, and have left us something, had not a body of profes- 
sional judges. 

* The ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xix., 49, gives only an extract from 
Cambon's report, and it is just to the editors of the ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.’ to observe that their extracts on matters of finance 
are generally confused, and their figures inconsistent. Thiers 
states the matter thus: “ The former Assemblies had ordered 
the fabrication of 2,700 millions of assignats; 2,500 millions 
had been spent; there remained 200 millions, of which 176 
millions were yet to be made, and 24 millions were in the 
caisse.” 
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aniounted to 2,632,583,166 livres. There had been 
paid out in assignats, 2,604,752,125. There re- 
mained therefore in the caisse about 28,000,000 livres. 
The report stated the amount that had been received on 
account of the revenues and capitals of the national 
property, the tote] amount of assignats which had been 
received on this account, and burnt, and the amount 
which had been cancelled and were ready to be burnt. 
The legislative body had provided paper for the fabri- 
cation of 300,000,000 more of assignats; and the 
report recommended that they should be fabricated, 
“‘ with some change however in the form of the as- 
signats, in order that the eyes of republicans may not 
see on them the effigy of the former king.” A fresh 
issue of assignats was ordered without the king’s head 
on them; but the value of a piece of paper which 
contains a promise to pay, depends not on the pre- 
sence or absence of a king’s head, but on the ability 
of the promiser to pay what he promises. The report 
added: ‘‘ The demands of the public treasury will soon 
be urgent; the expenses are considerable; the taxes 
do not come into the treasury, because they are em- 
ployed in the departments in the purchase of grain.” 
Thus the Assembly were engaged in two operations; 
issuing paper, which would diminish the value of what 
was already issued, and buying up grain, and pro- 
claiming “a scarcity, a measure which would raise its 
price above what it would have been without their 
interference. 

Roland made a report on the state of France and 
the capital, which was in his usual style. Roland was 
not superior to Necker* as an administrator, but he 
made a greater parade of philosophical principles. 
However he spoke out plainly on the state of disorder, 
and recommended a vigorous government as the only 
means by which a free state could be maintained. 

But a vigorous government did not exist: disorder 
prevailed in the provinces; and on the 24th of Sep- 
tember the leaders of anarchy were openly attacked. 
‘* It is time,” said Kersaint, ‘* to raise the scaffold for 
assassins, and for those who encourage assassination.” 
-—‘ Doubtless you have shuddered with indignation, 
as I have, at the thoughts of the scenes of horror by 
which men would disgrace the French namc; it is the 


* ¢ Hist. Parlem.,’ xix., 39. Under the head of “ Sub- 
sistances et Approvisonnemens,” he said that in March, 1792, 
he had contracted with a house in London for 40,000 sacks 
of flour of the best quality, and 67,000 septiers (a septier is 
about 240lbs.) of inferior quality; 0,000 sacks were in- 
tended for the ports of the Mediterrancan; and the rest 
might soon be expected at HAvre, Bordeaux, Nantcs, and 
Saint-Valéry. This was Necker’s ‘Corn Police,’ see p. 51; 
and ‘Young’s Travels,’ i., 625, 2nd edit., who has some 
remarks on these purchases of March, 1792. ‘ There is but 
one plan,” says Young, “ for feeding the people, absolute 
freedom of trade: proclaim a free trade, and from that 
moment ordain that an inkstand be crammed instantly into 
the throat of the first member (of the French Assembly, he 
means; but any other assembly will do) that pronounces the 
word corn.” See Chabot’s and Cambon's admissions, ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xx., 174, 
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last plot of our enemies; there is perhaps some courage 
in declaring oneself here against assassins.” He 
called for a law for the suppression of ‘ anarchical 
robbery.” Buzot said, * We must have a law against 
those infamous men who assassinate because they are 
too cowardly to attack.”—‘* I move that the National 
Convention be surrounded with a force so imposing; 
that not only shall we have. nothing to fear, but our 
departments may be certain that we have nothing 
to fear. What! do you think that we are to be the 
slaves of certain deputies of Paris?” Tallien, Fabre 
d’Eglantine, Sergent, Collot d’Herbois, all opposed any 
active measures to maintain order, ‘* The laws exist,” 
said Tallien, ‘‘ it is the business of the courts to apply 
them.” ‘* You have laws against assassins,” said 
Fabre d’Eglantine, ‘‘ I move that you make an address 
to the French.” ‘* One of the chief characters of the 
national dignity,” said Sergent, ‘is not to multiply 
the laws.’ Notwithstanding this opposition, it was 
decreed that six commissioners be appointed :—1. To 
report on the condition of the Republic and of Paris ; 
2. To present a draft of a law against those who ex- 
cited to murder and assassination ; 3. Tasreport on the 
means of placing at the disposal of the Convention a 
force selected from all the departments. The Giron- 
dins were evidently commencing an attack on their 
opponents. 
The Jacobins took up the matter. On the 21st, the 
Jacobins changed their title of Society of the Friends 
of the Constitution, for the title of the Society of the 
Jacobins, the Friends of Equality and Liberty. Fauchet 
was expelled from the society, because he had endea- 
voured to procure a passport for M. de Narbonne, 
when the massacres were impending. In place of the 
bishop Fauchet, the society got Thomas Paine. 
Chabot denounced Brissot, who in his journal spoke 
of a disorganizing party in the Convention ; this was 
only written, he said, to make Danton, Robespierre, 
and Collot unpopular. He charged Brissot’s «party 
with aiming at the establishment of a federal govern- 
ment, which would soon restore royalty. This fatal 
charge against the Girondins was talked of till it was 
believed. They were charged with aiming to destroy 
the national unity, with a design to form out of the 
departments as many independent states, united by a 
federal bond: by such means, it was said, they aimed 
at destroying the supremacy of Paris, The Girondins 
were not guilty of such a scheme, if there was guilt in 
it: none of them had gone further than to look for 
aid to the departments to check the tyranny of Paris ; 
a measure in the opinion of all honest men laudable and 
useful, which they were never able to realize; in the 
eyes of the Jacobins of Paris, the greatest of crimes. 
The stormy session of the 25th of September placed 
the parties in the Convention clearly in oppoistion. 
Merlin affirmed that Lasource had said that there was 
a party which aimed at a dictatorship. Lasource said 
that he had not spoken of a dictator nor of 4 dictator- 
ship, but of a dictatorial power, at which, he said, 
certain men were aiming, who were skilful in intrigue, 
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and greedy of power. “I fear,” he said, “ the de- 
spotism of Paris, and I do not consent that those who 
in Paris direct the opinion of men whom they mislead, 
shall govern the National Convention and all France : 
I do not consent that Paris, governed by intriguers, 
shall become in the French empire what Rome was in 
the Roman.”—* I direct my remarks against the men 
who have never ceased to urge the dagger of the 
assassin against those members of the Legislative who 
defended the cause of liberty with the greatest firmness, 
against those men who, on the very day on which the 
massacres were going on, carried their wicked audacity 
so far as to sign orders for arrest against eight deputies 
of the legislative.” He declined naming persons 
yet, but he said that he believed there was a party 
which aimed at putting all power in the hands of a few 
individuals. Osselin, one of the Paris deputation, 
called on his fellow deputies to explain: he avowed 
himself in favour of the most democratic republic that 
was possible. 

Rebecqui, a Marseillais, a friend of Barbaroux, said 
there was a dictatorial party in the Convention; and 
it was the party of Robespierre. ‘* That is the man 
whom I denounce.” Ile raised the veil, which La- 
source had only touched, and showed to the Convention 
the future dictator. 

Danton replied in an artful speech. As to his own 
zeal and Jove for his country, if any man doubted, let 
him rise and speak: he admitted that public liberty 
must be protected by the severest enactments, and death 
should be the punishment of him who spoke of a dic- 
tatorship or a triumvirate; but he artfully added, and 
this was to show the Gironde what a weapon he held 
in his hands, that it was said that there were men who 
wished to parcel out France; ‘‘ Let us put an end to 
these absurd ideas, by pronouncing the penalty of 
death against those who have given birth to such 
opinions. France must be one—there must be unity 
in the Representation and in the Government—the 
Austrians with terror will hear of this holy harmony ; 
then, I swear to you, our enemies are dead.” 

Robespierre ascended the tribune, to reply to the 
accusation against him; not that it was his own cause 
which he was going to defend, but the cause of the 
public. This was a favourite common-place of Robes- 
pierre. He said, and said truly, that it was difficult 
to answer an accusation which was not precise; but 
still he would answer. He began with a tedious 
enumeration of his past services ; which was interrupted 
by Osselin asking for a frank explanation in four words. 
** Robespierre,” said another, “tell us plainly if you 
have aspired to the dictatorship or the triumvirate.” 
But Robespierre refused to limit his defence to a simple 
negation. He still went on, interrupted by cries of 
“Cut it short.” ‘I will not cut it short,” said 
Robespierre; ‘‘ I will compel you to listen to me;” 
and he went on in the same strain. He ended with 
supporting both propotitians, to declare it a capital 
offence to propose a dictatorship: or a triumvirate; and 
a capital offence to declare that the French Republic 
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did not form one state. As to the question that 
regarded himself personally, he had no objection to 
its being fully examined. 

Barbaroux rose and said, ** Barbaroux of Marseille 
presents himself to sign the denunciation that has been 
made.” He then told a story which throws some 
light on the affair of the 10th of August. “ You 
know,” he said, “* what patriotic conspiracy was formed 
to destroy the throne of Louis XVI., the tyrant.” 
The Marseillais effected this revolution; they were 
courted by the different parties which then divided 
Paris. ‘‘We were taken to Robespierre; we were 
told that we ought to rally round the citizens who had 
acquired popularity: the citizen Panis named to us 
Robespierre as the virtuous man who was to be the 
dictator of France; but we answered that the Mar- 
seillais would never bow their heads either before a 
king or a dictator.” He defled Robespierre to deny 
this. As a proof of the dictatorial project, he urged 
the fact of a “disorganizing Commune” in Paris 
sending commissioners into all parts of the republic to 
convey commands to the other communes, and issuing 
orders of arrest against members of the Legislative, and 
even against a minister. If the Commune of Paris 
did not aim at this power, why was opposition made 
to the Convention decreeing that all the departments 
should unite for the security of the Convention, and 
for the security of Paris? He told the members of 
the Convention that eight hundred Marseillais were 
on the road to aid in the defence of Paris and of the 
Convention. 

The talk of Robespierre’s dictatorship was a trifling 
incident ; but there was evidence enough of the design 
of the Commune of Paris, Cambon supported Bar- 
baroux: he said that he had seen printed placards at 
Paris, in which it was said that there were no means 
of public safety except in a triumvirate, and these 
placards were signed by Marat, He asked if the 
Commune of Paris was the whole nation, and how they 
had dared, while there was a National Assembly, to 
seize on the public treasury. ‘‘] have seen,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘these same men persist in their refusal to 
obey the law, for there is a law which commands that 
the Commune of Paris shall be renewed, and it is not 
renewed yet. J have seen the Commune go into all 
the national buildings and seize all the most valuable 
things, without drawing up any minute of what was 
taken away; and when a decree was passed that these 
things should be brought to the national treasury, I have 
seen this decree remain unexecuted.” There was enough 
to prove beyond al] doubt the intention of the Commune, 
or of some of the members, to usurp all the powers. 

Panis rose to speak, in reply to Barbaroux, and his 
speech explains some of the movements preparatory to 
the 10th of August: he denied what Rarbaroux had 
said about the dictatorship, and there is no doubt 
that his denial was false. This was however a trifle: 
it was immaterial whether Robespierre was talked of 
as a dictatoror not. Panis asked what witnesses there 
were of it, ‘‘I,"’ said Rebecqui. ‘' You are the friend 
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of Barbaroux,” said Panis, “I object to yon as a 
witness.” Brissot then asked why an order of arrest 
had been signed against him. The testimony of Panis 
is not worth much credit; but he referred to the 
terrible circumstances of the times: they were com- 
pelled to act as they did. 

Marat demanded to be heard. It was the first time 
that he had presented himself at the tribune, and he 
was received with cries of indignation, ‘‘I have,” 
said Marat, “in this Assembly a great number of 
personal enemies.” “ All, all,” resounded from every 
part of the hall. ‘ I have,” continued Marat with the 
greatest coolness, “in this Assembly a great number 
of enemies; I admonish them to observe decorum, and 
not to receive with idle shouts, hootings, or menaces, 
@ man who has devoted himself for his country and 
their own safety.” He declared that his collegues, 
especially Robespierre and Danton, had always dis- 
approved of the idea of a tribunate, a triumvirate, or 
a dictatorship; if any one was culpable of having 
propagated these notions, it was himself. He avowed 
his system of blood. ‘I have often proposed to give 
an immediate authority to a prudent and resolute man, 
under the denomination of tribune of the people, of 
dictator, or any other: the title is immaterial; but a 
proof that I wished to chain him to his country is 
this; I proposed that he should have a cannon ball 
fastened to his feet, and that he should have no au- 
thority except to take off criminal heads: such was 
my opinion; I have printed it in my writings; I have 
put my name to it, and I do not blush at it.” He 
said that if his advice had been taken at the time of 
the capture of the Bastille and five hundred heads had 
fallen, all would then have been quict. He disclaimed 
all ambitious views: his life and his sufferings, he said, 
proved that he had none. 

It was impossible for the Girondins to remain silent ; 
if they were, they must share the guilt of September. 
Vergniaud spoke, and he read the circular of the 3rd 
of September, signed by Sergent, Marat, and others, 
‘“‘ What shall I say,” said Vergniaud, “‘of the formal 
exhortation to murder and assassination which this 
circular contains?” ‘ Marat,” said Boileau, ‘ has told 
you that he wishes to give you proofs of his love of 
peace and order ;" and he read a passage from Marat’s 
journal of that very day, which began thus: ‘‘ what 
overwhelms me with sorrow is this, that all my efforts 
for the public safety will end in nothing without a new 
insurrection ;”” and it went on in the same strain. ‘J 
move,” said Boileau,’ “‘ that this monster be committed 
to the Abbaye.” Marat was heard again: he avowed 
what Boileau had read, ‘because a lie had never 
approached his lips and dissimulation was a stranger 
to his heart.” He said however that it had been 
written ten days ago, ‘‘ at the time of the commence- 
ment of the nominations, when he was indignant at 
seeing men proposed as members of the Convention 
whom he had denounced as public enemies, at seeing 
the triumph of that faction of the Gironde which was 
persecuting him that very day.” He said that what 
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Boileau had read was placarded ten days ago: and ten 
days in revolutionary France was equivalent to a 
statute of limitation in such matters as these: he added 
that his publisher had put it in small print against his 
will. But he had indisputable evidence to produce of 
his wish to go along with the Convention, with the 
friends of the country: this evidence was the first 
number of a journal which he was commencing under 
the name of ‘The Republican.’ ‘Permit me,” he 
said, ‘‘ to read to you some extracts from it, you will 
then see what respect I pay to the Conventional 
Assembly for its first labours, and you will judge of 
the man who is accused before you.” The Assembly 
allowed this new sample of Marat to be read by a 
secretary. It was chiefly about himself, his devotion 
to his country, his services, his prophecies and their 
accomplishments. He said, that he flattered himself 
that the Assembly could no longer doubt of the purity 
of his intentions; if through the negligence of his 
printers, his justification had not appeared on that day, 
the Assembly would have devoted him to the sword of 
the law. He went on in this style; ‘this fury is 
unworthy of free men; but I fear nothing under the 
sun:” here he took a pistol out of his pffocket and put 
it to his forehead ; ‘‘and I declare that if a decree of 
accusation had been carried against me, I would have 
blown my brains out at the foot of this tribune.” The 
journal of Prudhomme (‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ No. 
168) ridiculed Marat, and his pistol, which ‘ probably 
only contained powder.” 

AJ] the talk ended with Tallien calling for the order 
of the day to put a stop to these “‘ scandalous discus- 
sions:” ‘let us decrec,”’ he said, “the safety of the 
empire, and Ict individuals alone.”’” It was convenient 
enough for Tallien to stop all further discussion about 
the usurpations of the Commune, and the massacres 
of September, The Convention passed to the order 
of the day. But the sitting was not quite lost: 
it was declared that the Republic was one and indi- 
visible. *e 

This discussion threw little light on the alleged 
scheme of a dictatorship, but it marked the opposing 
parties in the Convention still more strongly, The 
eété droit contained the Girondins, and those who 
came nearest to them in opinion. The centre was 
numerous, and consisted of peaceable men, who had 
neither inclination nor talent to join in a deadly 
struggle; its power consisted in the respect that the 
two extremes must pay to a large number that was to 
be gained for the one side or the other. The men of 
the centre were called the Plaine, in opposition to the 
cété gauche, or the Montagne, where all the Jacobins 
were crowded together on their benches one above the 
other. The Mountain contained the deputies of Paris 
and those from the departments, who owed their 
election to the influence of the clubs, or had been 
gained over since their arrival at Paris, to the opi- 
nion that the enemies of the Revolution must be 
attacked without mercy. The Mountaing was not 
yet numerous: the Plaine and the cdété droit formed 
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a great majority, which had given the presidency to 
Pétion.* . 

The Convention had decreed that any function of 
any kind was incompatible with that of a legislator. 
In a period of revolution it is in the nature of things 
that principles are pushed to their extreme limits, but 
this is no evidence that they do not contain an impor- 
tant element of truth: it is rather an evidence that 
they do; the error in political doctrines lies in the 
absoluteness. It was also discussed whether Roland, 
who had been elected for the department of the Somme, 
should be invited to keep his place. Danton, who 
disliked Roland because of his letter of the 3rd of 
September, but more because of his wife, and who was 
in the same situation as Roland, having been elected 
to the Convention, made no opposition to Roland being 
invited to remain in the ministry instead of taking his 
seat, but he begged that he himself might not be invited, 
for he preferred the character of a representative of the 
people to any other. This was dexterously said, for 
he was not sure if Roland was invited to remain in 
the ministry, that he would be invited also. Chabot 
moved the previous question as to all such invitations, 
whether to Roland or to Danton, who, he ventured to 
say, had served the public interest more than Roland. 
When the Convention had decided that the ministers 
couid not be chosen from among the members of the 
Convention, the question of inviting Roland to remain 
in the ministry, and also Servan, who had resigned on 
account of his health, was again discussed. Danton 
could no longer contain himself: he said, ‘*‘ Nobody 
will do Roland justice more readily than myself, but I 
will say, if you give him an invitation, give one to 
Madame Roland also, for everybody knows that 
Roland was not alone in his department; I was alone 
in mine.’ Roland was not invited, but he chose to 
remain in the ministry, which gave him the opportu- 
nity of writing a long letter to the Convention.t 
Dantgn was succeeded by Garat; and Servan took 
the command of the army of observation along the line 
of the Pyrenees. Pache was elected Minister of War 
on the 3rd of October by a great majority in the 
Convention. 

Roland accounted to the Convention for the money 
which he had received for secret expenses ; Monge said 
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together; we have done so, and that was our mod¢ 
of accounting.” In fact Danton could give no accounts, 
and he was not bound to give them: the ministers 
were bound to account only to one another. Danton 
said that Roland was not present when the ministers 
mutually accounted, and that he might have been. 
Roland, who knew that all this was false, ventured to 
say no more than that he was not at the meeting of 
council when these accounts were rendered, but he had 
looked for the traces of them on the records of the 
council, and he did not find them. Danton braved it 
out: he never accounted. When the agony of the 
10th of August vomited forth this unclean beast, he 
was overwhelmed with debt, and poor. He loved 
indulgence, he was greedy after money to gratify his 
love of expense; and the proof of his sordid pecula- 
tion, if not direct, is strong enough to convict him 
of dishonesty.* 

The attack on the Commune having been come 
menced, was followed up. The section of Quinze- 
Vingts at the bar denounced the despotism of the 
municipality, and reminded the Convention that the 
decree for the renewing of the municipality, which had 
been passed by the Legislative and confirmed by the 
Convention, still remained unexecuted. Bazire took 
the opportunity of moving that the members of the 
present Commune should give an account 6f all the 
valuables, jewels, assignats, taken from the royal 
palaces, and from persons who had been arrested, and 
which he said were valued at twelve millions, Tallien 
supported this: he was not impudent enough to resist 
it: he promised them in fifteen days. The Commune 
had in fact already ordered the committee of surveil. 
lance to give in their accounts, and had set seals on all 
their bureaus; but these impudent fellows did not 
yicld without a struggle. A deputation came from 
this committee on the Ist of October to unmask trai- 
tors: they produced some papers, and could have 
produced more if the Commune had not put their seals 
on them: they could show how a good deal of money 
was disposed of before the 10th of August: but above 
all it was necessary that they should have the papers 
which the Commune had put their seals on. Tallien 
said, ‘‘ You have seen the thread of all the intrigues 


and of the corruption which extended even into the 
that he had no secret or extraordinary expenses to| Legislative body.” 


He said that the Commune had 


Danton said that he had done nothing|done wrong in putting seals on the papers which the 
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he admitted that large sums had been expended, for) give an account of their administration; ‘‘ And here,” 
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members of the committee of surveillance be required 
to attalyse the papers and report on them. 

The Convention were not simple enough to restore 
these papers to the rogues from whom they had been 
taken: they acted fairly in the matter. They ap- 
pointed an extraordinary committee of twenty-four 
members, none of whom had been members of the 
Constituent or the Legislative, none of whom were 
deputies for the city of Paris, nor citizens of Paris 
sitting in the Convention ; and they were to go to the 
Mairie to examine, and to report. The committee 
reported on the 4th of October: they stated that the 
mass of papers which the committee of surveillance 
had got together was enormous; so far as they had 
examined, they were convinced that the committee of 
surveillance were calumniators, that they had no other 
object than to defame honest men; that they had 
found papers which proved the innocence of several 
persons who were massacred in the prisons, ‘‘ innocent 
persons massacred, because the members who had given 
the order for arrest had been mistaken in their names, 
and the committee of surveillance were themselves 
convinced of this fact ;” that this committce on being 
called on to prove their denunciations, only produced 
some letters of no importance; they had summoned 


a few accysed persons before them, ‘ but all the inter- of thirty members. 


rogatories which we have put to them only served to 
prove their innocence, and the calumny, the atrocious 
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mittee had a rich booty wrested from them, the loss 
of which to Marat was beyond all calculation: they 
would have furnished him with eternal materials for his 
lying denunciations. 

The war and the Commune of Paris were the two 
matters which occupied the Convention. The Com- 
mune was attacked and defended in every sitting. It 
was the party that ruled in the Commune which was 
the object of attack : there were still some apprehen- 
sions that they might enact the days of September 
again. The elections for the mayor were also ap- 
proaching, for Pétion had chosen to sit in the Con- 
vention ; and the possession of the mayor of Paris was 
an important object for the two opposing parties. The 
Jacobins designed and attempted to have the votes for 
the communal elections, for the mayor, municipality, 
and council-general, given orally, for the purposes of 
intimidation; but the Convention declared’ that they 
must be by ballot, in conformity with the law. The 
Convention also released those who were confined 
without an order. It only remained for them to try and 
punish the communal committee of surveillance, which 
they would gladly have done, but dared got to do. 

The Convention appointed various committees, one 
of which was a committee of surveillance, composed 
The most important was the 
committee on the Constitution, the chief object for 
which the Convention was assembled. It consisted 


calumny of the members of the committee of surveil- | of nine members, chiefly of the cdté drort. They were 


lance.” * The matter ended by the Convention ordering 
all the papers to be brought to a room, which the 
committee of inspection should name, for their further 
examination; and that the members of the committee 
of surveillance should point out the papers which sup- 
ported their charges. Thus the members of the com- 


“ Marat’s article (Journ. de la Rép., xi.) on this sitting 
of the 4th proves his inaccuracy as to facts, or his inveterate 
habit of lying, and his guilt in the affair of September. 
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Siéyes, Condorcet, Thomas Paine, Gensonné, Verg- 
niaud, Pétion, and Brissot: Barrére, who represented 
the centre; and Danton, who represented the Moun- 
tain. Robespicrre was not on the committee, and his 
pride was hurt; but as the committee must have a 
man of the Mountain among them, they preferred 
Danton, who was utterly indifferent to all the ries, all 
forms of government, to a man whose head could 
neither hold nor receive any ideas except his own. 
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Waite the Prussians were before Sainte-Menehould, 
the duke of Saxe-Teschen marched from Tournay upon 
Lille on the 24th of September. He had not a furce 
sufficient to take this strong place, but enough to inflict 
@ severe calamity on the wretched inhabitants. For 
six successive days the Austrians bombarded and can- 
nonaded the town; and as their object was to destroy 
the people rather than the fortifications and the troops, 
they showered upon the place thousands of red-hot 
balls and shells, Lille made a vigorous resistance ; 
and the Austrians, being unable to invest the place 
and to prevent troops from entering it, and hearing of 
the retreat of the Prussians from the Argonne, retired 
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on the night of the 7th of October with the loss of two 
thousand men killed and wounded.* In this bar- 
barous attack two hundred houses were destroyed, and 
about two thousand persons killed. 

General Custine, who was attached to Biron’s army 
on the Rhine, was at the head of seventeen thousand 
men near Spires. He entered this place on the 30th 
of September, after some slight resistance. This 
trifling success greatly delighted the ardent revolution- 
ists: they extolled Custine as the future conqueror of 
Germany, who would ease the Germans of the precious 
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metals which France wanted, and diffuse French prin- 
ciples. Spires ought to have been considered a neutral 
town ; yet Custine levied on it a contribution of 500,000 
francs, to be paid by the clergy and the magistrates. 
Boehmer, called a professor at Worms, an artful and 
ambitious fellow, represented to Custine that Worms 
also ought to be mulcted for having been the asylum 
of the prince of Condé and the emigrants; and Cus- 
tine, who thought his reasons excellent, exacted 
360,000 francs from Worms, and about 1,100,000 
from the bishop, the chapter, and the convents (Oct. 5.) 
The twelve silver apostles of Worms were handed over 
to the French, in part payment. The Convention were 
pleased with the golden victories won by Custine, and 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Mosel, and made independent of Biron. Custine’s 
advisers now suggested an attack on Mainz, and 
after some hesitation he resolved upon it. There were 
traitors in the place, with whom a communication was 
opened, and after some manoeuvres on the part of 
Custine, and no fighting, Mainz capitulated to the 
French on the 21st of October. This important posi- 
tion on the Rhine, the key of Germany, contained 
a garrison of about three thousand men, with as many 
militia, and a most formidable artillery. Custine’s 
force was altogether insufficient to take the placc cither 
by assault or by a regular siege, which would have 
required heavy artillery and operations on both sides 
of the Rhine. A revolutionary party in the place, 
though a minority, delivered it up. 

These apparently brilliant advantages Jed to no com- 
bined plan on the part of the French generals. Kel- 
lerman was at Longwy on the 22nd of October, and 
might have advanced by way of Treves upon Coblenz, 
where the Prussian magazines were, if Custine had 
descended the river to join him. But there was no 
co-operation ; and Custine having tasted German spoil 
was greedy after more. Ile had no plan except to 
plunder; and the free town of Franktfort-on-the-Main, 
within twenty miles of Mainz attracted his greediness. 
The magistrates of Frankfort were surprised to see 
before their gates in good time on the morning of the 
22nd, Colonel Houchard, with some French cavalry: 
being asked what he wanted, he only asked for refresh- 
ments, for which he paid. In the afternoon arrived 
General Neuwinger, with 1500 men, and demanded to 
be let into the town with Houchard; and on the ma- 
gistrates refusing he pointed his cannon at the gates, 
which were immediately opened. Neuwinger demanded 
2,000,000 florins, under the absurd pretext of the town 
having given an asylum to the emigrants, and of the 
king of Prussia and the Emperor having large sums 
deposited there. The people were told in a proclama- 
tion that the contribution was only to be levied on 
nobles, ecclesiastics and professional people: 300,000 
francs were paid down; and Custine remitted 500,000 
florins of the contribution. He wrote to the Con- 
vention to inform them of his brilliant success. The 
now Republic began its career by plundering the repub- 
‘lic of Frankfort. It was now proposed to Custine to 
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attack Hanan, which belonged to the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, but resistance was certain, and there were better 
things within Custine’s reach than a doubtful contest. 
Houchard seized the salt at the salt-worke of Nauheim 
in Hanau, took what he wanted and raised a con- 
siderable sum by the sale of the rest at Mainz and 
Frankfort. He carried off all the silver that he could 
find in the abbey of Ilmenstadt, and took hostages for 
the payment of the remainder of the contribution that 
he had levied on this religious house. The military 
operations of Custine consisted in plundering the 
Germans and putting himself in a position, where his 
retreat might be cut off. In fact, the very day that 
Custine re-entered Mainz, after having in vain ha- 
rangued the workmen of Sachsen-hausen, the suburb 
of Frankfort, on the blessings of liberty,—after Neu- 
winger had got a million of florins from Frankfort, and 
he himself had plundered the Jews,—the Prussians 
re-entered the territory of Coblenz. Custine saw the 
opportunity that he had lost, and had the baseness to 
write to the Convention, on the 3lst of October, to 
denounce Kellerman as unworthy to command, because 
he had not prevented the enemy from reaching Coblenz. 
These and other impudent assertions were easily an- 
swered by Kellerman. 

The last operations of Custine were much disap- 
proved of by the Executive Council; but the Conven- 
tion, dazzled by his conquests and pleased with his 
plunder, applauded the exploits of Custine, and en- 
couraged the people to exalt him to the rank of a hero. 
IIe soon paid dear for this short-lived popularity, won 
by such scandalous behaviour.* 

It was the plan of Dumouriez, while he was minister 
of war, to push the French armies to what he called 
the natural frontiers of France—the Rhine and the high 
chain of the Alps. This plan involved the conquest 
of Belgium, Savoy, and the comtat of Nice; and it 
had the merit of despoiling the two great opponents 
of France—the house of Austria, and the court of 
Turin. Montesquiou, formerly a member of the Con- 
stituent, commanded the army of the south He had 
been summoned to the bar of the Legislative, to give 
un account of his conduct and his operations, which 
were too slow for the impatience of the Assembly. He 
succeeded in justifying himself, and returned to the 
Alps. 

Montesquiou advanced with the main body of his 
troops from Grenoble to Chambéry, the capital of 
Savoy, which he entered on the 24th of September. 
He was well received by the people, who, speaking the 
same language as the French, and belonging to France 
by the positiun of their country within the basin of the © 
Rhone and on the north side of the High Alps, were 
ready to accept a union with the new Republic. A tree of 
liberty was planted in the principal place of Chambéry, 
Montesquiou belonged to the men of the first revolu- 
tion, who were hated by the men of the day: and his 


* Servan (‘Tableau Historique,’ ii., 151, &e.,) has unsper- 
ingly exposed the incompetence and the knavery of Custine. 
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enemies, with Tallien at their head, had just obtained 
his deprivation from the Convention (September 28rd), 
when the news arrived of the general's success in Savoy. 
The decree was not repealed, but merely suspended ; 
and the general was allowed to follow up his success. 

Montesquiou had sent general Anselme with one 
division of his army to occupy Nice. Anselme crossed 
the Var and entered Nice (29th September), which was 
abandoned by count St. André in alarm, with his 
troops and the French emigrants who were in the 
place. The Piedmontese had four times the number 
of men that the French had, but they were frightened 
by false reports, and carried away by their fears. The 
strong fort of Montalban, between Nice and Villa 
Franca, partook of the general alarm and capitulated. 
Villa Franca, which contained above a hundred cannon, 
mortars, and howitzers, and an immense stock of ammu- 
nition and provisions, yielded to the French general 
without resistance, though there was also an armed 
frigate and a corvette in the port. Anselme, whose 
generalship‘was contemptible, was fortunate in having 
an enemy more contemptible than himself. Not wish- 
ing to give the Piedmontese time to recover from their 
fright, he sent a small detachment to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy, whom they found posted at San 
Saorgio, a post which the French were unable to drive 
them from. This strong place commands the valley 
which leads to the Col de Tende, the only pass by 
which the French could descend into the plain of Pied- 
mont, and reach Coni and Turin. A fiect of nine 
vessels, commanded by admiral Truguet, with nine 
hundred soldiers on board, left Villa Franca, and pre- 
sented itself before Oneglia, on the 23rd of October. 
Truguet sent some men in a boat to invite the inhabit- 
ants to surrender, but the answer was a discharge of 
guns, which killed several of the men. Upon this the 
admiral cannonaded the town, and on the following day 
the French entered it, without any resistance from the 
troops, which had fled, and avenged themselves by 
burning houses and killing the people. Several priests 
who were feund in the convents were massacred, on 
the ground, more likely false than true, of having in- 
stigated the fire on the boat. The French, seeing 
that they were unable to hold the place, re-embarked, 
and were again at Villa Franca on the 26th. ‘I'ruguet 
sailed for Savona and Genoa, where he had other 
objects in view. 

The conquest of the comtat of Nice had been 
neither hazardous nor laborious; and Anselme had 
shown no talent. The invasion of the French was 
disgraced by plunder and peculation. Anselme’s in- 
capacity and carelessness became every day more 
notorious in the conflicts with the Piedmontese and 


* It is much more probable that the conduct of the French 
at Nice was the cause of the tire from Oneglia, as the report 
of the commissioners states. (‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xx., 357.) 
“ Robbery, violation, extortion, and insult,” accompanied 
the passage of liberty into the comtat of Nice. Liberty, 
with such a train of attendauts, would seem a very unwel- 
come guest. 
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in the absyrd orders which he gave to the officers in 
command under him. Finally the commissioners of 
the Convention, who had been sent to report on his 
conduct, Lasource, Goupilleau, and Collot d’Herbois, 
pursuant to an order of the executive council, ordered 
him to Paris; and general Biron took the command. 
The inhabitants of the comtat were requested in 
October to express their wish to be united to the 
French Republic, and a convention was held at Nice 
to ascertain the will of the people, which was in favour 
of the union. In January 1793, the comtat was made 
the eighty-fifth French department, under the name of 
Alpes Maritimes. 

Montesquiou, being informed of the success of 
Anselme, commanded generals Rossi and Casabianca 
to advance to Mount Cénis and to the Little St. 
Bernard, which was successfully accomplished. Thus 
all Savoy was firmly held, and the snow rendered the 
possession of it secure for the winter. The conquest 
of Savoy was not disgraced by any disorders. But 
the Swiss were uneasy at having the French so near 
them. Qpinion was divided in Switzerland; the 
aristocratic cantons were opposed to the principles of 
the French Revolution, but democratic opinions were 
also disseminated through the cantons. The Swiss 
complained of the invasion of part of the bishopric of 
Bale, of the massacre of the Swiss at Paris, and thé 
dismissal of all the Swiss regiments. It is said that a 
British diplomatic agent encouraged this disposition in 
the gencral dict held at Aarau; and the canton of 
Bern prepared for resisting any attack from the French 
by posting twenty thousand men at Nyon on the Lake 
of Geneva, ready to march to Geneva, if required. 
On the 80th of September sixteen hundred men from 
Zurich and Berne entered Geneva at the request of the 
magistrates, and the French resident immediately left 
the town. Montesquiou did not wish for a quarrel 
with the Swiss, who might join the king of Sardinia, 
and attack both Franche-Comté and Savoy. Claviére, 
one of the ministers and a Genevese exile, wished to 
avenge himself on his native country by an attack on 
Geneva, but the remonstrances of Montesquiou to the 
executive and his firmness and prudence prevented 
this impolitic step, and being entrusted with powers to 
negotiate, he made a convention with the Genevese by 
which the troops of Bern and Zurich were to leave the 
place, the French should retire ten leagues from the 
town, and the French resident should resume his fanc- 
tions. This convention displeased the agitators who 
were sent from Paris, and a great number of discon- 
tented Genevese, who were in the camp of Montes- 
quiou at Carouge in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 
Claviére did all he could to throw suspicion on Monites- 
quiou's motives, who, he said, was under the influence 
of the patricians of Geneva. Montesquiou eusily 
replied to the charges contained in a memoir of 
Claviére ; and he set about forming a new convention, 
which coptained some modifications of the former (2nd 
November.) On the 9th of November, Rovére made a 
report to the French Convention from the committee 
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of diplomacy, war, and gencral security, full of false- 
hood, and the Convention, renewing its decree of the 
28rd of September against Montesquiou, which had 
been suspended on the 26th, deprived Montesquiou of 
his command, and decreed that he should be arrested 
and brought to Paris to be tried. The general, informed 
in time, escaped to Geneva and thence into Switzerland. 
On the 2lst of November, Brissot, a member of the 
committee of diplomacy, made a report to the Conven- 
tion, in which after a pitiable attack on Montesquiou, 
he moved that the executive council should require the 
evacuation of Geneva by the Swiss troops on or before 
the 1st of December, and that on this condition the 
French would respect the neutrality of Geneva; and as 
to the other stipulations of the 2nd of November, to pass 
to the order of the day. The Convention adopted the 
report, and thus in effect confirmed the arrangements of 
Montesquiou. The evidence of the knavery of Mon- 
tesquiou’s enemies is thus complete. As soon as they 
had effected his ruin, they confirmed his convention 
with the Genevese. 

A convention, held at Chambery on the 21st of 
October, exyvessed the wish of the country to be 
united to France, and by a decree of the Convention 
(21st of November), Savoy was formed into a depart- 
ment under the name of Mont Blanc. Kellerman was 
sent to take the command of Montesquiou’s army. 

Dumouriez came to Paris on the 11th of October. 
He was well received by the Trench people on his 
way and by the Parisians, but he complains that his 
reception by the Convention did not correspond to 
his deserts. He appeared at the bar on the 12th, and 
made a short address in the language of the period, 
which he knew how to employ as well as any man.* 
He came to Paris to arrange with the ministers the 
plan of the Belgian campaign while his army was 
moving to the northern frontier, On the 14th, Du- 
mouriez visited the club of the Jacobins in company 
with *Santerre, and embraced Robespierre for the 
second time. Danton presided. Dumouriez spoke 
modestly of his serviccs, professed the principles of 
liberty and equality, and declared that he was going 
to set out to Belgium to give evidence of his faith. 
Collot d’Herbois improvised a specch of advice to 
the general in the most absurd style, to which this 
supple and dexterous man replied thus: ‘‘ The elo- 
quent discourse which Collot d’Herbois has just dcli- 
vered will remain for ever engraved. on my heart; it 
will serve me as a lesson: but it is not for myself 
alone that it must be instructive; it applies to the 
whole nation: I move that it be printed.” Wester- 
mann, the hero of the 10th of August, accompanied 
the general, and he made the Society a present of 
a musket which had been taken from the Prussians.+ 

Dumouriez, the man of the Argonne, and Danton, 


* He says in his ‘Mémoires,’ (vol. iii.,) that he reached 
Paris on the 16th, which is a mistake. He appeared at the 
bar of the Convention on the 12th of October. 

t Robespierre gave a favourable account of the sitting 
and of the general’s reception, in a letter to bis constituents. 
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the man of September, were on perfectly good terms 3 
both unprincipled in their severa] ways, The general 
was reconciled to his old colleagues, whom he had 
once dismissed from office. Madame Roland’s resi- 
dence was the centre of the best society of Paris, 
where good taste and simplicity presided. The gross- 
ness of the Republic was not yet predominant. Du- 
mouriez dined one day with Madame Roland, and 
when he entered the room made her a present of a 
beautiful bouquet which he had in his hand, as a token 
of reconciliation; but he did it awkwardly enough, 
says Madame Roland, for a man of his easy manners. 
However the lady accepted his present, and made him 
a complimentary answer on his military honours. In 
the evening Dumouriez went to the opera to receive 
the homage of the spectators. He went about to other 
public places, and his companions were Danton and 
Fabre d’Eglantine. 

Marat, who never forgot his occupation, did not let 
Dumouriez alone. Mademoiselle Candeille, who had 
been a successful actress, and was the author of several 
works, gave the general an entertainment, at which 
Talma was present, and many members of the Gironde. 
Marat had already denounced the general at the Jaco- 
bins for his alleged severity against two battalions of 
volunteers who had massacred some emigrant fleserters; 
and upon his motion, the Jacobins, who meddled with 
everything, appointed Marat and two other members 
to question the general. After some trouble, they 
found him at Mademoiselle Candeille’s, and Marat, 
with the two commissioners, made his way into the 
house, and disconeerted the whole party by this unex- 
pected and hideous apparition. Gorsas, who was 
present, gave a short account of this affair in the 
‘Courier des Départemens.’ ‘‘ We were witnesses,” 
he says, “‘ of the apparition of this figure of the Apoca- 
lypse, flanked by two sorry jades as lean as the horse 
of the visionary of Patmos; this triumvirate came ex-~ 
pressly to question Dumouriez like a prisoner at the 
bar: it appears that the general was afraid, for he 
turned his back on them.” Dumouriez telis the story 
shortly. Marat staring at him with fury in his eyes, 
asked him how he had dared to commit an act of 
tyrannical violence against estimable citizens. The 
general eyeing him contemptuously from head to fvot, 
said, ‘Ah, you are the man they call Marat: I have 
nothing to say to you;” and he turned his back on 
him. He gave some short explanation to the other 
commissioners, who were satisfied, or affected to be.® 

Dumouriez only stayed four days at Paris, long 
enough to disgust him with the state of affairs. The 
Girondins had still a majority, but he saw that their 


* Marat gives a particular account of this affair in his 
Journal, 17th October, 1792, full of lies as usual. Marat 
was never accurate about facts. He says that the entertain- 
ment was at Talma’s house, and this falsehood was after- 
wards the ground of accusation against Talma by the Moun- 
tain, and nearly cost him his life. Dumouriez tells us, in his 
‘Mémoires,’ what he really thought of the Jacobins of Pans 
at the time, and of Collot d’Herbois’ address to him. 
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power was declining, and giving way to the attacks 
of Marat and the Jacobins. He advised the Gironde 
to gain over Danton, who, says Dumouriez, “ with 
a hideous figure, a heart hard and violent, great igno- 
rance, and great coarseness, had much natural talent, 
and a character of great energy.” The Gironde neg- 
lected his advice, and Guadet particularly would listen 
to no compromise with the men of September. Danton 
said to Guadet, ‘* You cannot sacrifice your resent- 
ment to your country; you cannot pardon; you will 
be the victim of your obstinacy.” Dumouriez left 
Paris on the 16th of October. - 

On the 15th, the votes for the mayor of Paris were 
reported. Pétion had an immense majority, 13,899 
out of 15,474 votes; Billaud-Varennes had 14, Dan- 
ton 11, Marat 7, Panis 80, Robespierre 23, Sergent 6, 
and Santerre 1 vote. Bailly, the first mayor of Paris, 
had 12 votes. Pétion declined the honour, and pre- 
ferred to sit in the Convention. These votes are not 
a measure of the popularity. of Robespierre and other 
Jacobins: their place was in the Convention. 

On the 29th of October, Roland made his report on 
the state of Paris, in accordance with the decree of the 
Convention. He expatiated on the glorious 10th of 
August, to which they owed the Republic, and he 
apologised for the disorder that necessarily accom- 
panied thateinsurrection; but he carefully separated 
it from the events of September, which Tallien, Robes- 
pierre and other Jacobins persisted in representing as 
a consequence of the 10th of August, and the com- 
pletion of what was then begun. As a proof of the 
spoliation that was committed, he particularly described 
the seizure, by two members of the committee of sur- 
veillance, of property, plate, and other vaJuables in the 
hospital at Senlis, which the Commune of Senlis had 
not been able to recover. Roland had not been able 
to get any account of this property from the Commune 
of Paris. He specified other instances of the seizure 
of public and private property by the Commune. He 
described the department and the Commune in these 
terms: ‘* Department prudent, but with little power ; 
Commune ative and despotic; people excellent, of 
which the sound part is intimidated or constrained, 
while the other is worked upon by flatterers and in- 
flamed by falsehood; confusion of powers, abuse and 
contempt of the authorities ; public force weak or nul] 
through bad command: such is Paris.” * 

Roland also communicated, as part of his report, 
a letter addressed to the minister of justice, which said 
that there was a design to renew the massacres of Sep- 
tember, and to have a more copious blood-lctting: 
the cabal of Roland was to be got rid of. ‘‘ The pro- 
vokers to murder,” said the letter, “ will not hear of 
any man but Robespierre : he alone can save the coun- 
try.” But there was no evidence given in support of 
the alleged scheme of a new massacre. Roland’s report 
was well received, and it was moved that it be printed 


* < Hist. Parlem.,’ xx., 193—122, contains Roland’s 
report, 
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and sent to the departments. Robespicrre rose to 
answer what personally concemed himself. He was 
interrupted, and the presfdent reminded him that he 
could only speak on the motion to print. ‘I have 
no need of your officious instructions,’ said Robes- 
pierre; and he went on speaking about himself in the 
midst of great interruption. He protested against 
charges, directed against wimself in particular, being 
printed and sent to the departments. The report was 
ordered to be printed. Barbaroux, the implacable 
enemy of Robespierre, urged that it should also be 
sent to the departments; but this motion was ad- 
journed until the report had been discussed, and it 
was referred to the committee of nine. The introduc- 
tion of this letter into Roland’s report was unfair, and 
leads to the conclusion that the Gironde resolved to 
ruin Robespierre by any means. At the same sitting 
Louvet attacked Robespierre: it was a concerted 
plan, for Louvet was ready with his discourse as soon 
as Roland's report was read. 

Louvet said that the Legislative Assembly, after the 
10th of August, had been insulted and trampled under 
foot, and there were persons now preaching insurrec- 
tion against the Convention. It was timedor them to 
give some explanation to France of the reasons which 
induced them to keep in their body that man with 
respect to whom publie opinion was expressing itself 
with disgust. He derived from the whole conduct * 
of a certain party for the last six months the irresistible 
proof of projects leading to anarchy and the subversion 
of the National Assembly; and he showed that they 
must carefully separate the revolution of the 10th of 
August from that of the 2nd of September. The party 
whom he designated were the present leaders of the 
Jacobins, who had destroyed the character of a club 
which had once rendered great services to the cquntry, 
and who had uttered atrocious calumnies against the 
excellent cété gauche of the Li gislative: ‘* There was 
a man who would be always talking, talking inces- 
santly, letting nobody else talk, not to instruct’ the 
members of the body, but to throw divisions among 
them, and mainly to be heard by some hundreds of 
spectators, and to get their applause at any price.” 
At the end of August and beginning of September 
“this man who directed the Jacobins and then the 
Legislative Assembly, was declaiming against this 
philosopher, aga'nst that writer, against this patriotic 
orator; it was then that subaltern iatrizucry began to 
say that Robespierre was the only virtuous man in 
France, and that we ought to confide the safety of the 
country to him alone, to him who lavished the meanest 
flattery on some hundreds of citizens, at first called 
the people of Paris, then the people simply, and finally 
the sovereign; to him whom one heard eternally speak- 
ing of his own merits, his own perfections, his own 
virtues.” The revolution of the 10th of August, he 
said, was the work of all, ‘‘ but that of the 2nd of 
September, barbarous conspirators, that belongs to you 
alone.” He maintained that the massacreg in the 
prisons were the work of a small number, that the 
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‘spectators were few, and that the mass of the citizens 
was not guilty. His special charges against Robes- 
pierre were either far from being precise, or, when pre- 
cise, substantiated no distinct ground of accusation. 
He ended with accusing him “ of having manifestly 
aimed at the supreme power, which was proved by the 
facts that he had stated and by all his conduct.” Such 
a charge, though vague ‘and ill-sustained, was dan- 
gerous to the accused: it was adirect attack on Robes- 
pierre’s life. T.ouvet moved that Marat should be 
impeached, and that the committee of general security 
(streté-générale) should be instructed to examine into 
the conduct of Robespierre and others. This address 
was received with loud applause, and the speech was 
urdered to be printed. On the motion of Robespierre 
it was agreed that he should be heard in reply on 
Monday, the 5th of November.* 

The members of the Society of Jacobins were at this 
time not so much united in opinion as linked together 
by being in the position of a party that was attacked. 
The Jacobins gave birth to the 10th of August; some of 
them directed the massacres of September : they had go- 
verned, and they still governed, the Commune of Paris. 
The majority of the Convention, which sprung from 
the Legislative Assembly, were trying their strength 
against the men who had overthrown the constitution 
of 1791, destroyed royalty, and compelled the Assem- 
bly itself to abdicate and call a Convention. In their 


* The combination against Robespierre, the effort of the 
Gironde to:overthrow the Jacobins, was now clear. Bnissot 
on being expelled from the Jacobins, published a lengthy 
address to “all the Republicans in France upon the Somety 
of the Jacobins,” which 1s worth readmg. Re bespierre must 
have winced beneath the imputations of cowardice and trea- 
chery which Brissot fixed upon him. Bnssot here speaks 
out against the massacres of Septembir. The opposing 
factions had their several opinions on these massuacres. 
Brissot and his party demed that there was any connection 
between the 10th of August and the 2nd of September ; they 
denied that the massacres were the result of a spontaneous 
movement; they atlirmed that they were planned and di- 
rected; they were exccutcd by a few, and the mass of the 
people had no share inthem. The doctrine of the Jacobins 
was, that they were the complement of the 10th of August ; 
that the immediate exciting causes were the tardiness of the 
tribunals in domg justice, the excitement caused by the sur- 
render of Longwy, and the report of the capture of Verdun ; 
it was a popular movement, a doing of justice, speedy and 
effectual; an event termble no doubt, and punishable in‘a 
time of tranquillity; but in a time of revolution and of agi- 
tation, an event over which a veil must be drawn, “and st 
must be left to the historian to appreciate this epoch of the 
revolution, which has been much more useful than people 
think.” (Tallien, ‘La Vénté sur les événemens du 2 Sep- 
tembre.’) ‘A single woman,” said Tallien, “ perished—the 
princess Lamballe ; but we must say, her intimacy with the 
most furious enemy of the nation, Marie Antoinette, of whom 
she had always been the companion in debauchery, justifies 
in some degree the excesses committed with respect to her.” 
Tallien’s ‘ Vérité,’ of four pages, contains nothing but false- 
hood. Tere is hardly a man of the period who could match 
Tallien for villany. 
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club Robespierre cheered his brother Jacobins by 
reading to them, on the 28th of October, a discourse 
on the influence of calumny upon the revolution ; 
a specious, artful pleading, wearisome to read, unless 
we form a lively picture of the times and the people to 
whom it was addressed, but well enough adapted to 
flatter the Parisians, and to bring odium.on the party 
of the Gironde. This diseourse was widely spread, 
and Robespierre inserted it in his letters to his consti- 
tuents.* On the 29th, the Jacobins discussed the 
scandalous scene that had passed that day at the Con- 
vention. Robespierre the younger, said that liberty 
was never in greater danger; their enemies had more 
means at their command than ever Louis XVI. and 
Lafayette had; and there was nobody on their side 
but the people of Paris. Chabot said that their 
enemies aimed at destroying all the patriots in detail, 
Robespierre, Marat, Danton, Santerre, and others. 
The war of the two parties was also waged by the 
press, the two extreme organs of which were Marat’s 
* Journal de Ja République Frangaise,’ and the ‘ Courier 
des Départemens de Gorsas,’ which attacked Marat 
unsparingly, and sometimes with very successful ridi- 
cule. The ‘Epistle to my colleague and good friend 
Marat,’ is a parody on Marat’s monstrous proposals, 
with some humour in it. ‘* Yes, my friend,” says 
Gorsas, ‘‘ two-thirds of the people of Frarfce must fall 
beneath the dagger of the sovereign ; it must be done, 
to save the country, to operate a real regeneration : 
what a delightful moment that will be, when France 
without legislators, without administrative bodies, 
without courts of justice, reduced to one-third of her 
population, will offer the consoling picture of a new 
order of things, of a people conducted and governed 
by their most tender friends: O Marat, what a tri- 
umph! what glory! Then we can at our leisure 
establish the Agrarian law, divide the property of those 
whom we have murdered: nobody then will oppose 
the dictatorship.” 

Robespierre did not appear during the week: he 
was busy filing and polishing his answer, while the 
impression caused by the attack was dying away. On 
the Ist of November, Buzot read to the Convention a 
letter signed by the president of the section of the 
Tuileries, in which it was stated that the evening 
before there were villains in different parts of Paris, 
preaching pillage and assassination. In this sitting 
Jean de Bry said that the Convention must at last 
pronounce on the fate of a man who had exposed 
twenty-five millions of men to become the victims of 
tyrants; and he called for the report of the Legislative 
Committee on the proceedings to be adopted against 
the late king. Cambacérés said that the report would 
be soon ready. 


* The notice at the end of the pamphlet states that the 
society ordered it to be printed, and sent to all the affiliated 
societies, to the electoral assemblies, to the forty-eight 
sections, and to be distributed in the galleries, and among 
the members of the Convention. The editors of the ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ xx., 9, have printed the pamphlet at length. 
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On the Srd of November a deputation of federates 
appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and called for 
measures to establish the reign of the laws, respect to 
the Convention, and to destroy the anarchists; and 
this, they said, was to be effected by a federation of 
the citizens of the departments with those of Paris. 
The number of these federates from the departments 
was daily increasing; and Pache, the minister of war, 
said, in reply to the Commune, several sections of 
which had expressed uneasiness at seeing in Paris 
troops who were not expected, and the purpose of 
which was unknown, that he had not invited them, 
that he knew no reason for their being in Paris, and 
that the first order they would receive from him would 
be to go away. He said, however, that the object 
of these federates was not to second the projects of any 
evil-minded persons; their object was to serve the 
Republic, and he advised the citizens of Paris to re- 
ceive them, and give them sustenance and help, of 
which they were much in need. Legendre, in the 
Convention, said that some of the federates had gone 
through the streets of Paris singing a song, the burden 
of which was a call for the heads of Marat, Robespierre, 
and Danton. Other members said that Guadet, Gen- 
sonné, and Louvet, had been marked out for assas- 
sination. 

On the 5th of November, Robespierre appeared at 
the tribune to answer the charge of Louvet. It was a 
laboured discourse that he read, more skilful than the 
attack, the feebleness of which was hardly disguised 
by its violence. Robespierre said that he was accused 
of aspiring to tyranny——but to become a tyrant, a man 
must have means; and where were his treasures and 
armies? He was charged with erecting for himself 
a power at the Jacobins ; and he asked what did that 
prove ? that he was listened to there more than others, 


because perhaps he addressed himself better to the | are the essence of 1evolution ? 
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them about; on the contrary, it had done every thing 
to prevent them. He said, “If, you think that the 
movement given to men’s minds by the insurrection 
of the month of August had entirely stopped at the 
beginning of September, you are deceived, and those 
who have attempted to persuade you that there was no 
connection between these two times, have pretended an 
ignorarce both of facts and of the human heart.” He 
affirmed that the affair of September was a popular 
movement, and not, as it had been ridiculously sup- 
posed, ‘the partial sedition of some villains paid to 
assassinate their biother men.” [f it were not.a popular 
movement, he asked, why did not the people prevent 
it? why not the National Guard? why not the fede- 
rates ? for the federates themselves were there in great 
numbers. ‘I have heard,” he said, ‘* some persons 
coolly say that the municipality ought to have pro- 
claimed martial Jaw. Martial Jaw at the approach of 
the enemy! martial law after the day of the L0th! 
martial law for the accomplices of the dethroned tyrant 
and against the people! What could the Magistrates 
do against the determined will of an indignant people, 
who opposed to their speeches both the remembrance 
of their victory, and the devotion with which they were 
hurrying to meet the Prussians, and who reproached 
even the laws themselves with the long impunity of 
traitors who were tearing the bosom of their country.” 
Of all the apologies for September and the violence 
of the Revolution, this of Robespierre is the most 
artful, the most consistent. Ilis ability in supporting 
his own view of the revolution is infinitely superior to 
that of any other writer of the time. Tle*was always 
a man of principle; and his conclusions from his prin- 
ciples are nearly always just: it is only with his 
principles that we can find fault ; 
revolution, how can we find fault with principles which 
We must céndemn 


and in a time of 


understanding of that society than Louvet, who wished | revolution altogether, and to this alternative Robes- 
to avenge in the Convention his vanity that had been | pierre reduced his feeble antagonists. One passagi 
hurt at the Jacobins. As to Marat, he said, ‘‘One of shows the man, his principles and his logic: ‘1 have 
the most terrible reproaches against me, and I do not : seen,” he said, ‘some persons emphatically denounce 
conceal it, isthe name of Marat.’’ He said that Marat | the conduct of the Council of the Commune of Paris. 
paid him a visit in January, 1792, before which time | Illegal arrests! Must we then, with the Criminal 
he had had no kind of intercourse with him, direct or; Code in our hand, estimate the salutary precautions 
indirect: this was Marat's first and last visit; and! which the public safety requires in times of crisis 
Robespierre told Marat that he prevented the good brought about even by the impotence of the laws ?—- 
which “the useful truths developed in his writings” Why don’t you institute proceedings against the muni- 
might produce, by his perpetual repetition ‘‘ of certain cipality, against the electoral assembly, against the 
absurd and violent proposals, which revolted the friends | sections of Paris, against the primary assemblies of the 
of liberty as much as the partizans of aristocracy.” | cantons, against all those who have imitated us? for 
Marat, he said, found these opinions very narrow, and | all these things were illegal, as illegal as the revolu- 
declared that ‘‘ Robespierre had neither the views nor; tion, as the fall of the throne and of the Bastille; us 
the audacity of a statesman.” All the feeble personal | illegal as liberty itself.” His answer was ordered to 
attack of Louvet was answered by Robespierre: the| be printed; and the Assembly passed to the order 
answer was complete. Robespierre then came to the | of the day.* 

days of September, and he observed that here Louvet 


‘* generalized very vaguely the charge which up to this 
point he had directed personally against him.” Robes- 
pierre denied that he took any part in these “‘ events,” 
or that the coungil-general Rad done anything to bring 


° 


* Robespierre’s specch is printed in the ‘Iist. Parlem.,’ 
xx., 198, from Robespierre’s letters to his constituents. Thy 
pamphlet printed at the National Press -ousiste of twenty-k. 
octavo pages. 
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By this artful, laboured, and skilful reply, Robes- 
pierre won applause. The majority of the Convention 
thought it politic to press the matter no farther. The 
Girondins had made an imprudent attack, the main 
weight of which consisted of charges which in their 
nature did not admit of proof. Pétion published the 
speech which he had prepared for this occasion.* 


* It is printed in ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xx.,98. Pétion was allied 
with the Gironde; and he did not wish to quarrel with the 
Jacobins. Ilis picture of Robespierre’s suspicious, irritable, 


vain character, is good and true; and Robespierre did not | 
But he acquitted Robesperre of dictatorial ' 


forget it. 
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Vergniaud took no part in the matter. The result of 
Louvet's charge was that the Jacobins and the Gironde 
were irreconcilable enemies. 

The battle between the two factions was suspended 
for a while. There was an unfortunate captive in the 
Temple, whose sentence was not yet pronounced. He 
must be disposed of first; and then the two parties 
will be at leisure to tear one another to pieces. 


designs. He denounced Marat without any mercy. His 
remarks on the massacres are extremely curious. Pétion 
was not sanguinary: he was a hypocrite. 





CILAPTER XXXIV, 


= THE LOW 


Dumoursez arrived at Valenciennes on the 24th 
of October. The plan of his campaign was to advance 
direct into the Low Countries, and he had‘a_ suffiient 
force for thdt purpose. Gencral Valence, with the army 
of the Ardennes of 16,000 men, was ordered to advance 
upon Namur by way of Givet, to prevent the junction 
of Clairfayt with the duke of Saxe-Teschen. But 
Clairfayt was on his way from Luxembourg to join 
the duke ; which he effected on the 31st of October. 
D'Harville was to advance from Maubeuge upon Char- 
leroi with 12,000 men, to join general Valence, in 
order to cover the siege of Namur, and to remain in 
the province of Namur to check any troops that might 
march from Luxembourg. These were the arrange- 
ments of Dumouricz on his right. Dumouricz, with 
40,000 men, intended to march upon Mons, and 
thence straight to Brussels, driving the duke of Saxe- 
Teschen before him, or giving hin battle if he did not 
retire. | Labourdonnaye, with 18,000 men, was to 
eticamp at Cisoing, and to approach Tournay, in order 
to compel the duke of Saxe-Teschen to divide his plan 
of defence, and he was to take Tournay if the impe- 
rialists left only a small force there. A body of 4,000 
men was to march upon Courtray and Deinse, to drive 
all the small detachments on the frontiers of West 
Flanders, back upon Antwerp. 

The supplies of Dumouricz ought to have been at 
Valenciennes on the 25th, but only one half of the 
supplies had c@me. Cloaks, shoes, tents, artillery, 
and money, all were deficient. Dumouriez attributed 
this delay to the change in the ministry, for Pache was 
now minister of war, and to the changes in the various 
offices. Pache, at first a Girondin, went over to the 
Mountain, and purposely embarassed Dumouriez, 
sacrificing the interests of the State to the views of 
«faction. Dumouriez had demanded six millions of 
livres in coin to furnish fifteen days’ pay, and had 
stated that ‘far from exhausting the coin in the 
national treasury, he would cause it to flow back from 
the Low Countries and that he would establish the 
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circulation of the assignats.” Dumouriez got pro- 
mises from Paris; and availing himself of the ardour 
of his troops, who expected a short and successful 
campaign, he advanced into the Low Countries at the 
close of October, 1792. 

Dumouriez encamped, on the 28th of October, 
between Quarouble and Quiévrain, on tht road from 
Valenciennes to Mons. The Austrian army, com- 
manded by the duke of Saxe-Teschen, formed a cordon 
extending from Mons past Condé and Tournay, as far 
as the river Lys; but the duke had only 40,000 men, 
including Clairfayt’s division; a force insufficient to 
defend a line of this extent. After Clairfayt’s junction 
with the duke, the division of D'Harville was recalled 
by Dumouriez; and D’Harville took up a position on 
the Ist of November, at Hon, to the left of Maubeuge, 
and to the right of Dumouriez. On the 4th of No- 
vember, the French advanced guard, supported by 
nine battalions under the command of the duc de 
Chartres, who was then called general Fgalité, took 
the posts of Montreuil and Thulin, between Mons 
and Condé; upon which the duke of‘Saxe-Teschen 
contracted his position and concentrated his forces on 
the heights in front of Mons. 

These heights, which lie in the form of a curve, 
extend from Berthaimont, a suburb of Mons, to 
Quaregnon, on the road from Mons to Valenciennes, 
Between Berthaimont and Quaregnon lie the heights 
of Cuesmes and Jemmapes, which are partially sepa- 
rated by a depression. The Austrian army of about 
25,000 men occupied these heights, and all the front 
from Cuesmes to Jemmapes was covered with entrench- 
ments, strong redoubts, and batteries placed in the 
form of an amphitheatre on the wooded slopes. In 
the opening between Cuesmes and Jemmapes the Aus- 
trians had placed their cavalry, ready to fall on the centre 
of the French, if it should be thrown into disorder. 

Dumouriez formed his army in a semicircle parallel 
to this formidable position. His line extended on the 
right from Siply, which is opposite to Berthaimont, 
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as fat as Quaregnon, which is on the flank of Jem- 
mapes. D'Harville, who had joined Dumouriez on 
the eventag of the 5th, was posted on the extreme 
right near Siply, with orders to attempt to turn the 
position of Beaulieu, which was above Berthaimont, 
and to occupy the heights at the back of Mons, the 
only place to which the Austrians could retreat. Beur- 
nonville was to attack Cuesmes; and general Egalité 
(the duc de Chartres), who commanded in the centre, 
was to attack Jemmapes, and to attempt to force the 
passage between Jemmapes and Cuesmes. Ferrand, 
who commanded the left, was to force Quaregnon, and 
fall on Jemmapes in flank. The attack was to be 
made in column, and the cavalry was to support it in 
the rear and on the flank. The French artillery was 
disposed so as to fire on each redoubt in flank. A 
reserve of cavalry and infantry was placed near Qua- 
regnon, behind the small stream of the Wasmes, to 
watch the event. On the morning of the 6th the 
French were ready for the assault. Sixty thousand 
mocn covered the battle-field, of whom the French had 
nearly double the number of the enemy. One hun- 
dred pieces of artillery were pointed for mutual de- 
struction; but the position of the Austrians gave 
them a great advantage, and their cannon commanded 
that of the French.* 


* See the plan of the battle of Jemmapes in the ‘Tableau 
[listorique ;? and Dumouriez, ‘Mém.,’ “Bataille de Jem- 


mapes.” 
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The cannonade began in the morning, but no im- 
pression was made on the Austrian lines at ten, when 
Thouvenot was sent by Dumiouriez to the left, where 
Ferrand’s attack was feebly conducted. Thouvenot 
forced Quaregnon, turned Jemmapes, and the French 
‘with fixed bayonets ascended the heights, and were on 
the flank of the Austrians. Dumouriez then resolved 
to commence the assault in front, and he directed the 
centre right against Jemmapes. The infantry advanced 
in column, and the hussars and dragoons covered the 
passage between Jemmapes and Cuesmes, from which 
the enemy’s cavalry was ready to make an attack on 
the French. One brigade began to be unsteady and 
to give way on seeing the approach of the Austrian 
cavalry, when Baptiste Renard, the valet of Dumou- 
ricz, ran up to the general of the biigade, reproached 
him with cowardice, and brought him and his men to 
the attack. The centre too was wavering under the 
Austrian fire, when general Fegahté thiew himself in 
the midst of the ranks, restored order, and led the 
French against the enemy. Clairfayt thus attacked, 
both in front and flank, dcfended himself vigorously. 
Beurnonville had been unsuccessful in his assault on 
Cuesmes, and was going to retreat, when eDumpierre, 
who commanded on one point of the assault, boldly 
threw himself with some companies into a redoubt, an 
act of great courage and bad generalship, for Dumou- 
riez coming up at this moment found the rest of Dam- 
pierre’s battalions without a commander, under a heavy 
fire, and threatened by the imperial lussars. Du- 
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mouriez encouraged these men, who were his old com- 
panions in the camp of Maulde, to stand.firm against 
the cavalry, who were checked by a discharge of mus- 
ketry, and then routed by a body of French horse. 
Dumouriez putting himself at thelr head, gave out the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ led them against the entrenchments, and 
carried the village of Cuesmes.* After this exploit 
Dumouriez, followed by some troops, was hastening 
to the centre, when he met the young duc de Mont- 
pensier, who informed him of the success of the attack 
in that part, which was chicfly due to his brother, 
general Egalité. Jemmape had been vigorously as- 
sauited in front and in flank, and Clairfayt gave way, 
being unable to make any further resistance. It was 
now two in the afternoon, and the French troops being 
exhausted, Dumouricz allowed them to repose on the 
heights of Cuesmes and Jemmapes, which they had 
won. He relied on T)’Harville for pursuing the 
enemy, but D'Harville cither had no precise orders, or 
he did not execute them well. Clairfayt retired, being 
protected by Beaulieu, whose retreat had not been cut 
off by D'Harville. 

In their retreat past Mons on the road to Brussels, 
above four hundred of the Austrians were drowned in 
the Héne, which flows behind Jemmapes. The Aus- 
trians are said to have lost fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and between four and five thousand in killed and 
" wounded: the French are said to have lost as many, 
but Dumouriez concealed the amount of his loss. Tis 
conduct was criticised in attacking so formidable a 
position, when he had force enough to have turned the 
enemy’s flank, and at the same time to keep them in 
check in front, and thus to compel the imperialists 
to yield without a bloody contest. But Dumouriez 
was ambitious to win a battle, and the result of the 
victoryof Jemmapes was to inspire the French troops 
with confidence, and to restore the credit of the French 
arms. 

This victory caused great rejoicing at Paris; and 
even those who disliked Dumouries affected to applaud 
his success; all save one, and that was Marat. The 
letter of Dumouriez, in which he announced his vic- 
tory, was read to the Convention on the 9th of Novem- 
ber.t Marat, in his Journal, denicd that it was a 
victory, for Dumouriez had taken neither baggage nor 
artillery ; he said that Dumouriez lied as to the number 
of killed, for a hill could not be attacked with so little 
loss; and in his usual style he added, that such an 
assault could have been made from no other motive 
than to sacrifice the brave soldiers of Paris. At a 
somewhat later date Marat accused Dumouriez of 
forming a secret treaty with the duke of Saxe-T'eschen, 


* As to Dampierre’s conduct, Dumouriez’ statement is 
not reconcileable with other evidence. See the note af the 
editors of Dumouriez’ ‘ Mémoires.’ 

+ Printed in ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xxi., 84. Baptiste, the 
valet of Dumouriez, was presented to the Convention, who 
gave him a uniform at the expense of the Republic. Some 
days afte; Baptiste got drunk, and was arrested in the streets 
of Paris for mahing a disturbance. ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xx., 305. 
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and of enriching himself by plunder: the general’s 
aides-de-camps, he said, were loaded with gold, and 
lighted their pipes with fifty-franc assignats ; and such 
absurd lies had their effect on the credulous people 
of Paris. 

On the 7th of November, Dumouriez entered Mons 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants. On the 
8th a proclamation waa made by the provisional admi- 
nistration, ‘‘ in the free town of Mons, the first year 
of the Belgic Republic, in the name of the sovereign 
people ;” by which it was declared that all the ties 
which united the people to the house of Austria were 
broken; that the people did not recognize that “ any 
person had a right to the sovereignty of Belgium, for 
they were resolved to resume their primitive, impre- 
scriptible, and inalienable rights.” A society of the 
friends of liberty and equality was established, in imi- 
tation of the Jacobins of Paris. Dumouriez assisted at 
the first meeting of the society, and the president, after 
making an address to the general, presented him with a 
red cap as a pledge of their republican sentiments ; and 
for the second time Dumouriez had to accept with 
feigned delight the symbol which he detested. 

The difficulties of Dumouriez began after his victory. 
The Austrian dominion was overthrown, but the nation 
was divided in opinion. All wished for independence, 
but the priests and the privileged classes wished to 
maintain every thing except the Austrian dominion ; 
and the priests had with them a large part of the 
people. Another class, whose opinions are represented 
by the proclamation of Mons, wished for a revolution 
as complete as that of France. Dumouriez was neither 
for one party nor the other: he wished to unite Bel- 
ginm to France cither by alliance or territorial union, 
to conciliate the clergy, to prevent all oppressive mea- 
sures, in fine to displease no party. He wished to do 
what is impossible in a revolution.* He had to drive 
the Austrians out of Belgium, which was no difficult 
matter; but he had an army to feed and clothe, and 
keep in discipline. His commissariat was at Valen- 
ciennes; and “‘he was without provisions, without 
money, without the means of advancing.” (Dumouriez. ) 
These difficulties explain why he allowed the duke of 
Saxe-Teschen to retreat quietly, while he stayed at 
Mons unti] the 11th. As he was without supplies, he 
set out about providing himself on the spot, and made 
purchases of shoes and cloaks, of which the soldiers 
were greatly in need. The Belgian capitalists agreed 
to supply the army with provisions and forage for two 
months. ‘The clergy were, however, his great re- 
source: they had large revenues, and plenty of the 
precious metal which was lying idle. The general 
demanded from them a Joan of one year's income, and 
promised that the debt should be guaranteed by the 
Belgian nation, with whom the French would come to 
a settlement at the close of the war. The clergy, 
though men do not like to part with their money on 
compulsion, considered the loan as a kind of admission 


* Sce the report of Cambon, ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ &c., xxi., 341. 
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that their property would be respected. The contracts 
for provisions supplied the immediate wants of the 
French army, and as the contractors were paid in 
assignats, they were interested in putting them in 
circulation. 

The Austrians were retreating in good order, but 
very slowly; and Dumouriez, for want of means of 
transport, could not harass them with any effect. On 
the 14th he entered Brussels, where he was well re- 
ceived, and the streets were lined by a double row 
of Austrian deserters, to the number of more than four 
thousand. But his difficulties increased the further he 
advanced. Malus, his commissary, informed him that 
there were only fourteen thousand francs in the military 
chest, and there was pay due to fifty thousand men. 
He was obliged to borrow 80,000 florins from the 
public chest of Brussels, and 300,000 francs, without 
interest, from a banker, to whom he gave a bill on the 
National treasury, which the Convention at first refused 
to pay. For this resource Dumouriez was indebted to 
the ingenuity of D'Espagnac, formerly an abbé, and 
a man of loose morals, whom he employed. He also 
was informed that the ministry at Paris had refused to 
confirm his contracts; that all the persons who had 
hitherto been engaged in army contracts and supplies 
were displaced by a small committee for purchases 
(comité des ‘achats), who were in future to make all the 
contracts without being permitted to have any interest 
as contractors; and the generals were to have nothing 
to do with the supplies. 

Dumoutriez was violently opposed to this change ; 
and whatever advantages it might offer in the end, his 
soldiers were in the mean time famishing. Accordingly 
he resolved to go on with his contracts for supplying 
his men? and he ordered his agents, Malus, D'Es- 
pagnac, and a third person, named Petit-Jean, to 
continue their operations on his responsibility. He 
also wrote to the ministers, and insisted on being 
allowed to provide for the wants of his army; and he 
said that the comité des achats was an absurdity, for it 
was easier to get what he wanted on the spot than to 
Import it from France, and cheaper too; he added, that 
the Belgians would lose all interest in the French being 
in their country, if they had not the profit of supplying 
them, and they would not encourage the circulation 
of the assignats. Pache, instead of listening to all 
that was reasonable in the general’s remonstrances, 
and doing the best under the circumstances, acted with 
his usual want of decision, and let things take their 
course. Every party became dissatisfied with the 
haughty tone of the general; and Cambon, the great 
authority in finance, denounced Malus, D’Espagnac, 
and Petit-Jean: he said that the comité des achats was 
an excellent institution; that to get their supplies in 
Belgium, was to deprive the French workmen of labour, 
and expose them to the risk of causing disturbance 
from want of employment; and that as to the assignats, 
Dumouriez ought to vompel the Belgians to receive 
them; that he ought to carry with him the Revolution 
and all its system, and that the Belgians in return for 
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liberty, which the French brought them, must take its 
advantages. with its inconveniences, 

The French found in Mons, in Brussels, and all the 
Belgian towns, property which belonged to the emi- 
grants, and which was seized for the benefit of the 
French nation. This property was sold, but “ the 
commissioners of the Convention, Danton and Lacroix, 
who came to Brussels, entrusted the sale to a band of 
hungry Jacobins from Paris, and caused great disorder : 
very little advantage for the nation was derived from 
the sale, and thus a resource for the support of the 
army was lost.” (Dumouriez.) The general left Brus- 
sels on the 19th, passed Louvain, and attacked the 
duke of Saxe-Teschen at Tirlemont, who lost several 
hundred men. The duke had now not above fifteen 
thousand men; and the army of Dumouriez was 
reduced to about twenty-five thousand ; a force, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to compel the duke to quit the 
Low Countries. The season though fine, was cold, 
and the men wanted both provisions and clothes. 
Pache said he had ordered every thing to be for- 
warded ; he had given orders, and there were provi- 
sions, cloaks, shoes, and money, at Valenciennes ; but 
nothing reached the army. 

On the 23rd, the general received orders to arrest 
Malus, D’Espagnac, and Petit-Jean, and to send them 
to the bar of the Convention ; which was done. A new 
commissary-general presented himself, named Ronsin, 
a Jacobin poet, and the author of two or three violent 
plays, one of which was entitled ‘The League of 
Tyrants.” Ronsin had no knowledge 6f business 
of any kind; his qualification was his Jacobinism. 
Dumouriez wrote to Pache, to tell him what he thought 
of his conduct; and he wrote to the Convention to 
justify his agents, who had acted under his orders, and 
he said that if they were guilty, he was guilty too, and 
he asked to be superseded, and to share the fate of his 
three friends. The Convention returned no answer, 
but Condorcet, Pétion, and Lebrun, were instructed 
to write him conciliatory letters. All the commis- 
sariat was disorganized by the arrest of the three 
agents of Dumouriez ; Ronsin was incapable ; nobody 
would act under him, and the Belgian contractors 
ceased to furnish supplies. The Maréchial de Castries, 
then at Spa, wrote in a letter, ‘* Dumouriez will soon 
have the same fate as Lafayette;” and the prophet 
Marat said in his Journal, ‘* Dumouriez will desert 
like Lafayette.” To prevent the total ruin of his 
army, Dumouriez used all his influence with the 
Belgian contractors, and the commissariat officers in 
his army, and induced them to act with Ronsin, and 
things were arranged to go on as before until the 
comilé des achats should be in a condition to supply 
the army; for this committee was not to commence its 
duties before the Ist of January, and for the next six 
weeks the army would have run the risk of being 
famished, or must have plundered the Belgians: and 
it is not unlikely that Pache and Cambon wished to 
reduce Dumouriez to the necessity of acting 1 Furtime 
had done in Germany. 
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Dumouriez advanced upon Liége by St. Tron} and 


the imperialists, after making some resistance near 


Liéze, at Raucoux and Varoux, with their rear, crossed 
the Meuse, and retired to the small town of Herve. 
The French general encamped on the heights which 
look down on the fair valley in which Liége is situated, 
to prevent his troops committing any excess, for hunger 


,and nakedness had broken their discipline, and they 
were disposed to help themselves. 


On the morning 
of the 28th he entered Liége. 

On leaving Louvain, Dumouriez had sent general 
Miranda to take the command of the army of La- 
bourdonnaye, who was before the citadel of Antwerp, 
which, says Dumouriez, he would not have taken in 
amonth, It surrendered to Miranda on the 26th, and 
agreeably to his instructions Miranda advanced to 
Ruremonde, which is north of Liége, and at the junc- 
tion of the Roer and the Meuse. On the 2nd of De- 
cember the citadel of Namur surrendered to general 
Valence. Tournay and Ghent had been taken by La- 
bourdonnaye on his march to Antwerp. Stengel was 
in possession of Mechlin, which was full of ammunition 
and arms. ,Thus all the Low Countries and the pro- 
vince of Liége were in possession of the French within 
a month after they had entered Belgium. The gene- 
ralship of Dumouriez has been criticised because he 
did not cut off the retreat of the Austrians, which, with 
the force at his own disposal, seemed practicable. If 
he had been well furnished with supplies, the censure 
would be just. 

The people of Liége rushed into all the extrava- 
gances of the French Revolution, Fabry, the mayor, 
who had been active in the first revolution of Liége, 
Jost all credit as soon as he began to talk of a reason- 
able constitution. A club of violent persons was 
formed, but the Jacobin emissaries from Paris formed 
another still more violent, which accused the first of 
being aristocratical, The French soldiers sided with 
the one or the other club according to their disposi- 
tions ; and the general tricd without success to mediate 
between the two parties. He has described the con- 
dition of Liéyge in a few characteristic words: no man 
suw more clearly than he did the absurdities of the 
Revolution: ‘ The Liégois of Outre-Meuse were, as 
the expression was in France, completely up to the 
level of the Revolution (@ la hauteur de la révolution) ; 
they were for nothing but absolute equality and pil- 
lage: those of the town wished to make a constitution, 
but with their metaphysical subtleties they did not 
know what they really wished for.” It was not the 
wish at Paris that the country of Liége and Belgium 
should form an independent republic; the wish of the 
Jacobins was to lay their hands on the gold of Bel- 
gium and the property of the clergy, to increase the 
disorder till Belgium should be compelled to throw 
itself into the arms of France, or should give some 
pretext for treating it as a hostile country. Danton 
and Lacroix laboured zealously at the union of Liége 
with France, which was ultimately agreed on by the 
sans-culottes of Outre-Meuse and the more moderate 
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party, who knowing the weakness of their country, 
thought that if they became French, the Republic 
would defend them, 

The French army was still encamped at the back 
of Liége, and the weather was very cold, The sol- 
diers, who had neither straw nor wood, burnt the fruit- 
trees and the doors and windows of the houses which 
they demolished, Whole batallions were without 
shoes, and the soldiers wanted clothes. Leather was 
bought at Liége, where shoes could have been had 
very cheap, and the leather was sent to Paris to be 
made into shoes, which were sent to Liege, but the 
supply was insufficient. It was the same with boots, 
woollen stockings, and arms, all of which could have 
been procured on the spot at a low price. No money 
came to the army, and the general borrowed a small 
sum from the seven collegiate churches of Liége. The 
soldiers deserted by whole companies, and returned to 
France, or went to amuse themselves in the large 
towns of Belgium. It was chiefly the National Guards 
and the officers who abandoned their colours. The 
artillery and the cavalry suffered grievously. Ronsin 
sent armed men to rummage the villages, and the pea- 
sants at first furnished supplies in the hope of being 
paid; and when they refused to furnish more, cavalry 
were sent, who under the pretext of looking for forage, 


robbed and plundered the peasants, who retaliated by 


killing the soldiers when they were not in great force. 
In the month of December, and in January, 1793, six 
thousand horses belonging to the artillery died for 
want of food. 

At Paris the general was blamed for staying at 
Liége and not pushing on to Cologne on the Rhine ; 
but he had no supplies, and he would have found none 
between Liége and Cologne. The enemy were esta- 
blished at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Herve, and at Henri- 
Chapelle. On the 7th, Dumouriez ordered colonel 
Frécheville to Jeave Vouziers, and turn the enemy’s 
left; colonel Hack attacked them on the same flank, 
and general Stengel in front. The imperialists retired 
upon Aix-la-Chapelle, which the French entered on the 
8th of December, and Clairfayt retreate® beyond the 
river Erfft, which flows into the Rhine at Diisseldorf, 
and took up a strong position. Dampierre was sta- 
tioned at Aix-la-Chapelle with somewhat more than 
three thousand men, Stengel occupied the banks of 
the Roer as far as Aldenhoven, near Jtilich ; and Miac- 
zinski was on the Foron, a small branch of the Meuse. 
The French under Frécheville also occupied Eupen, 
The advanced guard of Valence was at Malmédy and 
Spa, and at Verviers and Limburg in the valley of the 
Vesder, on the present )ine of railroad from Liége to 
Aix-la-Chapelle: his army was in two lines, extending 
from Huy on the Meuse to Liége and St. Tron. The 
army of the centre occupied Liége and the neighbour- 
hood. The army of the north, under Miranda, ex- 
tended from Tungres to Ruremonde. On the 12th 
of December the French army entered their winter 
quarters. At this time orders were received from Paris 
to transfer from Mechlin to Douay all the workshops 
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for casting cannon and repairing the small arms, and 
Dumouriez 


rexisted this infamous measure, and the minister of war 


to destroy the establishment at Mechlin. 


yielded. 


On the 15th of December, on the proposition of 
Cambon, was enacted the decree which told the Bel- 
gians and others who had invited the French, or 
should be invaded by them, what they were to expect.* 
This decree, which declared that the French brought 


‘peace, help, aid, fraternity, liberty, and equality,” 
ordered the French generals to proclaim, “in the 
name of the French nation,” the abolition of all taxes, 
of tithes, of feudal rights, of nobility, and of all privi- 
leges ; the sovereignty of the people, and the suppres- 
sion of all existing authorities; and they were in- 
structed to convoke primary or communal assemblies 
for the establishment and organization of a provisional 
administration, It was declared that the generals 
should place “ under the safeguard of the French 
Republic all the property movable and immovable 
belonging to the fiscus, to the prince, to his favourers 
and adherents and voluntary satellites, to public esta- 
blishments, to bodies and communities both lay and reli- 
gious; they were to draw up a detailed account of it, which 
they were fo forward to the executive council, and they 
were to take all the measures in their power to secure 
this property.” As soon as the provisional govern- 
ment was appointed, the National Convention promised 
to send commissioners selected from among themselves 
to fraternize with it; and also to send national com- 
missioners to act with the provisional government, and 
to take measures for the common defence, and for 
procuring clothes and provisions for the army of the 
Republic, and for the payment of the expenses which 
had been incurred and would be incurred during the 
stay of the troops on the Belgian territory. Thus the 
French Republic, which carried liberty into Belgium, 
did not allow the Belgians to use their new liberty in 
their own way, but at once assimilated their revolution 
to the revolution in France. 

According to the general plan of the campaign, the 
army of the Mosel, commanded by Kellermann, was 
to advance upon Tréves and Coblenz, and to form a 
junction on the left with the army of Dumouriez, who 
was to drive the enemy over the Rhine, and on the 
right with the army of Custine, whose operations were 
in the neighbourhood of Mainz. The plan, which was 
good, failed in consequence of many obstacles and 
causes of delay. Kellermann was superseded by 
Beurnonville on the 14th of November, who made 
several unsuccessful attempts on the positions of the 
enemy in the neighbourhood of Tréves, and finally 
encamped for the winter along the Saar, which joins 
the Mosel a little above Tréves. 

On the Rhine this was the state of the war. On 
the 28th of Noverober, the Prussian column, accom- 
panied by the king of Prussia, reached Homburg, in 
the neighbouzshood of Frankfort, and general Kalck- 


* ‘Hist, Parlem.,’ xxi, 351. ” 
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reuth occupied Bergen and_Wilbel, and on the follow- 
ing day he joined the king of Prussia. The prince of 
Hohenlohe effected a junction with the king by reach- 
ing Usingen on the 30th. Custine had left Van- 
Helden in Frankfort with about two thousand men, to 
command a city that was irritated by the exactions 
of the French. On the 2nd of December the Prussians 
attacked Frankfort, and took the place. In the night 
Custine hastily moved from Hdéchst, which is between 
Mainz and Frankfort, and retired towards Mainz. On 
the 14th of December the Prussians took possession 
of Hochhein, a position near Cassel, which is opposite 
to Mainz. On the 10th of December the Commis- 
sioners of the Convention, Rewbel, Haussemann, and 
Merlin de Thionville, came to Mainz, where they were 
received with military honours; and Custine, to make 
a parade of his skill, and to retrieve his disgrace, 
ordered generals Houchard and Sedillot to seize 
Costheim and Hochheim, which the Prussians had not 
guarded. But the Prussians taking advantage of a fall 
of snow on the night of the 5th of January, drove the 
French away, who left five hundred men on the field 
of battle, and all their cannon. Custifie had gained 
nothing by all his operations. The right of the king 
of Prussia extended to Coblenz, which was the point 
of junction between the king and the forces of the 


imperiaJists, whom Dumouriez had driven behind the 


Erfft. The king of Prussia, with 60,000 men, with 
the contingents of the circles of Saxony, Franconia, 
and Bavaria, occupied the rich country of the Rhein- 
gau, on the right bank of the Rhine, which extends 
from the vineyards of Rudesheim, opposite to Bingen, 
as far as Biberich, and he had all the positions between 
Frankfort and Mainz. The king and the duke of Bruns- 
wick were only waiting for the approach of spring to 
commence the siege of Mainz. Beaulicu and the prince 
of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg occupied the duchy of Lux- 
emburg, and the electorate of Tréves, and the Saar 
as far as Saar-bruck. The Neckar and the right bank 
of the Upper Rhine were also occupied by the Aus- 


trians and a body of emigrants. 


Servan, with the army of the Pyrenees, was per- 


fectly inactive, and he had great difficulty in reforming 
this army of observation. 
now were about 150,000,000 francs every month; and 
the troops were in want of everything, owing to the 


The expense of the armies 


bad administration of the department of war. But 
the nation was in a state of exaltation, and its fervor 
was kept up by the success at Jemmapes, the capture 
of Frankfort, and the occupation of Nice and Savoy. 
The ardent republicans were anticipating the overthrow 


of thrones and the Wniversal establishment of republics, 


Dumouriez came to Paris on the Ist of January, 
1793, where he kept quiet for some days, and em- 
ployed himself in writing four mémoires, one of which 
was against the comité des achats, and two on military 
matters and the plan of the future campaign. He did 
all that he could, according to his own assertion, to 
influence the various parties by various motives to 
save the king, or at least to defer the trial; but all his 
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efforts were unsuccessful: ‘“ Everywhere ‘he found | or the dissipation of the frivolous and barbarous 


only consternation or apathy: during the twenty days 
that he studied Paris, he did not perceive the slightest 
movement, private or public, in favour of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI., nor the least change in the habits 


e¢ 6.8 99 * 
Parisians. ® 


* Dumouriez, ‘ Mém.,’ iii, 829. To form an opinion 


of the campaign in the Low Countries, it is just to the 
general to read his own remarks on it. ‘Mém.,’ iii., 241. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


LOUIS IN PRISON. 


Tue doors of the Temple were closed on Louis 
Capet: he was a dethroned king and a prisoner. 
Removed from the cares of government for which he 
was not fitted, from an ambiguous and dangerous 
position in which he committed many errors, separated 
from false friends and foolish advisers, he was restored 
to himself and to his own thoughts. Solitude and 
suffering try the temper of a man’s soul, but solitude 
and suffering are not the greatest trials of his virtue. 
High station &nd luxurious ease will corrupt the best 
disposition, if it is not chastened by religion or 
strengthened by philosophy. Prosperity assails a 
man’s virtue by the blandishments of pleasure and the 
possession of power; adversity by the stings of pain 
and the contumely of base men. But he who has not 
yielded to the soft seduction of power and pleasure, 
will not fear, the rude gripe of poverty, of imprison- 
ment, of death. Louis escaped the corrupting influence 
of power by his native goodness and his religious 
faith: Aurelius by his excellent education and the 
discipline of philosophy. The Roman was a philo- 
sopher, a soldier, and a statesman: the Frenchman 
had only the virtucs that befit a private station. On 
a throne the king of France was fecble, irresolute, 
contemptible. Louis Capet in a dungeon is firm, 
courageous, heroic. ‘His abasement is his exaltation : 
the triumph of his enemies is their eternal shame and 
degradation ; immeasurable becomes the distance be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed. One man in 
France now commands our sympathy and respect; one 
man only, the prisoner in the Temple, the crownless 
king, the victim preparing for the sacrifice. 

The prison of Louis and his family was the ancient 
residence of the Knights Templars, situated not far 
frdm the site of the Bastille: it was a spacious edifice 
which contained many large apartments, but the royal 
captives were confined by the order of the Commune, 
to whose care they were entrusted, in the small tower 
which adjoined the large tower, but had no internal 
communication with it. This tower consisted of four 
stories: the first contained an ante-room, a dining- 
room, and a small chamber formed in one of the two 
turrets which flanked the building: this small chamber 
contained the library of the keeper of the archives of 
the order of Malta. The second story was similarly 
arranged: one of the apartments was the bed-room 
of Marie-Antoinette and the dauphin ; the other, which 


was very small, was occupied by Madame Elizabeth 
and the queen’s daughter. The king slept in a room 
on the third story, and he had a small sitting-room in 
the turret. The fourth story was closed. 

Louis rose at six in the morning, and shaved him- 
self. Cléry, his only servant, after he had been de- 
prived of Chamilly and Hiie, assisted him to dress. 
The king then went into his small room to pray, but 
the door was left open, in order that the municipal 
guard, who was @lways there, might not lose sight 
of him. Till nine o’clock he employed himself in 
reading, and Cléry went down to assist the queen and 
the dauphin, Madame Elizabeth and the yorng prin- 
cesses; for since the 20th of August, all the attend- 
ants of the royal family had been sent away. At nine 
the royal family breakfasted in the king’s rooms, and 
at ten the queen, with Madame Elizabeth and the 
princesses left the king alone with his son, to whom 
he gave lessons in geography, a subject with which 
Louis was well acquainted, in history, and the elements 
of Latin. Marie-Antoinette occupied herself with the 
education of her daughter, and the princesses passed 
the rest of the day in sewing, knitting, and working at 
tapestry. When the weather was fine, the royal family 
walked in the garden in the middle of the day, accom- 
panicd by four municipal officers, and a commander 
of a legion of the National Guard; but the space 
allowed for the exercise of the royal famil¥ along the 
alley of trees, was purposely contracted by building 
some walls and other obstructions. The dauphin 
amused himself with running about and playing at ball 
or quoits, and his father often played with him, From 
the upper windows of the houses which commanded 
a view of the garden, anxious looks were darted 
towards the royal prisoners from faithful friends and 
adherents, some slight consolation for the coarse and 
vulgar behaviour which they often experienced from 
their guard. Santerre, with two aides-de-camps, daily 
inspected the tower, and regularly made his report to 
the Commune. Sometimes the king would speak to 
Santerre; the queen never spoke to him. At two the 
royal family dined; the king alone drank wine, and 
very little; the rest drank only water. After dinner 
the king and queen would play at picquet or some 
other game; and the king would take a short nap, 
during which the ladies worked in silence at their 
needles, while Cléry exercised the young prince in 
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another room at such games as were suitable to his 
age. The rest of the time till supper was occupied by 
reading aloud: the king or Madame Elizabeth read. 
At eight the dauphin supped, and Louis used to amuse 
the children with riddles from a collection called the 
* Mercure de France.’ Cléry put the boy to bed, after 
he had said his prayers to his mother. 
. At such moments as he could steal, in the evening, 
when the dauphin was going to bed, and when the 
royal family was supping, Cléry told theni such 
news as he was able to learn. He had contrived 
to hire a crier, who came every evening, and posting 
himself under the windows of the Temple, called out 
the chief events of the day as loud as he could, under 
the pretence of selling the journals, Cléry stationed 
himself in the little room in the turret of the third 
floor, and listened to the crier’s report of what was 
‘going on in the Convention, in the Commune, and the 
news of the armies. After supper the king parted 
from his family and went up to his little room, where 
he read till midnight. He read Montesquieu, Buffon, 
Hume's history in English, the Latin and Italian 
classics, and the Imitation of Jesus Christ, in Latin. 
It is said that when he left the Temple he had got 
through a great number of volumes of different works. 
The suspicious Commune used every precaution to 
prevent the escape of the prisoners and all communi- 
cation without. The municipal officers never lost 
sight of the members of the royal family; and it was 
only during the hours of rest that they were separated 
from them by a closed door, and even then a bed was 
placed against the door of each apartment so as to 
prevent any one from going out; and here the guard 
passed the night. This obscure and tranquil life 
pleased the king better than his throne of thorns: in 
a private station, and in some obscure village, he would 
have been a happy man and a good citizen. With 
acquirements of no mean degree, and a large amount 
of good sense, he wanted the peculiar qualities which 
fit a man for a high station, qualities that are much 
more rare than unthinking people seem to suppose. 
On the 21st of September, while the municipal Lubin 
was reading in a loud voice in front of the tower the 
proclamation of the abolition of royalty, Hebert and 
Destournelles were on guard at the door of Louis's 
chamber. They searched with curious eye the coun- 
tenance of the king, who was reading at the time, and 
could .well hear the proclamation: the king went on 
reading, just as if the proclamation had been a matter 
of the utmost indifference. Whatever he might feel, 
he had dignity and strength of mind sufficient to hide 
it from the obscene eyes of the author of ‘ Pére Du- 
chesne.’* The walls of the Temple were often marked 
with threatening words, and coarse designs of the same 
character: the jailors would sometimes puff the smoke 
of their pipes in the king's face, and even in the face 
of his wife and sister. The royal family was much in 


* Told differently by Lamartine. The general treatment 
of the king in the Temple is proved clearly enough: as to 
the details theve is variance. 
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want of clothes and linen: the wife of the English 
ambassador sent the queen some linen; and the Com- 
mune, at the request of the king, supplied the whole 
family. The king never asked for other clothing, 
and none was supplied. The princesses patched what 
they had, and sometimes Madame Elizabeth had to 
wait till the king was in bed, that she might have the 
opportunity of mending his clothes. 

The table was well supplied, at least in the first part 
of their imprisonment. There were thirteen persons 
employed in the kitchen, and the expenses of the table 
of the royal family, from the 13th of August to the 
3ist of Octoher, amounted to 28,745 livres, 6 sous, 
and 9 deniers.* The Convention had voted 500,000 
francs for the expenses of Louis in the Temple; but 
all the money that he ever received was 2,000 livres 
in assignats, on the 3rd of September, which were 
brought to the king by Pétion’s secretary; and 526 
livres were paid to Hiic, which he had advanced to the 
king. 

On the 29th of September, paper, ink, pens and 
pencils, were taken from the prisoners; and the king 
was removed from his family and transferred to the great 
tower of the Temple to 2 chamber, the only furniture 
of which was a bed, and where the workmen were still 
employed. After a painful separation, the rest of the 
royal family were removed, on the 6th of October, to 
the great tower, a gloomy building of great height? 
containing four stories. The king was lodged with 
the dauphin on the second story, and the queen with 
his sister and his daughter on the third. The paper 
on the walls of the king’s ante-chamber, the device 
of the architect Palloy, represented the interior of a 
prison, jailors, chains, and irons; and on one of the 
panels was inscribed in large letters the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, with a border of three colours 
round it. The windows were blinded with planks, so 
that the prisoners had no view of the earth: they 
could only look into the heavens. In October, Louis 
was deprived of the orders of St. Louis and of the 
Fleece of Gold, which he still wore. The new muni- 
cipality, who came into office in December, were more 
brutal than their predecessors. By a decree of the 
Commune, of the 7th of December, the prisoners were 
deprived of knives, razors, scissors, pen-knives, and 
all cutting instruments. The king had to part with 
a knife which he had in his pocket, scissors and a pen- 
knife which he kept in a small red morocco portfolio. 
The princesses were deprived of the necessary artichgs 
for their toilette, and the needles and other little 
articles which they employed in their daily labour: 


* This is from the report of the citizen Verdier to the 
council-general of the Commune. ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ xxii., 
335. It is extremely minute, and states what each meal 
was. Louis regularly observed the fasts prescribed by the 
church, but his family did not. The report states that the 
prisoners were very moderate. The expenses during the first 
twenty days were much larger than in the latter part of Sep- 
tember.» It does not appear that the prisoners were insuffi- 
ciently supplied, but yet the supply was much less. 
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they could not even mend their clothes. The knives 
and forks which the prisoners used at table were taken 
away after they had done with them. But these pre- 
cautions were unnecessary. Malesherbes said one day 
at the Temple, to Cubiéres, who was on duty there, 
‘‘If the king was of the religion of the philosophers, 
if he was a Cato, he might destroy himself; but the 
king is pious, he is a Catholic, he knows that religion 
forbids him to attempt his life; he will not kill him- 
self.’ ‘ Upon this,” said Cubiéres, in his report to 
the council-general of the Commune, “ I perceived, 
though I am no friend to religion, that in some cir- 
cumstances it might be of some use.” * 

On the 6th of November, Dufriche-Valazé made 
a report to the Convention ‘‘in the name of the extra- 
ordinary committee of Twenty-four on the crimes of 
the late king.”+ This report contains some interest- 
ing documents, and a reference to an immense number 
of papers. It contained the evidence of some facts 
which could not be doubted, such as the king’s privity 
to the plan of Bouillé for his escape; it also contained 
an account of the sums of money given to Bouillé by 
the king for the formation of the camp of Mentmédy, 
which was thd’ place of his destination when he fled 
from Paris. This report, which concluded with an 
attack on the constitutional inviolability of the king, 
was printed by order of the Convention. On the 7th 
of November, Mailhe made a report, in the name of the 
committee of legislation, on the question relating to 
the trial of Louis XVI.{ The report commenced in 
these terms: “Can Louis XVI, be tried for the crimes 
which he is charged with having committed on the 
Constitutional throne? By whom must he be tried? 
Shall he be brought before the ordinary tribunals, like 
any other citizen accused of a crime against the State? 
Will you‘delegate the power of trying him to a tribunal 
formed by the electoral assemblies of the eighty-three 
departments? Is it not more natural that the National 
Convention itself should try him? Is it necessary or 
reasohable to submit the judgment to the ratification 
of all the members of the Republic, united in the 
communal assemblies, or in the primary assemblics ? 
These are the questions which your committee of legis- 
lation have long and deeply considered. The first is 
the simplest of all, and yet it is that which requires 
the most mature discussion, not for you, not for this 
great majority of the French people, which has fa- 

| Rapport sur le Temple, fait au conseil-généra] par 
Porat-Cubiéres de service 4 la Tour. ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xxii., 
333. All the evidence of the enemies of Louis attests the 
firmness and serenity of his behaviour. 

Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. xxxii,, has 
drawn an affecting picture of the sufferings of the prisoners 
in the Temple. The narrative of Cléry is the chief evidence 
for the residence in the Temple, ‘ Journal de ce qui s’est 
passé a la Tour du Temple pendant la captivité du Roi.’ 

+ Printed in ‘Tlist. Parl.,’ xx., 239-262, where it is re- 
marked that this report had never appeared in any collection, 
and that it {s not complete in the ‘ Moniteur.’ 

ty ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xx., 278—298. 
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thomed all the extent of its sovereignty, but for the 
small number of those who think that they discover in 
the Constitution impunity for Louis XVI., and who 
are waiting for the solution of their doubts; for the 
nations which are still governed by kings, and whom 
it is your business to instruct; and for the universal 
human race, which has its eyes upon you, which is 
wavering between the necessity and the fear of punish- 
ing its tyrants, and which perhaps will only form its 
determination according to the opinion which it shall 
have of your justice.” The report consisted of argu- 
ments drawn from the nature of the case and the 
history of other countries, England and Charles I., 
Rome, and Sparta; it proposed, as the basis of a 
decree, that Louis XVI. could be tried, and that he 
should be tried by the National Convention. The 
reporter descended the tribune amidst the universal 
and repeated plaudits of the Assembly and the spec- 
tators. ‘The Convention ordered the report to be 
printed, to be translated into every language, and sent 
to the departments, the municipalities, and the armies, 
and that ten copies should be given to every member 
of the Convention. The discussion of the report was 
adjourned to the following Monday. 

Thus was opened the great question of the king's 
responsibility and trial; but it was viewed as a matter 
of less importance then, than it is by the histerian now. 
It was rather a text upon which the opposing parties 
combated one agpother, and endeavoured to establish 
their political doctrines, than a grave political circum- 
stance in itself. All the personal disputes continued 
just as before, and formed the chief matter for dis- 
cussion in the journals. On the 7th, in the evening, 
nothing was said at the Jacobins of the report of 
Mailhe, or of the decree of the Convention; but they 
were busily engaged with considering the defection 
of many of the affiliated societies. Marseille had 
broker with the Jacobins, and also the societies of 
Bordeaux and St. Etienne; and other societies threat 
ened to do the same. Accordingly it was resolved to 
write to these societies, On the 13th of November, 
Pétion moved that the Convention decide the question, 
Can the king be tried ? 

The deputy Morisson, a member of the committee 
of legislation, spoke first, and he wished to save the 
king; but he was compelled to make concessions to 
opinion which weakened his arguments. ‘The first,” 
he said, ‘ of all my passions, the most natural without 
doubt is to see this sanguinary monster expiate his 
crimes in the most cruel tortures; he has merited 
them, I know; but at this tribune, the representative 
of a free people, of a people who seek their happiness, 
their prosperity, in acts of justice, in acts of humanity, 
of generosity, of benevolence, I must only listen to 
the councils of reason, only consult the spirit and the 
rules of our laws, only seek the interest of my fellow- 
citizens, the sole object towards which all our deliber- 
ations ought to be directed.” He concluded that the 
law was silent before the guilty king, notwithstanding 
the atrocity of his crimes. St. Just, a young man, 
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‘twenty-four years of age, rose to prove that the king 
could be tried; that the opinion of Morisson, which 
maintained the invivlability of the king, and that of 
the committee which recommended that he should be 
tried as a citizen, were both false, and that he should 
be tried according to principles which were opposed to 
both opinions; he should be tried as an‘enemy, whom 
they had not so much to try as to resist; that he 
formed no party to the contract which united the 
French; that the forms of procedure were not in the 
law of France, but in the law of nations. ‘ To try 
a king as a citizen! These words will surprise poste- 
rity, who will calmly contemplate these proceedings. 
To try, is to apply a law. A law is a relation of 
justice. What relation of justice is there between 
humanity and kings? What is there in common 
between Lovis and the French people, that they should 
show any consideration for him after his treason ?— 
Royalty is an eternal crime against which every man 
has the right to rise and arm himself. We are told 
that the king ought to be judged by a tribunal like 
other citizens; but the tribunals are only established 
for the citizens. How could a tribunal have the power 
of restoring a master to his country, and of acquitting 
him? How could the general will be cited before the 
tribunal ?—It is you who must try Louis; he is a 
stranger to us; he was not a citizen before his crime ; 
he could not vote, he could not carry arms; he is still 
less a citizen after his crime: and by what abuse of 
justice would you make a citizen of him in order to 
condemn him ?—J repeat it, you cannot try a king by 
the laws of his country. There was nothing in the 
laws of Numa by which Tarquin could be tried; 
nothing in the laws of England by which Charles I. 
could be tried. They were tried by the law of nations; 
a stranger, an enemy, was repulsed : this is what ren- 
dered legitimate those measures, and not idle formali- 
ties which have no principle except the consent of the 
citizen by the contract.” 

St. Just said the truth, though not in the best terms. 
A monarch, a sole ruler, cannot be tried: he may be 
conquered, deposed, and punished, simply bc cause 
those who have defeated him have the power; and the 
punishment may be merited. A constitutional king 
cannot be tried. A constitutional king is not a man 
only: he is a Person, the two essential elements of 
which are, that his power is transmissible to another 
Person by hereditary succession, and the Person is 
inviolable. He cannot be tried any more than a 
chamber of representatives can be tried. [lis acts are 
constitutionally punishable as the acts of his ministers 
and advisers; but his personality remains intact, for 
in his personality is embodied one of the Powers of 
the State. He has this immunity not for his own 
sake, but in the interest of all, in order that govern- 
ment may still exist, though the ministers of the king 
be punished for his acts. If a constitutional king is 
deposed, and punished, his punishment may be merited, 
and it may be in the interest of a people that he be 
deposed and punished; but there are no legal means 
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of trying and punishing him: he must be tried and 
punished ‘by those who have the power, and who must 
exercise it as they think fit. 

Fauchet said that the republic existed; it had 
triumphed over its enemies; and that was the judg- 
ment of the late king: “‘He has merited more than 
death; eternal justice condemns the fallen tyrant to 
the long punishment of life in the midst of a free 
people.” He concluded that Louis XVI. should not 
be brought to trial, Robert said, ‘ Let the head of 
Louis XVI, fall, but let it be the last: I move that 
the punishment of death be abolished as soon as the 
tyrant shall have been executed.” 

On the 25th of November, Roset moved that when 
the Constitution should be presented to the people for 
their acceptance, the people should also decide on the 
fate of Louis XVI. and all the members of the former 
reigning family, and that in the mean time the Con- 
vention should provide for the safety and support of 
the king and those who were with him in the Temple. 
‘ Posterity,” said the Abbé Grégoire, ‘ will perhaps 
be surprised that it could be made a matter of discus- 
sion whether a whole nation can try its first clerk 
(commis); but sixteen months ago, I ‘proved at this 
tribune that Louis XVI. could be tried—I shall prove 
first, that a constitutional king of the French, without 
making any reference to Louis XVI , may be tried for 
acts foreign to the exercise of royalty; and second, 
that even if it should be admitted that the king can 
never be brought before any constitutional authority 
this prerogative disappears before the netional autho- 
rity.” On the 21st the opinion of Thomas Payne was 
read before the Convention by the secretary. Thomas 
Payne said that the crowned brigands of Europe had 
formed a conspiracy not only against the liberty of the 
French, but the liberty of all nations; that there was 
every reason to suppose that Louis XVI. was one 
of the band of conspirators, and that they had him in 
their power, the only one of the crew whom they had 
yet secured; as an individual, Louis XVI. was not 
worth the notice of the Republic; but viewed as one 
of the body of conspirators, as a criminal whose trial 
might lead all nations in the world to recognize and 
detest the disastrous system of monarchy, the plots 
and intrigues of their own courts, it was necessary that 
he should be tried. ‘‘ As to inviolability,” said citizen 
Thomas Payne, ‘‘ I could wish that no mention should 
be made of this argument: Louis XVI. is merely a 
man of a weak and limited understanding, ill educated, 
like all other kings, and subject, as it is said, to fre- 
quent and excessive intoxication; a man whom the 
Constituent Assembly imprudently set again on a 
throne for which he was not made; and if any com- 
passion is shown to him, it will not be the result of the 
ridiculous notion of a pretended inviolability.” This 
letter, which had the merit of being direct to the point, 
was ordered to be printed. 

The great question of the king’s inviolability was 
thus raised: one party supported it; anofher denied 
it. Those who were not entirely carried away by the 
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revolutionary fervor, still preserved some regard for 
the fallen king, and while they admitted ‘his secret 
correspondence with the enemy, they imputed it to his 
weakness, and to those by whom he was surrounded, 
and they could not endure the thought of his being 
capitally punjshed. But no one dared openly to 
defend him, for the opinion that the king was the cause 
of the invasion was firmly fixed in men’s minds. All 
that the more reasonable party could do was to argue 
in favour of moderation to a vanquished enemy; and 
to say or to insinuate that those who called for his 
punishment, sought only to establish the reign of 
terror and to compromise France with all Europe. 
The Girondins had yet said nothing, though it was the 
end of November; and the Mountain gave it out that 
they wished to save the king. But it was contrary to 
the principles of the Gironde to maintain the invio- 
lability of the king, whom they considered as the cause 
of the invasion of France: the violence of the Moun- 
tain they detested and feared: they were wavering and 
uncertain. 

The old question of subsistence, the high price of 
grain, embarrassed the Convention, and it was con- 
nected with the matter of the king’s trial. There were 
persons in the Convention who believed, or atfected to 
believe, that the free commerce in grain was impeded 
‘by the agents of bankers in Vienna, Berlin, London, and 
Madrid; that they were the cause of all the disorders ; 
that foreign despots were trembling for their own 
heads, when they saw that of Louis in danger, and 
that they wére exciting insurrection in France; and 
these strange opinions were alleged as reasons for 
hastening the trial of Louis. The crop of 1792 was 
not short, though the season was late, and much of 
the corn remained unthreshed for want of hands. The 
high price was the consequence of the want of confi- 
dence and the depreciation of the assignats. Roland 
had contributed to cause the alarm by his foreign pur- 
chases. On the 2nd of November the Convention 
was informed that the municipality of Tours had made 
arrangements with that of Orléans to protect the trans- 
port of corn, and prevent its being pillaged on the 
roads. On the 16th, Férand observed in the Con- 
vention, that the rise in price was caused by the depre- 
ciation of the paper money ; and he proposed the most 
perfect freedom in the grain trade, and the penalty of 
death against any man who by his instigations or 
otherwise should attempt to impede this freedom. 
Beffroy said that wheat was an article of the first 
necessity; that it was not purely private property : 
‘* Society has the right* of superintendence over it; 


* This unfortunate word has been the cause of much 
mischief. The confusion of legal rights with other so-called 
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the cultivator cannot be allowed to use it and abuse it 
according to his caprice or interest, to destréy it or 
engross it.” He proposed that a market should be 
established in each canton, and that no buying or 
selling should be permitted except at these markets. 
He forgot one important element in this and many 
other questions; that the interest of individuals may 
coincide with the interest of the public, and that a 
man’s caprice will go no further than to get the best 
price that he can for his grain; that with this view 
only will he buy or sell. 

Boyer-Fonfréde proposed a bounty of forty sous on 
every bushel of grain imported. A deputation of the 
electors of the department of Seine et Oise petitioned for 
a law against what they called Monopoly, a term as 
much abused as the word Right ; they prayed that every 
proprietor should be compelled to bring to the markets 
a quantity of grain in proportion to his stock, and that 
the price should be fixed by the municipality of his 
domicile. These samples will show the state of 
Opinion on this question. 

Roland addressed two letters* to the Convention 
(18th and 27th of November) against the draft of a 
decree which the committee of agriculture and com- 
merce had produced. Though he had fallen into one of 
Necker’s errors, he had now clear, and just views on 
the dangerous consequences of what some members 
of the Convention proposed. He said that ‘the his- 
tory of England, the history of France, the great views 
of Turgot, and the disastrous errors of Necker,— 
every thing proved that government never meddled 
with any commerce, with any manufacture, with any 
enterprise, except at enormous cost when it came into 
competition with individuals, and always to the preju- 
dice of all; that as often as it undertook to interfere 
in the affairs of individuals, to regulate the form, the 
mode of disposing of property, it shackled industry, 
and raised wages and the products of labour.”” These 
views, sound and true, are not in accordance with 
Roland’s former measure for the purchase of corn 
(p. 217). ‘ This is the case,” he said, “ with food 
more than with anything else, because it is a thing of 
the first necessity, it gives occupation to a great number 
of individuals, and every man is interested in it: re- 
strictions excite, increase, and propagate want of con- 
fidence.” His conclusion was in favour of perfect 
freedom, and his letters show that he had now a clear 
insight into the real end of government, the security 
of individual freedom and activity: there is nothing 
in the whole history of the French Revolution, more 
memorable than these eternal truths: ‘ President of 
the representatives of a great people, show that the 
great art is to do little, and that government, like 
education, consists chiefly in anticipating and prevent- 


rights, between the positive law and that which is for the ing evil in a negative way, in order to allow the facul- 


general interest, pervades all the ideas of this time. But it 
18 not peculiar to France. It is embalmed in the pages of 
Blackstone, consecrated by our judges, and abused by our 


politicians,both writers and speakers, and those that neither | 


write nor speak, but only adopt the confusion of ideas which 
great authorities sanction. 





« «Hist. Parl.,? xx.,405. These letters of Roland bear 
the impress of his wife’s manly and vigorous mind. After 
her enthusiasm had been corrected by some experience, she 
became the best and the wisest man of the day. At any 


| rate Roland was improving. 
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ties their full development, for on this freedom depends 
all prosperity: the only thing perhaps that the As- 
sembly can allow itself to do in the matter of sub- 
sistence, is to declare that it ought to do nothing, that 
it removes all restrictions, that it proclaims perfect 
freedom in the trade in corn, that it determines no 
man’s activity, but that it will display great activity 
against any person who shall impede this freedom.” 
In his second letter Roland stated ‘that since the 
municipality of Paris had sold flour at the Halles below 
the price of the neighbourhood of Paris, people came 
from the neighbourhood to purchase at Paris; and the 
regular supplies failed, because persons could not 
afford to sell at the price at which the municipality 
sold.” The municipality soon discovered that, while 
they were losing 12,000 france a day by their sales, 
they were causing a real scarcity, they were increasing 
the evil which they wished to remedy. Roland de- 
clared in his second letter that Paris could not be sup- 
plied unless the Convention would allow perfect free- 
dom in the trade in corn, and secure it against all 
attacks, and unless the Commune of Paris sold at the 
same price at which they bought. The discourse of 
St. Just on this occasion attracted the most attention: 
it was in a measure his début. He attributed the high 
price of grain and the disorders chiefly to the excessive 
emission of assignats; and no doubt he was right, for 
the excessive emission of assignats induced the farmers 
to keep their grain, which they could use, instead of 
changing it for assignats, which were of little value, 
and could not be hoarded, as they were accustomed 
to hoard the precious metal, which they brought out 
when they wanted to employ it. ‘ The principal and 
the only means of re-establishing confidence and in- 
creasing the supply of provisions,” said St. Just, ‘* is 
to diminish the quantity of pape: in circulation, and to 
be very sparing about making any more.”* This dis- 
course, among some doubtful propositions, and some 
that are not quite clear, contains the germs of great 
truths: it is a lasting monument of the enlarged views, 
the sound good sense, the unbending will of this youth, 
one of the sincerest, most resolute, and most fanatical 
of the children of the Revolution. Feeble in contrast 
with it is the discourse of Robespierre (2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1792,) on the same question, narrow in its views, 
and violent in the measures which it proposed. Robes- 
pierre saw no difficulty in the question. ‘* What,” he 
said, ‘‘ is the first object of society? it is to maintain 
the imprescriptible Rights of Man. What is the first 
of these rights? to exist.” | Robespierre was always 
enveloped in a mist of imaginary Rights. ‘‘ The food 
necessary for man is as sacred as life itself: all that is 
necessary to preserve it is a property common to the 
whole. of society: it is only what is over and above 
that which is necessary, which is individual property, 
and which should be given up to the industry of 
traders.”+ But in the climate of Paris, fire, and cloth- 


* Discourse of St. Just, ‘Hist. Parl.,’? xx., 418—430. 
The speech was ordered to be printed. 
+ ‘ Opiaion de Max. Robespierre sur les Subsistances, 
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ing, and house-cover, are as necessary for life as food ; 
yet Robespierre said nothing about these necessaries. 
‘All mercantile speculation which I make at the ex pense 
of the life of my fellow men, is not traffic; it is robbery, 
it is fratricide.” But Robespierre’s fallacy is trans- 
parent: a trader’s profits and the interests of the public 
are identical, where trade is perfectly free. The reme- 
dies, according to Robespierre, were simple: the first 
was, to ascertain the quantity of grain that each district 
had produced, and the quantity that each proprietor 
or cultivator had got in; the second consisted in ‘com- 
pelling the corn-merchants to sell their grain at the 
market, and to prevent all removal of purchased grain 
in the night. The Convention, however, did not follow 
the advice of Robespierre, and they empowered Roland 
(Dec. 6) to take means to arrest all persons who should 
stop those who were bringing provisions to Paris.* 
There were various disturbances in some of the 
departments, especially Eure-et-Lois, excited by the 
scarcity, rather alleged than real. The people blamed 
the Convention for not fixing the price of bread, and 
for aiming at the destruction of their religion, The 
priests were active in encouraging these disturbances. 
Cambon had given notice of a motion fgr suppressing 
all payments for the service of religion, and he had said 
that those who wanted mass ought to pay for it. Two 
members of the Convention, who were sent by the As- 
sembly, were assailed at Courville by a band of peasants 
armed with guns and agricultural implements, and they 
were compelled to sign a paper which fixed the price of 
grain. A force was sent by the Convention to re-esta- 
blish order; but the scarcity and the attachment to 
their religion had commenced the troubles in the 
west. To quiet them on the score of religion, Danton 
declared on the 30th of November, that there was no 
intention to abolish religion. Robespierre, in one of 
his letters, had ably combated Cambon's measure.+ 
He said on the 30th, that he had measures to propose 
which would restore tranquillity: ‘‘ I move that the 
last tyrant of France, the head, the rallying-point of 
conspirators, be condemned to suffer the punishment 
of his crimes: so long as the Convention shall defer 
its decision on this important affair, it will encourage 
the factious and support the hopes of the partizans of 
royalty : I move that you afterwards occupy yourselves 
with the question of subsistence, and that at last you 
lay aside for ever all hatred, all private animosities.” 
The Assembly had decreed that all the opinions 
which the members of the Convention had prepared on 
the proceedings against Louis should be laid on the 
bureau, printed, and distributed among the members, 
and that they should then decide on the trial of Louis 
without losing their time in hearing long discourses 


imprimée par ordre de la Convention Nationale, 1792.’ 
The discourse consists of eleven pages. It is printed in 
© Hist. Parl,’ xxii, 175. 

* * Hist. Parl.,’ xxi., 198, etc. The history of this affair 
of subsistence is instructive. It is well treated by Thiers, 
© Hist.,” &e., c. 17. ™ 

T ‘ Vist. Parl.,’ xx., 448; one of his best productions, 
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read. The discussion of this matter was adjourned to| Pétion said, nobody doubted that the king ought to be 


the 8rd of December. The activity of the Convention 


punished, but his punishment must be determined; he 


was quickened by a deputation of the Commune of/ ought therefore to be tried, and tried by the Conven- 


Paris appearing at the bar on the evening of the 2nd 


tion. It was decreed that Louis XVI. should be tried 


of December: it was “a section of the sovereign, that| by the National Convention. 


terrible section which fears not the power of bayonets, 
which had made the revolution, and renewed it on its 
own responsibility.” The ‘section of the sovereign” 
said that the sections of Paris asked the Convention to 
consider this question: “Is Louis, once king of the 
French, worthy of death? is it for the interest of the 
Republic that he die on the scaffold?” On the 8rd, 
the Convention satisfied the wishes of those who called 
themselves a section of the sovereign. Robespierre 
had not placed his opinion on the bureau; yet he was 
allowed to speak, because he was not going to speak for 
the trial, but against it. His proposition was contained 
in the first few words of his specch: he had adopted 
the opinion of St. Just. ‘‘ There are, ae said, “no 
legal proceedings to take in this affair: Louis is not an 
accused ; you are not judges; you are, you can only 
be, statesmen and the representatives of the Nation: 
you have not to pronounce a sentence for or against 4 
man, but a measure of public safety to adopt, an act of 
national providence to exercise.”—‘“* Louis was king, 
and the Republic is established: the great question 
which engages you is simply determined by th-se 
words—Louis is dethroned by his crimes: Louis de- 
nounced the French people as rebels; he has invited 
for our chastisement the arms of his brother tyrants ; 
victory and the people have decided that he was the 
rebel; Louis then cannot be tried; he is already con- 
demned, or the Republic is not absolved.” This was 
the true view of the case: there had been a contest 
between the king and the nation, or a part of the 
nation : this part of the nation was victorious ; a form 
of trial was a farce. The victorious had the power: 
it was not a question of Jaw, but a question of public 
interest and justice. ‘‘ If Louis,” said Robespierre, 
‘€ can be subjected to trial, Louis may be acquitted ; 
he may be innocent; nay, he is presumed to be inno- 
cent until he is tried; but if Louis may be presumed 
innocent, what becomes of the Revolution? Is it not 
still uncertain and doubtful ?’’—*' I propose to you to 
determine on the fate of Louis immediately: as to his 
wife, you will send her before the tribunals, as well as 
all the persons accused of the same crimes: her son 
will be kept in the Temple until peace and public 
liberty are secured. As to Louis, I move that the 
Convention declare him a traitor to the French nation, 
criminal against humanity: 1 move that, as such, he 
be made a great example to the world, in the very 
place in which died, on the 10th of August, the gene- 


On the 4th Buzot said that it had been affirmed that 
there were partizans of royalty in the Convention; and 
he moved that it be decreed that “whoever should 
propose or attempt to re-establish royalty in France 
should be punished with death.” Merlin added that 
an exception should be made in the case “ that the re- 
establishment of royalty should be proposed im the 
primary Assemblies.” This caused a violent outcry. 
Merlin explained that the people were the sovereign, 
and their power must be recognized; and though he 
did not suppose that the people wished to resume their 
chains, it did not belong to the Convention to fetter 
the will of the people by any penal law. Guadet ob- 
served that every citizen ought to be a:lowed to express 
his opinion; and perhaps the Assembly had no cause 
to regret having heard an opinion which gave them the 
key to the project long formed of substituting one 
despotism for another. This was said dishonestly ; 
for Guadet knew that Merlin was a more zealous re- 
publican than himself. Robespierre was roused: he, 
Chabot, and Desmoulins, were at the tribune all at once: 
all three wanted to speak. ‘The Convention wes all | 
confusion. At last they passed to the order of the 
day on the various motions which Merlin’s clumsy 
amendment had produced,—one of which was that he 
should be censured; and Buzot’s proposal was decreed. 

The question of Louis came on, and Robespierre 
again appeared at the tribune. Part of the Assembly 
rose, and called for the close of the debate (cléture de 
la discussion). Robespierre persisted in speaking: 
there was renewed confusion. Some said, “we will 
hear Robespierre or nobody.” At last Robespierre 
got permission to speak, and the hall was filled with 
tumultuous applause. Robespierre now knew what 
the sovereign people, or rather, the fraction who acted 
as such, wanted: he was bold, cruel, consistent. He 
complained of the repeated violence committed in his 
person against the right of the “ representative, freedom 
of speech: it was an attack on the sovereignty of the 
people.” Again he returned to his point: you ought 
to decide on the fate cf Louis before you separate: ‘I 
maintain that, consistently with principle, you ought 
to condemn Louis to death immediately, and your title 
is insurrection.” The Assembly, however, decreed 
that they would proceed with the trial. 

This sitting and others were employed in reading 
documents found in the possession of Laporte, and at 
the Tuileries in the armoire de fer. A letter of Laporte 


rous martyrs of liberty ; and that in commemoration of|to the king, dated 21st March, 1791, proved Mira- 


this event there be dedicated a monument designed to 


beau’s connection with the court. Mirabeau required 


cherish in the hearts of people the sentiments of their|as his terms for serving the king with his influence a 
rights and the horror of tyrants, and in the heart of/ fixed income, either in the shape of a life annuity 


tyrants the salutary terror of the justice of the people.” * 


* « Hist. Parlem ,’ xxi., 162. 


caarged on the public incame, or in Jand: he had not 
at that time named any particular sum, There was 
also read a list of persons, in the handwriting of Laporte, 
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and of the sums which they were to receive for directing | so. In fact, he did fill a huge portfolio with papers, 
the movement in the provinces, which Mirabeau was | though he left many in the arntoire de fer; and he pave 
to superintend. A member moved that the sanctuary | the portfolio to Madame Campan to keep. The queen 
of the law should no longer be polluted by the bust | informed Madame Campan that these papers might 
of Mirabeau, and that his remains should be removed | compromise the king, if ever he should be brought to 
from the Panthec:. Manuel, who had a kind of per- | trial; but there was among them one which was a 
sonal interest in the rnemory of Mirabeau,™ said that { minute of a discussion in the council, in which the king 
he was yet only accused, and that his couduct should |had given hie upinion against the war, and he had 
be examined before he was condemned. The Assem-| caused all the ministers to sign it. This paper, the 
bly decreed that the matter of Mirabeau should be | queen caid. mivht be aseful to the king: she intrusted 
referretl to the Committee of Instruction, and that | the whole to Madame Campan. After the removal of 
unti] the report was made the bust of the great orator, | the royal family to the Temple, when the domiciliary 
which was before the eyes of the Convention, should | visits were made, Madame Campan being feerfu) of the 
be covered with a veil. consequences of this portfolio falling into the hands 

The king had an immense quantity of papers; and, of the king's enemies, instructed Gougenot, the king's 
in order to conceal them he had a place made in the/| maitre d’hotel, mtu whose hands she had put it, to 
wall of an interior corridor of his apartments. The/|destroy the papers. Her house was searched; but 
man whom he employed to make it was a locksmith, {Gougenot had already destroyed the papers, except 
named Gamain, who had worked for and with the king {the minute of the discussion on the war and a few 
for above ten years, anJ who, in the workshop where | others. The papers which were destroyed comprised 
Louis used to amuse himself, was on terms of the] letters of Monsieur, of Alexandre de Lameth, of Mont- 
greatest familiarity with the king. The wall, where | morin, and other ministers and ambassadors; but the 
the hole was made, was painted to represent large | largest part of the correspondence was Mirabeau’s. 
stones: and the opening was completely concealed by | Gougenot, who read this correspondence, tol |! Madame 
the dark-coloured grooves which represented the shaded | Campan that it was exceedingly interesting, and ‘ that 
part of the stones. The hole had an iron door, whence | the correspondence with the princes, all relating to what 

K was going on out of France in concert with the king, 
would have been most dangerous to him, if it had been 
scized.” * 

A committee was appointed, on the 6th of December, 
to prepare an enumeration (acte énonciatif ) of all the 
crimes of which Louis Capet was accused; and to 
arrange in convenient order all the documents which 
supported the charges ; and to present to the Conven- 
tion the series of questions which were to be put to 
Louis Capet. It was further decreed that Louis Capet 
should be brought to the bar of the Convention to 
hear this act of impeachment read, and to answer the 
questions, which were to be put to him only by the 
President ; a copy of the impeachment and of the series 
of questions, was to be given to Louis Capet, and the 
President would then remand him for two days, in 
order that he be finally heard; the day after his Jast 
appearance at the bar, the National Convention would 
pronounce on the fate of Louis Capet, by calling on 
each member severally, and every member must present 
himself successively at the tribune. It was not Louis 
only who was going to be put on his trial: the mem- 
bers of the Convention were on their trial before the 
sovereign people. ‘‘ To know the traitors,” said Marat, 
‘* for there are traitors in this Assembly ; to know them 
with certitude, I propose to you an infallible method : 
let the death of the tyrant be voted by each member 
being singly called, and let the votes be published.” 
Marat descended from the tribune amidst the clamorous 
plaudits of the galleries, 

* Madame Campan, ‘ Mém..,’ ii., 218, and ii., 262; and 
vol. 1, note (M); Lamartine, ‘Histoire des Girgniins,’ 
Liv. xxxiii., 14; Bertrand de Moleville, ‘ Annals,’ &c., viii. 
ce. 37. 


it has been called the “ armoire de fer;” and the iron 
door was covered with wood. This Gamain, who had 
enjoyed the favour and confidence of the king, de- 
_ nounccd the secret of his fellow-workman to Roland ; 
and Roland was so eager to lay hold of the papers that 
he had the imprudence to go with Gamain alone, and 
seize them without having any of the members of the 
Assembly with him; and this gave his enemies the 
opportunity of saying that he had secreted some of the 
papers. It sevins that he did not even make an inven- 
tory of the papers, and he carried the documents to the 
offices of the Ministry of the Interior to examine them 
before he presented them to the Convention. Gamain 
was rewarded by the Convention with a pension of 
twelve hundred francs. The Convention gave the 
papers to their Committee of Twelve, to report upon 
them. Many names were implicated in these papers, 
but only a few persons, and Mirabeau among them, 
were distinctly inculpated. The documents proved 
that there were persons, many of them political adven- 
turers, who wished to bargain with the court: all that 
they wanted was money. There was nothing to com- 
promise Danton: his guilty secret was elsewhere. 
Before the assault on the Tuileries of the 10th of 
August, Madame Campan burnt nearly all the queen’s 
papers. The queen intrusted others to a gentleman 
whose name is not mentioned, and among these papers 
was her correspondence with Barnave; but, subse- 
quently, all those papers were burnt. The queen, 
suspecting that Gamain would not keep the secret, 
urged the king to take all the papers out of the armoire 
de fer ; and, to pacify her, the king said that he had done 
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On Monday, the 10th of Decemver, in the evening, 
Rolert Lindet, in the name of the Committee of Twenty- 
one presentea the ‘ Report on the crimes imputed to 
Louis Capet.”* On the 11th of December, Barbaroux 
presented to the Convention the “‘ Acte énunciatif”’ + of 


* © Wist. Parl.,’ xxi., 259-—276. 
t It consisted of the questions which the president put to 
Louis, and it was adopted after several members had sug- 
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the crimes of which Louis Capet was accused: and 
on this day Louis XVI. appeared before his judges. 


gested various facts, on which questions wete to be put. The 
Gironde was silent. A set of miserable, unprincipled men 
brought their several contributions to increase the heavy load 
which was accumulated on the head of the unfortunate king. 
Even Sergent had something to contribute—he one of the 
signers of the circular of the 3rd of September. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 
LOUIS AT THE BAR OF THE CONVENTION AND ON THE SCAFFOLD 


Cie‘ry, it is said, contrived to get intelligence of 
the decree for bringing Louis before the Convention, 
and he informed Madame Elizabeth, who informed her 
brother. On the morning of the 11th of December, 
Chambon, who was then mayor of Paris, and the pro- 
cureur of the Commune, went to the Temple, and 
waited there some time for the decree for his removal.* 
The peoplé in the meantime were very uneasy, fearing 
that the king would not be brought to the bar of the 
Convention. At last the decree came, and the mayor 
announced to Louis Capet the order of the Convention. 
“ Capet is not my name,” said Louis, “but the name 
of one of my ancestors— I] am ready to follow you, not 
in obedience to the Convention, but because my ene- 
mies have the power in their hands,” It was near one 
o'clock when the Convention resolved that their decree 
should be communicated to Louis, and that he should 
immcdiately appear before them. Every precaution 
had been taken to ensure tranquillity: all the posts 
had decn doubled since eight on the morning, and a 
picquet of two hundred men were under arms in every 
section, in every prison, and in every public place. 
The king had bre ik fasted with his family that morning 
tccording to his custom; but at eleven he was scpa- 
rated from his son, to whom he was giving a lesson. 
Louis tenderly embraced the boy, and he was taken to 
his mother. 

IIe went to the Convention in the mayor's carriage, 
with the mayor seated at his side, escorted by a small 
army of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, The windows 
of the carriage wcre down, so that everybody could see 
the king, who looked all around without betraying 
grief or ill-humour. As he was passing the Portes St. 
Martin and St. Denys, he asked which of the two it 
was proposed to demolish. When the carriage reached 


should receive the king. Legendre proposed that no 
motion should be made while Louis was at the bar ; 
that there should be no sign of approbation or disap- 
probation ; “ the silence of the tomb must terrify the 
guilty.” Fermont moved that Louis should have a 
seat, which it was usual to allow every accused person 
who appeared before a tribunal; and this was assented 
to. Manuel, the most silly and impertinent man in 
the whole Convention, said, that ‘as the Convention 
was not condemned to busy themselves about a king 
only, it would be proper to discuss some important 
matter, even if they kept Louis waiting:” and the 
Convention began to discuss a law about the emi- 
grants. 

Barrére, who was president, informed the Conven- 
tion that Louis was at the door of the Feuillans: he 
reminded the Convention that the eyes of Europe were 
upon them; that incorruptible posterity would judge 
them with inflexible severity; and he exhorted them 
to behave in a manner suitable to their new functions ; 
he also addressed the spectators, ‘‘ associated in the 
glory and the liberty of the nation of which they formed 
a part.” The meaning of all he said was, that they 
should keep quiet. Santerre appeared, and_ said, 
** Louis Capct waits your commands;” and Louis 
Capet entered with the mayor, and génerals Santerre 
and Wittengoff, in the midst of profound silence. 
‘** Louis,” said the President, *‘the French nation 
accuses you.—The ‘ Acte énunciatif’ of the crimes 
which are imputed to you will be read.—You may be 
seated.” And Louis seated himself. 

One of the secretaries read this long list of charges, 
which began With the affair of the 20th of June, 1789, 
and recapitulated everything which could be urged 
against the king from that time to the contest at the 


the court of the Feuillans, the municipal authorities | Tuileries on the 10th of August, 1792. The President 


surrendered the king to .he armed force, and he war 
kept waiting in a room until the Convention summoned 
him. The Convention were discussing how they 


* Rapport du Maire et du Procureur de la Commmne, &c., 

Hist. Parl.,’ xxi., 317; and the Procés-verbal of the Secré- 
taire-gréffier Coulombeau. Various interesting documents 
about the king’s removal are printed in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 
xxi., 311, &e. 
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then repeated each article of accusation, and concluded 
each of them with the words, “‘ What have you to say 
in reply?”* Many of the articles were vawe, and 
hardly admitted of an answer; some were false and 
absurd; and some were true. The answers of the 
king were precise, when the article wae capable of such 
an answer. As to his conduct on the 20th and 23rd 


. Interrogatoire de Louis Capet, ‘ Hist, Parl.,’ xxi., 237, 
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LOUIS AT THE BAR OF THE CONVENTION AND ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


of June,® his answer was, that there was no law to 
prevent him doing what he did. He professed to 
know nothing, or to remember nothing, about some of 
the matters that he was charged with; and some he 
positively denied. He admitted that members of the 
Constituent and of the Legislative had presented 
various schemes to him, but the schemes were so 
vague that he did not remember them: he denied that 
he had given or promised money to any of them: he 
declared that the idea of a counter-revolution never 
entered his head. To some articles his reply was, that 
he had acted on the advice of his ministers: as to other 
charges, such as putting his suspensive veto on two 
decrees of the Legislative, his answer was, that the 
Constitution gave him that power. Being asked why 
he had assembled troops at the Tuileries on the 10th 
of August, he replied, “ All the constituted authorities 
saw it; the palace was threatened, and as I was a con- 
stituted authority, I could defend myself.” ‘ You 
caused the blood of Frenchmen to be shed,’ said the 
president; ‘ how do you answer?” ‘‘ No, sir,” said 
Louis, “ it was not I.” 

‘‘The questions are ended,” said the President; 
** Louis, have you anything to add?” ‘“ I ask,” said 
Louis, “ for a copy of the charges which I have just 
heard, and of the documents which are attached to 
them, and the power of choosing persons to defend 
me.” Valazé, who was seated near the bar, read the 
titles of various documents, and showed them to the 
king. He began with a Mémoire of Laporte, ‘* which 
proved counter-revolutionary projects between Louis 
Capet, Mirabeat, and others ;” but Louis said that he 
had no knowledge of it. He then presented a letter, 
in Louis's handwriting, dated the 29th of June, 1790, 
‘which proved his communications with Mirabeau 
and Lafayette, for the purpose of effecting a revolu- 
tion.” Louis replied, “I reserve myself to explain 
the contents of that letter.’"’ Valazé read the letter, 
and Louis then said, “It is only a project; there is 
nothing in it about a counter-revolution; the letter 
ouglit nat to have been sent.” He refused to acknow- 
ledge the documents that were presented to him: one 
of them was a letter in his own handwriting, signed 
by himself, addressed to the bishop of Clermont, the 
16th of April, 1791, but Louis would not recognize 
it. The President said, ‘‘ You do not recognize your 
own handwriting and your own signature?” Louis 
said ““No.” ‘* The seal is the arms of France,” re- 
plied the President. ‘‘ Many persons had it,” was the 
rejoinder of Louis, ‘ Did you,” said the President, 
** cause a recess with an iron door to be made at the 
palace of the Tuileries ; and did you cause papers to be 
placed there?’ The answer was, ‘I have no know- 
ledge of it.” The fact however was notorious, and 
Louis could not possibly conceive that any person 
would believe that he was ignorant of the existence 
of the armoire de fer. His cool and collected replies 
prove that he did not choose to admit any thing that 
wat against him, It has been said that he might have 
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refused to answer any question, and that this would 
have been more consistent with his dignity. But it 
is not easy for a man who is subjected to a searching 
interrogatory to persist simply in not answering: he 
will answer that which he can truly deny; and as to 
that which he does not choose to admit, it is the pri- 
vilege of the accused to deny it, and leave his accusers 
to prove it. 

After the interrogatory was over, the President told 
Louis that he might retire into the salle des confér- 
ences; for the Assembly was going to deliberate. ‘ I 
have asked for counsel,” said Louis, and retired. 
Treilhard then proposed that Louis Capet might have 
one or more counsel; a motion which caused a violent 
tumult in the Assembly: but the storm was at last 
assuaged by the oily voice of Pétion, and it was 
decreed that the king might choose his counsel. 

When Louis was in the salle des conférences, he 
was asked if he would take anything, but he refused. 
However, on secing a grenadier take a piece of bread 
out of his pocket, and give half of it to Chaumette, 
the procureur of the Commune, he asked the procureur 
for a bit, who gave it to him. On the order coming 
for his return to the Temple, the king of France again 
entered the mayor's carriage with the piece of bread in 
his hand, and Chaumette with him. THe only ate the 
crust of his bread, and asked Coulombeau, who was 
also in the carriage, what he should do with the crumb. 
Coulombeau settled his difficulty Ly throwing it through 
the window. ‘‘ Ah,” said the king, “it is wrong to 
throw bread away when it is dear.” The® procureur 
said, ‘‘ My grandmother used always to say to m¢, 
‘* Little boy, we ought never to waste a crumb of 
bread; we cannot make one.” ‘ Monsieur Chau- 
mette,” replied Louis, ‘‘ your grandmother appears to 
me to have been a woman of great good sense.® As 
Louis came out of the salle des conférences he was 
saluted by the populace with this verse from the 
Marseillaise, 


“ Qu’un sang impur abrerve nos sillons ;’* 
a 


and he was accompanied to the Temple by cries of 
‘Vive la Republique!” It was observed that the 
king had lost somewhat of his former stoutness. Iis 
beard was not cut close, and his dress was neglected. 
He re-entered the Temple between six and seven in 
the evening, when he was informed that the Commune 
had resolved that he should have no further commu- 
nication with his family, and that his valet should have 
no communication with any person; and that if the 
Convention allowed him counsel, they should only see 
him in the presence of the municipal officers. Louis 
had eaten nothing all day; and the reports of the day, 
which delight in minute particulars, informs us that he 
‘* ate to his supper six cutlets, a considerable portion 
of a fowl, two eggs, and drank two glasses of white 
wine, and one of Alicante wine, and forthwith went 
to bed.”’ * 


* Resumé du rapport du commissaire Albertie: ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxi, 3U9, 
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On the 12th the Convention sent Cambacérés, 
Tlwriot, Dubois-Crancé, and Dupont de Bigorre, to 
the Temple, to ask Louis to name the persons whom 
he would choose to defend him. The king named 
Target and Tronchet; and Garat, the minister of 
justice, was instructed to make all the necessary com- 
munications to them. The Convention also made an 
order that the king’s defenders should communicate 
freely with him, and that the municipal officers should 
furnish the king with all necessary writing materials. 
Target declined the bonour of being one of the defend- 
ers of Louis; and a letter published on the 13th, 
alleged his age and feeble health. Target's pusillan- 
imity only excited indignation; and it is said that 
a mob went to his house with rods to give him a whip- 
ping, which he only escaped by timely notice of the 
intended chastisement, and taking refuge with a friend.” 
Target's place was supplied by the venerable Males- 
herbes, then seventy years of age, who on the 11th had 
written to the President of the Convention. He said, 
‘¢T have been twice called to the councils of Louis, who 
was my master at a time when this functipn was the 
ambition of everybody: I owe him the same service 
when it is a function which many people ounsider 
dangerous: if I knew any possible means of letting 
him know my inclinations, 1 should not take the 
liberty of addressing myself to you.” Sourdat, of 
Troycs, made the same offer in a letter to the President 
of the Convention; and he said that his motive for 
mahing the offer was his conviction of the king’s inno- 
cence. Louis accepted the services of Malesherbes, 
and the first time that he came to the Temple, the 
king embraced him most affectionately. The Con- 
vention in the mean time made an order that Louis 
should, only see his children, and that the children 
should not see their mother or their aunt until after 
the final examination of the king. But the king would 
not take the children from their mother on these 
terms. On the 17th, at the request of Tronchet and 
Malesherbes, Deséze was associated with them for the 
king’s defence. It is noted that at this time Marie- 
Antoinette, her daughter, and the king’s sister, asked 
for winter clothing, which they wanted, and that they 
might still have the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ 

While Louis was preparing his defence, the Con- 
vention were quarrelling. Qn the 16th, on the motion 
of Thuriot, the Convention decreed the penalty of 
death—for, like Draco, they could think of no other— 
against every person who should propose or attempt 
to break the unity of the French Republic. This was 
a covert attack on the supposed federalism of the 
Gironde. Buzot retorted by proposing the banishment 
of Philippe Egalité and all his family. The duke of 
Orleans, though he had divested himself of his title, 
and as early as 1791 had declared that he was ready to 
renounce all his contingent claims to the crown of 
France, (of which fact he reminded the French hy a 
letter pydlished on the 9th of December, 1792,) was 


* Bertrand de Moleyille, ‘ Annals,’ &c., viii., ¢. 38. 
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still suspected, for he was of the royal family: he was 
immensely rich too, and it had always been said and 
generally believed that he had given money to the 
promoters of anarchy. He was not in the ranks of the 
Girondins: his only place of refuge was among the 
Jacobins, and this was enough to make the Gironde 
his enemy. Louvet supported Buszot’s motion with 
a tiresome history of the elder Brutus and the Tar- 
quins: ‘‘ The speech of Brutus, uttered more than two 
thousand years ago, is so applicable to our present 
situation, that a man might suppose that I had com- 
posed it to-day:” and he then treated his audience 
with the speech of “the immortal founder of the 
Roman Republic.” “ Louvet deseended the tribune 
amidst the applause of a majority of the Assembly. 
The debate became tumultuous: all was confusion. 
Albitte said, that if the family of Orleans was to be 
ostracised, he called for the ostracism ef Roland also. 
‘* And that of Pache too,” cried out another. Rewbell 
asked if they had the “ right” to banish a repre- 
sentative of the people, for such the duke of Orleans 
was; and Duhem maintained the same principle. The 
affair was ended by a decree that all the family of 
Bourbon Capets who were in France should be ba- 
nished, except the prisoners in the Temple, as to 
whose fate the Convention reserved their decision ; and 
as to Philippe Egalité, his case was adjourned for two 
days, On the 19th, when thie affair was again dis- 
cussed, and on the motion of Pétion, it was again 
adjourned until the king’s fate was decided.f 

The Jacobins had a meeting on the 16th, in which 
the affair of Figalité was discussed. Robespierre said, 
that if he had been at the Convention that day, he 
would have voted for Louvet’s motion: “ it is con- 
formable to principles, and the conduct of Brutus is 
applicable to our present situation.” He admitted 
that the house of Orleans had shown much patriotism, 
but all the members of the former royal] family ought 
to be sacrificed to the truth of principles. ‘‘ Can the 
nation be sure that all the members of this family will 
be invariably attached to principles?” » Robespierre 
said, however, that the motion made that morning was 
only a farce, and that the object of the faction was 
to impute to the dacobins all the projects which they 
meditated themselves. This faction had tried how 
much they could damage the Jacobins by talking of a 
dictatorship ; and when that calumny failed, they were 
trying what they could do by fixing on the Jacobins 
the name of the Orleans’ faction. Marat said that he 
wished Egalité to remain; and this was received with 
bravos from the galleries. He said the faction of Brissot 


* Livy, ii., 2. The classicism of the Revolution is a cha- 
racteristic of the times. The abuse of history is more com- 
mon than ita use. 

+t Bertrand de Moleville, ‘Annals,’ &e., viii., 36, throws 
some light on this affair, if he tells the truth. If seems 
likely that the duke and his partisans intrigued to prevent 
the decree of banishment. Bertrand do Moloville’s nesertion 
that he engaged to vute for the king's death, may be true, 
but it requires stronger evidence ¢han he has given. 
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aimed at attacking the rights of the people in the person 
of Egalité; “if we abandon Figalité, liberty is irre- 
coverably lost.” This debate enables us better to 
understand the position of the duke of Orleans, and it 
renders his intrigues with the Jacobins exceedingly 
probable. St. André said, “ The scene of to-day was 
prepared at Roland's, who distributed all the parts: it 
is to cement his despotism, that he wishes to exile 
Fegalité : if Roland were virtuous, he would abandon 
his party.—Let ua be tranquil, let us have the dignity 
which befits us: the calm of the people is the calm of 
nature at the approach of a tempest, which will be de- 
structive to the Brissotins and to all other intriguers.” 

The affair of the king was not the only one that 
engaged the attention of the Convention in the first 
part of December: they were also busy with consi- 
dering the important question of education. In 1790, 
Talleyrand had presented to the Constituent a plan of 
education, the principles of which the Assembly ap- 
proved, but it did no more. Talleyrand’s plan went 
no further than the provisional maintenance of the 
existing establishments; but most of the professors in 
France were ecclesiastics, and the oath that was re- 
quired had driven the greater part of them away. 
Condorcet made a Report on Education to the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1792, which was now reprinted ; 
and the discussion on education was resumed. If the 
ideas of the Convention on this matter were not clear, 
nor well settled; they did not at least overlook its 
grave importance even in the midst of war and during 
the process of the king.* 

Louis was busy with his counse} in examining the 
immense mass of documents on which his defence was 
to be founded, Commissioners daiky brought the 
papers to the Temple, and the king examined them as 
carefully and coolly as if the matter had concerned 
some other person. Deséze prepared the written 
defence, which he wrote in four nights, being employed 
during the day in examining the documents with his 
colleagues. On the morning of the 26th of December, 
Louis againgappeared at the bar of the Convention, 
with his counsel, and Deséze read the defence of the 
prisoner.+ Desaéze did not surrender the principle of 
the king’s inviolability : he did not deny the sove- 
reignty of the nation, but a monarchica] government 
required the inviolability of its head; and the Consti- 
tution had given to the king this inviolability in the 
most absolute and unconditional terms; none of the 
provisions of the Constitution went further than to 
provide for the deposition of the king in certain cases. 
If the king was not to be allowed the privileges which 
the Constitution gave, he ought at least to have the 
privileges of every other citizen, such as the distinction 
between the jury of impeachment and the jury of trial, 
the power of challenge, tho majority of two-thirds,t 


* See ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxii., 189-—-274. 

tT Printed in ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxii, 2—57, It is too long 
to analyse fully: it is close and cogent. 

t As to the law on this matter, see the remarks of Merlin 
of Douay, ‘ Hist. Parl.” xxiii. 213, ; 
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and vote by ballot. ‘‘ Citizens, 1 will address you 
with the frankness of a free man: I look among you 
for judges, and I see only accusers.” As to the facts 
alleged against Louis, he divided them into two 
classes, those which preceded and those which followed 
the acceptation of the Constitution. He answered all 
the charges founded on acts or alleged acts prior to the 
acceptance of the Constitution: but there was one 
answer to all, and that was the Constitutional pact. 
He examined and answered the charges founded on 
acts or alleged acts posterior to the Constitution : these 
acts he divided into those for which the ministers were 
responsible; and those which were personal to the 
king. As to those acts which were the acts of his 
ministers, they might all be true, might be matter for 
reproach, matter for accusation, and yet Louis would 
not be responsible for them. As to the facts charged 
against the king personally, he denied them, or an- 
swered them, or showed their futility ; and as to the 
10th of August, he made a most complete reply: 
Louis had always refused to shed blood; he had 
always refused to give any order which might cause 
the loss of life, on the trying occasion of the 6th of 
October, and when he was at Varennes. He con- 
cluded in these terms: ‘“‘ Hear by anticipation what 
history will say; Louis ascended the throne at the age 
of twenty, and at the age of twenty upon the throne 
he set a virtuous example; he brought to the throne 
neither guilty weakness nor corrupting passions; he 
was economic, just, severe ; he always showed himself 
the friend of the people. If the peoplé desired the 
abolition of a grievous tax, he abolished it; if they 
demanded the abolition of servitude, he began by put- 
ting an end to it on his own domains; if the people 
asked for reform in criminal legislation, to mitigate 
the condition of those who were accused, he made these 
reforms. The people wished that thousands of French- 
men whom the rigour of our usages had deprived of 
rights which belong to citizens, should acquire or 
recover their rights, and he made the French enjoy 
these rights by his laws. The people wished for 
liberty, and he gave it. He even anticipated their 
demands by his concessions; and yet it is in the name 
of this people that it is now sought to Citizens, 
here I go no further. I pause in the presence of his- 
tory; consider that history will sit in judgment on 
your judgment, and the judgment of history will be 
the judgment of ages.” 

The king read a short paper, in which he declared 
that his conscience reproached him in nothing, and 
that his defenders had said the truth: he had never 
feared a public examination of his conduct; and he 
was most grieved at being charged with wishing to 
shed the blood of his people, and especially with the 
misfortunes of the 10th of August. The king wene 
back to the Temple ;* and a stormy discussion com- 





* Before he left, he was shown sv:.1e ke"s which had peen 
found at»the Tuileries, in the cf wtments of Thierry, the 
king’s valet, with a note to this effect in Thierry’s hand- 
writing: “ Keys which the king gave me at the Feuillans 
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menced, which was continued till the Assembly had 
made their final decree. On the 27th, St.-Just said, 
‘ If the king is innocent, the people are guilty.” This 
was to condemn the king; for who could dare to say 
that the people were guilty? He moved that every 
member should ascend the tribune, and declare ‘* Louis 
is or is not convicted.” The Girondins were still 
silent ; some of them were touched by the fallen state 
of Louis, but they wanted courage; and in their irre- 
solution they tried the expedient of shifting from them- 
selves the heavy responsibility of the king’s fate. On 
the 27th, Salles proposed that the Convention should 
decide on the guilt of Louis, and should refer to the 
primary assemblies the question of his death or his 
exile upon the general restoration of peace. The 
galleries this day were tumultuous beyond all prece- 
dent, even in the French Assemblies. On the 28th, 
Buzot said that be was in favour of condemning Louis 
to death, and appealing to the people for the confirm- 
ation of the sentence. But this was more objection- 
able than the motion of Salles: it was a direct appeal 
to civil war. Robespierre delivered a long and artful 
discourse: his principles gave him the merit of con- 
sistency: ‘* Tue true judgment of a king is the spon- 
taneous and universal movement of a people weary of 
tyranny, who break the sceptre in the hands of the 
tyrant who oppresses them; it is the surest, the most 
equitable, and the purest of all judgments.” He 
proved that the proposition for submitting to the 
primary assemblies the matter of Louis Capcet, would 
tend to a civil war; and it was his opinion that the 
Convention should declare Louis guilty, and worthy 
of death. The great orator of the Gironde had not yet 
spoken. Vergniaud felt for Louis, and perhaps he 
wished to save him. He began by attempting to fix 
the notiun of the sovereignty of the people, of which 
they were continually talking: ‘‘ It is the power of 
making laws, regulations; in a word, doing all the 
acts which concern the happiness of the social body: 
the ‘people exercise this power by themselves or by 
their representatives: in this latter case and it is ours, 
the decisions of the representatives of the people are 
executed as laws; but why? because they are pre- 
sumed to be the expression of the general will; from 
this presumption alone is their force derived ; this pre- 
sumption alone gives them the character which causes 
them to be respected.—Every act which proceeds from 
the representatives of the people is an act of tyranny, 
a usurpation of the sovereignty, if it is not submitted 
to the formal or tacit ratification of the people; the 
judgment, then, which you will pronounce on Louis 
ought to be submitted to one of these modes of ratifi- 
cation.” This was his argument, developed in a long 
ingenious speech, which produced some effect, but did 
not decide wavering opinions. The discussion con- 
tinued to the 7th of January, 1798. Brissot supported 
the proposition of Salles; Gensonné also, and he made 


12th of August, 1792.” One of these keys opened the 
“armoire de fer.” He admitted having given keys to 
Tinerry, but he would not acknowledge the key. 
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a violent attack on Robespierre: ‘‘ You finished your 
infamous diatribe,” said he to Robespierre, “ by ex- 
citing the people to avenge you, you and your friends, 
whom you call the Patriots, when the last of you shall 
be murdered, Calm yourself, Robespierre; you will 
never be massacred, and I think that you will not 
cause any one else to be massacred.” Gensonné was 
no prophet. On the 4th of January, Barrére pro- 
nounced a long discourse, in which he examined the 
question under all its forms: he argued against Verg- 
niaud’s exposition of the sovereignty: he maintained 
that the principle of true democracies is, ‘‘ that the 
nation which has the sovereign power must do itself all 
that it can do well; and that which it cannot do well, 
it must do by delegates or representatives ;" and he 
showed that the matter of the king was not one which 
the nation could properly consider. His moderate 
language, his specious though not vigorous argument, 
his suppleness and dexterity, perhaps decided the 
king’s fate. The insignificance of Desmoulins is res- 
cued from oblivion by his atrocious proposal, that 
Louis deserved death, and that a scaffold should be 
erected on the Place du Carrousel, to which he should 
be led, bearing a placard with the inscription, ‘* Per- 
jured, and a Traitor to the Nation,” 

On the 15th of January the question was put, “ Is 
Louis Capet guilty of conspiring against the liberty 
of the nation, and of attempts against the general 
security of the State?” Every member was required 
to appear at the tribune to give his vote, and to sign 
it; those who were absent were allowed to give their 
votes afterwards; and the members were permitted 
briefly to state the reason of their vote. Hight mem- 
bers were absent through sickness ; twenty were absent, 
being employed as commissioners. Thirty-seven, who 
signed their vote and gave reasons for it, had various 
opinions. Six hundred and eighty-three members 
simply gave the answer “ Yes.”"* The President 
declared Louis Capet guilty on this point. The next 
question was, ‘‘ Shall the judgment of the National 
Convention against Louis Capet be submitted to the 
ratification of the people?” Nine membefs were now 
absent from illness; and twenty on business, as before. 
Four refused to vote. Eleven assigned a reason for 
their vote. Two hundred and eighty-one voted for 
the ratification of the people: four hundred and 
eighty-three rejected the ratification by the people. 
The President declared that the National Convention 
had decreed that the sentence of Louis Capet shall not 
be referred to the ratification of the people. The whole 
day was occupied with the voting: the final question 
was reserved for the morrow. 

As the decisive moment approached, the agitation 
of Paris increased. When the piece called ‘ Ami des 
Lois’ was acted at the theatres, there were heard ex- 
pressions in favour of Louis XVI., and the jealous 
Commune ordered the suspension of the piece, and 
instructed the police not to allow any plays to be acted 


* All the names are printed in ‘Hist. Parlem.,’ xxiii, 
111, &e. 
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which might disturb the public tranquillity. The| 
Facobins talked of conspiracies to save Louis from 
punishment; and a part of the Convention did wish 
to save him by indirect means: if they only saved him 
for a time, they might hope that he would finally 
escape with his life. At an early hour on the 16th 
the galleries of the Convention were stocked with 
Jacobins, to keep an eye on the votes. The early part 
of the day was taken up with other business. Before 
the voting commenced, Lanjeimais moved that two- 
thirds of the votes should be necessary to constitute 
& majority. Danton, who was present to-day, main- 
tained that a simple majority was sufficient. Lanjuinais 
said, ‘‘ You have rejected all the forms which perhaps 
justice and certainly humanity required. We are 
supposed to be deliberating here in a free Convention ; 
but we deliberate under the daggers and the cannon 
of the factious.” The Assembly passed to the order 
of the day, on the ground that all the decrees of the 
Convention were founded on a simple majority. It 
was eight in the evening when the third question was 
proposed, ‘“* What punishment shall be inflicted on 
Louis XVI.?” 

The department of Haute-Garonne was called first; 
and Jean-Mailhe was the first man who was summoned 
to the tribune. He voted for death, with this addition, 
that if this vote was carried, the Assembly should dis- 
cuss whether it was for the public interest that the 
execution should take place immediately, or be de- 
ferred: and this proposal was quite independent of his 
vote. A great number of deputies voted for death, 
with the addition of what Mailhe had proposed. The 
voting went on all night, and was continued the next 
day till eight in the evening, when al] the votes had 
been taken. Jt was a trying time to many of the 
members, who intended to vote in favour of the king; 
and the resolution of some of them was shaken by the 
solemnity, which was in fact their own trial also. One 
by one they were called to ascend the tribune, and to 
give their vote in the midst of silence and in the face 
of the threatening galleries. The vote was heard in 
silence, but’ followed by murmurs, if it was not the 
vote of death. Vergniaud, who was touched by the 
calamities of Louis, and was not a sanguinary man,— 
Vergniaud, who, it is said, had declared that he could 
never condemn the unhappy king, faltered at the tri- 
bune, and his voice pronounced for death, with the 
addition which Mailhe had made. Thomas Payne 
voted for imprisonment and banishment at the peace ; 
Siéyes, his old rival (p. 187), now utterly contempt- 
ible, voted for death. Among the votes for death is 
the name of Cavaignac. The twenty-four deputies of 
Paris, with the exception of Manuel, Dusaulx, and 
Thomas, voted for death. Among them was Danton, 
and Robespierre, who gave a reason for his vote ; 
Collot d’Herbois, Marat, Sergent, and Panis; the great 
criminals of September, who merited death themselves, 
were voting for the death of Louis. But among them 


*¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xxi i, 25, &e. “ 
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was a still more despicable man: the duke of Orleans 
voted for ‘the death of his kinsman, and added a his 
reason: “ Solely occupied with my duty, convinced 
that all those who have attacked or shall hereafter 
attack the sovereignty of the people merit death, I vote 
for death.” * This was hypocrisy and cowardice. 

Wher the votes were counted, the President informed 
the Assembly of a letter written by the Chevalier 
Ocariz, chargé d'affaires of Spain in France, to the 
French minister for foreign affairs, in which the Spani- 
ard prayed the French minister to ask of the Con- 
vention time enough to allow the King of Spain to 
use his good offices in restoring peace between France 
and the hostile powers: it was an indirect way of 
asking for the life of Louis. But the Assembly would 
not hear the letter, and Danton said if they were of his 
mind they would forthwith proclaim war against Spain, 
on the ground of this letter only. The council of 
Louis prayed to address the Convention. Robespierre 
resisted their request. 

The votes were counted: there were for death with- 
out any condition, 387; for imprisonment or condi- 
tional death, 334; and 28 were absent or did not vote. 

Vergniaud was president. In a mot&nful voice he 
said, ‘* I declare in the name of the National Conven- 
tion that the punishment which it has pronounced 
against Louis Capet is death.” 

The council of Touis were introduced, and Deséze 
read a note from Louis, written and signed by himsclf, 
in which he appealed to the nation from the sentence 
of the Convention. Malesherbes, with tears in his eves, 
prayed to be allowed to the following day to present 
his views on this question. Robespierre would speak : 
he was always speaking: he was inflexible, inaccessible 
to pity :-—‘‘ The decree is irrevocable; the decree has 
been promulgated for the pressing interest of te public 
safety ; it cannot be recalled; it cannot even be dis- 
cussed without prejudice to first principles.” The 
Convention followed Robespierre. 

It remained to settle whether the execution shbuld 
be deferred. On the 19th of January the question was, 
‘Shall the execution of the sentence of Louis Capet 
be deferred?” The opinion of Thomas Payne was 
read : ‘‘ Citizens,” he said, ‘“‘I sincerely regret the 
vote which the Convention has given for the punish- 
ment of death.—France has now only one ally, the 
United States of America.—I can assure you that 
the execution of Louis will cause universal sorrow 
there.—If I could speak French, I would go down to 
your bar, and in the name of all my American brethren 
I would present a petition for the suspension of the 
execution of Louis. Citizens, give not to the despot of 
England the pleasure of seeing the man mount the 
scaffold who assisted in rescuing from their chains my 
dear brethren of America.”” Only 690 members voted : 
for the suspension of the sentence there were 310; 
against it, 380. On the motion of Cambacérés it was 
decided that the executive council should inform Louis 


& e 


* ‘Hist. Parl.,’ xxlii., 168, where all the votes are given. 
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in the course of the day of the decree, and cause it to 
be executed within twenty-four hours after notice 
should be given to him. 

Every effort to save the king had failed, and his 
death was now certain. The triumphant Jacobins were 
active and vigilant in taking all means for securing 
their victory, that there should be no chance of their 
victim escaping them. At the close of a tumultuous 
session of the 18th, when the president had quitted 
the chair, and about three hundred members were left 
standing in the hall, Santerre impudently got on the 
tribune, about midnight, and comforted all who were 
present by assuring them that there was perfect tran- 
quillity, and that the sentence of the king should be 
executed with great solemnity. But ‘ this punishment 
of a king, in the midst of a country which three years 
before, by its habits, usages, and laws, was an absolute 
monarchy, seemed still doubtful, and only became 
credible after the event.”—(Thiers. ) 

The king had not seen his family since the 14th of 
December. Malesherbes, overpowered with emotion, 
first communicated to him the fatal sentence ; the intel- 
ligence of which he received without surprise or agita- 
tion, and all his care was to comfort the venerable old 
man and his servant Cléry. After they parted, the 
king never saw Malesherbes again. Garat, the mini- 
ster of justice, Lebrun, of foreign affairs, Grouvelle, the 
secretary of the council, and others, went to the Temple 
at two o'clock on Sunday, the 20th of January, Garat 
with his hat on, told him that they had come to co 12 


municate the decrees of the Convention, which nee 


velle read from a paper with a faltering voice. \ ing ; 
heard his sentence without emotion,;Qqude ae at his 
from Grouvelle, and put it in his pock her. 


read a letter, dated that day, and footesese cent? 
vention, ‘in which he requested au ,, StP * 
prepare himself to appear before Goa y the 
permission to have a priest ; also to be rai?¥® 


ya 
Con- 


the continual surveillance which he was then 
to ste his family without witnesses, aye Ye | ashey 
might be allowed to leave France: he g Gectihuo- 


the bounty of the nation all those who were dependent | the abbé spent the night in the same room. 
The name of the priest, which he gave on | slept sound till five, when he got up. Cléry prepared the 


on him. 
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bers of the council of the Commune, who were that day 
sitting at the Temple, were more brutal than usual: 
they searched the Abbé Edgeworth’s pockets, to see 
that he was not bringing poison or a dagger. When 
the Abbé was introduced to the king, Garat and the 
rest who were there retired, and the king closed the 
door. Edgeworth threw himself on his knees and 
kissed the king’s hand, which he bathed with tears, 
Louis affectionately raised him from the ground, and 
led him to the closet, where he read over his last will 
tohim.® He asked about the condition of the clergy, 
and intreated Edgeworth to assure the Archbishop of 
Paris that he died in his communion. It was eight 
o’clock : Louis rose and begged the Abbé to wait; he 
was going to see his family for the last time. The 
Commissioners of the Commune refused to comply fully 
with the order of the Convention to allow the king to 
see his family without witnesses, The Commissioners 
said he must see them in theAeating-room; the door 
would be shut, but they woul/*have their eyes on him 
through the glass. 

At half-past eight phe queer: came, leading her son 
by the hand, and os y the king’s sister and 


daughter. be along all threw themselves into the king's 
arms, and the eng was Only interrupted by sighs 
and sobs. It was 4 scene Of sorrow and lamentation 


which lasted near two hours. At last the ‘king rose 
from t+~ -hair on which he had been seated, with his 
Security Oiging to him, and moved towards the door. 
to appihised to see them again at seven the next morn- 
it; thea \e saw them no more. His daughter fainted 
Yp"Yamily cligand Cléry and Madame Elizabeth supported 
brie nragice more embracing them all the king said, 
bers ewell, Farewell,” tore himself away, and rejoined 


ss Fa¥hng confessot. Louis soon recovered his tranquillity, 


and as he wished to hear mass and receive the eucharist, 


They madd objections: priests, they said, had some- 
times mixeq@ poison in the consecrated wafer. At last 
they consented. 
The king went to bed about one in the morning, and 
The king 


.| the abbé fos to the council sitting in the Temple. 


“4 
the 
sked | 


a bit of paper, not in his own handwriting, was M. | altar in the room, and the king heard mass and took 


Edgeworth de Firmont. Garat presented the letter to 
the Convention, who granted him a priest, and per- 
mission to see his family; and they “‘ authorized the 
executive council to reply to Louis, that the nation, 
always magnanimous and always just, would consider 
the situation of his family.” They refused the respite. 

The king had named to Malesherbes the Abbé 
Edgeworth as the priest whom he would wish to see 
if he should be condemned to death, which he expected 
from the first; but he desired the Abbé to be informed 
that if he had any personal fears, he begged that he 
would recommend to him a fit person. The Abbé had 
no fear, and he gladly undertook to administer to the 
king the consolations of religion, He went to the 
Temple it: Garat’s carriage, composed and tranquil, 
‘ while the minister of justice was ill at ease, The mem- 


the eucharist ; after which he retired to his closet, and 
taking Cléry by both hands thanked him for his faithful 
services. He gave him a sea] for his son, and a ring 
and a packet of hair for the queen. He asked for a pair 
of scissors to cut his hair, that he might not have to 
submit to this at the hands of the executioner. Cléry 
applied to the council, but they refused the request. 
The drums were beating; the armed sections were 
assembling; doors and windows were closed in Paris; 
it was not a day of rejoicing. The Convention, the 
Commune, the Executive Council, the Jacobins, all 
were sitting. Ample preparation had been made to 
prevent any attempt at rescue, if a rescue was ever 


* The Testament of Louis XVI. has been often prin ie 
ae bed xxiii, 345; Bertrand de Moteville, ‘ nals,’ 
%% ah Cc. 
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thought of; till the tragedy was over there was anxicty 
and doubt. Santerre appeared at eight to lead the 
king to execution. The king was ready; he had re- 
solved to spare his family another painful interview. 
Ile offered a paper to one of the municipality officers, 
and prayed him to transmit it to the Commune. It 
was his Testament: the man to whom he offered it, 
Jacques Roux, had been a priest. He refused to take 
it, and answered that his only business was to conduct 
the king to execution. Another person took charge of 
the paper, and the procession left the Temple. The 
Abbé Edgeworth was in a carriage with the king, and 
two officers of gendarmerie. The carriage went slow, 
and the way was long. The king was reading in the 
breviary of the abbé. The streets were lined with 
armed men: there was deep tinbroken silence. On the 
Place de la Révolution, formerly the Place Louis XV., 
a large space had been left free around the scaffold, and 
it was garnished with artillery. A body of federates 
surrounded the space, and behind them were the rabble, 
who showed signs of joy. A few minutes before ten 
the carriage was on the spot, and Louis came out. 
Three or four executioners presented themselves to 
take off his upper dress, but he did it himself. When 
they were going to cut his hair and tie his hands, the 
outrage roused his indignation, and he seemed pre- 
paring t8 resist. The abbé, who was still by his side, 
said, ‘* Endure this insult as a last resemblance to the 
God who will reward you.” He submitted, his hair 
was cut, his hands were tied, and he ascended the 
scaffold. He advanced towards the crowd with a firm 
countenance, and said, in a clear loud voice, ‘‘ French- 
men, I die innocent ; I pardon my enemies; and I wish 
that my blood may be to the advantage of the French, 
and may appease the anger of God.”* He was going 
to say more, but the drums beat and drowned his voice: 
the executioners stretched him beneath the axe of the 
guillotine, and as it was going to descend, the abbé 
addressed to him his last words, “Son of St. Louis, 
ascend to heaven.” ‘The scaffold was drenched with 
the blood of the king of the French. Some dipped in 
it handkerchiefs, some the end of their pikes. 

One of the self-conatituted judges of Louis died 


* These words are given with some variations; but the 
substance is the same. The 185th No. of the ‘ Révolution 
de Paris,” which is the authority for these words, does not 
mention the last words of Edgeworth, which were only 
addressed to the king, just as the axe was descending. 
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before the man whom he had condemned. Michel 
Lepelletier de Saint Fargeau, of ancient family and im- 
mense wealth, had joined the popular side; and the 
measure of the proyress which he had made in Jacobin- 
ism is the appsobatioa of Robespierre. He voted for 
the king’s death, and on the 20th of December a young 
man named Paris, one of the constitutional guard of 
Louis, found him at the Palais Royal, where he had 
just dined. ‘‘ Are you Lepelletier?” said Paris, ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘What opinion had you in the affair of the king?” 
‘IT voted for death according to my conscience.” 
Villain! take your reward,” said Paris, and plunged 
his sword into Lepelletier’s heart. The Convention 
buried Lepelletier in the Pantheon, and gave him a 
public funeral. The body of Louis was taken in a 
covered tumbril to the cemetery of the Madeleine, and 
thrown into a grave with quick-lime.* 

The trial of Louis was the grand act of hypocrisy of 
the Revolution; the chief actors were the Convention ; 
the sincere and fanatical were few; the timid, many; 
the hypocrites, still more. They appealed to posterity, 
and posterity must be their judge. ‘‘ With unheard-of 
hypocrisy towards men, towards God, and their own 
consciences, for without such a complication of it their 
conduct is inexplicable, even this action, which so little 
admitted of any cloak, was contrived, and carried into 
execution, under pretence of authority and liberty, . 
and by professing the forms of justice in an arraignment 
and trial, like to what is used in regular legal proce- 
dures. No age indeed can show an example of hypo- 
crisy parallel to this.” f 


* «TMist. Parl,’ xxiii., 361. Chénier said in the Conven- 
tion, “ Lepellctier, immortalized by his assassination, shows 
you the civic palm of the martyrs of liberty: he has taken 
his place among the Barnveldts and the Sidneys.”” French 
revolutionary comparisons are seldom exact. See’also ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxiv., J, and 10, &c. 

+ Bp. Butler’s Sermon, Jan. 30, 1740—41, on the text, 
1 Peter, ii., 16: “ And not using your liberty for a cloak of 
maliciousness, but as the servants of God.” Compare La- 
martine, ‘ Llistoire des Girondins,’ xxxv., 27. 

Different narratives of the execution of Louis are printed 
in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxiii., 298-—-361. There is a variance 
in many small particulars: there is none in the evidence as 
to the king’s courage. He died with the faith and the con- 
stancy of a martyr. The filthy author of the ‘ Oraison 
funébre de Louis Capet,’ the Véritable pére Duchesne, says, 
‘“ He was firm, and a bigot to the last moment.” 
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Tue execution of the French king produced the 


bins had gained their great victory more easily than 


result which some of the revolutionists expected: it | they expected: they were masters in Paris, and they 


engaged France in a struggle to maintain the Revolu- 
tion, from which she could not withdraw, The Jaco- 


had only to secure the opinion of the departments, 
which was by no means universally in their favour. 
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On the 28rd of January, the Convention published an 
address to the French people on the execution of the 
king, which was drawn up by Barrére.* The Giron- 
ding saw in the death of Louis the prelude to an attack 
on themselves. One of their party had moved and 
carried a resolution for inquiry into the massacres of 
September; but the affair ended in nothing. On the 
23rd of January, Roland wrote a long letter to the 
Convention, in which he offered his resignation, which 
was accepted. The retirement of Roland was a blow 
to the Gironde, who indemnified themselves by an 
attack on the mal-administration of Pache, the minister 
of war; and on the 8rd of February, 1793, Pache 
was replaced by general Beurnonville, the friend of 
Dumouriez. War with all Europe was now imminent, 
and the general defence and finance were the questions 
of the day. 

The three declared enemies of France were the king 
of Sardinia, Austria, and Prussia. A new and more 
dangerous enemy was provoked by the Republic. 
Great Britain had maintained a strict neutrality, and 
had shown every disposition to keep clear from all 
interference in French affairs. Kersaint said in the 
Legislative Assembly, on the 18th of September, 1792, 
‘‘ There only remains one nation in Europe, whose 
neutrality is clearly declared with respect to France ; 
and that is England: yet there are no means left un- 
employed to irritate the English who are now in 
France—at the present moment everything is done 
that can annoy strangers, and particularly the Eng- 
lish.” + After the 10th of August the British ambas- 
sador left Paris. On the 30th of January, 1798, 
Lebrun, the minister of foreign affairs, informed the 
Convention, that on the arrival of the news of the 
death of Louis in England, the French ambassador, 
Chauvelin, had received his passport, and the British 
court had gone into mourning. But the conduct of 
the French Republic had before this excited general 
alarm in Europe. The 10th of August and the pro- 
clamation of a Republic, were an attack on the prin- 
ciple of royalty; the massacres of September had 
shocked the feelings of humanity; a decree of the 
Convention of the 19th of November, 1792, had offered 
fraternity and assistance to all people who wished to 
receive their liberty; and the decree of the 15th of 
December passed upon the ‘‘ Report of Cambon, as to 
the conduct to be observed by the French generals in 
the countries occupied by the arms of the Republic,” 
distinctly declared, among other things, that in all 
eountries, which then were or should be occupied by 
the armies of the French Republic, the French gene- 
rals must proclaim “ the sovereignty of the people and 
the suppression of all existing authorities.” ~ The 


* ‘Hist. Parl.,’ xxiii, 349. It begins, “Citizens, the 
tyrant is no more.” The assassination of Lepelletier fur- 
nished a large part of the matter. The address is signed by 
Vergniaud, as president. 

+ ‘ Hist. Parl.,” xviii., 2. 

{ ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxi, 351. This decree has been already 
referred to. 
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Jacobin leaders in Franve relied on the sympathy of 
a large part of the English nation;® in which, how- 
ever, they were signally mistaken; for most of those 
who at first hailed with delight the new-born freedom 
of France, were now cooled or disgusted; and the 
addresses from the London Corresponding and other 
Scaieties, after the massacres of September, were no 
evidence of the opinion of the nation. Pitt, the Eng- 
lish prime minister, complained that the French, upon 
conquering Belgium, had opened the navigation of the 
Schelde, which was closed against the people of the 
Low Countries by the treaty of Minster; he com- 
plained of the decree of the 19th of November, and 
of the designs which France had upon Holland, the 
ally of Great Britain. Lord Grenville, in his corre- 
spondence with Chauvelin, distinctly stated the condi- 
tions on which Great Britain would continue on 
friendly terms with France; and these were, that 
France should keep within her own territory, “ without 
insulting other governments, disturbing their tran- 
quillity, or violating their rights.’’ After the decrees 
of the French Convention and the declaration of Lord 
Grenville, it was immaterial which country first pro- 
claimed war: the principles of the French Republic 
and those of the British Government were directly 
opposed, The French would meddle everywhere ; the 
English ministry required them to keep at home, and 
molest nobody. 

Brissot was the man who had urged the declaration 
of war against the king of Hungary and of Bohemia; 
and Brissot, on the 1st of February, 1798, in the 
name of the Committee of General Security, made his 
report on the relations between France and England. 
“* Citizens,” he said in the beginning of his report, 
“the English court wishes for war; you can no longer 
doubt it.” The draft of the proposed decree for a 
declaration of war against Great Britain and the Stadt- 
holder of Holland, was prefaced with the grounds on 
which this measure was founded; and these were, the 
conduct of the king of England, “ principally since the 
revolution of the 10th of August, 1792:” in fact, no 
ground of complaint prior to that date is alleged. Of 
the alleged acts of hostility, the most distinct was the 
‘* refusal to recognize the ambassador of the French 
Republic, though furnished with credentials,’ On 
hearing the report, the Convention in the same sitting 
declared war against the King of Great Britain and the 
Stadtholder of the United Provinces.+ 

To resist a new enemy, so formidable on the sea 


* See the answer of the Président Grégoire, ‘ Hist. Pacl.,’ 
xx,, 377, to the address of the Allobroges. 

t ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxiv., 200; and the ‘Ilistoire de ta rup- 
ture de la France avec l’Angleterre,’ in the same volume. 
Compare Thiers, ‘ Hist ,’ ii., c. 2.—It is difficult to read with 
patience the vague assertions of the French historians in such 
matters as this, when national antipathies operate. The 
grounds of the quarrel are simple enough ; and if France had 
not proclaimed war,-Great Britain would soon have done it. 
The communication made to Chauvelin is precise, and leaves 
no doubt. 
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and possessed of such immense resources, required all 
the efforts of the young Republic. Cambon made an 
elaborate report in the name of the Committee of 
Finance. He stated the amount of assignats in circu- 
lation on the 26th of January, 1793, at 2,387,460,040 
livres; but he showed that there was sti]] an immense 
mass of national property at the disposal of the State, 
which had been lately increased by the decrees for the 
sale of episcopal] palaces, houses formerly possessed by 
the order of Malta, and by colleges; and from other 
sources. He estimated all this property at more than 
3,170,000,000 livres; and he showed various sources 
from which it would be still further increased ; such, for 
instance, as the sale of the property of the emigrants, 
which alone Roland had estimated at 3,000,000,000 
livres. One of the sources is rather curious: ‘‘ The 
amount of the indemnity which will be due to the 
Republic from the people to whom the success of the 
French arms shall have procured liberty and equality.” 
Upon this report the Convention decreed the creation 
of 800,000,000 additional assignats. 

Though Dumouriez had lost much of his popularity 
by his half-revolutionary measurcs in Belgium, the 
leading Jacobins did not think that they could do 
without him; and even Robcspierre defended the 
general, and threw all blame, that might be imputed 
to him, “on his friends of the Gironde. The Conven- 
tion restored to him his two commissariat officcrs, 
Malus and Petit-Jean, promised him all necessary 
supplies, and adopted his plan for the next campaign. 
Dumouriez set out for Antwerp, to execute his scheme 
of invading Holland; and he was in this city when the 
Convention declared war against the King of Great 
Britain and the Stadtholder. The Convention, upon 
declaring war, had resolved to raise the military force 
of France to 500,000 men, part of which was to act on 
the defensive in the east and south, along the front 
of the Pyrennees, and on the coasts; the rest were to 
act on the offensive on the northern frontier, But the 
effective force actually raised did not exceed 270,000 
men; of which number there were 100,000 men in 
different parts of Belgium, and 25,000 on the Mosel. 
To complete the projected number of men, it was 
decreed that recruits should be raised among the 
National Guards. 

In pursuance of the plan of Dumouriez all the 
Zisposable forces had been drawn, on the 19th of 
January, from the department of Nord, and the gar- 
risons in the Belgian towns of Bruges, Ostend, Gand, 
and Dendermonde; and all this force had been marched 
to Antwerp. After the declaration of war against 
England and Holland, when those two states were 
joining their forces to those of the enemies of France, 
it seemed impossible that the French should maintain 
themselves in the Low Countries. The French troops 
encamped on the Roer and the Meuse were not masters 
of the country: Maastricht was not in their hands; and 
ptince Frederick of Brunswick had entered the duchy 
of Clevés, on the 80th of Januaiy, with 25,000 Prus- 
sians and Hanoveriane. If the general-in-chief had 
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evacuated the Low Countries, he would have done it 
at the risk of being sent to,the scaffold ; and independ- 
ent of this reason, Dumouriez was not disposed to 
retreat. He resolved to advance and to conquer Hol- 
land. His plans were always gigantic, like his own 
ambitious and somewhat incoherent views. Master of 
Holland and the Low Countries, he dreamed that he 
could give them a constitution, send away the commis- 
sioners of the Convention, and dictate to the Jacobins 
of Paris his own terms. The French troops entered 
the territory of Holland on the 17th of February, 1798, 
and posted themselves in cantonments between Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Breda. On the 22nd, Dumouriez left 
Antwerp with the artillery and the rest of his force. 
The French took Breda on the 24th of February. 
Klundert and Gertruydenberg, both on the south side 
of the Biesbosch, fell into their hands; and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Steenbergen, and Willenstad, were blockaded. 
Dumouriez had fixed his head-quarters at Roowaert, 
on the Biesbosch, opposite to Dordrecht, and his 
soldiers had constructed straw huts among the sands 
which line this arm of the sea. He was busy in 
getting ready boats to enable him to cross the water ; 
but the success of the French on the banks of the 
Meuse compelled Dumouriez to return to the army of 
Belgium, early in March, and he left colonel] Thouvenot 
in command of the troops which were destined for the 
invasion of Holland. 

Roland had resigned, but this did not satisfy the 
Jacobins, who said that he ought to be brought to 
trial; and they accused him of peculation. Claviére, 
Lebrun, and Beurnonville, they also denounced as 
intriguers and traitors. It happened that Chambon, 
the mayor of Paris, a feeble man, had sense enough to 
know his weakness, and he resigned his office; and 
the Jacobins contrived to gct Pache elected. Pache 
had shown himself very tractable as a minister; and if 
if he were equally docile as mayor of Paris, he would 
be a treasure to the Jacobins. The inquiry into the 
bloody days of September were still hanging over the 
days of the guilty, when “a deputation of the defenders 
of the Republic, one and indivisible, assembled at the 
Jacobins, in the strect of St. Honoré,” appeared at the 
bar to protest against the proceedings being continued. 
After an angry discussion, in which neither Danton, 
Robespierre, nor Marat, took any part, the proceedings 
were all quashed; the Septembrizers, as they were 
called, were relieved from all uneasiness on this score. 
The communal council of Paris had been long trying 
to bring the committee of surveillance to a reckoning ; 
and the council informed the Convention, on the 28rd 
of January, that certain members of this committee, 
who were members of the Convention, did not appear 
when they were summoned. One of the sections pre- 
sented a petition to the Convention on this matter, 
directed against Panis, Sergent, and Tallien. Panis 
said that he was almost choked with indignation; he 
could not conceive why they should be pursued so 
furiously for their accounts : “ we have no-aceounts to 
give." The Convention had, however, made a decree 
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mat they should aceount; but they now passed to the 
order of the day simply: they made no reference to 
their decree ; they left the matter as it was; the virtu- 
ous Panis was untouched. The Convention would not 
inquire either into the blood or the plunder of Sep- 
tember. 

The question of subsistence recurred again. Réal, 
in a report of the 7th of February, stated that the 
difference between the prices of grain and flour pur- 
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soap had become twice as dear. There seemed no 
remedy to the suffering people, except to fix a price 
for commodities ; but even the leading Jacobins resisted 
this, for they had learned enough from experience to 
kvow that such a measure would only increase the 
want of confidence and make matters worse, Marat, 
who £21 lucid intervals, was too unsteady to be right 
for more than a moment, In the morning of the 25th 
of February he wrote in his journal: “In every 
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The report stated that the municipality must either 
raise the price of bread or have recourse to an extraor- 
dinary tax. The municipality could not think of 
raising the price of bread at such a time: nothing was 
left but to tax the rich. The Convention gave the 
Commune of Paris power to reise 4,000,000 livres, 
to be levied on immoveable property and moveables, 
but to be so regulated as to moveables, that it should 
not touch the poor class, should be moderate on 
the iniddle class, and weigh murc heavily on large 
properties. This scheme delighted Cambon: “ by such 
meaus,” he said, “ you will realize the equality, which 
some people conser chimerical.” Cambon was right: 
aseries of such ieeauiss would make all equally poor. 

On the 12th of February the deputies of the forty- 
eight sections of Paris presented a petition to the 
Convention. The beginning of the address of the 
spokesman ofthe deputation contains the truth, some- 
what strangely expressed: ‘It is not enough to have 
declared that we are French republicans; it is neces- 
sary that the people be happy; the people must have 
bread, for when there is no bread, there are no laws, no 
liberty, no Republic.” The remedy which the deputa- 
tion proposed was, that neither agriculturists nor 
merchants should sell a sack of wheat of the weight 
of 250)bs. for more than twenty-five livres, under the 
penalty of six years’ imprisonment for the first offence, 
and death for the second. Even Marat opposed this 
proposition, as subversive of all order and as tending 
to destroy the free circulation of grain. The Con- 
vention refused the petitioners the honours of the 
sitting ; the spokesman had addressed the Convention 
in the name of his brethren of the departments without 
having any authority. The excessive issue of assignats 
had made everything dear: sugar, coffee, candles, 
and soap had all risen greatly in price, and the wages 
of labour had not increased in proportion to the depre- 
ciation of the paper money. The washerwomen of 
Paris presented a petition on the 24th of February, in 
which they declared that all the articles which they 
used had become so dear, that the poorer class must 
soon go without clean linen; and yet there was no 
deficiency in the commodities; it was the price only 
that was excessive, and the washerwomen blamed the 
accabareurs and the money-dealers. Within one month 
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end to all malversation.” Marat’s advice was well 
received by those who were ready to act even 
witkont it. At ten in the morning on the same day, 
there were numbers of women at the bakers’ doors, but 
the hs+ad was given out in tolerable quiet, under the 
supe mntendence of the commissioners of the sections. 
Abo:t eight the people assembled at the doors of those 
who dealt in sugar and coffee, candles, soap, and the 
like. Men went about giving the dealers notice to sell 
their articles at the price which should be named, if 
they wished their property to be respected. There 
were more women than men in this tumultuous assem- 
blage; but there were men in womens’ dregs who had 
not even taken the precaution to shave themselves. 
Some of the women had pistols at their girdles. The 
people compelled the dealers to deliver to them sugar, 
soap, candles, and other articles, at prices much below 
the market rate; and some things were carried off 
without being paid for. <A circumstance happened 
that is truly characteristic: one dealer gave out his 
wares without choosing to take money, on the condi- 
tion that he should only deliver to each person a pound: 
they accused him of giving short weight. The journals 
of the time say that there were well-dressed women 
among the pillagers, and ‘* emissaries paid by the civil 
lists of all Europe:” this is the usual style of the 
writings of that day. A great number of shops were 
plundered, and articles were carried off whéch were not 
in ordinary use among the people. Brandy and other 
liquors were taken; the people tasted everything, 
and helped themselves. Santerre was out of the way 
as usual: he was said to be at Versailles; and there 
was no order given to restore tranquillity. At last 
Santerre appeared, and the orders were given to dis- 
perse the thieves; the battalion of the Brestois, which 
was at Paris, was very active, and finally the dealers 
were delivered from the visits of their unwelcome 
customers. 

The Jacobins had a meeting on the evening of the 
25th. Marat said that the disturbances were owing to 
a very natural cause, the excessive price of articles 
of the first necessity. So far he was right; but he 
added, inconsistently enough, that the disturbances 
were caused by counter-revolutionists, whose plan was 
to carry back Roland, their god, to the ministty of the 
interior. Robespierre said that it was all a plot con- 
trived against the patriots: ‘‘ There are intriguers who 
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wish to destroy the patriots; there is a just indignation 
in the heart of the people: I have maintained in the 
midst of persecutions, and without support, that the 
people are never wrong; I dared to proclaim this truth 
at a time when it was not yet recognized: the course 
of the Revolution has developed it.” Robespierre de- 
clared that he had been a witness of this popular 
movement; he had seen among the honest citizens 
foreigners and opulent men ‘in the respected dress 
of sans-culottes;" he had heard declamations, not 
against the intriguing and counter-revolutionary part 
of the Convention, which sits in the place that was 
once occupied hy the aristocrats of the Constituent, 
but against the Mountain, against the deputies of Paris, 
and the Jacobins, whom they represented as accapareurs. 
* The people ought to rise, not to get sugar, but to strike 
to the earth the brigands.’’ In the Convention, on the 
26th, Salles denounced Marat for inciting the people 
to pillage, and one of the secretaries read his number 
of the twenty-fifth, which was followed by loud cries 
for the impeachment of Marat, who only laughed and 
uttered the words, ‘‘ Les cochons, les imbéciles.” ‘‘ As 
to the impeachment,” he said, “ they could not im- 
peach him, for they had decreed liberty of speech ; and 
for his part, he should move that the statesmen should 
be sent to a Junatic asylum :” this was the name that 
he gave t@ the members of the cé¢é droit. In the 
discussion thut followed all order and deccncy were 
forgotten. Bancal moved that Marat be expelled pro- 
visionally, and that he be confined in order to ascertain 
if he was mad, and that the physician should declare 
forthwith—that ‘‘ Bancal is mad,” cried out a member. 
Marat said that the Convention had neither decency 
nor justice; he urged them to vote his impeachment, 
that so they might cover themselves with infamy. At 
last, on the motion of Maulde, it was decreed that the 
minister of justice should be instructed to prosecute 
the authors and instigators of the late troubles. The 
Convention believed, or affected to believe, in counter- 
revolutionary schemes formed by emigrants and fo- 
reigners. Domiciliary visits were ordered to be made 
all through France; and the law as to passports, which 
the Convention had decreed, on the 26th, to put in 
force, was made still more strict. 

The furious passions of the opposing parties were 
now roused to the utmost pitch: menaces were daily 
heard, many of the deputies went armed, insurrection 
was talked of, and the Convention, it was said, required 
purging. The Gironde had no plan, and they had no 
power; for though opinion in the departments was in 
their favour, they had no means of resistance at Paris. 
They had not succeeded in organizing a force from the 
departments, and many of the federates who had come 
to Paris had either been gained over to the other side, 
or had gone to the armies. An attempt to put the 
armed force of Paris at the disposal of the minister of 
the interior instead of the Commune, had failed through 
the opposition of the Mountain. The formation of the 
new Constitution did not give them much hope, for 
Condorcet’s report had been read, and the Jacobins 
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did not like his work: it savoured of aristocracy.* It 
seemed as’ if the Convention Would have plenty of work 
at present in governing France and resisting the enemy, 
and that the completion of the Constitution must be 
deferred. The enemies of the Gironde were equally 
perplexed in their councils. The Jacobins were em- 
ployed in the month of February in discussing Dubois- 
Crancés plan for the organization of the army,+ Con- 
dorcet’s ‘‘ Projet de Constitution,” which had been 
presented to the Convention, and whether the primary 
assemblies should withdraw their authority from those 
deputies who had voted for the appeal to the people in 
the matter of the king. These deputies were now 
designated by the name of “ Appelans."” The propo- 
sition to expel the ‘‘ Appelans” from the Convention 
came from the Jacobins of Marseille, and it was dis- 
cussed at the Jacobins in Paris. Desfieux said that 
the majority of the affiliated societies called for the 
expulsion of the deputies who had been faithless to the 
cause of the people. Robespierre opposcd the propo- 
sition only because it was impolitic to engage the 
citizens in new elections while the country was in 
danger, and they had to subject to the “ crucible of 
analysis and discussion the Constitution of which the 
intriguers have sketched an insidious plan.’"—'' Those 
whom it is proposed to drive from the Convention are 
known intriguers, and they would be replaced by in- 
triguers covered with the mark of patriotism.” Robes- 
pierre perhaps feared that a proposal to purify the 
Convention might lead to a general election, and that 
the Mountain might lose in the struggle. He hated 
the Gironde, Roland, Brissot, Guadet, and Vergniaud, 
but he dared not yet attack the national representation. 
He could not see his way clearly; he doubted of the 
safety of the revolution: always suspicious, he was 
now more suspicious than ever, and he dreamed of 
nothing but plots against the defenders of liberty. 

In the mean time the French arms were suffering 
reverses in the Low Countries. The prince of Saxe- 
Coburg, who had distinguished himself in the recent 
campaigns against the Turks, arrived at Cologne and 
took the command of the Austrian army. Clairfayt, 
who was with 30,000 men between the Rhine and th: 
Erfft, had pushed forward detachments as far as Jiilich, 
Ruremonde, and Venloo. Beaulieu, with his own 
force and the remnant of the army of the duke of Saxe- 
Teschen, was in Luxembourg; and the prince of 
Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, with a small army, held Tréves, 
Twenty-five thousand Austrians were advancing to the 
Rhine between Cologne and Wesel, to co-operate 
with prince Frederick of Brunswick, who, as already 
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t Garat, in his ‘Mémoires,’ already cited, draws a curious 
picture of Robespierre’s suspicious disposition. He could 
tolerate no difference of opinion: he saw only plots and 
traitors around him: he was timid and suspicious: he pos- 
sessed the elements of inexorable tyranny. The -sincerity 
of his belief in counter-revolutionary schemes can harily be 
doubted. In some things his credulity was unbounded. 
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stated, had entered the duchy of Cléves with the inten- 
tion of aiding the Hollanders. On the Ist of March 
the Austrians fell upon the advanced guard of the 
French, and carried the entrenchments of Aldenhoven. 
The French were next driven out of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and compelled to retire to Liége. The Imperialists 
following up their advantages, drove before them suc- 
cessively all the divisions of the French army, from 
Visé, Maastricht, Liége, Ruremonde, and Tongres, as 
far as St. Tron, where the French rested on the 6th 
ond 7th of March. On the &th the French army was 
at Tirlemont, and on the 9th behind Louvain, in order 
to cover Belgium. There the troops anxiously waited 
for the arrival of Dumouriez, who reached the camp 
on the 13th of March. 

The news of this retreat caused great tumult in Paris, 
and fresh outcries against the traitors and counter- 
revolutionists. Lacroix, one of the commissioners in 
Belgium, made a report, to the effect that the French 
troops being dispersed about Aix-lu-Chapelle on a line 
of too great extent, had not been able to resist: the 
enemy had penctrated between the different divisions, 
which were unable to rally without the loss of part 
of their mat@ial. Robespicrre spoke: he said that 
their resources were immense; it was true that they 
had suffered a reverse, but they must purge the armies 
of the aristocratic spirit which had sought refuge there 
among the officers; the Convention must elevate itself 
to the height of the divine character with which it was 
invested, the divine mission of creating liberty and 
directing its omnipotent impulse to the overthrow of 
tyranny and the prosperity of nations; the sword of 
the law must be always suspended over the head 
of powerful conspirators and of perfidious generals ; 
the nation would second the zeal of the Convention ; 
one cry, Vengeance for Liberty, would re-echo to the 
extremities of the Republic; aristocracy would be 
crushed, and the patriots would again raise their lofty 
and triumphant head.—The most unwarlike of the 
members of the Convintion breathed into them the 
spirit of defiance to their enemies, and the Convention 
commenced its career of terrific energy. It was ducreed 
that every soldier of every rank, volunteer and regular, 
whether he had leave of absence or not, must imme- 
diately rejoin his corps; and the mjnister of war was 
to report to the Convention all the officers who had 
received leave of absence, and the grounds of the 
absence; also all the officers who were absent without 
leave, and not at their posts on the day on which the 
advanced posts of the Belgian army were attacked. On 
the motion of Danton, commissioners were appointed 
from the body of the Convention, to visit the forty- 
eight sections of Paris, to remind them of their oath 
to maintain liberty and equality, and to urge them in 
the name of the country to fly to the aid of their 
brethren in Belgium. It was decreed that commis- 
sioners should be sent on the same mission to every 
part of the Republic. 

The mayor of Paris, Pache, closed all the places of 
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to their sections to hear the commissioners of the Con- 
vention. A stirring proclamation was published, and 
the black flag, the signal that the country was in 
danger, was hoisted at the Hétel de Ville and on the 
towers of the metropolitan church. The sections re- 
sponded to the cal! of the Convention; and there was 
no want of men to hurry to the armies. Eighty-two 
members of the Convention, it was decreed, should sct 
out to rekindle the patriotism of the departments, and 
push the whole nation to the frontiers. The commis- 
sioners who visited the sections of Taris, reported to 
the Convention (9th March) that they found universal 
devotion and enthusiasm; but some of the sections 
complained of the rich, who would neither fight them- 
selves nor contribute to the expenses of the war; they 
complained of the treatment which the volunteers 
received from the officers, and that traitors and con- 
spirators were still unpunished. It was the same kind 
of cry that was heard on the 2nd of September. The 
sections called for the establishment of a revolutionary 
tribunal, a tribunal without appeal, to punish the 
enemies of the public weal. Carrier immediately con- 
verted the wishes of the sections into a motion. Lan- 
jJuinais proposed as an amendment to the proposal 
of a court without appeal, that this infliction should be 
limited to the department of Paris. No discussion 
was listened to: the Mountain and the galleties carried 
it by intimidation; and the Convention decreed the 
** establishment of an extraordinary criminal tribunal, 
without appeal], and without recourse to the court of 
cassation, for the trial of all traitors, conspirators, and 
counter-revolutionists.” On the motion of Danton, 
it was decreed that all persons imprisoned for debt 
should be set at liberty, ‘‘ such imprisonment being 
contrary to sound morality, to the rights of man, and 
the true principles of liberty.” <A pressing argument 
in favour of this measure was, that all the French were 
arming in the defence of their country, and debtors 
could fight, if they could not pay. St. André said 
that Danton’s motion did not go far enough; he moved 
that imprisonment for debt be abolished; and it was 
done; the excepted cases being left to b€ provided for 
by a special law. The Jacobins were encouraged by 
the day’s work and the prospects of the morrow. In 
the evening a party of armed men paid a visit to 
Gorsas, broke into his house, and destroyed his print- 
ing-presses and his property. Gorsas, with a pistol in 
his hand, escaped through his presence of mind. The 
printer of the ‘Chronique de Paris’ also had his 
presses broken. 

The next day, the 10th, was Sunday. An enter- 
tainment was prepared at the wheat-market, for those 
who had been enrolled to join the army; and the hall 
of the Convention was also crowded with people who 
were anxious to hear the debate on the organization 
of the new tribunal. After some preliminary business, 
Cambacérés moved that they should forthwith proceed 
to the important business of the day, for the public 
safety was at stuke, and it was necessary to organize 
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herent ministry, which is constructed as if it were 
composed of two powers: “all the powers have been 
entrusted to you, you must exercise them all; there 
ought to be no separation between the body which 
deliberates and that which puts in execution: we must 
not follow the ordinary principles; when you shall 
construct the Constitution, you will discuss the gepa- 
ration of powers.” Buzot opposed this tyrannical 
measure, amidst the cries of the cété gauche : ‘* I see,” 
he said, “that it requires some courage to oppose 
those ideas which wil] conduct us to a despotism more 
horrible than anarchy.” He was willing to give up 
his life to his enemies, if they would only allow him time 
enough to save his memory from dishonour by voting 
against the despotism of the National Convention. 
Lindet read the proposed scheme for the organization 
of the new tribunal: it was to be composed of nine 
judges chosen by the Convention, who were not to be 
hound to observe any form of procedure, and were to 
satisfy themselves as to facts in any way that they 
could; the tribunal was to have the power of dividing 
itself into two sections; and there should aiways be 
one member sitting in the court to receive denun- 
ciations; the tribunal was to prosecute those who 
through incivism should have abandoned or neglected 
their duties ; those who by their conduct or opinions 
should have attempted to mislead the peuple; those 
who by their writings, or through the places which 
they held under the old government, remind people 
of the usurped prerogatives of despotism. ‘* This,” 
said Vergniaud, “is an inquisition a thousand times 
more terrible than that of Venice: we will all die 
rather than consent to it.” Amar replied: “‘ It is the 
only measure that can save the people; if it is not 
carried, the people must rise, and their enemies must 
fall.” Barrére contended that they could not dispense 
with a jury, for a jury was the “ property of every 
free man.” Billaud-Varennes proposed that the jury 
should be named, like those of the 17th of August, by 
the sections. The Convention decreed, by a great 
majority, that there should be a jury, and that they 
should be named by the Convention, and taken from 
all the departments. The Assembly was going to rise, 
when the genius of Revolution sprung to the tribune, 
and proclaimed, in a voice of thunder, the inexorable 
necessity of their situation. ‘ I know,” said Danton, 
** how far it is important to take judicial measures to 
punish counter-revolutionists: it is for them that this 
tribunal is necessary; it is for them that this tribunal 
must supply the supreme tribunal of the vengeance 
of the people—if it is so difficult to reach a political 
crime, is it not necessary that extraordinary laws terrify 
rebels and strike the guilty? The safety of the people 
requires great means and terrible measures—lI see 
nothing between the ordinary forms and a revolutionary 
tribunal.” He said that the blood of September would 
never have been shed, if a tribunal had existed then. 
His principles were compressed in a few words: not 
to restrain popular fury, but to satisfy it; to shed 
blood, that the people might not shed it: ‘“*let us be 
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terrible, that it may not be necessary for the people to 
be so; let us organize a tribunal, not well, for that is 
impossibJe, but as little ill as it may be, that the sword 
of the law may hang over the head of all its enemies.” 
The energy of Danton was triumphant, and the revo- 
lutionary tribunal was organized. 

It was late on the evening of Sunday, the 10th of 
March, when the Convention passed the decree for the 
organization of this terrible tribunal. It was “ an 
extraordinary criminal tribunal,” established at Paris, 
and empowered to take cognizance of every countcr- 
revolutionary attempt, of every offence against liberty, 
equality, the unity and indivisibility of the Republic, 
the internal and external security of the state, and of 
all plots for the re-establishment of royalty, or for the 
establishment of any authority that was hostile to 
liberty, equality, and the sovereignty of the people. 
The tribunal, as organized, consisted of a jury and five 
judges, three of whom were necessary to pronounce 
a judgment; and the judges were to be appointed by 
the Convention. There was to be a publie accuser 
and two substitutes, all appointed by the Convention. 
The members of the jury were to giw their opinion 
openly and in a loud voice, and a majority was to 
determine the question of conviction or acquittal: 
there was to be no appeal to the tribunal de cassation. 
The judges were to declare the penalties applicable to 
the facts which the jury found to be true; and the 
penalties would be those contained in the Penal Code 
and the laws subsequently enacted ; in cases for which 
there was no legal penalty already provided, the 
punishment was deportation.* 

In the evening of the 10th, and before the decree 
was passed for the establishment of this extraordinary 
tribunal, Paris was in a state of the most violent ag - 
tation. There was perhaps not a plot, as the Giron- 
dins alleged, to purge the Assembly: the day, which 
was Sunday, and of course an idle day, and the general 
state of excitement, appear sufficient to account for the 
movement. The Jacobins were in deliberation, and 
Bentabole had hurried there to report what was going 
on in the Convention, and to complain of the drooping 
energy of the patriots. The council-general of the 
Commune was also sitting. The sections were in a 
state of frenzy, directed by alt the most turbulent 
citizens: the council-general published an address, 
which was intended to calm them, exhorted them to 
make their sittings permanent, and to keep up a con- 
stant communication with the council. The section 
of the Cité informed the Council that they had declared 
themselves in a state of “ permanent insurrection.” 
This strange communication caused no small surprise, 
and the section of the Cité, who evidently did not 
know what they meant, explained that the expression 
signified that they were ‘‘ permanently under arms.” 
As usual on such occasions, armed men were hurrying 
to the barriers to close them, to prevent the escape 
of unknown enemies. The streets were echoing with 
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furious cries; and the volunteers who had been en- 
rolled, and had dined at the wheat-market, warmed 
with wine and armed with pistols and sabres, sallied 
forth and reached the Jacobins just as Bentabole was 
making his report. They demanded permission to 
defile before this honourable assembly, which was 
granted, Their designs were clearly expressed by the 
spokesman: “ The victors of the 10th of August were 
rising to exterminate their enemies both at home and 
atroad.” ‘* There is only one way to save ourselves,” 
cried another, *‘ and that is to rid ourselves of all these 
traitors, to place aJ] the Appelans under arrest, and to 
have new députies elected by the people.” It was 
proposed that the body should divide into two parts, 
cne of which should go to look for the Cordeliers, and 
the other should march to the Convention to defile 
before the Assembly, and let them know what they 
wanted. While the discussion was going on at the 
Jacobins, the galleries settled the question by breaking 
in upon the debaters, and putting out the lights. The 
armed men now set out, one part to seck the Cor- 
deliers, the other to pay a visit to the Convention. 
Louvet and many of his friends had quitted the 
hall of the Convention, fearing some violence. Louvet’s 
wife or mistress had been attracted from her lodgings 
in the Rue St. Honoré to the Jacobins, by the noise 
which issued from this den of anarchy, and she hurried 
back to tell Louvet what was going on. He ran to 
look for his friends, and he found some of them at 
Pétion’s, deliberating on what should be done. It 
rained hard, and Pétion looking out on the troubled 
heavens, said coolly, ‘* There will be nothing to- 
night.” The ministers, who were assembled at 
Lebrun’s, could take no measures for the defence of 
the Convention, for they had no force at their disposal. 
The Convention was every moment expecting an 
attack: forty members of the cété droit were still on 
their seats, armed and resolved to fall upon the Moun- 
tain,.if they were attacked from without. A bloody 
contest within the Assembly itself was imminent. But 
the Commune was not ready for so audacious an attack 
on the national representatives; and the affair, as 
Thiers remarks, was only a preliminary: it was not 
a 10th of August against the Convention, but a 20th 
of June; a fright, an alarm, significant of a future 
attack. The mayor and the council-general checked 
the movement; even Santerre was active, for he feared 
an insurrection: there wag no knowing now who might 
be attacked. The minister, Beurnonville, whose hotel 
was surrounded, got over his garden-wall, put himself 
at the head of the Brestois, and intimidated the rioters. 
The section des Quatre Nations, one of the most 
unruly, the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, all retired. At 
nine in the evening, Pache the mayor told the Con- 
vention that Paris was quiet. Sunterre assured the 
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Convention that he had taken all precautionary meae 
sures. It was after this tumult that the Convention 
resumed and finished the discussion on the revolution- 
ary tribunal, 

On the 18th, Vergniaud said, “ I ask permission to 
speak.” ‘ It is only to waste your time,” said Marat 
to the Convention. But Vergniaud spoke at length 
on the recent disorders, and on the grand conspiracy 
which accident had brought to light: he believed, or 
affected to believe, that the aristocrats were the secret 
promoters of the disorder. All agreed to pretend to 
believe it; but, except Robespierre and a few others, 
whose revolutionary faith was strong, it could only be 
a pretence. ‘“ It is known,” said Vergniaud, “ that 
former nobles, priests, satellites of despotism, agents 
of England, have borrowed the mask of patriotism, in 
order to introduce themselves into a society where 
patriotism has always found its home; and here they 
attempt to mislead it by exaggerating its own prin- 
ciples; here they have dared to elevate assassination 
to the rank of a virtue, and they never cease to disturb 
this society by movements as dangerous to the country 
as revolting to humanity.—Unhappy people, will you 
continue to be the dupes of hypocrites, who would 
rather gain your applause than merit it, and flatter 
your passions than do you a service ?—The royalists 
sought to crush ycu under the word Constitition ; the 
anarchists huve deceived you by the abuse of the word 
Sovereignty: they have nearly overthrown the Re- 
public by making every section believe that the sove- 
reignty resided in it: now, the counter-revolutionists 
decvive you under the name of Equality and Liberty.” 

All parties disavowed the movement of the 10th of 
March, which was attributed to every thing except the 
true cause. Marat spoke against it; and the Cor- 
vention ordered the arrest of Fournier, a notorious 
agitator, and certain petitioners of the section Pois- 
soniére, who had called for the impeachment of Du- 
mouriez and his staff, to be brought before the com- 
mittee of general security to be examined. The 
minister of justice, Garat, said with respect to the 
events of the 10th of March, that after all his inquiry 
he could not find evidence of the existence of a sup- 
posed insurrectional committee: he did not believe 
that the tumult of the 10th of March was the result 
of any plan.* The Convention, after hearing Four- 
nier, annulled their decree of impeachment, and ordered 
that he should be examined as a witness before the 
revolutionary tribunal. On the 18th, the Convention 
named the judges, public accuser, and jury of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Of the two substitutes named for 
the public accuser, one was Fouquier-Tinville. 


* He made a formal report on the 19th of March. ‘ Flist. 
Parl., xav., 124. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL ~™ 
DUMOURIEZ AN EXILE. 


Om his return from Holland, Dumouriez published 
an order at Brussels on the 11th of March, 1793, in 
which he declared that the object of the French nation 
and of the representatives of the Republic in entering 
the Low Countries, was not robbery and sacrilege, but 
that robbery-and sacrilege had been committed by the 
agents of the executive power of the French Republic: 
they had even seized the plate of the churches, and his 
order was that it should be restored. A proclamation 
of the same date invited the Belgians to make a state- 
ment, supported by proper evidence, “of the tyran- 
nical vexations of some agents known by the name of 
commissioners of the executive power;” and their 
complaints should be listened to. Another procla- 
mation of the same date forbade the patriotic clubs to 
meddle in any way with public affairs, under pain of 
having their places of meeting closed. These procla- 
mations were what Marat called “crimes against the 
State.” He also wrote a letter, dated from Louvain, 
on the 12th of March, and addressed to the Conven- 
tion, in which he denounced the mal-administration 
of Pache, as the cause of the disorganization and suf- 
fering of the army in Belgium: he said that the Bel- 
gians had been subjected to every species of vexation ; 
their liberty had been violated, their religious opinions 
insulted, and their churches robbed; he said that 
Cambon might be honest, but he certainly did not 
merit the confidence of the Assembly as a financier, 
and he was the author of the decree* of the 15th of 
December, which the Conventian voted collectively, 
while many who voted for it declared that it was 
unjust; the executive council, he said, in conformity 
with the orders of the Assembly, had sent at least thirty 
commissioners into Belgium, who with few exceptions 
were fools, tyrants, or men without reflection. This 
bold letter yas not read to the Convention, but it was 
known because it had been printed and published in 
Belgium. It reached the committee of general secu: 
rity at a time when many charges were made against 
Dumouriez, and it required every effort to maintain 
his declining popularity. Accordingly the letter for 
the present was kept secret. 

Dumouriez collected his forces in front of Louvain. 
The prince of Coburg had occupied Tirlemont with an 
advanced guard, which Dumouriez dislodged. 
also took the strong position of Goidsenhoven, near 
Tirlemont, which the enemy had overlooked. On the 
16th of March the Imperialists made an effort to 
recover Goidsenhoven, but were repelled with the loss 
of several hundred men; and after crossing the little 
Geefe, they took up their position at Neerwinden. The 
French were between Hackendoven and Goidsenhoven, 


* See p. 254. 


and the small stream of the Geete separated the two 
armies. Dumouriez resolved to hazard a_ battle, 
though his forces were inferior to those of the enemy ; 
for a victory was necessary both to restore the credit 
of the French arms, and to satisfy the French people. 
But the general had greater designs: to restore the 
Constitution of 1791, and to humble the demagogues 
and anarchists. On the 18th the French army crossed — 
the Geete, and attacked the Imperialists. The result 
of this bloody contest was a loss on the French side 
of four thousand men, the desertion of a large part 
of the army, and the necessity of re-crossing the Geete, 
and occupying their former position. The duc de 
Chartres, who commanded under Dumouriez, showed 
his talent and courage both in the attack and the 
retreat.* 

Dumopriez was greatly annoyed at this reverse, 
which he attributed to the disorganization of his army, 
for which he blamed the Jacobins.° He spoke his 
opinions very freely, and they were no secret to the 
whole army. In the midst of his difficulties, however, 
he gave orders for defending the strong places in 
Belgium, and thus retaininga hold on the country if 
he should be obliged to evacuate it. Tis object was to 
form a line of posts extending from Gertruydenberg to 
Breda, Antwerp, Courtrai, Tournay, Mong’, and Namur, 
and to wait within this line for reinforcements. On 
the 22nd there was a skirmish between the retreating 
French and the Imperialists in front of Louvain, in 
which the Impcrialists sustained some loss, In the 
evening of this day, colonc] Mack, an Austrian officer, 
had an interview with Dumouriez, in which it was 
agreed that there should be no more fighting, and that 
the Imperialists should follow the French slowly in 
their retreat. Dumouriez was in a violent state of 
ayitation. When he took the command of the Belgian 
army, a glorious career of victory was opened to his 
ardent imagination. Ilis designs were perhaps hardly 
known to himself, for we cannot accept his subsequent 
statements as conclusive evidence of his former inten- 
tions. After losing a battle, and with it his influence 
and popularity, his views were changed; and that 
indignation which he had once only feebly expressed 
against the anarchy of his native country, became 


He! stronger and more sincere when his own passions and 


resentments were interested. It was said and believed 
that he now wished to raise the house of Orleans to 
the throne; for if the Constitution of 1791 was main- 
tained, a king was necessary, and there was none to 
choose except in the family of Orleans. 

On the 22nd of March, Danton and Lacroix came to 


* See the remarks on this battle, and on the faults of 
Dumouriez, in the ‘ Tableau Historique,’ ii , 254, &c. 
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Louvain to ask for an explanation of Dumourier's 
letter of the 12th, which had been kept se¢ret by the 
committee of general security. Dumouriez would not 
retract his letter; and the commissioners left him in a 
very bad humour. He was still retreating; and to 
maintain good order, he separated the troops of the 
line from the volunteers, united them with the artillery, 
and thus formed a select body of fifteen thousand men, 
whom he placed in the rear, and commanded himself. 
He retreated through Brussels on the 25th, and on the 
27th he was at Ath. Here he had another interview 
with Mack, the object of which was to regulate the 
terms of an armistice. Dumouriez, whose ambitious 
hopes were now blighted, and who was disgusted with 
the Convention and the Jacobins, did not disguise his 
opinions from Mack, and his designs against the Con- 
vention ; and the negotiation became a traitorous cor- 
respondence. It was agreed between Dumouriez and 
Mack, that there should be a suspension of hostilities, 
that the Imperialists should not invade France, that 
Dumouriez should evacuate Belgium, and should 
advance upon Paris. The strong place of Condé was 
to be put in the hands of the Austrians, who should 
aid DumourieZ, if he wanted their assistance. The 
strong places were to receive garrisons half French and 
half Austrian, commanded by French officers, and 
they were to be given up to the French upon the 
establishment of peace. 

After the 10th of March some efforts were made at 
a reconciliation between the cété droit and the least 
violent members of the cété gauche; and Danton 
himself was inclined to a reconciliation. Jt was on 
the 14th that Danton and [Lacroix were sent to Du- 
mouriez on the subject of his letter of the 12th to the 
National Convention, which the Girondins considered 
as an imprudent letter, and had not thought advisable 
to communicate to the Asseinbly. Gensonné was then 
president. The part which Danton had played in the 
affair of the Prussian retreat from the Argonne, his 
intimacy with Dumouriez, and the information which 
he must have obtained in his capacity of commissioner 
in Belgium,—all tends to prove that he must have 
been acquainted with the designs of Dumouriez. So 
long as Dumouriez had an army at his command, 
Danton could hope that it might be used to second his 
views. He was weary of the revolution and its 
anarchical progress; he was apparently satisfied, for 
there is reason to suppose that he had acquired wealth ; 
and his sagacity foresaw the terrible tyranny that was 
approaching, the ruin of the Gironde, and his own. With 
the knowledge of the letter of the 12th, and such 
information as he could not fail to possess, he defended 
Dumouriez as long as he could; while Marat, who 
read the proclamations of Dumouriez, saw clearly 
what his plans were, and declared that all the efforts 
at conciliation between the Mountain and the Gironde 
had no other object than to give Dumouriez time to 
accomplish his treasonable designs. ‘“‘ Llis acts show,” 
said Marat, “that he has seized on the sovereign 
power in Belgium: he has forbid the clubs to take any 
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part in public affairs; he has arbitrarily imprisoned 
the commissioners of the executive power; he has 
seized the chest of the army, and he has announced 
himself to the Belgian aristocrats as their protector, 
that is, their master.” * 

On the 17th and 18th of March the Convention 
réceived intelligence of the insurrection of La Vendée. 
The dearness of bread, and the motion of Cambon 
not to pay the ministers of religion, appear to have 
been the immediate cause of these disturbances: but 
whatever they may have been in their origin, the 
movements in the West were now counter-revolu- 
tionary, and the object was the restoration of the 
monarchy. This terrible explosion in the West was 
the Civil War of La Vendée; and the month of 
March, 1793. was the commencement of a general 
insurrection. The scene of this civil war lay be- 
tween 46930’ and 47020’ N., lat., and comprehended 
the old province of Poitou, and that part of Bretagne 
and Anjou which were to the south of the Loire. The 
departmental division had formed Poitou into the three 
contiguous departments of La Vendée, Les Denx- 
Sevres, and La Vienne. La Vendée takes its name 
from the river La Vendée, which flows into the Sévre- 
Niortaise. It has an area of 2,640 square miles, and 


,it contained, before the war, about 800,000 inhabit- 


ants, and only five or six small towns. It was divided 
into the Bocage or wooded district, which, however, 
contained no large forests; the Marais or low lands, 
once covered by the ocean; and the Plaine or district 
between the Bocage and the southern boundary of La 
Vendée. In this department there was a great number 
of small landholders, and the whole population, scat- 
tered over an extensive country, lived in a very simple 
manner. In the few towns there were moderate par- 
tizans of the Revolution, and in La Plaine; but the 
rest of the population was almost a stranger to the 
stirring events of the great Revolution. Deux-Sévres 
contained more large towns than La Vendée, but its 
area is somewhat less, and its population was less also. 
The part of Bretagne and Anjou, which was south 
of the Loire, belonged to the departments of Loire 
Inférieure and Maine-et-Loire. It was only the part 
of .hese two provinces south of the Loire which joined 
in the insurrection of Ia Vendée. The limits within 
which the insurrection was confined were on the north, 
the Loire from its mouth as far as Saumur; on the 
east the Thoué, a small! branch of the Loire, as far as 
Thouars; on the south, the road which leads from 
Thouars to Parthenay, Fonteriay, and Aux Sables; on 
the west, the boundary was the ocean. ‘Within these 
limits there are few positions high enough to command 
an extensive view, and the country is ill-adapted for 
great military movements. Numerous small hills, 
narrow valleys, well provided with water, and a fertile 
soil, a large part of which is covered with a natural 
vegetation, made the country a labyrinth. It was 
traversed by only one great road, from Nantes to 
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. Rochelle, running past Monteigu. Between thie road 
and the road from Tours to Bordeaux through Poitiers, 
an interval of more than thirty leagues, there were 
only cross-roads, generally sunk between hedges, rough 
and broken in summer, muddy'in winter, sometimes 
following the bed of streams, or cut in the rock, run- 
ning up hills, or following the slopes. Most of the 
roads were ten or twelve feet below the level of the 
land on each side, and a vehicle could with diffi- 
culty travel along them three leagues a day. The great 
road passed over an irregular surface, and was lined 
with trees, low underwood, and ditches planted with 
bushes, which made it dangerous for a regular army to 
traverse. The peasants of this wild country were sin- 
gularly ignorant and superstitious. Their animating 
principle was their religion, Roman Catholic in form, 
but confounded with the antient paganism, which had 
never been completely eradicated. Their curés were 
simple men, whos lives were irreproachable, and whose 
influence over their flocks was unbounded. The revo- 
lution disturbed both the political and the moral notions 
of this people; and the establishment of the Constitu- 
tional Church ejected the priests and dispersed them. 
With the loss of their priests, the peasants thought 
they had lost their religion; and the disturbances 
commenced. The execution of the king exasperated 
the people to madness: they saw no hope but in a 
general insurrection. The 10th of March, the day 
fixed for the execution of the law which decreed an 
extraordinary levy of 300,000 men, was the signal for 
the rising, and the tocsin was rung in hundreds of 
villages. Machecoult was attacked by the peasants, 
the constitutional curé was massacred, and other acts 
of violence were committed. St. Florent was attacked 
on the 11th by a body of insurgents, who demanded 
to be exempt from serving in the army; and the re- 
publicans were defeated. On the 15th, Cathelineau, 
whose name afterwards became celebrated, a man of 
mean occupation, but of strict piety and austere morals, 
roused the inhabitants of his district, and attacked the 
republicans who were posted on the heights of the 
chateau of Jallais with a piece of artillery. In ten 
minutes the place was taken, and the cannon fell into 
the hands of the royalists. The village of Chemillé 
was taken by Cathelineau on the 14th, though de- 
ended by two hundred republicans; and the royalists 
got both arms and ammunition. On the 15th, Chollet, 
which was defended by five hundred men, was taken 
by Cathelineau and his followers, who found here also 
munitions of war. The capture of Chollet roused all 
La Vendée, and the insurgents chose their leaders 
among the nobles. 

The Convention received the first official information 
of these disorders on the 18th of March. The National 
Guards of Nantes and Angers displayed great vigour 
in the midst of these disturbances; but the Republic 
had no regular troops in La Vendée, except 6,000 
men under Labourdonnaye, and 1,200 under general 
Marcé. On the 19th, Cambacérés read a draft of a 
decree, which was adopted, for the suppression of 
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counter-revolutionary movements.* On the 21st, 
Dumouriez by letter infermed the Convention that 
he had sustained a check, and lost 2,000 men and 
some cannon: this was the affair of Neerwinden. The 
Convention was active and energetic in the midst of 
their difficulties: to save France from its internal 
enemies, they passed a decree for the establishment in 
every commune of the Republic, and in eyery section 
of the communes which were divided into sections, of 
a committee of twelve citizens, chosen by ballot, but 
not from ecclesiastics, or former nobles, or seigneurs, or 
their agents : these committees were to exercise a strict 
surveillance over all strangers then resident in the 
commune, or who should come to reside there. On 
the 22nd, Quinette proposed the establishment of a 
permanent committee to watch over the public secu- 
rity. Isnard supported the motion, and recommended 
a Committee of Public Safety (Comité de Salut Public): 
and 6n the 25th was organized the Committee of 
General Defence and Public Safety, of twenty-five 
members, whose duties were to prepare and propose 
all laws and all measures necessary for the external 
and internal defence of the Republic; to summon the 
ministers, who composed the provisiénal executive 
council, to their sittings at least twice a week, at which 
the ministers were to give every information that 
should be called for; to report to the Convention once 
in every eight days on the state of the Republic, and 
such proceedings which should be proper to make 
public; and to name daily two members of the Com- 
mittee who should give to the Convention such infor- 
mation as should be called for as to the state of the 
Republic. Maximilien Robespierre was named one 
of the members of the Committee, which contained 
both men of the Mountain and of the Gironde. 

The Convention passed a decree for the’ general 
disarming of all suspected persons, among whom were 
included all former nobles. A deputation of the Com- 
mune of Paris appeared at the bar of the Convention, 
to ask their sanction to a resolution of the couhcil- 
general, that every proprietor, chief tenant, or in de- 
fault of their doing it, the keepers or porters of every 
house in Paris should fix up on the outside of such 
houses, in a conspicuous place and in legible charac- 
ters, the name, Christian name, age, and profession 
of all persons who resided in such houses: all hotel- 
keepers and lodgers were included within the terms 
of the resolution. The petition was converted into a 
motion, and by a decree of the Convention was ex- 
tended to the whole Republic; and the execution of 
the decree was enforced by a penalty of one to six 
months imprisonment, and a fine equal to the amount 
of taxes, or to double the amount paid by the person 
who came within the terms of the law.t On the 29th 
of March the Extraordinary tribunal was installed. It 
was, however, generally called the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, 
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Danton made a report to the Jacobins on the 81st 
of March, of his late mission to Belgium, in which he 
said that he and his colleagues had now no doubt of 
the machinations of the general, ‘‘ who had been drawn 
into the perfidious measures of a certain party in the 
National Convention.” Marat expressed his surprise 
that Danton had not made his report to the Conven- 
tion immediately upon his return; and urged him to 
do it the next day. Danton replied that he had told 
every thing to the Committee of General Security, and 
he promised to do what Marat suggested. Three 
emissaries, Proly, Dubuisson, and Perieira, a Portu- 
guese Jew, reported to the Assembly, on the Ist of 
April, the result of an interview with Dumouriez at 
Tournay. They were sent by the minister of foreign 
affairs.* They reported that the general made no 
secret of his opinions: he said the Convention was 
composed part of brigands and part of fools ; he would 
not allow the Revolutionary Tribunal; he wanted no 
more volunteers, he would have only troops of the 
line, and with them he would put an end to the disor- 
ders of Paris. Dumouriez had avowed his designs ; 
and Lasource, without making a formal accusation 
against Dantof: and Lacroix, gave his reasons before 
the Convention for thinking that Danton and Lacroix 
were privy to the schemes of Dumouriez. Danton 
defended himself with energy and impudence, but his 
defence does not bear the imprint of innocence. At 
last he said, ‘* I have letters of Dumouriez; they will 
prove that he has been obliged to do me justice; they 
will prove that there was no identity between his poli- 
tical system and mine; it is to those who have wished 
for federalism—-—”’ ‘‘ Name them,” cried a number 
of voices. ‘‘ Do you wish me,” said Danton, ‘ to 
name those whom I mean?” ‘ Yes,’ replied a num- 
ber of voices. ‘‘ Listen then,” said Danton. ‘ Listen,”’ 
said Marat, turning to the cété droit. ‘* Well then,” 
said Danton, ‘‘ there is no longer any truce between 
the Mountain, between the patriots who voted for the 
death of the tyrant, and the cowards who, while they 
wished to save him, have calumniated us to France.” 
He thus dexterously averted the attack upon himself, 
and converted it into an assault on the Gironde. His 
conclusion is characteristic of himself, and of the Jan- 
guage of the times: ‘* I have entrenched myself in the 
citadel of reason; I will sally forth from it with the 
cannon of truth, and I will pulverize the villains who 
have dared to accuse me.” 

On the 30th of March the Convention had sent 
Camus, Quinette, Lamarque, Bancal, and the elder 
Carnot, with Beurnonville, the minister of war, to 
summon Dumouriez to the bar of the Convention, and 
with power to suspend and arrest all suspected gene- 
rals. On the same day Dumouriez advanced to the 
plain of Bruille, a position which enabled him to keep 


* © Proces verbal des trois conférences que les citoyens 
Proly, Pereyra, and Dubuisson, ont eves avec le général 
Dumouriez, Mardi 26, Mercredi 27, et la nuit du Jeudi 28, 
au Vendredi 29 Mars, 1793, & Tournay.” ‘ Hist. Parl., 
‘xxvi., 246, 
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in awe Lille, Condé, and Valenciennes. But though 
the troops of the line and the artillery seemed to be in 
his favour, the national volunteers began to murmur 
against him, and it would have been hazardous to 
attempt to disarm fhem. Opinion was also divided 
in the three towns above mentioned; and the clubs, 
encouraged by the volunteers, had declared against 
him and the regular troops. On the 31st six volun- 
teers, with the words “ The Republic or Death!” written 
in chalk on their hats, presented themselves to Du- 
mouriez in his camp, apparently with the intention of 
making him their prisoner. The genera!, with Bap- 
tiste’s help, repulsed the intruders, and delivered them 
over to the hussars, This affair made a great noise in 
the army, and produced addresses from the men, which 
gave Dumouriez some confidence. Accordingly he 
sent Miaczinsky with a few thousand men to seize 
Lille; but Miaczinsky incautiously confided his secret 
to a colonel who commanded one of the regiments in 
garrison at Lille. This man induced Miaczinsky to 
enter Lille with a small escort, and made him prisoner, 
while the unfortunate general’s soldiers were wandering 
without a commander outside of the town. Dumouriez 
made a like attempt at Valenciennes, where general 
Ferrand, whom he considered to be well-disposed to 
him, commanded; but this attempt failed also, owing 
to the officer, whom he commissioned to surprise the 
place, betraying his design to Ferrand. On the Jst 
of April, Dumouriez moved to St. Amand; and on 
the 2nd the commissioners of the Convention arrived 
there. The hussars of Bercheny were drawn up in 
battle order before the general’s door, and he was sur- 
rounded by his staff. Dumouriez embraced his friend 
Beurnonville, and asked the commissioners what their 
business was. They refused to say what it was in the 
presence of the officers, and they went into another 
room, but the officers insisted on the door being open. 
Camus read the decree, and urged Dumouriez to sub- 
mit to it. The general said that when his army was 
reorganized, he would consider what was to be done. 
Camus pressed him strongly; but Dumoyriez said that 
he was not fool enough to surrender himself to the 
revolutionary tribunal. The commissioners assured 
him of his personal safety, but the general would not 
yield, and he left the commissioners and rejoined his 
staff. The commissioners did not hesitate: they soon 
followed him. ‘* Will you obey the Convention ?” 
said Camus. “No,” replied Dumouriez. ‘ Then,” 
said Camus, “you are suspended, your papers are 
seized, and you are under arrest.” ‘ This is rather 
too strong,” said Dumouriez, and he called out to his 
Germans, who came to his aid. He told them in 
German to make the four commissioners prisoners, but 
to do them no harm. Beurnonville begged that he 
might share the fate of the commissioners; to which 
Dumouriez replied, ‘‘ You shall; and I shall thus save 
you from the revolutionary tribunal.”” He sent them 
all to Tournay, to be kept by the Austrians as hostages 
for the security of the royal family in the Temple. On 
the next day he published a proclamation to the army 


and to France. The troops of the line did not appear 
to be dissatisfied with what had happened. 

On receiving this intelligence, the Convention de- 
clared Dumouries a traitor, out of the protection of the 
law; and they offered a reward of 300,000 livres to 
any man who should bring him to Paris, alive or dead. 
The defection of Dumouriez was a blow to the Gironde, 
for the Jacobine believed, or affected to believe, that 
the Gironde was in league with him. ‘“‘ Citizens,” 
said Robespierre, after the decree was passed for de- 
claring Dumouriez a traitor, “at this moment I owe 
to myself, I owe to my country a profession of faith.” 
He had been named a member of the Committee of 
General Defence, but he said that he could not consider 
himself as forming a part of it. ‘I will not deliberate 
with those who have spoken the Janguage of Dumou- 
riez, with those who have calumniated the men against 
whom Dumouriez now declares implacable war ; with 
those who, like Dumouriez, have calumniated Paris 
and that portion of the Assembly which really loves 
liberty.” He said that Brissot had been, and was 
still, the intimate friend of Dumouriez: “ Brissot is 
attached to all the threads of the conspiracy of Du- 
mouriez: I declare that there is not an honest man, 
who has observed the political life of Brissot, who can 
remain unconvinced of what I say.” He concluded 
with saying that the first measure of safety to take was 
to impeach all who were charged as accomplices of 
Dumouriez, and especially Brissot. Brissot defended 
himself against the vague charges of Robespicrre; he 
denied his complicity with Dumouriez; he disavowed 
the execrable declaration of Dumouriez, that he would 
re-establish the Constitution of 1791; and he asked 
if he could be accused of loving kings, ‘* he who had 
devoted himself to republicanism long before his 
accuser,—he who, even in July, 1791, was the only 
man, with one other, who dared to propagate repub- 
lican principles.” This was all true, and Robespierre 
knew it. Yet he may have suspected Brissot, for he 
was always suspicious. Zealous as he now was for 
republicanism, Robespierre was a young republican 
compared with Brissot. 

Dumouriez saw that he had no time to lose. Dam- 
pierre and several generals of division were ready to 
abandon him, and his soldiers were worked upon by 
Jacobin emissaries, The 4th of April was the day on 
which he was to make his final arrangements with the 
prince of Coburg near Condé. He set out with Thou- 
venot, the two sons of the duke of Orleans, and some 
servants ; and on the road to Condé he met two batta- 
lions of volunteers, whom he was much surprised to 
see, fe got from his horse to write an order for them 
tu return, when he was interrupted by shouts and dis- 
charges of musketry. One part of the volunteers were 
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pursuing him, and another were preparing to cut off 
his flight. - He pushed on with his companions to the 
border of a ditch, which his horse refused to take, and 
he threw himself into it and got across amidst a shower 
of balls. He continued his flight towards Bury, which 
he reached in the evening, and saw colonel Mack. He 
was employed all the night in writing and arranging 
the terms of his alliance with the prince of Coburg, 
and drawing up a proclamation, in the name of the 
prince of Saxe-Coburg to the French. It was signed 
by the prince, and published the next day: it an- 
nounced the alliance of Dumouriez and the prince to 
establish in France a constitutional king. At day- 
break, on the 5th, Dumouriez mounted his horse, and 
accompanied by a body of imperial cavalry, rode to 
the camp at Maulde to rally his army and accomplish 
his design upon Lille. Some of the troops of the line 
showed that they were still attached to him; but on 
approaching St. Amand, he learned that on the news 
of his flight, the artillery had left the camp, and those 
who remained were discouraged. Whole divisions 
were passing over to Dampierre at Valenciennes. The 
plot had completely failed, and Dumouriez returned 
to the Austrians at Tournay, accompanfed by a nu- 
merous staff, among whom were the two young sons 
of the duke of Orleans, Thouvenot, and the hussars 
of Bercheny. 

It is said that the prince of Coburg proposed to 
Dumouricz to put himself at the head of a new emi- 
gration. But Dumouriez replied, that his plan had 
been to march against Paris at the head of. Frenchmen, 
and that he had only agreed to accept the help of the 
Imperialists ; that, as a Frenchman, he would not lead 
foreigners against France. le asked and obtained 
a passport; he became, and continued during his long 
life, an exile from France, and died in a foreigi land.* 
Gifted with wonderful versatility of talent, pre-eminent 
courage, singular dexterity and address, and varied 
acquirements, he wanted the steadiness of principle 
and the singleness of purpose which make a great *and 
an honest man. “ Thus ended the brilliant dream 
of this warrior diplomatist, who, quitting Paris at the 
end of January, and leaving it a prey to factions and 
tumult, aimed at conquering Holland, changing the 
political condition of Belgium, and re-establishing the 
monarchy, in one campaign.” + 


* Te died in England, at the age of eighty-four, in 1823. 

t ‘Mémoires d’un homme d’Etat,’ ii, p. 162. They 
contain an account of the negotiations of Dumouriez with 
the Austrians. founded on the notes of the Austrian negotia- 
tors. The coahtion had entertamed great hopes from the 
defection of Dumouriez and expected that the reign of the 
Convention would be overthrown. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE TRIUMPH OF MARAT. 


Arrer the flight of Dumouriez, the command of the 
army of the North was given to Dampierre. Custine, 
who had shown his incompetence, but professed great 
revolutionary zeal, received the command of the armies 
of the Rhine and the Mosel. Bouchotte was named 
minister of war in place of Beurnonville. 

The Committee of General Defence and of Public 
Safety proved a failure; and it was necessary, said 
Marat, (April 8rd), to organize a new committee. 
Isnard’s plan of a Committee of Public Safety was 
adopted. The Committee consisted of nine members 
of the Convention: it deliberated in secret; it super- 
intended and accelerated the movements of the provi- 
sional executive council, whose resolutions it could 
suspend, when they were considered by the committee 
to be against the general interest, but the suspension 
must be notified to the Convention. The committee 
was only appointed for a month.* The young duke 
of Chartres, the eldest son of the duke of Orleans, had 
gone away with Dumouricz; and the treachery of Du- 
mouriez and the duke of Orleans were associated in 
the popular opinion. The Jacobins Jaboured to involve 
the Gironde in the treason of the general: the Gironde 
protested that they had quarrelled with Dumoutiez, 
and had never been the friends of the duke of Orleans. 
Between the two parties the duke of Orleans was sure 
to fall. 

The war between the Jacobins and the Gironde now 
began to rage with fresh fury. The section of the 
Halle gux Blés had prepared an address to the Con- 
vention, which was circulating in the other sections. 
On the 10th of April, Pétion spoke with more than his 
usual energy against the daily outrages to which the 
national representation was exposed, and he read the 
intended address. It called for the impeachment of 
Roland, and of the guilty deputies, and the replace- 
ment by other deputies of those who had not the 
courage to defend the Republic: ‘‘ Mountain of the 
Convention,” the address concluded, ‘‘ we apply to 
you, save the Republic; or, if you feel that you are 
not strong enough to do it, say so, and we will save it 
ourselves.” This was the beginning of an angry 
debate, in which Robespierre at last got a hearing, and 
made his most malicious and artful attack on the 
Gironde ; but though malice and hatred prompted the 
atrocious calumnies with which his discourse was 
charged, Robespierre may have believed what he said. 
His dark, suspicious temper was daily becoming more 
morbid. ‘‘A faction,” he said, ‘‘ conspires with the 
tyrants of Europe to give us a king, with a species of 
aristocratical constitution.” | This was his text: the 
faction, he said, was the party of Lafayette, known as 


: * ¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xxv., 301, 
+ Ibid., xxv., 337—360, 


the Feuillans and Moderates; it had been continued ; 
some of the personages were changed, but the end was 
the same, the means the same, with this difference 
only, that the present leaders had increased means, and 
more partisans. This party was the party of Brissot, 
Guadet, Vergniand, Gensonné, and “other hypo- 
critical agents of the same coalition.” He traced the 
alleged acts of incivism of this party down to their 
efforts to save the life of Louis XVI. In this address 
Robespierre in plain terms defended the massacres of 
September, He concluded by moving that the mem- 
ber of the house of Orleans, called Egalité, be brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, with Sillery and 
his wife, Valence, and all others who were specially 
attached to that house; and that the tribunal should 
institute proceedings against all the other accomplices 
of Dumouriez. ‘‘ Shall I here,’ he said, ‘‘ venture to 
name such distinguished patriots as MM. Vergniaud, 
Guadet, and others? I dare not say that a man who 
was in daily correspondence with Dumouriez ought to 
be at Icast suspected of complicity, for certainly such 
a man is a model of patriotism ; and it would be a 
kind of sacrilege to ask for the impeachment of M. 
Gensonné: being convinced of the impotence of my 
efforts in this matter, I defer in all that concerns 
these illustrious members, to the wisdom of the Con- 
vention.” 

To this laboured and premeditated attack of Rohes- 
pierre, Vergniaud, after much opposition, was allowed 
to reply. He replied without preparation: ‘ He had 
not,” he said, ‘* need of art, like Robespierre ; his soul 
was sufficient.” The charge of Robespierre and the 
answer of Vergniaud are historical documents. Robes- 
pierre is convicted of being a liar and a calumniator ; 
Vergniaud is justified against the charges of Robes- 
pierre ; they are answered severally, clefrly, and com- 
pletely. This reply is an evidence of the ability of 
Vergniaud, of his readiness and presence of mind as a 
debater. Panis was troublesome by his interruptions 
during Vergniaud’s reply; but he was silenced by 
being told that he had no right to speak till he had 
rendered his accounts. (Page 255.) Robespierre 
charged the Gironde with trying to prevent the Revo- 
lution of the 10th of August; and on the very day 
of the 10th they attempted, he said, to prevent the 
late king from being shut up in the Temple. But the 
reply was, ‘‘ Where was Robespierre on the 10th of 
August? He was hid in a cellar.” As to being ac- 
complices of Dumouriez, Vergniaud had no particular 
acquaintance with him: he had no correspondence with 
any one, and he never wrote letters. But there was 
a man who had embraced Dumouriez at the Jacobins ; 
and that man was Robespierre. Vergniaud's reply 
was well received by a large part of the Convention, 
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Guadet, on the 12th of April, also replied to Robes- 
pierre’a calumnies; and his reply was distinct and 
satisfactory. Speaking of Brissot, he said, ‘‘ Brissot 
was combating for liberty, he was suffering for it, 
he was writing for it, at the time when Robespierre 
was saying that he did not know what a Republic 
was,’ ‘In all the public places at Paris,” continued 
Guadet, “ who was always by the side of Dumouriez ? 
Your Danton.”—~" Ah,” said Danton, “ you accuse 
me, me! You know not my strength.” Guadet 
declared that Dumouriez was only the instrument of 
an infamous conspiracy, of which d’Orleans was the 
soul and the head.” He ended his discourse with 
reading an address from the Society of the Friends of 
Liberty at Paris to their brethren in the departments, 
signed by Marat, which called on the citizens to arm, 
for the counter-revolution was in the government, in 
the National Convention. When this inflammatory 
address was read, ‘* It is true,” cried Marat, and he 
sprung to the tribune amidst the applause of the 
galleries. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘all this idle talk? 
they are attempting td raise up among you an imagin- 
ary conspiracy, in order to stifle one which unhappily 
is too real: Dumouriez himself has declared that he 
was marching upon Paris to secure the triumph of the 
faction, which he calls the sound part of the Assembly, 
against the patriots of the Mountain.” He said that 
the paper which was denounced had been signed by 
him during the seven or eight minutes that he hap- 
pened to be in the chair at the Jacobins; it was pre- 
sented to him, and he had not read it. Marat was, 
however arrested, and orders were given for his formal 
impeachment. Robespierre hurried to the Jacobins, 
to tell them his sorrows and the wrongs of the patriots. 
‘* Guadet,” he said, ‘ had breathed forth all the poison 
of an impure soul; they had called for the impeach- 
ment of the warmest patriots: Marat spoke with force, 
precision, and moderation; he depicted the crimes of 
our enemies in colours which would have made any 
man blush who had a sentiment of modesty: Marat 
has been placed provisionally in arrest.” On the 13th, 
Marat was sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
only to re-appear with greater influence. On the 15th 
of April the Commune of Paris, with Pache the mayor 
at their head, in the name of thirty-five sections out 
of forty-eight, appeared at the bar of the Convention. 
The address was read by Rousselin: it was in the 
style that the Commune had used on previous occa- 
sions. ‘* Legislators, kings Jove not the truth; their 
reign will pass away: the people wish the truth every- 
where and at every time; their rights will not pass 
away.” After designating the various crimes of the 
Gironde, it concluded with presentinf#®a list of the 
greater part of the deputies who were guilty of felony 
towards the sovereign people, “ in order that as soon as 
the majority of the departments shall have manifested 
their adhesion, they may retire from this chamber.” 
The names denounced were twenty-two: Brissot, 
Guadet, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Grangeneuve, Burot, 
Barbaroux, Salles, Biroteau, Pontécoulant, Pétion, 
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Lanjuinais, Valazé, Hardy. Lenardy, Louvet, Gorsas, 
Fauchet, Lanthenas, Lasouree, Valazdy, Chambon. 
* If,” said Boyer Fonfréde, ‘‘ modesty was not a duty 
rather than a virtue in a public man, I should be 
offended that my name has not been entered on the 
honourable list which has just been presented to you.” 
Three-fourths of the Convention by acclamation 
adopted the words of Fonfréde, and the discussion on 
the petition was deferred. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal had began its labours. 
Rouxel Blanchelande, who was appointed by La 
Luzerne, governor of the French Windward Islands, 
was tyied for acts done in his capacity of governor, 
condemned, and executed. He was the third person 
who was tried by the new tribunal. The fate of the 
duke of Orleans ‘was already settled, for he was con- 
fined at Marseille, where the Convention had decreed 
that the whole family should be imprisoned, and there 
only remained the formality of his trial. All the 
duke’s property was sequestered. A few days after 
the execution of Blanchelande, a woman fifty-five years 
of age was condemned and executed for having uttered 
counter-revdlutionary language, probably when she 
was drunk. The case was considered in the Conven- 
tion, but execution was not stayed. The guillotine 
was getting ready for its work. 

The Commune had long been struggling for autho- 
rity with the Convention; and the petition of the 
thirty-five sections was an essay to see how far it could 
go. For the present it was a failure: the Convention 
decreed that the petition was calumnious (April 20th); 
and that the Commune should produce the minutes 
of their proceedings to the Convention. At this time 
the cété droit and the p/aine formed a majority. The 
municipal officers produced their books, which showed 
what the Commune was doing. The council-géneral 
had declared itself in a state of revolution so long as 
the question of subsistence was uncertain; it had ille- 
gally formed a committee of correspondence with all 
the municipalities of the Republic; it had ordered 
12,000 copies of the petition against the two-and- 
twenty to be printed and distributed; and that the 
council-general would consider itself attacked, if one 
of its members, or a president or secretary of a section 
or club should be prosecuted for their opinions. This 
last resolution was designed for the protection of Marat, 
who was now under accusation, Yet the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal was now sending people to the guil- 
lotine for their opinions. Two were executed on the 
20th, and their goods forfeited to the nation for ex- 
pressing counter-revolutionary opinions; and a third 
for having emigrated and returned, was condemned 
to death pursuant to the law of the 23rd of October 
and 26th of November, 1792.* 

A man of the Mountain moved for the honours of 
the sitting to be granted to the municipal officers after 
their minutes had proved that the Commune was in 
open hostility to the Convention; that it was in fact 
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Sin a state of revolution.” After a stormy debate 
of more than two hours, there were only 148 members 
to vote to the municipal officers the honours that were 
seldom refused : six members voted against the motion. 
The cété droit and the plaine were not there; the 
Mountain and the galleries were only just able to save 
the Commune from disgrace. But the Commune was 
now engaged in a common cause with those who aimed 
at destroying the authority of the Convention. 

On the 24th, Marat was charged before the Revo- 
Jutionary Tribunal with having, by his writings, ‘‘ pro- 
voked to pillage, murder, and the dissolution of the 
National Convention.” ‘The papers of the ‘Ami du 
Peuple’ and of the ‘ Publiciste,’ on which the charges 
were founded, were read by the public accuser, and 
Marat acknowledged them. After some trifling ex- 
amination of witnesses, Marat made his defence at 
length. The jury declared that the alleged facts were 
not proved; and Fouquier-Tinville, now the public 
accuser, informed Marat that he was acquitted. Thus 
ended the farce of the trial, and the triumph of Marat 
begun. The business of the Convention was inter- 
rupted by a volunteer citizen announcing to the presi- 
dent that the brave Marat was coming, and those who 
were bringing him requested that they might be allowed 
to defile before the Assembly. The prayer was granted ; 
and a crowd of men and women soon filled the hall, 
which resounded with their shouts. The hero himself 
made his appearance crowned with laurel, and escorted 
by commissioners of the municipality and other citi- 
zens. He js received into the arms of several of the 
members, embraced, and carried to the tribune; but 
the prolonged applause prevents him from being heard. 
At last there was silence, and Marat spoke: ‘“ Legis- 
lators of the French people, a citizen is before you who 
has béen accused and completely justified: he offers to 
you a pure heart; he will continue to defend with all 
the energy of which he is capable, the rights of man, 
liberty, and the rights of the people.” Danton seid, 
itewas a glorious spectacle for every good Frenchman 
to see that the citizens of Paris show such respect to 
the Convention, that the day on which one of their 
members was acquitted, was a day of rejoicing: the 
Assembly had decreed that the citizens should defile 
before them; ‘‘ Well then, let them defile, and clear 
the chamber where we are deliberating, that we may 
resume our business.” Danton wished to be rid of 
them. The thing was not to his taste. 

At the Jacobins, Marat had another triumph, but he 
affected disdainfully to refuse the crowns that were 
offered to him. His weak head was completely turned. 
After the rejoicings were over, the Jacobins began to 
consider how the administration should be purged of 
all traitors. ‘‘ Let me have a list,” said Marat, ‘‘ of 
all persons who are employed, and I will show you 
those who deserve the confidence of the people.” 
Bazire moved that the ministers be fraternally invited 
to give them a list of all the citizens who were em- 
ployed4n the bureaus. ‘ There are ministers,”’ said 
Robespierre, ‘‘ with whom the society ought to have no 
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correspondence, and they ought to address themselves 
to the Committee of Safety, whose first care ought to 
be to purify all branches of administration.” ‘ This 
reason,” said Marat, “ is frivolous; for a pure patriot 
might communicate with the devil: we will say to the 
ministers, we ask you for a list of all who are em- 
ployed, that we may be able to tell you who those are 
whom the public imterest permits you to keep.” 
Robespierre silently submitted to the insult. 

Though the provinces had accepted the Revolution, 
and were favourable to it, they disliked the excesses 
of Paris, and a great majority were in favour of the 
moderate party in the Convention. But there were 
turbulent men in the provinces as well as in Paris, and 
a turbulent minority is much more active and for- 
midable than a quiet majority. Pursuant to a decree 
of the Legislative Assembly, after the 10th of August, 

[the municipal authorities had been changed, and the 
most violent men had been elected; the power of the 
moderate citizens, of the middle class, was thus limited 
to giving their votes and to the general exercise of their 
civic rights. The departmental functions were in the 
hands of the rich and those who enjoyed most con- 
sideration ; but this is a class that is never very active. 
The correspondence of the parent club of the Jacobins 
with the other clubs in France, formed indirectly a 
bond of union between the Commune of Baris and the 
numerous municipalities; for the most active men in 
the Jacobin clubs were also the men who held fune 
tions in the municipalities. A well-united minority 
of ardent, restless men, was a force which a larger 
number, ill-united, could not ultimately resist. The 
common danger from the enemy on the northern fron- 
tier prevented any violent explosion of party-spirit 
there. But there were places where peculiar causes 
contributed to fan the flame of discord and internal 
conmnotion. The origin of the war in La Vendée has 
been briefly explained. Lyon was another centre of 
trouble, in a great degree in consequentce of its posi- 
tion near the frontiers; and from the time of the first 
emigration it had been occasionally distracted by 
counter-revolutionary movements, which roused the 
spirit of Jacobinism to as exalted a pitch as at Paris. 
The troubles which at last became a civi] war in Lyon 
during 1793 and 1794, commenced with the domi- 
ciliary visits which were made on the nights of the 4th 
and 5th of Februray, 1793.* There were popular 
clubs at Lyon; a Central Club, which was Jacobin, 
and the Club de la Grande-Céte, which was Girondin ; 
and in the month of February, 1798, they qnarrelled. 
The Jacobin club had for its leader a violent man 
named Chalier. The municipality of Lyon became, in 
the spring of 1788, completely Jacobin, and supported 
by the central club and Chalier, they called for a revo- 
lutionary tribunal like that of Paris. Marseille, always 
republican, was now moderate, jealous of the supremacy 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xxiv., 385, where the authorities for the 
history of the first disturbances at Lyon are mentioned. 
Compare Thiers, * Hist.,’ vol. ii., c. 4, Brussels ed. 
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of Paris, and indignant at the insilts put upon its 
deputy, Barbaroux. The deputy of the Convention, 
who was sent there, found the people eager enough to 
volunteer for the general defence, but devoted to the 
Gironde. Bordeaux was in the same disposition, 
averse to the Mountain and the revolutionary tribunal, 
ready to support the deputation of the Gironde, of 
which it was proud. North of Bordeaux, and along 
the ocean, as far as the mouth of the Loire, and even 
the Seine, there was not only moderate republicanism 
and hostility to the Mountain, but a strong royalist 
party, of which La Vendée was the centre. Rouen, 
and other parts of Normandy, had gladly accepted the 
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Constitution of 1791; but since the 10th of August, 
when royalty was abolished? the disposition of Nor- 
mandy had been menacing towards the revolution. 
Its silence condemned the excesses of Paris; and 
Normandy had not always been silent. Thus the 
elements of resistance to the tyranny of the Mountain 
were scattered over the broad surface of France; and 
the matter was furnished for many episodes in the 
Revolution, which in themselves would require a 
separate history. 


* The address of Calvados to the Convention, in October, 
1792. *§ Hist. Parl.,’ xix. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE GIRONDE. 


Tue flight of Dumouriez, and the arrest of the 
commissioners of the Convention, threw the army of the 
north into confusion; and on the 9th of April the 
enemy entered the territory of the republic. On the 
20th an English force of ten thousand men landed at 
Ostend under the duke of York, and joined the Iol- 
landers and the Hanoverians. Dampierre did all that 
he could to restore order and to check the enemy, 
whose design was upon the strong post of Condé. On 
the 30th of March, Custine left Mainz and marched to 
Worms, whence he retreated to Landau, and finally 
placed himself behind the lines of the Lauter. In the 
meantime the Austrian. genera], Wurmser, crossed the 
Rhine, posted himself between Spire and Neustadt, 
and pushed his light troops to within a league of Lan- 
dau, by which movement he cut off all communication 
between the French army and Mainz, which the king 
of Prussia was preparing to besiege. While Keller- 
mann was with the army of the Alps, making prepara- 
tions to oppose the Austrians and the King of Sardinia, 
he received an order from the Convention on the 30th 
of April, to come to Paris to explain his conduct. 
Luckily for himself he came out pure from his examin- 
ation before the Committee of Public Safety. Servan 
was still with the army of the Pyrenees, and hostilities 
had commenced, The Convention declared war against 
Spain on the 7th of March, 1793, and on the 2¢rd the 
king of Spain replied by a manifesto and a declaration 
of war. 

The dangers which menaced France were met with 
heroic vigour. The department of Hérault set the 
example of a forced loan and a new mode of raising 
men; and the measure was approved by the Conven- 
tion. Upon this the Commune of Paris resolved to 
raise 12,000 men in Paris to march against La Vendée, 
and after the example of the Convention, to send with 
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it commissaries of their own body.* Santerre, “ havin, 
heard the voice of his country in danger,” proposed 
to the council of the Commune to set out to fight the 
rebels, and the council told him to follow ‘ the inclina- 
tion of his heart, and to return quickly to share with 
his brethren in arms, the Parisians, the Jaurels of vic- 
tory.” But men alone were not enough: men must 
be fed, clothed, and armed. Accordingly the Commune 
by an order of the 3rd of May laid a tax, or forced 
loan, on the citizens of Paris. The ordet fixed what 
should be considered a necessary income for a father of 
a family, and how much should be considered necessary 
for the support of each child: all above this amount 
was entitled superfluous (superfilu) ; and on thig super- 
fluous amount a progressive tax was levied. A man 
whose superfluity was from 1000 to 2000 livres, paid 
30 livres. If the superfiuity was from 40,000 to 50,000, 
he paid 20,000 livres. Those whose superfluity ex- 
ceeded 50,000 livres, were allowed to retain 30,000 
livres, and were required to pay the rest into the com- 
munal treasury. The property, moveable and immove- 
uble, of those who should not satisfy the patriotic 
demand, was to be seized and sold by the revolutionary 
committees, and the defaulters were to be considered 
suspected. Thus the Commune was exercising sove-~ 
reignty in Paris, raising an army, and raising money.t 
Rut this was not quietly submitted to, and some of the 
sections resisted the recruiting : clerks, shop-boys, and 
the old retainers of the aristocracy, all combined, and 
cried out, Down with the Jacobins! Down with the 
Mountain! The opponents of these violent measures 
of the Commune relied on the support of the majority 
of the Convention, and they were encouraged by articles 
in the ‘ Patriote Francais.’ For several days this party 
were masters of several sections, set seals on the papers 
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of the revolutionary committees, and presented petitions 
to the Convention, praying that the forced’ recruiting, 
which the Commune had ordered, might be changed 
for a voluntary enrolment. The council-general of the 
Commune sent a deputation to inform the Convention 
that the ‘ Patriote Francais’ was preaching incivism 
and contempt of the constituted authorities, and that 
the publication of it ought to be suspended pursuant to 
the law. 

Early in May the Convention removed its sittings 
to the Tuileries. Roland asked for permission to leave 
Paris, which was refused until the examination of his 
accounts, Dampierre, commander of the army of the 
north, was killed by a ball on the 8th of May, near 
St. Amand; and Custine was rewarded for his incom- 
petence and Jacobinism with the command of the army 
of the north. €evolt was spreading in the provinces : 
all Normandy and Bretagne seemed to be rising. The 
insurgents of La Vendée had taken Loudun and Mon- 
treuil. The flame of foreign war and internal discord 
was encircling all France; and the measures of the 
Commune for the levy of the 12,000 men, the forced 
loan, and the opposition made to the Commune by a large 
party in Paris, bached by the Gironde, were evidently 
hurrying on a great catastrophe. 

In the midst of the confusion of April and May, the 
discussion of the Constitution was occasionally re- 
sumed. Vergniaud delivered a discourse on the 8th of 
May. ‘‘ The most perfect constitution,” said Vergniaud, 
‘will be that which will cause both the social body and 
the individuals who compose it, to enjoy the largest 
amount of possible happiness ;”’ a proposition which 
may appear trivial, though true: but the discourse of 
Vergniaud contains many sound remarks. He was a 
man of Jofty views, and of an enlarged range. “I 
should wish,” he said, ‘‘in enumerating the different 
schemes of a constitution, to distinguish between the 
organic parts of the government and the moral insti- 
tutions which make the government beloved, which 
correct the defects and perfect the qualities of the 
national character. In all the systems except that of 
St. Just, 1 only sce the organic part; it seems that 
they have taken men to be automata, and supposed 
that they can be governed by mechanical laws.” * 
Vergniaud probably alluded to the discourse of St. Just 
(24th of April) in which St. Just had said: ‘In 
general, order does not result from the movements 
which are imprinted by force ; nothing is well regulated 
except that which moves itself and obeys its own har- 
mony: this principle is especially applicable to the 
national constitution of empires: laws only repel evil ; 
innocence and virtue are independent on the earth.’’+ 
Robespierre read a discourse on the Constitution on 
the 10th of May.{ The base of his whole system was 
that ‘* Government is instituted in order that the 
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general will may be respeeted; but the men who govern 
have an individual will, and every will seeks to domi- 
nate: if they employ for this purpose the public force 
with which they are armed, the goverifment is merely 
the pest of liberty: conclude then that the first object 
sf every constitution ought to be to defend liberty, 
public and individual, against the government itself.” 
The discussion of general principles is characteristic of 
the French Revolution. The destruction of a system 
brings with it the necessity of recurring to funda- 
mental principles; and amidst the anarchy, confusion, 
and senseless talk of the period, we may find here 
and there discourses which, if not free from error, 
contain the elements of great and universal truths. 
Robespierre always recurred to fundamental principles, 
and many of his essays have great merit. But his 
mind was narrow and bigoted. Vergniaud and St. Just 
were infinitely his superiors in talent, and possessed 
minds of the highest order. The young Convention- 
alist might have been in happier times a great and 
good man. 

On the 14th of May a deputation of the citizens of 
Bordeaux presented an address to the Convention, 
which expressed in energetic language the fears and the 
disgust of the Bordelais at the tumult and anarchy of 
Paris: they declared that they would throw themselves 
upon Paris, and save their representatives or perish 
on their tomb. The Convention decreed that the 
address should be printed and posted up in Paris. A 
few days after, the unfortunate general Miaczinsky, a 
Pole by birth, was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the charge of being an accomplice in the 
plots of Dumouriez. The jury unanimously convicted 
him on several articles, one of which was the obeying 
the order of Dumouriez to march upon Lille with his 
division, and the execution of this order with criminal 
and counter-revolutionary intentions. He was con- 
demned to death, and executed on the 22nd. He died 
with the greatest courage, and on his way to the 
guillotine, called out, ** Vive la Nation, vive la Répub- 
lique.”” When the executioner held up, his head to 
the people, the face was as ruddy as it was before the 
head was severed from the body: the eyes were open 
and seemed to gaze upon the countless multitude, 
which filled the Place de Ja Revolution. The guillotine 
had begun todo its work upon the revolutionists them- 
selves; as Vergniaud said, like Saturn they were 
beginning to devour their own children. 

The struggle between the Gironde and their enemies 
was daily coming to a crisis. Many of the members of 
the Mountain were absent, having been sent as com- 
missioners to the departments ; and the Mountain was 
in a minority in the Convention. On the 18th of 
May three of the sections of Paris prayed the Con- 
vention to check anarchy and give France a constity- 
tion; their addresses were in favour of the Gironde. 
On the question being proposed, in what cases the 
appel nominal could be called for, and what number 
of members should be sufficient to require it, a violent 
tumult arose, ‘In England,” said Guadet, “ whea 
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the dissolution of the Long Parliament was designed, 
the same measures were adopted—to exalt the minority 
over the majority, to place the power in the hands of 
the minority ; you know what happened ; the minority 
got the means of oppressing the majority : they called 
to their aid patriots par excellence, a misguided multi- 
tude, to whom they promised pillage and the division 
of lands; this brought on the crime which history has 
transmitted to us under the name of Pride’s Purge, a 
measure of which Pride, once a butcher and then a 
cojonel, was the author and the leader: one hundred 
and fifty members were driven from the parliament, 
and the minority consisting of fifty or sixty remained 
in possession of the government,—you know, citizens, 
what was the end. These patriots, par excellence, 
instruments of Cromwell, were in their turn driven out 
byhim.” On this day Guadet proposed thrce measures 
to the Convention: to remove all the authorities of 
Paris, and to supply the municipality provisionally by 
the presidents of the sections; that the suppléans of 
the Assembly should meet at Bourges as soon as pos- 
sible, but should not enter on their functions until 
they received certain intelligence of the dissolution 
of the Convention. The cé&té gauche was violently 
agitated. ‘The conspiracy is unveiled at last,” said 
Collot d’Herbois, ‘‘I move thirdly,” said Guadet, 
“that this decree be carried by extraordinary couriers 
to the departments; when these measures have been 
adopted, we shall labour in that tranquillity of mind 
that men may feel who have secured the sacred deposit 
which has been intrusted to them.” 

Barrére,* the Belial of the Convention, ruse to 
speak and to calm the tumult. He was a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and he spoke with autho- 
rity. It was true, he said, there did exist at Paris, and 
by its ramifications there existed all through the Repub- 
lic, a design against liberty. Ife went on to consider 
the propositions of Guadet, and without any reflection 
on his motives, he gawe his reasons for opposing them. 
He proposed a medium measure, which the opposite 
parties acquiesced in; the Mountain, for fear of having 
something tha®they would like less; the Gironde, in 
the hope, perchance, that some good might be effected. 
He proposed a commission, the ordinary proposal 
when there was a difficulty to be got rid of, a commis- 
sion of Twelve members to examine all the resolutions 
made by the Commune during the preceding month. 
Most of the members of the Twelve who were appointed 
belonged to the cété droit. 

Money was wanted for the war; and on the 20th 
of May a report was made in the name of the Com- 
mittee of Finance on the War-tax. Cambon proposed 
to imitate the example of the department of [Jérault, 
and to call for a civic loan of a milliard, to be fur- 
nished by the selfish and the indifferent: this loan 
would cause the assignats to come in, and would attach 
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all the citizens to the Revolution, as the lenders would 
receive an acknowledgment which would be available 
for the purchase of the property of the emigrants. He 
said that the military and naval expenses of the pre- 
vious month amounted to 270,000,000 livres. Cam- 
bon’s proposal was adopted. 

The establishment of the Commission of Twelve was 
the signal for insurrection. The section de la Fra- 
ternit¢ informed the Convention, on the 23rd, that 
meetings had been held at the Mairie on Sunday, the 
19th, and the following Monday, in which it was pro- 
posed to massacre twenty-two members of the Con- 
vention, There was such a design, which was pre- 
vented partly in consequence of one of the citizens 
of the section de la Fraternité having been observed 
by the conspirators to be taking notes. Pache, the 
mayor, who had been at one of the meetings at the 
Mairie, and had opposed the violent measures that 
were proposed, wrote a letter to the Convention, in 
which he softened down the whole affair as well as he 
could. Pache was cunning, and did not wish to 
quarrel with either party. But the designs against 
certain members of the Convention were no. secret. 
Lasource affirmed in the Assembly tha’ a visit had 
been paid to his lodgmgs to arrest him, and his visitors 
could with difficulty be persuaded that he was gone 
out. The Jacobins cried out, that the notion of a 
plot was a pure invention. Probably there was no 
formal plan, but an outbreak had been imminent, and 
accident, only prevented it. The Twelve presented 
a draft of a decree for placing the national representa- 
tion and the public treasury under the safeguard of all 
good citizens; and special provision was made for the 
citizens being assembled on the signal of alarm.* 
Danton opposed the decree as much as he dared: ‘* No 
doubt,” he said, “ the national representatives ought 
to be under the safeguard of the nation ; but they were 
making a law for cases which were already provided 
for by the law.” He admitted that ‘ the aristocrats 
threatened to overthrow Jiberty.” This was the lant- 
guage of the times. very movement, however dis- 
tinct might be its origin and its object, was referred to 
aristocrats, emigrants, England, Pitt, Coburg,—to any- 
thing cxcept the palpable cause, which was before 
men’s eyes. The conventional language of hypocrisy 
was in every man’s mouth. Danton added, “ To 
make such a decree as you propose, is to decree that 
you are afraid.” ‘ Well,” said a member, “I am 
afraid.’ Wergniaud replied to Danton, and the decree 
proposed by the Twelve was carried. 

The Twelve were emboldened, and they summoned 
Hébert, the second substitute of the Commune, to 
appear before them. Jlébert was the man who, under 
the name of Pére Duchesne, produced the filthiest and 
most abominable periodical that ever issued from any 
press. He was arrested for an article which appeared 
in the 239th Number,} which contained a tissue of 
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liea, and a direct provocation to massacre the traitors 
who conspired against the Republic; and they were 
indicated clearly enough. On receiving the summons, 
Hébert ran to the council general of the Commune, 
and reminded them of their resolution to consider an 
attack on one of their members as an attack on them- 
selves: he was ready to go to the scaffold, but all his 
anxiety was about his country. Chaumette embraced 
Hébert : the president gave him the fraternal hug in the 
name of the council, and their dear friend went much 
against his will before the Committee of Twelve, who, 
after an examination, lodged him in the prison of the 
Abbaye. 

On the 25th of May the Convention received an 
address from a deputation of the Commune of Mar- 
seille, which was in substance against the Jacobins : 
it declared that the two commissioners from the Con- 
vention who had been sent to the department of Bouches 
du Rhéne, had on their arrival at Marseille sur- 
rounded themselves only with factious men and lovers 
of disorder. This address produced a violent debate, 
the result of which was that the Convention annulled 
the orders of several of the commissioners whom they 
had sent into the departments, and among them, an 
order of Moise Baisse and Boisset, commissioners in 
the Bouches du Rhone, as being directed against and 
destructive of the liberty of the press. A deputation 
of the Commune of Paris next appeared, to denounce 
the crime committed against Hébert by the Twelve ; 
they asked for the restoration to his functions of ‘a 
magistratesestimable for his civic virtues and his intel- 
ligence ;” and for his speedy trial. | Isnard was presi- 
dent. He replied that justice would be done; but he 
had some truths to tell the deputation: if the national 
representation should be violated by any of those insur- 
rections which were constantly threatened, he declared 
‘In the name of France,’’—‘‘ No, no,” cried out the 
extreme left: ‘‘ Yes, in the name of France,” said the 
rest of the Assembly, rising simultaneously—“ in the 
name of all France, that Paris shall be annihilated, and 
men shall look on the banks of the Seine for the place 
where Paris once stood.” The answer of Isnard only 
served to increase the exasperation of the opposite 
parties; and all Paris was in a state of the greatest 
excitement about the arrest of [ébert. A deputation 
of sixteen sections again demanded Jlébert’s release 
on the following day, and they told the Convention 
‘that they had not broken the sceptre of tyranny in 
order to bend their heads under the yoke of a fresh 
despotism.” Ji¢bert was an object of general interest : 
he was lying, it was said, on a wretched mattress in a 
garret; Varlet, an agitator who had been arrested with 
him, and generals Marcé and Destournelle were lodged 
in the same garret, Fresh addresses poured into the 
Convention for the release of Hébert. On the 27th 
the Twelve, expecting some violence, summoned the 
armed force of three of the sections which were favour- 
able to the Gironde, and in the evening these sections 
occupied the courts of the Tuileries with some pieces 
of cannon. <A deputation of the section of the cifé de- 
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manded the release of two citizens of the section whom 
the Twelve had arrested, and that the Twelve should 
be sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Isnard, 
the president, replied, ‘ Citizens, the National Conven- 
tion pardon your misguided youth.” Robespierre 
demanded to speak in the name of “ the Public Safety ;" 
but Robespierre could not get a hearing, Shouts, 
menaces, and universal uproar filled the chamber of 
the representatives of France. Garat, now minister of 
the interior, and Pache, the mayor, appeared and asked 
to be heard. Garat was in a difficult position between 
the two parties. He attributed all the disorder to the 
rumour of a great plot having been formed in a meeting 
at which it was alleged that the mayor had presided and 
it had been proposed to arrest twenty-two members of 
the Convention ; the facts, however, had been distorted. 
As to Hébert, the immediate cause of all the movement, 
he was informed that he had never made any motions in 
the Commune which a good citizen could not make: as 
to the article in the ** Pére Duchesne,” for which he was 
imprisoned, he was not acquainted with it, but he had 
a horror of all writings which did not enforce reason 
and morality: the Twelve were excellent men, but 
labouring under a delusion, for there was really no 
danger to the members of the Convention. Pache 
spoke also in a conciliatory tone: he said, however, 
that the Twelve had no authority to call dut the armed 
force. The right wished to terminate the sitting: the 
left to continue it and hear several deputations. The 
sitting was continued; and Hérault-Séchelles took the 
chair. Fresh deputations appeared; they demanded 
the immediate suppression of the Twelve; they en- 
treated the deputies of the Mountain to save the 
country; they called for the release of the “incarce« 
rated patriots,” and the trial of the “ infamous Roland.” 
The president re-echoed the words of the deputations: 
‘* The force of reason,” he said, “and the force of the 
people are the same thing.” On the motion of Lacroix 
this stormy sitting terminated at midnight with the 
release of the incarcerated citizens and the annulling of 
the commission of Twelve; but such was the cotifusion 
in the chamber where deputies and pefitioners were all 
crowded together, that nobody knew whether the decree 
was really voted for or not; and some affirmed that the 
petitioners themselves voted with the members who 
remained. 

The next day Lanjuinais maintained in the Con- 
vention that no decree had been passed: and if the 
decree were passed, he called for its repeal, Ue said 
that the decree of the evening before was a conspiracy 
more attrocious than any which had hitherto been 
formed: ‘‘ during the last two months there have been 
more arbitrary arrests made by order of the deputies 
sent into the departments, than were made during thirty 
years under the reign of despotism; for some months 
men have been preaching anarchy and murder; and 
they are to remain unpunished.” ‘ If Lanjuinais does 
not stop speaking,” cried Legendre, “ J will go to the 
tribune and pitch him down.” But on the motion 
of Lapjuinais, the appel nominal was decreed on the 
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question of annulling the decree. Robespierre as usual 
must speak; he complained that the weakness of his 
voice would not allow him to say all that he felt for 
the dangers of his country, which was tnworthily 
betrayed: for some days past they had seen a furious 
band of men arming themselves against patriotism ; 
they had not blushed to name an inquisitorial commis- 
sion, consisting of men who were notoriously hostile 
to the patriots; yesterday the conspiracy was frus- 
trated, but during the night perfidy had again woven 
its web: he left these criminal men to terminate their 
odious career; he abandoned the tribune to them. 
The president declared that the result of the votes was 
& majority of fifty-one in the affirmative. ‘‘ The com- 
mission then remains,” said Danton. ‘‘ We won’t have 
it,”” cried a great part of the céié gauche. ‘‘ Veil the 
statue of Liberty,” cried Collot d’Herbois. ‘‘ Your 
decree of yesterday,” said Danton, “ was a great act of 
‘justice; and I wish to believe that it will be donc 
again before the end of this sitting; but if your com- 
mission -retains the powers which I know that they 
wish to exercise over some members of the Assembly, 
if the magistrates of the people are not restored to 
their functions, after having proved that we surpass 
our enemies in prudence, we will prove to them that 
we surpass them in audacity and revolutionary vigour.” 
Robespierre was evidently frightened; Danton even 
thought that the Mountain was in danger, and he met 
it, as he had before, by the cry of ‘ audacity.” 

The provisional release of the incarcerated patriots 
was voted without opposition. A deputation of the 
Gardes Frangaises was now admitted to the bar, and 
made a vigorous attack upon the “ villains who put on 
the mask of patriotism: they meant the Jacobins. 
The language of petitioners was daily becoming more 
violent on the two sides, and a terrible explosion was 
preparing. ‘‘ You have only to say the word,” said the 
French Guards, “you have only to summon us, and 
you shall be surrounded with defenders worthy of the 
cause which will be intrusted to them: you will then 
see on one side the courage of good citizens, and on 
the other the°cowardice and the perfidy of a few 
brigands.” These words produced a violent commo- 
tion: some of the deputies advanced to the guards and 
addreased them in angry language; the president 
covered himself, the usual sign of inability to maintain 
order, After long tumult the guards concluded their 
address by calling for the constitution, and assuring 
the Convention that their deliberations should be pro- 
tected. The galleries growled their thunder against 
the men who denounced the agitators. Danton spoke 
artfully, but boldly; it was a call to insurrection: 
“ Parig will always be the terror of the enemies of 
liberty, and ite sections in the great days when the 
people shall rise in a mass, will scatter these miserable 
Feuillans, these cowardly moderates (modérés), whose 
triumph is only for a moment." 

Hébert was received by the communal council with 
Joud applause, and Jocked in the embrace of all his 
colleagues, of all the citizens who were present.» Chau- 
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mette presented him with a crown, the offering of the 
patriots. ‘The modest atithor of ‘ Pére Duchesne’ put 
it on the bust of J.J. Rousseau. A woman from the 
galleries brought a crown, which she wished to be 
placed on the bust of Brutus. The meeting breathed 
fierce hostility against the Twelve, and the words of 
Isnard were quoted, ‘‘ On the bank of the Seine people 
shall seek for the place where Paris stood.” 

The agitation was increasing, the tide of insurrection 
was rising, when bad news came from the armies. The 
army of the north had been attacked on all their line 
between Orchies and Maubeuge, driven from their 
camp at Famars, and compelled to retreat under shelter 
of Bouchain. The camp at Anzin was forced, and 
Valenciennes was invested on the 26th of May. On 
the 27th, Custine took the command of the army of the 
north, at a time when all the frontier, from Dunkerque 
to Givet, was threatened by the allies. On the 5th 
of May the royalists in La Vendée, headed by Bon- 
champ, La Rochejaquelein, and Lescure, took Thouars, 
a town of the department of Deux-Sévres, situated on 
the Thoué, and made a great slaughter of the repub- 
licans. The royalists sustained a defeat at Fontenay, 
the chief town of the department of La Vendée, on the 
16th of May, left several hundred men on the field, 
and lost many cannon. Buton the 25th the Vendéans, 
to the number of 35,000, again attacked Fontcnay, 
under Lescure, Bonchamp, Cathelineau, and D'Elbée, 
and took it. The republicans lost 1,800 men, killed 
and wounded, forty-two pieces of cannon, all their 
baggage, and the military chest, with 18,000,000 of 
assignats in it. Stofflet was named commandant of 
Fontenay, and the papers of the department were burnt 
at the foot of the tree of Liberty.* 

At the Jacobins, on the 29th, a member said that 
he had information to give of a conspiracy. He was 
referred to the club of the Evéché, which had ap- 
pointed & commission to determine on all the measures 
of Public Safety. Legendre spoke of trying all the 
power of reason and justice before they resorted to 
those means which had always succeeded. Some of 
the members said that Legendre only wished to cajole 
them. Robespierre was there. Afraid to preach 
insurrection directly, he did it indirectly: “If the 
Commune of Paris does not unite with the people, it 
violates the first of duties.—1 cannot point out to the 
people the means of safety; that is not given to a 
single man, nor to me, who am wasted by a slow fever, 
and above all by the fever of patriotism: I have 
spoken; at present I have no other duty to perform.” 
A member observed that they understood him.+ 

The Twelve, and the Committee of Public Safety 
knew what was preparing. The insurrection began on 
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the 20th of May, and it was over on the 2nd of June. 
The menace first proceeded from the central revolution- 
ary committee, composed of members of the revolu- 
tionary committces of the sections, which met at the 
Commune for the alleged purpose of making out lists 
of suspected persons and assessing the forced loan. 
This was the meeting which the section of La Frater- 
nité denounced to the Convention, and about which the 
mayor Pache gave such a vague and unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. Pache did not really oppose the proscrip- 
tion of the deputies at this meeting, but he objected to 
its being discussed at the Mairie; and the conspirators 
taking the hint mct there no more, but assembled at 
the Evéché. The president of the section of La Cité 
had been arrested by order of the Twelve, for refusing 
to give up the papers of the revolutionary committce 
of this section ; and upon this the section of La Cité 
invited the forty-seven other sections to send each two 
commissioners to the club of the Evéché to deliberate 
on the means of saving the Republic. Commissioners 
from thirty-three sections came there with unlimited 
powers. On the 30th of May all was ready for action ; 
and on the morning of the 31stthe action began 

The Commune was sitting on the night of the sOth, 
and Pache was there, who said that he was informed 
that they were taking rather active measures at the 
Evéché. He went there with some members of the 
council ; and on his return he announced that the citizens 


at the Evéché had declared themselves in a state of 


insurrection, and were going to close the barriers. The 
mayor and his colleagues, according to their own report, 
made all possible representations to these citizens to 
suspend the execution of their measures; but all in 
vain. A deputation from the meeting at the Evéelé 
camecand informed the council-general of the Commune 
that by virtue of the unlimited power conferred on 
them by the sections, they declared Paris in a state of 
insurrection against the aristocratic factions and the 
oppressors of liberty, and their first order was to close 
the barriers. The council-general passed to the order of 
the day, or rather of the night, for it was three o'clock 
in the morning, and wished to know the will of the 
sections. The alarm-bell now began to ring: the 
council issued a proclamation: tranquillity, said the 
prociamation, is more necessary than ever at Paris; 
the department has convoked the constituted authorities 
and the forty cight sections this morning for purposes 
of public safety. On the 3ist of May, between six 
and seven in the morning, the commissioners of the 
majority of the scctions appeared before the council. 
The president Dobsen spoke, and informed the council 
that all the constituted authorities had ceased to exist. 
The answer was, that if the majority of the sections 
withdrew their powers from the magistratcs, they were 
ready to re-enter the class of citizens; but that if the 
majority of the people left them to exercise their func- 
tions, force alone should wrest them from their hands. 
This was revolutionary language and well understood. 
The procureur verified the authority of the commis- 
sioners, which showed that thirty-three sections had 
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given to their commissioners unlimited powers. The 
consequence was cleat. The council-general had pointed 
the way to it: Dobsen declared that the power of the 
municipality was at an end. The procureur was eager 
to settle the business; he asked that the will of the 
majority be proclaimed forthwith, and “ that the coun- 
cil-general restore its power to the sovereign people.” 
Thus, as Vergniaud had said, the sovereignty was 
acknowledged to be in a portion of the people: at 
present it was in the thirty-three sections, or their 
representatives, the commissioners with unlimited 
powers. The next thing was for the members of the 
council to swear never to separate their interests from 
those of the public, to remain united with their brethren 
of the departments, and to maintain with all their 
power the Republic one and indivisible. And yet by 
their acts they had just before denied it, and considered 
thirty-three sections of Paris as the sovereign. The 
council was broken up, and retired amidst cries of 
Vive la République.” It was immediately resolved to 
send a deputation to the mayor, to the procureur, and 
to all the members of the municipality to invite them 
to join the meeting; which was done. The president 
Dobsen declared, in the name of the sovereign people, 
that the mayor, the vice-president, the procureur and 
his substitutes, and the council-general, are restored to 
their functions by the sovereign people, who testify to 
them their satisfation with their constant and patriotic 
solicitude for the public weal. Tlie council restored 
to its functions took the civic oath amidst the ap- 
plause of the revolutionary committees of the forty- 
cight sections and the spectators; and from this time 
it adopted the appropriate title of Revolutionary Coun- 
cil-General. The vice-president, in the name of the 
forty-eight sections, proclaimed Henriot, a brutal, stupid 
fellow, commandant of the section of the Sans-culottes, 
provisional commandant-general of the armed force of 
Paris. The leaders of the insurrection had got a 
commander, and they now secured a force. A part 
of the revolutionary committee proposed, and it was 
resolved, that forty sous a day should be paid to the 
citizens who were not in good circumstances, so long 
as they should remain under arms. On these terms 
armed citizens were always at command. 

The ringing of the tocsin and the beating of the 
v¢nérale had roused the members of the Convention 
long before daybreak. The deputies of the Gironde 
took care not to be in their houses, and Roland hid 
himself in the house of a friend. Louvet, Barbaroux, 
Guadet, and others, were assembled in a private room, 
well armed and ready to defend their lives. As soon 
as it was light, they went to the Hall of the Cohven- 
tion, where they found some of the men of the Moun- 
tain who were there before them. Danton was there, 
cool and collected. At six in the morning about a 
hundred members were assembled. The minister of 
the interior appeared: he said that he could not con- 
cea] that there was a great agitation in Paris, the cause 
of which was the re-establishment of the Twelve; and 
that all the citizens were under arma. The mayor 
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announced that the municipality had been suspended 
and restored, and that they had gratefully accepted the 
restoration of their functions : he was there at the com- 
mand of the Convention, to receive its orders. The dis- 
cussion began, Valazé said that Henriot had ordered the 
alarm-cannon at the Pont Neuf to be fired, which could 
not be done without an order of the Convention under 
pain of death; and he moved that the Twelve should 
make their report on the information which they had 
acquired about the insurrectionary movement. Thuriot 
called for the annulling of the commission of Twelve, 
which he called the curse of France. Vergniaud spoke 
in a conciliatory tone: if a combat took place, what- 
ever might be the result of it, the Republic would be 
lost: he moved that Henriot be summoned to the bar. 
Danton rose to.speak. His position was ambiguous: 
nobody knew whether or not he had stirred up the 
tempest, but many believed that he had. He said that 
to summon Henriot would do no good, for they ought 
not to address themselves to the instrument, but to the 
cause of the troubles; and the cause was the commis- 
sion of Twelve: the cannon had sounded, Paris had 
deserved well of the country, and “if you are wise 
legislators, instead of blaming this explosion, you will 
turn it to the public interest, by reforming your errors, 
by annulliag your commission.” This was a plain 
justification of insurrection. 

Rabaut St. Etienne rose to defend the Twelve, which 
was a wise commission, devised to discover the in- 
trigues, the designs, and the object of all the expendi- 
ture of Pitt and the Austrians. There was a cry that 
he should not be allowed to speak. ‘* Let him speak,” 
said Bazire, ‘‘he is not dangerous, he is a liar.” 
Rabaut was continually interrupted: at last he said 
that he moved himself for the suppression of the 
Twelve, and that the Committee of Public Safety be 
charged to make all the investigations and receive the 
full confidence of the Assembly. A deputation of one 
of the sections appeared to inform the Convention that 
they had discovered a great plot against liberty and 
equality ; the conspirators would be arrested and put 
under the sword of the law. Some members asked 
what the plot was: the answer was that the evidence 
could not be made public, it could only be given to 
the committee of surveillance. A man rose, whose 
presence never stilled a storm, Guadet; but he spoke 
the truth: ‘the petitioners have spoken of a great 
plot ; they have only made a mistake in a word : instead 
of saying that they have discovered a plot, they ought 
to have said that they designed to execute onc.” 
Horrible was the confusion at hearing the truth; and 
Guadet went on attempting to speak, and now and then 
getting a few words heard. At last he said, ‘If there 
is a plot, why do you not give some information about 
it? citizens, was an insurrection necessary ?” ‘ Yes,” 
was the reply from the galleries. A deputation from 
the municipality of Paris was introduced, and prayed to 
have a place assigned to them by means of which the 
municipality and the Convention could maintain a direct 
and ready communication ; and this was granted. 
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All the people of Paris were now in arms, traversing 
the streetsy but without any disorder. A great part of 
them did not know either how so many armed men 
had been assembled together, nor what the object was. 
A good part of the day was gone, and nothing was yet 
done in the Convention. Couthon now proposed that 
they should pass to the order of the day, the suppres- 
sion of the Commission of Twelve. Vergniaud made 
another essay at conciliation. The people, though in 
arms, were tranquil: it appeared that they might yet 
be directed. He moved that the Convention decree 
that the sections of Paris deserved well of their country 
in maintaining order at such a crisis, and that they 
be requested to continue the same surveillance until 
all conspiracies were frustrated. His proposal was 
adopted by acclamation. Perhaps he still entertained 
hopes that a great majority might be disposed to main- 
tain law and order. But the wild tumult rose again in 
the Convention. Camboulas said that the law had 
been violated by closing the barriers, ringing the 
tocsin, and firing the cannon of alarm; he moved that 
the executive council be instructed to discover those 
who are guilty of these crimes. ‘It is we,” said some 
voices from the galleries, ‘‘ we, allof us,’ Robespierre 
the younger said, ‘‘ If you wish to know who caused 
the tocsin to be rung, I will tell you: it is the con- 
spirators within France, many of whom are in the 


Convention.” He said the truth; but he meant the 
wrong persons. The motion of Camboulas was 
adopted. 


Deputations were still crowding in. A deputation 
called for the raising of a central revolutionary army 
of sans-culottes, with forty sous a day for the men, the 
impeachment of the twenty-two members who had 
been denounced by the scctions of Paris, and of the 
Twelve : and the arrest of the ministers Lebaun and 
Claviére. In the name of the Committee of Public 
Safety, Barrére asked for a decree which should put 
the armed force of Paris at the disposal of the Con- 
vention, and annul the commission of the Twelve. 
This was a middle course, and a prudent proposal. 
But a new deputation appeared, of the members of the 
departmental administration of Paris with the com- 
munal authorities and the commissioners of the sections. 
The procurcur-syndic of the department, L’Huillier, 
was the spokesman; and the language was fierce and 
threatening: the “ profession of faith”, which they 
made was a declaration of insurrection: they called 
for vengeance for the atrocious menace of Isnard, to 
erase Paris from the face of the earth; they called for 
the impeachment of the enemies of the country, the 
members of the Committee of Twelve, with Brissot, 
Guadet, Vergniaud, and others, and all the friends ot 
royalty. The deputation, followed by a crowd of citi- 
zens, entered the part of the chamber assigned to the 
members, amidst the applause of the assembly and of 
the galleries, and mingled fraternally with the members 
of the cété gauche. ‘* President,” said Vergniaud, 
‘* consult the Assembly to know if we shall deliberate 
under these circumstances.” A member moved that 
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the president should invite the petitioners to withdraw. 
‘¢ The Convention is not free,” said another. ‘‘ Let 
the deputies of the Mountain,” said Levasseur, “ come 
over to this side: the petitioners will well fill their 
places.” The Mountain went over to the right, and the 
benches of the Mountain were filled by the petitioners. 
‘¢The National Convention cannot deliberate,” said 
Vereniaud, ‘in these circumstances : I move that we 
ro out to join the armed force and place ourselves under 
its protection.”’ He went out followed by some mem- 
bers. The movement was an essay to try the temper 
of the people: it might have succeeded, and then it 
would have been admired : it failed, and was ridiculous. 
Vergniaud came back, and found an implacable enemy 
at the tribune. ‘I will not,” said Robespierre, “ take 
up the time of the Assembly with the flight or the re- 
turn of those who have deserted its sittings.” “I ask 
for permission to speak,” said Vergniaud ; but he asked 
in vain; and Robespierre went on. While he acknow- 
ledged the patriotic motives of the Committee of Public 
Safety, who had proposed to put the armed force at the 
disposal of the Assembly, he felt bound to oppose the 
proposition: the citizens were armed to defend their 
liberty againstethe villains who were betraying them, 
and some of the villains were in the Assembly ; had 
he not that very day ‘‘ heard a motion made to prose- 
cute the prime movers of the insurrection, which had 
just broken out? there are then men here who would 
prevent this insurrection? it would be an absurdity to 
put the armed force at the disposal of such men.” 
**Conclude your speech,” said Vergniand. ‘ Yes,” 
said Robespierre, mustering all his energy, concentrat- 
ing all his hatred, and giving vent to all the thoughts 
that had long filled his bosom, ‘‘ yes, 1 will conclude, 
and against you; against you, who after the revolution 
of the 10th of August, wished to bring those men to 
the scaffold who directed it; against you who have 
never ceased to call for the destruction of Paris; against 
you who wished to save the tyrant; against you who 
have conspired with Dumouriez ; against you who have 
furiously persecuted the very patriots whose heads 
Dumonriez cails for; against you whose guilty revenge 
has provoked these very cries of indignation, which 
you would impute as a crime to those who are your 
victims : my conclusion is, a decree for the impeach- 
ment of all the accomplices of Dumouriez, and of all 
those who have been named by the petitioners.” Bar- 
rére’s motion was adopted with some modifications: 
the public force of the department of Paris was in 
permanent requisition until fresh orders were given; 
and the constituted authorities were to report to the 
Conventian daily on the means that they should take 
to ensure order: the Committee of Public Safety, in 
concert with the constituted authorities, were to exa- 
mine the evidence of the alleged plots: the Commis- 
sion of Twelve was suppressed, and all their papers 
were to be handed over to the Committee of Public 
Safety, to report upon them. It was near ten in the 
evening when the Convention rose. 

The Jacobins had*nat accomplished all that they 
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designed; but they had made a beginning. The - 


Commune ordered an illumination of Paris in the 
evening. Every thing had hitherto been done with 
some outward show of respect to the Convention, and 
though the armed force was not put-at its disposal, the 
Convention made an affectation of enforcing their au- 
thority, by requiring the constituted authorities to 
make reports to them. 

About five in the evening of the 81st, while the 
Convention was still sitting, six armed men présented 
themselves at the house of Roland, and read to him an 
order for his arrest from the ‘* Revolutionary Com- 
mittee ;” by which term Madame Roland designated 
the insurrectional committee of the Commune.* Ro- 
land refused to obey the order; and his wife hurried 
off to the Convention to denounce this violation of law. 
Vergniaud, who was called out to her, assured her that 
it would be useless to appear at the bar, ‘‘ The Con- 
vention,” he said, ‘*could no longer do anything.” 
She hastened back home. Roland had gone away, 
and she could not find him. Again she went to the 
Convention: the sitting was over. Again she returned 
home, exhausted with fatigue, and had just sat down 
to write a note to her husband, when a numerous 
deputation from the Commune came to ask for Roland. 
It was about midnight. She told them that he was 
not at home. ‘ But where can he be?” said the chief 
personage, who wore the costume of an officer, “* when 
will he return?”—‘* I don’t know,” said Madame 
Roland, “* if your orders authorize you to put such 
questions to me; but I know that-nothing can compel 
me to answer them.” The deputation went away in 
very bad humour, leaving a sentinel at her door. She 
finished the letter, gave it to a faithful servant to take 
it to Roland in his retreat, and went to bed. She had 
slept soundly about an hour, when she was roused by 
a servant informing her that certain messieurs of the 
section wanted her. She sprung out of bed and 
dressed herself. ‘* We are come, citizen,” said the 
men, “to arrest you, and to put the seals on the 
things.” ‘ But what is your authority f?’——‘ Herd 
it is,” said a man, and took out of his pocket an order 
of the Insurrectional Committee, which contained no 
statement of any ground for her arrest, for carrying 
her to the prison of the Abbaye. Madame Roland 
replied, that she might refuse to obey the order of an 
unknown committee, as her husband had done. ‘ But 
here’s another order,” said a little man with an ill- 
favoured countenance; and he read an order of the 
Commune for the arrest of Roland and his wife: but 
this order also contained no grounds for the atrest. 
At last, at seven in the morning of the Ist of June, 
Madame Roland took leave of her daughter and her 
servants in the midst of their tears, and was conducted 
to a coach between two lines of armed men. She 
was lodged in the Abbaye, late the scene of horrid 
butcheries, The queen of the Revolution and the 
queen of France were now both shut up in a gloomy 
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dungeon :* two women cast in heroic mould, both |do, but the alarm bell and the beating of the drums 
destined to brave and to triumph over the terrors of | dispersed them before they had adopted any plan. The 
the scaffold. But a third was yet to appear and lead ! Convention received a deputation, of which Haassenfratsz 


the way, she with the blood-stained knife, she who 
carried the “sword of justice” without the authority 
of the law. 

Qn the Ist of June, Barrére, the prince of hypo- 
crites, presented to the Convention, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, a draft of a proclamation 
to the French people on the events of the 30th of May. 
It was a disguising of the truth in the Janguage of the 
Revolution. A reader who is a stranger to the lan- 
guage might suppose that the Convention was merely 
protected by the armed citizens of Paris. This cun- 
ning man adroitly availed himself of the resolution, 
‘* that the sections of Paris had deserved well of their 
country.” 

The 1st of June was not a quiet day. There was a 
meeting at the Evéché: the department and the Com- 
mune were sitting. Something decisive was to be done 
the next day. It had been hitherto what they called 
amoral insurrection, The meeting at the Evéché had 
the force, the real power: the Committee of Public 
Safety the legal authority. This committee was sitting 
all day on the ist of June, making inquiries as to 
what the insurrectional committee wanted. What they 
wanted was’clear enough ; it was the arrest of the un- 
popular deputies. Even the members of the com- 
mittee began to feel some indignation at the audacity 
of the Commune. The ministers were with the com- 
mittee, and Garat proposed as a mode of reconciliation 
that the leaders both of the Mountain and of the cété 
droit should retire from the Convention in equal num- 
bers. This proposal was eagerly adopted. Danton 
sprung up with tears in his eyes and offered to go as a 
hostage to Bordeaux. He had great political sagacity 
and some generous impulses: he saw what was coming. 
The proposal was imprudently communicated to the 
Convention, before it was solemnly proposed from the 
tribune ; and it was treated with contempt and ridicule 
by Robespierre, as a snare against the Mountain, a way 
of getting rif of the most courageous defenders of 
liberty. Robespierre was the last man in the world to 
sacrifice his personal consideration for any public good. 
The project failed; and ‘‘ there was,” said Garat, ‘‘ no 
force in Paris which could prevent the 2nd of June: 
all the force of Paris was put into requisition to pro- 
duce it: and it broke out.” + 

On the evening of the 1st of June there was a fresh 
alarm: the tocsin sounded through Paris, and armed 
men assembled round the chamber of the Convention. 
About a hundred members of the Convention met, but 
the edté droit was not there. The Girondins were dining 
together for the last time, consulting what they should 
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was the spokesman. The address was an intimation 
that things must come to a crisis, “ that the conspira- 
tors must fall beneath the sword of the law without any 
consideration :”’ the conspirators named were Pétion, 
Guadet, Vergniaud, and others, to the number of 
twenty-seven. 

The tocsin rang all the night of the 1st of June till 
the morning of Sunday the 2nd. the drums were beat- 
ing, the cannon was roaring. By daybreak eighty 
thousand men in arms surrounded the chamber of the 
Convention, the greater part not disposed to any vio- 
lence. But there were some thousands ready for any 
excess. The battalions which were raised for the war 
of La Vendeé, had been purposely kept near Paris, 
and they were all brought into the city on the merning 
of the 2nd. Some battalions devoted to the cause of 
insurrection were with Henriot round the Tuileries: 
they had an immense quantity of artillery, matches 
ready lighted, and all tht pomp and preparation for a 
battle. The members met: the Mountain, the Plain 
and célé drott were in their places. The greater part 
of the proscribed deputies had passed the night at the 
house of Meilhan, in the Rue des Moulins, and re- 
mained there. Barbaroux was the only one whom they 
could not keep away from the Convention. 

The order of the day was the admission of peti- 
tioners. Lanjuinais asked to speak on the subject of 
the générale, which was beating all through Paris. 
He spoke manfully and fearlessly : ‘‘ For the last three 
days you have not been deliberating ; you have been 
governed from within and without; a rival power 
commands; it surrounds you, within by paid men, 
without by the cannon—a usurping assembly exists ; 
it deliberates, it acts ; this revolted Commune, illegally 
named, exists still—Parisis pure, Paris is good; Paris 
is oppressed by tyrants who wish for blood and domi- 
nation.” His words were drowned by shouts and 
menaces. Drouet, Robespierre the younger, and other 
members surrounded the tribune. Legendre, it is said, 
attempted to pull Lanjuinais down. Order was at 
last restored, and some petitioners appeared. They 
said: ‘* The torch of liberty is paled; the columns of 
equality are shaken; the counter-revolutionists raise 
their insolent heads: Iet them tremble, the thunder 
growls and will reduce them to dust.” The applause 
was immense. ‘‘ The crimes of the faction are known 
to you: we come for the last time to denounce them 
to you: decree immediately that they are unworthy of 
confidence, and put them in a state of provisional arrest. 
Citizens, the people are weary of continually deferring 
the moment of their happiness; for an instant they 
leave it in your hands; save the people, or we declare 
to you that the people will forthwith save themselves.” 
Billaud-Varennes, and Tallien moved that the petition 
be referred to the Committee of Public Safety, who 
should report during the sitting. It was decreed in 
‘general terms that it be referred to the committee. The 
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petitioners left the chamber dissatisfied: there was a 
great commotion in the galleries ; the cry, “To arms!” 
was heard, and the men left the galleries to the women. 
The Committee of Public Safety was required to re- 
port immediately what they proposed to be done. After 
a short time Barrére appeared, and in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety made their report, in con- 
formity to the order of the Convention, on the twenty- 
two deputies, It was in moderate terms: the com- 
mittce wished to save them; and they proposed that 
the twenty-two deputies should voluntarily give up 
their functions for acertain time. Isnard, Lanthenas, 
Fauchet consented. Lanjuinais would neither resign 
his functions, nor consent to suspend them: he could 
only be silent. Barbaroux would give up his life, if 
it was necessary for the security of liberty ; if the sacri- 
fice of his honour was necessary in the same cause, 
he would say, take it away, and posterity shall judge 
me; if the Convention suspend my powers, I will obey 
the decree; but expect no resignation of my powers: 
T have sworn to die at my post, and I will keep my 
oath. ° 

There was great tumult at the doors of the Assembly. 
Lacroix complained that all the passages were closed. 
Another member said that two soldiers had prevented 
him from going out. Orders had been given by some- 
body to allow no deputy to go away ; but Gorsas con- 
tiived to make his escape, and told the members who 
were in the Rue des Moulins what was going on: he 
advised them to canceal themselves, and not to go to 
the Assembly as some of them proposed to do.* Even 
Banére was roused, and for a moment acted like an 
honest man: “ We are in danger, for new tyrants are 
watching over us; we are surrounded by their order, 
and the national representation is on the point of being 
subjected to them; this tyranny is in the revolutionary 
committce of the Commune.” On the motion of 
Lacroix the Convention ordered the armed force to re- 
move from the place of their sitting, though it was there 
to protect them. Bartére sprung to the tribune, ‘ Citi- 
zens, let us prove that we are fice; I move that we go and 
deliberate in the midst of the armed foree, which doubt- 
less will protect us.” The Convention sallied forth 
with Hérant-Séchelles, acting as president, and Jead- 
ing the way. The men of the Mountain were the last 
to go: the gallerics called out to them, “ Don’t go, let 
the good men of the Mountain stay ;” but they fol- 
lowed, all except about a score, among whom was 
Marat. The sentinels at the doors and staircases made 
no resistance, but all the exterior avenues on the side 
of the court and the gardens of the Tuileries were 
blocked up by armed men, The Convention bare- 
headed, the president alone with his hat on, a signal 
of the country being in danger, presented themsclves 
at the great gate leading to the Place du Carrousel). 
The ushers preceded the deputies, and ordered the gate 
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to be opened. MHenriot advanced on horscback : he 
pressed his hat down on his head, drew his sword, and 
swore that they should give no orders there: “‘ Back 
to your post, and give up the deputies whom the people 
call for.” The president insisted. Henriot drew back, 
and cried out, “To arms!” and “ To your guns, men.” 
It is said that the cannoniers were ready to fire, that 
muskets were pointed at the deputies, and sabres 
drawn. The president and the deputies retired: they 
tried the other outlets into the court and the garden, 
but all were closed. They advanced to the Pont- 
Tournant, in the hope of finding a better reception 
there, but Marat was close behind them with above 
a hundred blackguards at his heels. ‘‘ Long live 
Marat,” was the cry. ‘* I summon you,” said Marat, 
‘in the name of the people, to return to your posts, 
which you have cowardly abandoned.”  Insulted, 
humbled, vanquished, and prisoners, the deputies 
returned to their chamber in obedience to the orders 
of Henriot. They found in the galleries men armed 
with muskets, and the doors were again closed upon 
them. ‘ Citizens,’”’ said Couthon, ‘‘ all the members 
of the Convention must now feel that they are free ;” 
and he moved the arrest of the members who had been 
denounced. The following deputies were declared by 
the Convention to be under arrest: Gensonné, Verg- 
niaud, Brissot, Guadet, Gorsas, Pétion, Salles, Cham- 
bon, Barbaroux, Buzot, Biroteau, Rabaut, Lasource, 
Lanjuinais, Grangeneuve, Lesage (d’Eure et Loir), 
Louvet (du Loiret), Valazé, Doulcet, Ledon, Lehardi 
(du Morbihan), and all the members of the commis- 
sion of Twelve, except Fonfréde and St. Martin. The 
ministers, Claviére and Lebrun, were among those wlio 
were put under arrest in their own houses, and guarded 
by gens d’armes. 

Thus the reign of law and order, which had long 
been feeble and uncertain, was at last overthrown ; and 
a new period commenced,—the reign of the Committee 
of Public Safety and of Terror, The Gironde had 
fallen in their struggle with the Jacobins, though they 
had a majority in the Convention, and in the depart- 
ments. They were not blameless; and their fall 
hardly claims our sympathy. The Jacobins had 
audacity and vigour; but audacity and vigour alone 
do not command respect.* 


* The overthrow of the Gironde 1s treated at great length 
by Tlicrs, in his ‘Tistory of the French Revolution ;’ and 
also by Lamartine,‘ Histoire des Girondins.’ A complete 
lustory of the struggle between the Jacobins and the Gi- 
ronde, from the 10th of August, would form matter fer an 
ample volume, and reyuire the labour of many months. 
Tlus 1s the apology for the present mode of treating it. 
Abundant materials are contained in the ‘ Histoire Parlemen- 
taire,’ vols. Xvii.—xxvili , in which many scarce documents 
are printed. The remarks of the editors of this collection may 
be read with profit, though they must be read with due 
regard to the political bias of the editors, which, however, ia 
clearly expressed. The documents contamed in vol. xxviii, 
pp. 1--140, entitled ‘ Documens Complémentaires,’ furnish 
materials for the history of the ineurrection of the 2nd of 
June, 1793, 
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Some of the proscribed members submitted to the 
decree of arrest, and were ready to prove their inno- 
cence. Others made their escape from Paris with the 
intention of raising the departments. Among those 
who took this resolution were Brissot, Gorsas, Louvet, 
Lasource, Grangeneuve, and others. Against Lebrun 
and Claviére, who were deprived of their office after the 
2nd of June, an order of arrest was issued by the Com- 
mune; but Lebrun contrived to evade it. Roland, 
who had been in vain asking for the examination of 
his accounts since the 21st of January, in order that 
he might leave Paris, now fled to Rouen. 

After the 2nd of June the Jacobins took the initia- 
tive in all measures, and the discussions in their club 
were conducted with an order and decency, which 
might serve as an example to the Convention. They 
decided on the motions which were to be made in the 
Nationa] Assembly. On the 3rd of June, Robespierre 
the younger said, that ‘‘ freedom of the press ought not 
to be allowed when it compromises public liberty :” 
and these words sanctioned the acts of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Commune, which stopped 
the journals at the post-office, opened suspected letters, 
and stamped them with the words ‘* Revolution of the 
3ist of May.” 

The Convention resumed their labours after the new 
Revolution, by renewing all the committees of General 
Security, finance, war, legislation, and others. The 
members of the Committee of Public Safety alone were 
notchanged. The place of Lebrun was given to Des- 
forgues, and the ministry of finance to Destournelles. 
The Committee of Public Safety was instructed to pro- 
duce a new draft of a Constitution in a few days, and 
members were added to the committee to push the 
work on. The completion of the Constitution was 
thought to be a necessary measure, and if it were soon 
settled, Fraffice might then judge that the Gironde 
had hitherto been the obstacles to this measure. The 
mode of raising the forced loan, and of organizing the 
revolutionary army, was also referred to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 

The measures of the Convention met with no oppo- 
sition now: the cééé droit and part of the plaine did 
not vote. The sittings were not disturbed by the 
tumultuous scenes which preceded the 31st of May. 
Barrére, in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, 
made a report on the late events, which condemned, in 
terms as clear as the committee dared to employ, the 
2nd of June: it spoke vaguely of the Girondins; but 
it spoke distinctly against the revolutionary council- 
general of thesCommune, the suppression of which 
waa proposed; and it recommended that the armed 
force should be at the disposal of the Convention. On 
the 8th of June the report was discussed, and Ducos 
called for the immediate discussion of that part which 
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related to the Commune. Robespierre firmly resisted 
the pruposition of Ducos, but he treated the Committee 
of Public Safety with respect. The Jacobins were not 
yet quite sure of their victory. Finally, Barrére with- 
drew the scheme of the committee, and promised to 
bring forward a new one. 

On the 9th, Danton was denounced at the Jacobins. 
He had not shown his usual revolutionary vigour 
during the late insurrection; and his real opinions and 
feelings, which are known from the ‘ Mémoires of 
Garat,’ had become known or suspected. He had 
menaced Ilenriot, the brutal commander of the force 
of Paris. He was attacked at the Jacobins, and de- 
fended by Camille Desmoulins; and the society passed 
to the order of the day. Danton was too important 
a personage for the Jacobins to quarrel with. The 
‘ Républigain Francais’ (No. 207) makes a report of 
this sitting, in which Danton was attacked, which is 
characteristic of the Jacobins: ‘‘A mémber said, ‘ I 
have strong suspicions about the present opinions of 
Danton: he is not so revolutionary as he was; he does 
not come to the Jacobins: he left me the other day to 
speak to a general.’ ” 

On the 9th, Billaud-Varennes read a discourse at 
the Jacobins on the measures of Publie Safety which 
circumstances required. The discourse was ordered 
to be printed, and sent to the departments, to the 
affiliated societies, and the armies. The measures 
which he recommended were prompt and vigorous, the 

outline of the future energetic and tyrannical admini- 
stration. ‘* Nc ng,” he said, “was better adapted to 
clevate the sc, {than political explosions.” Thus the 
revolutionary ,.*.,ress was marked out for the advice 
and direction of the Committec of Public Safety, is 
to the minutest detail. 

In the Convention Doulect denounced the Insurrec- 
tional Committee which still sat at the Evéché: and 
Ionfréde, who called for the execution of the decree, 
which ordered that a report should be made within 
three days upon the case of the arrested deputies, said, 
‘*I declare that an armed force from Bordeaux is 
marching hither to avenge the violence done to my 
colleagues.” The threat was not vain. The deputies 
who had made their escape were trying to raise the 
departments. Buzot, Gorsas, Pétion, Louvet, Bar- 
baroux, and Gaudet were in the departments of Eure 
and Calvados; Meilhan and Duchatel, who were not 
placed under arrest, went off to rouse Bretagne ; Biro- 
teau and Chasset were at Lyon; Rabant St. Etienne 
went to Nimes, and Brissot went to Moulins. Brissot 
was arrested at Moulins, and sent to Paris by an order 
of the Convention of the 17th of June. Gensonné, 
Valazé, and Vergniaud refused to quit Paris. 


* «Hist. Parl,’ 2xviii., 160. 
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The inhabitants of a large number of departments 
were ready to arm and to march upon Paris. At Mar- 
seille the sections had deprived the Jacobin munici- 
pality of their powers and given them to a central 
committee ; and they had established a popular tribu- 


nal to try persons- whe were guilty of revolutionary- 


excesses. At Lyon, omthe 29th of May, there was a 
battle, in whieh the sections were victorious, took 
the arsenal and Héted de Ville, deprived the munici 
pality of their powers, and shut up the Jacobin Club. 
Some hundreds of men fell in this bloody fray. The 
events of the 31st of May and the 2nd of June, which 
reached the departments with great exaggeration, 
roused the fury of the enemies of the Jacobins to the 
highest pitch. Bordeaux, Rennes, Evreux, Caen, 
Limoges, Toulouse, Marseille, Nimes, Grenoble, and 
Lyon, all showed their zeal in the cause of the Gironde. 
The municipality of Bordeaux sent to the Convention 
on the 6th of June to inform them that cries of rage 
and vengeance were heard in all the public places, and 
it was impossible to foresee what would be the conse- 
quences of the popular indignation. 

On the 13th of June the department of ‘Bure de- 
creed that four thousand men should be raised to 
march upon Paris and release the Convention, which 
they declared not to be free. The department of 
Calvados, in their sitting at Caen, arrested the deputies 
Romme and Prieur de la Céte d’Or, who were sent by 
the Convention to organize the army of the coast at 
Cherbourg; and it was agreed that all the departments 
of Normandy’should meet at Caen to form a federation. 
The departments of Bretagne made a like resolution, 
and sent deputies to Rennes to form a central authority 
for Bretagne. Between sixty and seventy of the de- 
partments were in a state of insurrection against the 
Convention, which had only Paris, the departments of 
the riorth and those of the basin of ,,2 Seine at its 
command. 

About the middle of the month the news reached 
Paris that the Vendéans had taken the town of Saumur 
on the 10th of June. General Menou, who com- 
manded the republicans, received two shots, and had 
his horse killed under him. Santerre fought with rare 
courage for a man who stood fire for the first time.* 
The republicans lost above thirty pieces of artillery. 
The women of Saumur went out to thank the Vendéan 
chiefs, assisted at the ‘Te Deum’ in the church, and 
put on mourning for Louis XVI. Opinion was divided 
at Paris upon the measures to be taken in the midst 
of these difficulties. Barrére, in the name of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, proposed a conciliatory plan, 
part of which was to abolish the revolutionary com- 
mittees al] through France, which had arrested a great 
number of persons, or to limit them to their proper 
functions, the surveillance of suspected foreigners. But 


* Letter of Tallien read at the Jacobins, ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 


xxvili,, 193, One would not have expected so much from 
general Santerre. But a man may be brave in battle, who 
is not courageous off other occasions. 
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the Mountain was bold and immoveable: it would 
conciliate nobody. Danton raised his thundering 
voice, which in the hour of danger had always given 
confidence and courage. “‘ We are just on the eve of 
really establishing French Liberty by giving to France 
a Republican Constitution: it is in the moments of a 
great birth, that bodies political, like bodies physical; 
always appear to be threatened with approaching .dis- 
solution: we are surrounded by tempestss the thunder 
growls; let it be so; from the midst of its-explosien 
shall issue the work which will immortalize the Freneby 
nation—it is said that the insurrection of Paris causes 
the movement in the departments; I declaré'in the 
face of the universe, these events shall be the glory 
of this superb city; I proclaim before all France, that 
but for the cannon of the 31st of May, the conspirators 
would triumph; they would be giving us the law.” 
To settle the question * the late insurrection, 
Couthon moved, and Ro: .spi¢rre seconded his motion, 
that it be declared that “the revolutionary council- 
general of the Commune of Paris, and the people of 
Paris, had powerfully contributed to liberty, the unity 
and the indivisibility of the Republic on the 31st of 
May, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of June.” The motion 
was carried inthe midst of the murmurs of the right. 
The foreed loan of a milfiard was decreed. On the 
28rd the Constitution was finished, and when the De- 
claration of Rights was read, the Girondins took no 
part in the discussion. Numerous deputations came to 
congratulate the Convention on the termination of their 
labours. The day was consecrated, as Billaud-Va- 
rennes expressed it, by the repeal of the martial law, 
and terminated by a féte in the Champs-Elysées and 
in the Champ-de-Mars. David, one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to assist at the féte, made a report 
on the following day “‘ of the affecting scenes which he 
had witnessed.” On the 24th the Constitution was 
As soon as Heérault-Séchelles had 
finished reading it, a salvo of artillery was heard, and 
the Convention broke up amidst loud cries of ‘‘ Vive 
la Bepublique,. “ Vive la Convention,” “* Vive la 
Montagne.” 

But the constitution was not yet safe. It had to be 
defended against the Royalists, the Girondins, and the 
enrages (the madmen). On the 27th of May a matt 
festo had been published and spread about in profusion 
‘in the name of his majesty Louis XVII., king of 
France and Navarre.” Just before Pétion made his 
escape, and while his friends of the céle dreit were 
protesting but not voting against the constitution, he 
published a violent pamphlet in which he examined 
the question, whether there was a Natiunal Convention 
or not; and he came to the conclusion that there was 
not. The manifesto of the enragés was: the petition 
of Jacques Roux and Leclere, which Jacques Roux 
came to present the same day in which’the inhabitants 
of Paris came to congratulate the Convention on the 
completion of the constitution. But on the motion of 
Robespierre, who was afraid that the harmony of the 
day might be disturbed, Jacques Roux ‘was put off to 
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another day. He came on the 25th, and read’ his 
petition. Thuriot said, “ You have just heard professed 
at this bar the monstrous principles-of anarchy.” He 
treated the petitioner with the utmost indignity’: he 
called him a vile preacher of anarchy; he said the 
Convention would be surprised to learn that this man 
was a priest, a worthy rival of the fanatics of La 
Vendée. He .moved that the president order him to 
Withdraw. Robespierre said that the speaker's per- 
fidious intentions were manifest; he wished to cast 
over the patriots a calumny of modérantisme, to make 
them lose the confidence of the people. Legendre 
moved that the man be driven out, which motion was 
carried, and Jacques Roux withdrew. But he was not 
a man to be easily beaten, and he carried his grievances 
to the club of the Cordeliers, who unanimously adopted 
his principles, and decided that Legendre should be 
summoned to give them an explanation of his conduct. 
Legendre was a member of the club. This sitting of 
the Cordeliers proved that the petition of Jacques 
Roux expressed the opinion of a great number, and 
that there were men who intended to make the 3ist of 
May a bloody day, and to massacre the Girondins. 
The club comptained of the waning enerfy of Legendre 
and Danton, who “ by their culpable resistance reduced 
them'to modérantisme on the 31st of May, who opposed 
the revolufionary means that we had taken om this 
great day to crush all the aristocrats of Paris.’ In 
the late insurrection then the leading Jacobins were 
the moderate men, and guilty of the crime of ‘‘ modé- 
rantisme.”” 

The principles of Jacques Roux did not go further 
than Robespierre had preached. This petition was di- 
rected against monopolists and accapareurs, against the 
** selfish rich, who still drink in gilded cups the purest 
blood of the people.” On the 26th some men put the 
doctrines in practice by attempting a forced sale of 
a quantity of soap on terms below the market price. 
The women wanted the soap at twenty sous the pound. 
The worthy Hébert, who was appointed a commis- 
sioner td look after this affair, said to the women, ‘‘ we 
have sworn fo protect property: if you plunder, 
nothing will come to Paris; if you give way to such 
excesses, all is over, the counter-revolution is made, 
and you will have a king.” The women declared that 
they would not have a king. Hébert replied, “‘ We 
are assured of the goodness of your intentions; we 
wish as -well as you for things to be cheap—but hap- 
piness can only be sécured by good laws, wait for the 
establishment of the new constitution; don’t gather 
the fruit before it is ripe—if you pillage, we will all 
make a rampart of our bodies to prewent the violation 
of property.” The council of the Commune, upon 
Hébert reporting this affair to them, placed “ under the 
safe-guard of the people the property which evil- 
disposed: persons! might attempt: to pillage.” ‘‘ And 
who was. it;” say:the editess of: the‘ Histoive- Patle- 
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resigned ? men whose fortunes’ had’ beert made: by* the 
revolution, men whose places; acquired’ by the blood 
of the people, gave them at present in aburfdance all 
the conveniences and all the pleastires’ of* miaterial 
enjoyment.” Fifteen women were* inprisptied'at La 
Force for making a disturbance ahd ptundéritig: the 
soap; while Henriot, who had used violénce to' thie 
National Assembly, was allowed to resign his ustitped 
functions, and to receive from the president of’ the 
Communal Council, the fraternal embrace. Jacques 
Roux still persisted: he came to read his petition to 
the Commune on the 28th, and was ill received. At 
the same moment Robespierre, at the Jacobins, in an 
artful address crushed Jacques Roux, who was expelled 
by the Cordelicrs with his friend Leclerc. Robespierre 
said ‘that the measures to be taken for serving the 
people were not always the same.” Now that his 
party was victorious, Robespierre was not willing that 
Jacques Roux should preach the doctrines which he 
himself had preached before. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal sent twelve persons to 
the guillotine on the 18th of June who had been ar- 
rested for a royalist conspiracy in Bretagne. There 
were two women among the persons Who were exe- 
cuted.® 

The arms of the Republic were still unsuccessful, 
The army of the Pyrenées Orientales, under General 
de Flers, was defeated by the Spaniards, near Perpig- 
nan, on the 26th of May. On the 22nd of June, Belle- 
garde capitulated to the Spaniards. The road on 
which the fort of Bellegarde was situated Was the only 
way of communication between France and Spain 
which was practicable for an army with artillery. 
Nantes was besieged on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
June, by 50,000 Vendéans, and it was only saved by 
a desperate resistance. Cathclineau received a mortal 
wound during the attack. On the Ist of July news 
reached Paris that Corsica was in a state of active 
counter-revolution, under Paoli, who had been named 
commander-in-chief. All the patriots, as they were 
called, were imprisoned by his order, and their property 
was plundered ; the priests were restored to their bene- 
fices, the monks to their abbeys, and the emigrants to 
their fiefs. The Convention made short work with 
Corsica; they annulled the decrees (consulta) of all 
the primary assemblies of Corsica, and decided that 
the island should be divided into two departments. 
Couthon and Lacroix remarked that there was great 
similarity between the object and the measures of Paoli 
and those of Brissot’s, friends. On the 2nd of July 
the Convention suspended in the rebellious depart- 
ments all salaries paid to any persons by the Republic, 
and ordered the gendarmerie of these departments to 
repair to Versailles, Chartres, and Melun; and that no 
funds should be sent into the departments of Calvados, 
Eure, Bouches du Rhéne, and others, where the admi- 
nistrators wete in open revolt. Early in July Buzot’s 
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* The partichlars of this conspiracy are given in ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxv., 191. 
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were about; among others, that the son of Louis XVI. 
had been taken from prison and carried in triumph to 
St. Cloud. The Committee of General Security ap- 
pointed commissioners to certify that the child was in 
the Temple, and on the 7th of July they made a report 
that they found the “ son of Louis Capet quietly 
playing at draughts with his mentor.” 

On the 8th of July, St. Just, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, made his report on the 
Girondins. The moderate language in which it was 
expressed surprised the cdté droit. The conclusion 
derived from the evidence before the Committee of 
Public Safety was, that a conspiracy had been formed to 
prevent the establishment of the Republican Govern- 
ment in France: it recommended that the Convention 
should declare to be traitors Buzot, Barbaroux, Gorsas, 
Lanjuinais, Salles, Louvet, Bergoeing, Biroteau, and 
Pétion, who had evaded the decree passed against them 
on the 2nd of June, and put themselves in a state of 
rebellion in the departments; that there was ground 
of accusation against Gensonné, Guadet, Vergniaud, 
Molleveau, and Gardien, as accomplices of those who 
had taken flight and risen in rebellion; that Bertrand, 
a member of the Twelve, whe had courageously opposed 
their violent measures, should be invited to resume his 
seat in the Convention; ard that the other persons, 
who were under arrest, should be also invited to resume 
their seats, as being rather deceived than culpable. 
The discussion of the report was deferred. On the 
11th of July, Cambon made a long report on the state 
of the Republic, at the close of which he announced 
the discovery of a new plot to carry off the son of 
Louis Capet, and to proclaim him Louis XVII., and 
that to effect it, general Dillon was to be at the head 
of the army of conspirators, with twelve other gencral 
officers ; the Committee of Public Safety, on receiving 
evidence to this effect and of other particulars, had 
signed an order to separate the son of Louis Capet 
from his mother. The Convention approved of what 
had been, and of the arrest of general Arthur Dillon, 
Castelane, Ernest Buchy, Edme Rameau, and Louis 
Levasseur, which had been already effected, on the 
grounds of the denunciation of a plot to restore royalty. 
The Convention also approved of the arrest of general 
Miranda. Camille Desmoulins said that it was al] an 
absurd idle fable, and he attempted to speak in defence 
of Dillon. ‘I move,” said Billeud- Varennes, ‘ that 
Camille be not permitted to dishonour himself.” The 
day before Desmoulins had been engaged in a quarrel 
with the Convention about Dillon. The Convention 
was about to renew the Committee of Public Safety, 
and Desmoulins had reproached the Committee with 
making itself into an upper chamber, and he threw 
upon it the blame of all the reverses of the armies, 
and especially the capture of the camp of Famars. 
Desmoulins, who had been roughly handled in the 
Convention, revenged himself by a pamphlet, in his 
usual lively manner in which he ridiculed many of the 
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men of the Mountain. Legendre and his vanity came 
in for a share of his caustic wit; and St. Juat also, 
‘“‘who considered his head as the cornersstone of the 
Republic, and carried it on his shoulders with respect, 
like a holy sacrament.” ® 

On the 11th, Couthon communicated to the Con- 
vention the news from Lyon, which was in a state of 
insurrection, and had declared against the insolent 
minority which had laid sacrilegious hands on thirty~ 
four of their colleagues. On the 27th of June, Saute- 
mouche, a member of the former commune of Lyon, and 
a Jacobin, was put to death. He had been discharged 
by the police correctionnelle, but he was discovered in 
a café and seized. Some were for throwing him into 
the Sadne, others for putting him in prison; but the 
lantern was thought the best thing for him. Just as 
the cord was fixing round his neck, a sabre blow was 
aimed at him, which stretched him dead, His body 
was thrown into the Saéne.t On the 8rd of July the 
Jacobins of Lyon were disarmed, and on the 4th the de- 
partmental commission, which was installed on the Ist 
of July, declared that the national representation was 
neither entire nor free; they called for an immediate 
convocation of a free and entire national representation, 
and until then they would consider all the decrees of 
the Convention since the 31st of May as not existing, 
and take measures for the general security. In their 
sitting of the 8th, it was resolved that the arms fabri- 
cated at St. Etienne should be brought to the arsenal 
of Lyon every eight days. A decree of the Con- 
vention of the 3rd of July was read, which declared in 
a state of arrest the procureur syndic of the depart- 
ment of Rhdne-et-Loire, and the procureur of the 
commune of Lyon, and that the public authorities of 
Lyon should be responsible severally for any attacks 
upon individuals, and for the events of the 29th of 
May. This did not alarm them: they appointed the 
citizen Perrin, called Précy, commander-in-chief of 
the force at Lyon. The Convention responded by two 
decrees: they declared Lyon to be in a state of rebel- 
lion against the Republic; Biroteau, former member 
of the Convention, now one of the leaders in the 
conspiracy of Lyon, atraitor; traitors also all the func- 
tionaries, who had convoked or allowed the depart- 
mental congress of Lyon, or had taken part in its 
deliberations. The other measures of the Convention 
were a preparation for compelling Lyon to submit. 

The 14th of July was to be a féte. The Commune 
had made preparations to go in solemn procession to 
the Convention, to express the opinion of the people 
of Paris on the Constitution. But an unforeseen 


* We learn from Camille, that St. Just had published, a 
few years before, an epic poem, entitled ‘ Argant,’ in twenty- 
four cantos. But Rivarol and Champcenets, who had dis- 
covered even the most insignificant grub in literature, had 
never seen St. Just’s epic poem in twenty-four cantos. 
“ After such an adventure,” said Camille, “ how can a man 
show himself?” 

+ There are two contradictory accounts of the way in 
which he was killed. 
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event spoiled the rejoicings of the 14th. On the even- 
ing of the 18th of July Marat was dead. 

There lived at Caen, in the department of Calvados, 
& young woman named Marie Anne Charlotte Corday.* 
She was five-and-twenty years of age. Her father, a 
decayed gentleman, was still living, but she had left 
him to reside with an aunt at Caen. This young 
woman was a grand-daughter of the great dramatist, 
Pierre Corneille, and the spirit of the grandsire lived 
in his descendant. Her form was tal] and graceful, 
her features regular and beautiful; but there was 
mingled with a woman’s softness of expression some- 
thing of the resolve which marks a manly face. Her 
complexion was illuminated by the freshness of youth, 
beauty, and health ; her dress was suited to her mode- 
rate means; her habits were temperate and simple. 
Though brought up in a convent, she was no stranger 
to the philosophical ideas which were then spreading 
over France; for even the bars of the convents could 
not keep out the books which were in vogue. Her 
early religious impressions were replaced by the philo- 
sophy of Jean Jaques Rousseau; and her exalted 
imagination was raised to the heroic pitch by the ever- 
living portraits of Plutarch. She embraced the Revo- 
lution with ardour; she dreamed, as the wife of Roland 
had dreamed, of a republic in which simplicity and 
virtue shéuld reign. But the excesses of the Jacobins 
had dispelled the pleasing illusion, and the men of the 
Gironde, who once seem destined to realize her happy 
visions, were imprisoned or fugitives. Pétion, Louvet, 
Barbaroux, and other deputies had come to Caen to 
stir up the departments of the north, and to combine 
the elements of resistance to the Convention. 

The reign of terror had already commenced in Paris ; 
the guillotine was receiving its tribute of victims, and 
the horrid engine was expected to make the tour of 
France. One name above all others was associated 
with the guillotine, the name of him who had for ycars 
called for heads, and measured his demands only by 
thousands. The unquiet mind of Charlotte required 
action; and she meditated a deed of vengeance against 
the greates@culprit in France. She resolved to go to 
Paris. She had two interviews with Barbaroux, and 
she asked and obtained from him a letter of introduc- 
tion to a member of the Convention who could intro- 
duce her to the minister of the interior. She pretended 
that she had a petition to present.to the government 
in favour of Mademoiselle Forbin, who had been the 
friend of her youth. Barbaroux gave her a letter to 
Duperret, one of the seventy-three deputies of the 
party of the Gironde.t She went to see her father, 
and told him that she was going to England. On the 
9th of July, early in the morning, she made up a little 
packet, which she put under her arm, quitted her 


* Lamartine has elaborated the story of Charlotte Corday 
with great skill. ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. xv. The 
passage is well translated in Knight’s ‘ Half-Jlours with 
the best Authors,’ vol. iv. 

t There is no clear evidence that avy of the Girondists 
at Caen krew the real object of Charlotte’s journey to Paris. 
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aunt's house, and journeyed to Paris, in a conveyance 
which, ds she said, contained some “good Monta- 
guards.” She reached Paris on the 11th of July, and 
went to the Hétel de Providence, in the Rue des Vieux 
Augustins, where she slept soundly from five in the 
afternoon till next morning. She called on Duperret 
the next day, but could not see him till the evening. 
She asked him to introduce her to Garat, the minister 
of the interior, but this was only a pretext, In her 
letter to Barbaroux she said she was sorry that she 
had called on Duperret, for this very evening, by a 
decree of the Convention, the seals were placed on all 
the movables of Duperret, as one of the suspected, and 
her visit put him in danger. Duperret came the next 
day, and went with her to Garat, but the minister 
could not see them, and Duperret took leave of her at 
the door of her hotel. She had learned that Marat did 
not now go to the Convention, for her first design was 
to kill him there; he was suffering from illness, but 
still scribbling at home with his wonted unwearied 
diligence. After leaving Duperret, Charlotte found her 
way to the Palais Royal, not to admire or to be 
amused.’ She looked for a cutler’s shop, where she 
bought a strong knife, with an ebony handie, and 
concealed it under her neckerchief. She returned to 
her lodgings, and wrote a Ictter to Marat, in which she 
told him that she was from Caen, and could give him 
important information, and she would be with him 
at one. She went, but could not see him; upon which 
she left a second letter, well calculated to sharpen the 
jealous curiosity of the Friend of the People; it was 
dated the same day: ‘‘ I wrote to you this morning, 
Marat, have you received my Ictter? J cannot believe 
it, because they refused me your door. I hope you will 
grant me an luterview to-morrow. I repeat it, I am 
Just from Caen; I have to reveal to you secrats of the 
utmost importance for the safety of the Republic. 
Besides, 1 am persecuted for the cause of liberty; I 
am unfortunate, and that is enough to give me a right 
to your protection, Charlotte Corday.” Charlotte 
said in her letter to Barbaroux, ‘ I confess that I em- 
ployed a perfidious artifice to induce him to receive 
ime; all means are good in such circumstances.” She 
left her hotel at seven in the evening, and knocked at 
Marat’s door. ‘The woman who kept the door would 
hardly let her in, and tried to prevent her from going 
up stairs. The noise brought Marat’s mistress out, 
who refused to admit her into the apartments. A loud 
altercation ensued, and Marat, who judged, from what 
was passing, that the visitor was the writer of the two 
letters, called out to let her in. Marat, wasted with 
discase, horrid and disgusting to look at, was in his 
bath, covered with a dirty piece of linen, all but the 
upper part of his chest and his right arm. He was 
writing on a rough plank, which rested on the bath, 


Whether they might not suspect it, may be a question. 
Charlotte wrote a letter to Barbaroux frum her prison after 
the deed was done; but there is nothing in the letter or her 
examination which implicates him. Her letters are printed 
in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii., 327. 


@ letter of denunciation to the Convention. 
asked about Normandy,-and he took down the names 
of the deputies there, and of the administrators of Cal- 
vados, who were at Evreux. He told Charlotte, by 
way of consolation, that they should all be guillotined. 
These words decided his ‘fate* She drew the knife 
from her bosom, and with strong arm plunged it to the 
hilt in his body. He cried out once, and no more. 
The water was dyed red: Marat was bathed in his 
own blood. 

Marat’s mistress ran into the room with a man who was 
folding the sheets of Marat’s Journal. The man closed 
the door with some chairs, to prevent Charlotte escaping, 
and dashed one against her head. They cried out for 
help, and she was soon secured and carried to prison. 
At her trial she admitted the fact: she said that she had 
killed one man to save a hundred thousand: she was 
republican long before the revolution, and had never 
wanted energy. She denied that she had any accom- 
plices. She was condemned to the scaffold. Charlotte 
preserved her gaiety to the last. Before her trial she 
wrote a farewell letter to her father, and prayed that 
he would forget her, or rather rejoice at her fate, for 
the cause was good. She reminded him of this verse of 
‘Corneille : 


“ Le crime fait la honte, et non pas |’échafaud.” 


When she was asked if she would have a priest, she 
declined, and said to him, “I beg you will thank the 
persons who sent you, for their attention to me, but I 
‘have no need of your assistance."’ She was taken to the 
scaffold on the 17th of July, in a red chemise, the dress 
then used for those who had committed murder. ‘ In 
‘the cart which took her to the place of execution, and 
even on the scaffold, her movements had that voluptuous 
and molest ease which is above beauty, and which art 
can never imitate without being ridiculous: she herself 
placed her head, which the terrible axe separated: 
there was profound silence: the executioner, when he 
showed the head, struck it with his hand, and there 
was @ universal murmur through the crowd: the head 
was then pale, but of perfect beauty ; when the execu- 
tioner showed it a second time, the extravasated blood 
had restored its most beautiful colours. Cries of ‘‘ Vive 
la Nation,” ‘* Vive la République,” were heard, and all 
retired with a profound feeling of her horrible crime, and 
the remembrance of her courage and her beauty.” f 
The day after Marat’s death, several of the sections 
appeared at the bar of the Convention to sympathize 


* So she said herself in the letter to Barbaroux. 

tT ‘Chronique de Pans,’ 19th Juillet, ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii., 
355. The remarks of the editors on Charlotte Corday are 
just, but tinged with their opinions. They affirm that she 
was a royalist; but she did not say so herself. There was 
much personal vanity mixed up with her assassination of 
Marat. Her portrait was sketched durnng her trial, and 
finished in her prison. The editors of the ‘Hist. Parlem.’ 
maintain the complicity of the Girondins of Calvados in the 
assassination of Marat, chiefly on the assertion of general 

impfen. ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii., 301—334. 
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His body was embalmed, and 
exposed for public: view in the church of the Cerdeliers. 
‘*.I thought,” said David, the great master of cere- 
monies, at the sitting of the 15th of July, ‘ that the 
best way of doing him henour, was to show him to his 
fellow-citizens in-the same attitude in which I found 
him on Friday: accordingly I placed him in his bath, 
with one hand out of the water, holding a pen, and 
by his side a piece of wood, on which was a sheet of 
paper.” His bloody shirt was shown to the people. 
The sections came one after another to see his remains 
up to the time of the interment. The section of the 
Republic came, and the orator commenced thus: “‘ He 
is dead, the friend of the people; he is assassinated : 
let us not pronounce his eulogium over his inanimate 
remains: his eulogium is his conduct, his writings, his 
bloody wound, his death.—-Ye women, throw flowers 
on the pale eorpse of ‘Marat: he was our friend; he 
was the friend of the people; for the people he lived, 
for the people he died.’’ Here the women in silence 
threw flowers on the body. At the Jacobins, Benta- 
bolle moved that Marat should be interred in the 
Pantheon, and that the Convention should ascertain 
the state of his fortune. Robespierre opposed the 
motion: he foresaw, he said, that the honours of the 
dagger were in reserve for him also, that the priority 
had only been determined by chance, and tnat his fall 
was rapidly advancing. Here Robespierre betrayed 
his vanity : he thought that he was a greater man than 
Marat; he was certainly not sorry to have escaped the 
knife of Charlotte Corday, but still he felt that Char- 
lotte’s selection was an admission of Marat’s supe- 
riority. Legendre also, who thought himself a great 
man, would have fain believed that he was worthy of 
the preference of Charlotte. Robespierre continued : 
‘©The honours of the Pantheon are asked for; and 
what are these honours? who are the men who lie 
there? Except Lepelletier, I don’t find a single vir- 
tuous man: would you place Marat by the side of 
Mirabeau, that man who only gained a reputation for 
his villainy ? such are the honours which are proposed 
for the friend of the people.” ‘* Yes,” saitfi Bentabolle, 
‘and he will have them, in spite of the jealous.” 
“* Let us employ ourselves,” said Robespierre, ‘‘ with 
measures which may yet save the people; let us nullify 
the effect of Pitt’s guineas; and compel the Coburgs 
and the Brunswicks to retire to their own territories,” 
The club followed Robespierre. On the motion of 
David, the Convention resolved to attend the funeral 
of Marat. His bust was placed at the Commune and 
in the Convention. His name was given to the Rue 
des Cordeliers; and the Rue de |’Observance was 
called ‘‘ La Place de l’Ami du Peuple.” When his 
effects were examined, an assignat of twenty-five sous 
was all that was found. 

The last sittings of the Cordeliers in July were de 
voted to the deification of Marat, The men who had 
no other God made one of Marat. The Cordeliers 
got the heart of Marat, which they suspended from the 
ceiling of the club with that of Verriére, who was 
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Marat’s advocate in 1791, when he was prosecuted. 
A member of the club, raising his eyes towards the urn 
which contained the heart of the friend of the people, 
exclaimed, ‘ Precious remains of a God: shall we then 
be perjured to thy manes? Thou callest to us for 
vengeance, and thy assassins still breathe: awake once 
more, Cordeliers: it is time: Jet us hasten to avenge 
Marat; let us hasten to dry the tears of sorrowing 
France.” 

In the Convention the only consequence of Marat’s 
death was to make them act with more vigour against 
the Girondins. 
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of the Mountain, who had now to concentrate their 
energy and perfect their plans. Such a colleague as 
Marat would only have been an obstacle to them. His 
maniacal ravings and his vanity made it impossible for 
any men to act with him. His mantle fell on the 
enragés, men who had less sense than Marat, and had 
none of his sincerity ; for this demagogue was a blood- 
thirsty man in carnest, and he had some tact in denun- 
ciation. Jacques Roux and Leclere of Lyon began a 
journal in continuance of the Ami du Peuple. They 
called it the Shade of Marat (Ombre de Marat.) 


Marat died opportuncly for the men; ' 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF 1793. 


Tue party of the Gironde was daily growing weaker. 
The energy of the Convention terrified the depart- 
ments; and perhaps many people began to doubt of 
the goodness of the cause of the Gironde. Evreux 
had becn taken by the republicans, and the rebels 
were fleeing into Calvados. The Convention decrecd 
that the hofise of Buzot, at Evreux, should be rased to 
the ground, and on the site there should be set this 
inscription, ‘‘ Here lived Buzot, who conspired the 
ruin of the French nation.”’* Most of the addresses 
against the 31st of May were disavowed by those who 
aad the administration. Cartaux had given the rebels 
of Marseille a signal defeat, and compelled them to 
evacuate Avignon and other places. On the 23rd of 
July the Convention decreed that all the citizens who 
were in the rebel towns of Lyon, Bordeaux, Caen, and 
Marseille, and should not quit in three days, should be 
considered as emigrants. Lyon, however, threatened 
an obstinate resistance; and the revolutionary tribunal 
there employed against the Jacobins the same rigour as 
the tribunal at Paris did against the enemies of the 
Republicg Caalier was executed on the 16th of July. 
He walked firmly to the scaffold to the beat of a drum, 
embraced his confessor, and kissed the crucifix. The 
axe of the guillotine was ill managed ; even the fourth 
blow did not kill him, and his head was cut off with 
a knife. He was the first man in Lyon who made the 
essay of “the holy guillotine,” which he had prayed 
to see permanently established. 

On the 29th of July, after fifty days of imprison- 
ment, the deputies, Romme and Prieur, were set at 
liberty. The public functionaries wished them to quit 
their prison secretly, but they would not, and they 


* Buzot was a native of Evreux, where he practised as an 
advocate. He was a deputy to the States-General in 1789, 
and was the first man who said “The property of the eccle- 
siastics belongs to the Nation.” (6th of August, 1789.) 
Madame Roland has drawn Buzot’s portrait in her ‘Mé- 
moires,’ vol. ii. There is a volume of the Mémoires of Buzot, 
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were released with great solemnity, to the roar of the 
cannon, while all the National Guard was under arms. 
The constituted authorities of Calvados addressed the 
following letter to the Convention on thé 30th of July: 
‘We have seen our error, and we have sincerely ac- 
knowledged it to you: at present order is restored: 
there is no longer a departmental force: your colleagucs 
have been set at liberty: the primary assemblies are 
deliberating on the Constitution, which will doubtless 
be accepted unanimously: all the people breathe love 
of liberty, and fcel the necessity of rallying round the 
supreme authority of the Convention: led away by the 
first moment of effervescence, the public functionaries 
have now confined themselves within the limits of their 
authority: we hope that these proofs of civism will 
induce you to reccive our retractation favourably.” 
The Convention could not wish for more humble sub- 
jects, On the 2nd of August, Carrier, the deputy who 
had been sent to the army on the coast at Cherbourg, 
entered Caen, from which Buzot and his friends had 
already fled.* 

In La Vendée, Biron had tre-taken Saumur, but the 
republicans subsequently sustained a total defeat 
near this town. The sollicrs threw away their arms 
and knapsacks, and half of the artillery fell into the 
hands of the royalists. With 60,000 men the repub- 
licans were nearly always beaten, the consequence of 
acting without concert, and having no good plan. 
There were several free corps, which only acknow- 
ledged the authority of their commanders ; and among 
them the German legion of Westermann, which paid 
no attention to any orders except his. Westermann 
and his men pillaged all before them: and he was 


* Felix Wimpfen, general of the rebels in Calvados, who 
had been impeached by the Convention on the 26th of June, 
has left a notice on the Girondins, who had sought refuge 
in Calvados. (Toulongeon, ‘ Hist.,’ ii., 62.) There were 
twenty-seven of them. His character of the chief of them 
is abadone. But it is enough to read what Winpfen has 
written, in order to see t] at he dues not deserve full credit. 
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summoned to the bar of the Convention. On the 30th 
of July, Julien of Toulouse, in the name of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, reported that they had not 
discovered any open treason in the conduct of Wester- 
mann, and he was sent before a court-martial, instead 
of being handed over to the revolutionary tribunal. 

Condé had long been hard pressed by the Austrians. 
The soldiers of the garrison were reduced to a daily 
allowance of cleven ounces of bread, two ounces of 
horse-flesh, an ounce of rice, and two-thirds of an 
ounce of tallow. On the 12th of July the place capi- 
tulated. On the 23rd of July, Mainz capitulated to 
the king of Prussia: it had been invested since the 
Gth of April. Before the surrender the place had suf- 
fered dreadfully from famine: it is said that a cat sold 
for six francs, and a pound of horse-flesh for forty sous. 
Mice and leather were eaten. General Doyré had 
allowed some of the inhabitants to quit the place, and 
two thousand old men, women, children, and _ sick, 
went through the gates to the besieging camp; but 
they were not allowed to pass, and had to spend the 
night between the fire of the city and of thé besiegers, 
and many of them were killed. In the morning the 
gates were again opened to receive them. The place 
capitulated when defence was no longer practicable, 
and the garrison marched out with all the honours of 
war, with arms, baggage, and other effects belonging to 
the individuals who composed the garrison, and with 
provisions for their march; but on the condition that 
the yarrison,should not serve against the allied powers 
for a year. 

On the 28th of July, Valenciennes surrendered con- 
formably to the terms of a capitulation made between 


general Ferrand, the commandant, and the duke of 


York, °commander-in-chief of the combined forces 
which besieged it. The garrison had been reduced 
from 9,000 men to 3,500, who were allowed to march 
out, on condition of not serving for a year against 
the armics of the coalition. The place did not sur- 
render till the breaches were practicable even for 
cavalry; and the duke of York had threatened that, 
if the place was not given up, the garrison and the 
inhabitants should be put to the sword. Barrére, on 


the Ist of August, when announcing the surrender of 


Valenciennes, declared that the Committee of Public 
Safety was convinced that this event was the result 
of a vast plot formed by England. Papers had been 
seized, which showed ‘that Pitt was maintaining 
emissarits at Paris and in the departments, to cause 
conflagrations at Douay, Valenciennes, Lorient, and 
Bayonne, to cause the patriots to be massacred by the 
women: the inhabitants of J.yon had received four 
millions in coin, on the part of Pitt.”* At this crisis 
Custine was the man on whom was poured all the 
accumulated indignation, that had arisen from the 
reverses of the French arms. He had been already 
summoned to Paris, and he promptly obeyed the order. 
On the 18th of July he wrote to the Convention, 
‘that he did not wish to exist in the place where their 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii, 382, &e. 
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sittings were held, without presenting to them the 
homage of his respect and his obedience to the laws of 
the Republic.” He was soon committed to the Abbaye 
and impeached ; a measure which was hastened by the 
news of the fall of Mainz, and immediately followed 
by ihe adoption of the report of St. Just, of the 8th 
of July, with respect to the deputies who had fled to 
Caen. The arrest of Custine caused a great agitation 
in the army of the north, which was calmed by the 
deputy Levasseur, who went to review the army at 
Cambray, and told the soldiers that “he was their 
chief, and they must pay him blind obedience.” On 
the 23rd, general Alexandre Beauharnais, who had 
commanded the army of the Rhine since the Ist of 
May, was executed. He was the husband of Josephine, 
afterwards the wife of the emperor Napoleon. His 
crime was his inexcusable delay in going to the aid 
of Mainz. To make up for their other losses, the 
French armies obtained several advantages over the 
Spaniards on the frontier of the Pyrenees, 

On the 29th of July, Henriot was elected com- 
mandant-général of Paris. His recent services were 
too great to be overlooked. Robespierre, about the 
same time, moved that the club of the Jacobins be 
purified, that they “sweep away all men suspected, 
feeble and unsteady, all who did not walkewith a firm 
step in the ways of republicanism.” 

High prices still caused disturbances at Paris, and 
the washcrwomen were most persevering in demanding 
that soap should be sold cheap. The poor besieged 
the bakers’ doors, and serious accidents occurred. On 
the 21st of July a citizen was killed while maintaining 
his possession of a loaf which he had bought for his 
family ; a woman with child was wounded, and a child 
which she held in her arms was stifled. The distress, 
it was affirmed, did not come from scarcity, for cart- 
loads of bread were found thrown into the river; a 
report which may not be true, but it was believed. 
Among the instances of villainy recorded in the jour- 
nals of the day, is that of a woman who sold cheese 
in the market: she seated herself on hgr hgsket, and 
declared she would not sell it for less than ten sous in 
coin, when it was not worth more than three. Ail 
these facts were considered to be evidence of certain 
perfidious manceuvres ta famish the people. 

But in addition to the want of confidence, there was 
a cause of the high price of everything, which was 
obvious enough, the depreciation of the assignats, and 
the operations of the money-dealers, who made their 
profit of all the bad news. When they had contrived 
to depress the assignats, they bought them up, and 
then purchased articles of merchandise, and sold them 
again, Certain members of the Convention, who had 
the command of money, carried on a profitable trade 
in this way; and Julien of Toulouse, Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, Chabot, Danton, and Delaunay of Angers, are 
mentioned as having engaged in this traffic.* With 


* «Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii., 362. The evidence is not given. 
As to Danton, some writers say that there is no proof. 
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his profits, Julien kept the Countess de Beaufort, and 
Delaunay the actress Descoings. | Money-changers, 
aoney-dealers, forestallers, and bankers, had become 
the objects of general detestation. There is no doubt 
that a class of men speculated in the assignats, and 
took advantage of their depreciation; and the popular 
prejudices attributed to them the distress from which 
they drew a profit, without being the causes of it, or 
materially increasing it. In the Convention, Chabot 
was often denouncing the wicked arts of the dealers: 
this ex-capucin was bad enough for anything. On the 
26th of July the Convention passed a decree, which 
was intended to stop all this jobbing. The preamble 
was this: ‘ The National Convention, considering all 
the evils which uccapareurs cause to society by pesti- 
ferous speculations upon the most necessary commo- 
dities of life and on the public misery, decrees as 
follows; Accaparement is a capital crime.” All those 
were declared to be accapareurs who kept from circu- 
lation articles of merchandise or provisions of the first 
necessity, and shut them up without exposing them to 
sale daily and publicly ; and those who destroyed or 
voluntarily allowed to perish articles of food or mer- 
chandise of the first necessity. The articles of the 
first necessity were enumerated, such as bread, meat, 
wine, grain, flour, butter, wood, oil, sugar, and so on; 
provision was made for ascertaining the amount of 
a trader's stock, and for securing the articles being 
offered for sale; and if he was refractory, provision 
was made for forcing a sale at such a price as should 
give the owner a profit; but if the cost price was such 
as not to render a profit possible, then the things were 
to be sold at the current price; and the produce was 
to be paid to the owner after the cost of the sale was 
deducted. The regulations were very minute. In- 
formers under the law were to be rewarded; and ‘‘if a 
man denounced a voluntary destruction of merchandise 
or provisions, he was to receive a reward in proportion 
to the gravity of his denunciation.” The judgments of 
the criminal courts under the law were to be without 
appeal. Jaqgues Roux did not ask for more than the 
decree gave: it was enough to satisfy any enragé.* 

On the 1st of August, after Barrcre’s report on the 
capture of Valenciennes, the Convention passed six 
decrees, which at least showed their energy. They 
denounced, in the name of outraged humanity, to all 
people, and even to the English people, the cowardly, 
perfidious, and atrocious conduct of the British Go- 
vernment, which rewarded assassination, poisoning, 
and incendlarism; they declared the property of all 
persons who were out of the protection of the law by 
the decree of the Convention, to belong to the Re- 
public; Marie-Antoinette was to be brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal; the expenses of the two 
children of Louis Capet were to be reduced to what 
was necessary for the support of two individuals; and 
the tombs and mausoleums of the former kings in the 
church of St. Denis, and in other places in France, 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii,, 367—371. ° 
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were to be demolished on_ the next 10th of August. 
The second decree related ‘to the vigorous prosecution 
of the war in La Vendée. Combustibles were to be 
sent to burn the woods, the coppice, and the broom ; 
the forests were to be beaten, the haunts of the rebels 
destroyed; the crops cut and carried to the rear of the 
armies, and the animals scized ; the goods of the rebels 
were declared to belong to the Republic, and a portion 
to be set apart for the indemnification of those citizens 
who should have remained faithful to their country, 
and should have sustained loss. General Houchard 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
North and of the Ardennes, and Ferriére of the army 
of the Mosel. By the sixth decree, every Frenchman 
convicted of having refused to take assignats in pay- 
ment, or of having given or received them at any 
reduction, was liable, for the first offence, to a fine 
of 3,00Q livres and six months’ imprisonment; for 
a second offence, double the fine, and imprisonment in 
chains for twenty years. After the fall of the Gironde 
the Convention acted with vigour and decision. 

But tle elements of anarchy were still abundant. 
The enragés were still active, and the Hébertistes, 
headed by Hébert and Vincent, began their agitation. 
Jacques Roux and Leelere attacked the Commune and 
the department of Paris, and the Convention itsell, 
because none of them secured the subsistence and the 
happiness of the people. © ‘These madmen attacked 
government for not securing two things which are out 
of the province of government. Hébert and Vincent, 
the leaders of the méfians, or the distrustful, attacked 
everybody except their own friends: they denounced 
Chabot, Bazire,* and even Danton; and this Jed 
Panton to join Robespierre in crushing them, Atheism 
and materialism were the characteristics of all these 
fanatics. Robespierre resisted all the anarchists: he 
had his own views, and he would tolerate no other. 
He had been a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety since the 27th of July: he had seen what,the 
government was, he knew its weakness, and he wished 
to give it strength. Ile was the man who at the Jaco- 
bins advised all the measures which should be adopted 
at the Jacobins, where the real scat of government was. 
In the last half of August, he was both President of 
the Convention and of the Jacobin club. He was 
always complaining of the tardiness of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and he demanded the head of Custine, 
who, he was afraid, might escape. 

On the 2nd of August, Baco, the mayor of Nantes, 
was at the bar at the head of a deputation from that 
town. Ife announced the acceptance of the Consti- 
tution by the primary assemblies of Loire-Inférieure ; 
and he invited the Convention to dissolve after the 
Constitution was accepted by the nation. Thuriot and 
Chabot said, that to ask for the dissolution of the Con- 
vention, was to speak the language of Pitt and Coburg. 


* The name of this man has often occurred. There is 
some account of him, and some scandal about fim, which 
may be true or false, in the ‘ Mémoires sur les Prisons, 
vol, ii., 62, a great repertory of dubious anecdotes. 
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Baco protested that he was a patriot ; and on a member 
making a remark to him, the mayor replied that he 
lied; on which his petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee of General Security, and he was sent to the 
Abbaye. The next thing was for Collot d’Herbois to 
denounce Garat and Champagneux, his first clerk ; but 
Collot failed in his attack. On the 15th of August, 
Garat resigned on the pretext of bad health, and Paré 
was appointed his successor. 

On the 15th of August, Vincent denounced Danton 
and Lacroix at the Jacobins ; and Robespierre replied: 
“New men, patriots of a day, wish to ruin, in the 
opinion of the people, their oldest friends. I cite as 
an instance Danton, who is calumniated ; Danton, 
against whom no one has the right to make the slightest 
reproach; Danton, whose credit will never be de- 
stroyed, till it has been shown that his accusers have 
more energy, talent, and love for the countryg’ Robes- 
pierre was not sparing of his abuse : one of the villain- 
ous calumniators, he said, was Jacques Roux, guilty 
of the horrible crime of exciting to the assassination of 
shopkeepers, because, as he said, they sold ‘too dear ; 
and the other horrible crime was his advice to the 
people to reject the Constitution on the pretext that 
it was defective. The priest, Jacques Roux, was only 
following out the principles of Robespierre in recom- 
mending the murder of the shopkeepers (p. 239). But 
then, as Robespicrre had lately observed, the means 
of safety are not always the same. Jacques was an 
impudent fellow for presuming to put another man’s 
doctrine in practice. Leclerc came in for a share of 
Robespicrre’s condemnation. No man could denounce 
with more virulence than Robespierre. 

The deputies of the primary assemblies were coming 
in crowds to Paris for the féte of the 10th of August, 
which day had been chosen instead of the 14th of July, 
because it was the real birthday of Liberty. Great 
preparations were making: a triumphal arch was con- 
strycted on the boulevard Italien; the fronts of the 
houses were decorated with devices after the design 
of Momoro, and tricoloured flags waved on the roofs. 
But the Committee of Public Safety were afraid of 
the federalism which might be imported into the 
capital, and their agents were sent on all the roads 
for more than twenty leagues round to open all the 
packages and letters of those who were on the way to 
Paris, The federates themselves were the special 
object of this inquisition. On the 7th of August the 
news of the conflagration of the arsenal of Huningen 
confirmed all persons in the notion of Pitt’s plots. 
Garnier said, some man would be found sufficiently the 
friend of humanity, a new Scevola, to deliver the 
world from this monster: ‘‘ 1 move that you decree 
that Pitt is the enemy of the human race, and that all 
the world has a right to assassinate him.” This raised 
some loud murmurs. Couthon would not support the 
motion to assassinate Pitt, but he moved for and ob- 
tained acsolemn decree by which Pitt was declared to 
be the enemy of the human race. 

On the 9th of August the Convention heard the 
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report made by Gossuin on the procés verbaux of the 
acceptance of the Constitutional act, in the presence 
of the envoys of all the primary assemblies.* It 
began: “‘ Citizens, the temple of Liberty is completed ; 
raised by the hand of the sovereign people, it will be 
durable.” It would not be easy to compress more 
ignorance in so few words. The temple of liberty is 
not yet completed either in France or anywhere else. 
The foundations are laid: they exist in the constitu- 
tion of our nature, in all human society; the super- 
structure has been raised in different forms in different 
countries: but the completion of the edifice is deferred 
till mankind shall discover the true features of the 
goddess whose image is to be placed in the shrine to 
whom the temple is to be dedicated. 

The new Constitution commenced by proclaiming 
in the presence of the Supreme Being a declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of the citizen. This pro- 
fession of faith was contained in Robespierre’s decla- 
ration of Rights, which was adopted at the Jacobins 
on the 21st of April, 1793, and read at the Convention 
in the sitting of the 24th of April, 1793.+ The ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of God and of the 
immortality of the soul by the Jacobin leaders, placed 
them in direct opposition to the Gironde, who had no 
confession of faith. The political system of the Gironde 
went no farther than this, that society is a means for the 


* ‘VTist. Parl,’ xxviu., 424. It is worth reading, as an 
index of the opmions of the time. 

+ Printed in the ‘ Ihst. Parl.,’ xxvi., 93. The words of 
Robespierre were, “In the face of the universe, and under 
the eyes of the Immortal Legislator.” —“ The declaration 
of Rights,” say the editors of the ‘ JIist. Parl.,’ (xxviii., 177,) 
‘ coutamed an act of faith which it had not been possible to 
obtain from the Girondins: the French people there spoke 
in the presence of the Supreme Being.” In the institutions 
of St. Judt it i laid down, “ The French people acknowledge 
the Supreme Being and the Immortality of the Soul: the 
first days of every month are consecrated to the Eternal.” 
(§ Hist. Parl.,’ xxav., 306.) The proposal to recognize a 
Supreme Being in the Constitutional Act came first from 
a member for Cayenne, whose name is not stated in the 
dehates, ( Last. Parl,’ axvi., 42); but it was successfully 
opposed by Louvet, the author of ‘ Faublas,’ on the ground 
that the existence of God required no recognition of the 
National Convention of France.” The author of this loose 
novel was of the same mind as Guadet. 

The editors of the ‘ Hist. Parl.’ have the following note, 
which is here inserted, because some persons seem to mis- 
apprehend the opinion of the editors: “The author of 
‘ Faublas’ was more fitted than any one else to oppose the 
declaration of the existence of God. Without doubt the 
Creator had no need to be recognized by the National Con- 
vention, but the National Convention had need to recognize 
him. ‘The jeu de mot of Louvet would have remained with- 
out any effect, if the Jacobins had been in earnest about the 
Constitution which was then discussed; but they thought 
that the true Constitution could only be founded after the 
ruin of the Girondins; and this last object was at that time 
their only thought. It requires no long reflection to convince 
ourselves that, without God there is no morality, that without 
morality there is no society, and that an act of faith is the 


indispensable basis of every political constitution.” 
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satisfaction of the wants of the individual; and they 
assumed certain imaginary natural rights, which it was 
the object of society to maintain. This is the doctrine 
of Blackstone; a doctrine which removes God out of 
the world, though the commentator would no doubt 
have been grievously shocked, if he had lived to be 
charged with such a conclusion. The Jacobins set out 
with the acknowledgment of the Supreme Being as the 
foundation of a social system: thus they acknowledged 
a relation of man to God; consequently a relation of 
all men to God; consequently a relation of all men to 
one another; and the doctrine of fraternity, with the 
means of accomplishing this end, self-denial, abnegation 
of self, so far as to enforce our duties to others. Thus 
they made the basis of their system the two command- 
ments on which Jesus Christ declared that ‘‘ all the law 
and the prophets hang.” (Matt. xxii., 40.*) If the Jaco- 
bins did not practise this doctrine, the reason may be 
that they were hypocrites, or that circumstances were 
too strong for them, or that they did not fully compre- 
hend what they professed; or all these causes were 
combined. The words liberty, equality, and frater- 


“ On this subject, see Bishop Sherlock’s ‘ Discourse on 
Matthew xxii., 49,’ in which is developed the doctrme of 
love of God &nd ofa man’s neighbour. There are two ser- 
mons On the same subject, by Bishop J. Butler. Black- 
stone, if we could suppose that he clearly knew what he 
meant to say, which however he did not, has declared him- 
self hostile to the doctrine of Christ, though nothing was 
further from his intention. But a man who does not hnow 
his own meaning, makes of all men the most dangerous mis- 
takes. @m his chapter “Of the Absolute Rights of Indi- 
viduals,” he says, “ Hence it follows that the first and pri- 
mary end of human laws is to maintain and regulate these 
absolute rights of individuals.” And what are these absolute 
rights? ‘ Such as would belong to their persons merely in 
a state of nature, and which every man is entitled to enjoy, 
out of society or in it.” Le might as well have said, dead 
or alive. This writer is perpetually in a cloud, preaching 
obedience to God’s law, and arguing against it; contradicting 
himself, drawing conclusions utterly unconnected with his 
premises. He ven defines what he calls “ the right of per- 
sonal security,” to consist in a person's “ legal and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of his life, his fimbs, his body, his health, 
and his reputation.” Now every man of the least reflection 
knows that there are not and cannot be any rules of law which 
determine a man’s enjoyment of life, or limb, or body, or 
health, or reputation, as a Right, or as comprehending a 
number of rights; but on every man is imposed the Duty 
of respecting the life and good name of all others. And 
if any man violates this moral duty, Law can in certain cases 
give the injured person a Right to compensation, or it may 
inflict Punishment on the evil doer; or it may do both. So 
far as Law does or can do this, and it can only do it to a 
limited degree—--so far law assists morality, though it is not 
the function of law to execute all the commands of morality. 
Thus what Blackstone imagines to be a Right, is no right. 
That which he supposes to be secured by an absolute Right 
is secured by an universal Duty. The Duty is enjoined by 
positive law; it has its foundation in society, not out of it: 
the foundation is the brotherhood of mankind, and the 
acknowledgment of s Common Parent, of which fhe exist- 
ence of society is a standing publication. 
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nity, were in all people’s mouths at the time, but few 
comprehended them, and their notions were as different 
as they were confused. The human mind is slow in 
attaining a perfect consciousness of a great truth. The 
Constitution declares that the French people are con- 
vineed that the forgetfulness of and the contempt for 
the natural rights of man are the only causes of migery 
in the world, and it proclaims that the object of society 
is the common happiness, and that government is insti- 
tuted to guarantee to man the enjoyment of his natural 
and imprescriptible rights. These rights are equality, 
liberty, security, property ; and each of these rights is 
defined. It would be of no use here to criticise the 
strange confusion which pervades the Declaration of 
Rights of 1793. One remark is sufficient. The 
acknowledgment of the Supreme Being remains alto- 
gether unfruitful. It might be omitted without affect- 
ing the declaration in any degree. | Robespierre’s 
Declaration of Rights, which was approved at the Jaco- 
bins, was somewhat better. If it had been declared 
that Society and Government are of God, and there- 
fore necessary, all notion of natural rights would have 
been excluded, and love of God and love of our neigh- 
bour would have been placed as the foundation of 
society and of government, and as their objects. It 
would then only remain to consider the means by which 
these two objects should be attained, and by ascer- 
taining the means to them, we should secure to every 
man the attainment of as much happiness as his nature 
adinits. Among the means of obtaining this happi- 
ness, liberty is essential, but not viewed as a right of 
any kind, as a thing capable in itself of a fixed deter- 
mination, but as resulting from the constraint put 
upon others; in a word, the foundation of Liberty is 
not in Right, but in Duty, in obedience. It is therefore 
quite true that the doctrine of rights, natural, impre- 
scriptible, inalicnable, and so forth, as belonging to 
individuals, is not only false, but is hostile to the 
law of God as deduced from our observation of the 
course of human events, and directly opposed to the 
law of God as known from Revelation. 

The Constitution declared that every man born and 
domiciliated in France, of the age of twenty-one years, 
and also every male foreigner of the same age, who 
had been domiciliated a year in France, and had com- 
plied with certain conditions, were admitted to the 
exercise of the rights of a French citizen. The sove- 
reign people was defined to be the “ universality of 
the French citizens,” This sovereign elects imme- 
diately the deputies: it delegates to electors the choice 
of administrators, of public arbitrators, of criminal 
judges, and judges of the court of Cassation: it also 
deliberates upon laws. In the primary assemblies the 
votes might be given either by ballot or by oral decla- 
ration, at the choice of the voter. <A representative 
was to be chosen fur every 40,000 individuals, and 
every Frenchman who exercised the rights of a citizen, 
was eligible. The French people were to &ssemble 
for the purposes of elections on the Ist of May in every 
year. The legislative body was one, and renewed 
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annually. The sittings of the National Assembly were 
puolic. The Assembly proposes laws and makes 
decrees; and the meaning of the term laws is defined. 
‘the drafts of laws (projets de lois) are printed and eent 
to all the communes; and forty days after the pro- 
posed Jaw is sent, if in one hilf of the departments, 
nlus one, the tenth part of the primary assemblies of 
each has made no protest, the draft is accepted, and 
becomes law. The executive council is composed of 
twenty-four members: the electoral assembly of each 
department names a candidate, and the legislative body 
chooses from the list. The executive council is re- 
newed in half of the members, in each session of the 
legislature. Provision is made for the revision or 
alteration of the Constitutional Act. It was declared 
that the French people are the natural friends and allv 
of all free peoples; that they do not interfere in the 
government of othcr nations, and allow no interior nec 
in their own; they givo an asylum to stranger: 
banished from their country for the cause of liberty, 
and refuse it to tyrants. The Constitution gnarantecd 
to all Frenchmen equality, liberty, security, property, 
the publie debt, the free excreise of religion, common 
instruction, public relicf, tho indefinite freedom of the 
press, the right of petition, the right of meeting in 
popular societies, the enjoyment of ull the rights of 
mau, * 

The féte of the 10th of Angnst, 1793, was a great 
day. The National Convention, the envoys of the 
prunary assemblies who had becn sent to Paria to 
announce their acceptance of the Constitution, the 
anthoritics of Paris, the clubs and the people, met on 
the spacious site of the Bastille, exactly at sunrise, on 
the 10th of August. In the midst of the rains was 
erected a colossal statue of Nature, on the base of 
which was written: ‘ We are all her children.” From 
her breasts, which she pressed with ler hands, Nature 
poured forth into a vast basin two streams of limpid 
water. There was the roar of cannon, followed by soft 
music, and the President of the Convention standing 
in front of the statue, and showing it to the people, 
made a short address to Nature: “ Sovercign of the 
savage and of cnhghtened nations.” $ Alter the 
address, the president filled a cup, of antique form, 
with the water which flowed from Naturc’s breast, 
made Libations of it round the statuc, drank thereof 
himself, and presented it to those who earricd the 
banners, on which were wiitten the names of the 
respective departments, One by one the bearers of 
the banners asocnded the steps around the basin, and 
approached ‘the hotly cup of equality and fraternity,” 
aud as each took it from the hands of the president, 
ho gave to him the fraternal cmbraee. As the eup 
passed from hand to hand, the rejoicings of those 
who stood around were mingled with tho roar of 


* The Oonstitution of 1793 is printed in the ‘Hist, Parl.,’ 
xxxi., 400-414. 

"t It may be read by the curious in the Procés Verbal of thie 
‘memorable féte, iu which Hérault-S¢chelles acted as president, 
and David was “ ordonnateur.” 
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cannon. From the site of the Bastille the procession 
moved along the Boulevards. It would be tedious to 
describe the long train and all the ingenuity of David 
It was his happy device that there should be only 
a regular place and order fixed for the clubs, the Con 
vention, and the envoys from the primary assemblies. 
After them there was no further division of persons, 
no order fixed, no rule prescribed for the procession : 
all classes, ranks, and persons were mingled in confu- 
sion, which produced “ the spectacle and the sentiment 
of that sacred equality, eternal imprint of creation, 
first law of nature, and first law of the Republic.” 

The dead who had died for the Republic were not 
forgotten. Eight white horses drew, in a triumphal 
car, the urn which contained their revered remains. 
Surrounded by an armed force, there rolled along, 
with heavy lumbering noise, a tumbril which con- 
tained the proscribed attributes of royalty and aristo- 
cracy, a tumbril like that in which criminals were 
conveyed tu punishment. An inscription told that 
this was the stuff which had been the eternal curse 
of human society. At the triumphal arch, which was 
erected about the middle of the boulevards, the Presi- 
dent halted. ‘* Architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
had been here combined, to transmit to posterity the 
remembrance of the heroines of the Sth,and 6th ot 
October; and these courageous women themselves 
figured in the midst of the monuments of their glory, 
and, as on the road to Versailles, they were seated on 
the carriages of their cannon.”—‘' What a spectacle !” 
said the president; ‘‘ the weakness of the sex, and the 
heroism of courage. Oh, Liberty, these are thy mira- 
cles.” He continued; and as he concluded*he gave 
the heroines the fraternal accotade, and placed on the 
head of each a crown of laurel, The mass moved on 
to the Place de la Révolution, and halted before the 
statue of Liberty, which was raised ‘ on the pedestal 
of the destroyed statue of the vilest and most corrupt 
of the tyrants of France.” Liberty was surrounded 
with young trees, and the boughs of the poplars were 
bent under the weight of the tributes offered to the 
divinity hy the love of the French. ‘‘ The number 
and choice of the offerings showed that this was not 
accremony, but a worship, and that all hearts had 
given way to the enthusiasm of their idolatry.” An 
immense combustible pile, near the feet of the statue 
of Liberty, was composed of all the things which had 
been employed for the parade and pomp of royalty. 
‘‘ Here,” began the president, ‘the axe of the law 
struck the tyrant: perish thus these shameful signs 
of servitude.” After his address, he applied a flaming 
torch to the pile, and in a moment throne, crown, 
sceptre, escutcheons, and all the livery of despotism, 
was blazing and crackling amidst the acclamations of 
a countless multitude. Three thousand birds of all 


| kinds, with little tricolour ribands round their necks, 


and bearing the words ‘“ We are free, imitate us,” 

sprung with the sparks from the middle of the flames 

into the free and boundless expanse of the heavens. 
Again the procession halted in front of the Invalides, 
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On the summit of a rock stood a colossal statue of the 
French people. With one hand the figure was securing 
a bundle of rods, which represented the departments ; 
while a monster, whose tail was that of a sea-dragon, 
was issuing from the reeds of a fetid marsh and making 
an effort to crawl up to and break the bundle of rods. 
The giant, trampling on the breast of the monster, held 
a club suspended over his head, to strike a mortal 
wound. ‘French people,” exclaimed the president, 
‘‘ here you are represented before your own eyes under 
an emblem rich in instructive lessons: this giant— 
whose powerful hand unites and fastens in a single 
bundle the departments in which consists your grandeur 
and your strength,—this giant is You: this monster, 
whose criminal hand would break the bundle and sepa- 
rate that which Nature has united— it is Federalism.” 

The last halt was in the Champ-de-Mars, where the 
president, in the midst of an assemblage which filled 
all the place, ascended to the summit of the altar of 
the country, accompanied by the oldest man among 
the commissioners from the departments; and ‘‘ from 
this elevation, as from the true Holy Mount, published 
the result of the votes of the primary Assemblies of the 
Republic, and proclaimed the Constitution.” He then 
deposited the constitutional act and the table of votes 
in the ark, which rested on the altar. The salvos of 
artillery and the shouts of the spectators shook all 
around: “heaven and earth responded to this pro- 
clamation of the only constitution, since man has 
existed, which has given to a great empire a liberty 
founded on equality, and which has made of fraternity 
a political dogma.”* During the procession the 

© The Virginia Declaration of Rights, June 12th, 1776, 
contains all that the French Declaration docs, and it came 
from the same hand as the Declaration of the American 
Congress, July 4, 1776. The Virginia Declaration declares, 
(1) “ That all men are by nature equally free and indepen- 
dent, and have certain inherent rights, of whieh, when they 
enter into a state of society, they cannot by any compact 
deprive or divest posterity ; namely, the enjoyment of hfe and 
liberty, with she means of acquiring and possessing property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 

(5) ‘That no free government or the blessing of liberty, 
can Se preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by 
frequent recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

(16) “ That religion, or the duty which we owe to our 
Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, and not by force and vio- 
lence; and therefore all men are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience ; 
and that it is the mutual duty of all to practise Christian 
forbearance, love, and charity towards each other.” 

This goes far beyond the French Declaration, and comes 
nearer to the true foundations of society. This Declaration 
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eighty-seven commissioners of the departments had 
carried each a pike; they now approached the presi- 
dent, and deposited the pikes in his hand, and the 
president formed of them one bundle, which he tied 
together with a riband of the colours of the nation. 

Last of all, the duc honours were paid to the French- 
men who had died in fighting for the Republic. The 
urn which contained these cherished remains was re- 
moved to the vestibule of the funeral temple, erected 
at one end of the Champ-de-Mars. The president, 
embracing the urn with one hand, while with the other 
he showed to the people the crown of laurel destined 
for the martyrs who founded liberty, bade a solemn 
farewell to their brethren who had fallen in the combats. 

Such was the féte in the Champ-de-Mars on the 10th 
of August, 1793, when a republican constitution was 
proclaimed for France, and brotherhood was declared 
to be a political principle. The four years which had 
passed since the capture of the Bastile had been pre- 
sented to the eyes of the people by symbols borrowed 
from the heathenism of Greece and Rome, instead of 
those which were appropriate to the age and to the 
Christian principle of brotherhood. But though ill 
understood, the sentiment was real, or fhe pomp would 
have appeared ridiculous ; and it was not ridiculous, 
only because the people were in earnest.* 


was made in a eountry whicre slavery existed; and it was 
retaived in the amended Virgmia Constitution of 1830, 
under which slavery still cxists. 

* After getting so far in the Tstory of the French Revo- 
lution, a man may well ask, What was it? There is no 
answer to the question among the English writers who have 
treated of the French Revolution; nor is the answer easy, 
Much of what has been written on the causes of the French 
Revolution, and its real synificanee, is too puerile to deserve 
any notice. Those who wish to sce the spirit im whieh it 
ought to be considered, may read the ‘ Explieation de la 
Révolution Francaise,’ prefixed to the two small volumes of 
Poujoulat’s ‘ Histoire de Ja Révolution Francaise,’ which will 
show that the Revolution was a catastrophe, which had been 
preparing for centuries, and was hastened by the corrupt 
morals of the upper classes and the state of the finances. 
The ecahiers of 1789 showed what progress the Freneh had 
made in political knowledge ; and the objects of many good 
mcn was to make a wise and salutary reform. But there 
was no clear acknowledgment of Christianity among them : 
all they possessed of Christian principles was borrowed from 
Rousseau, who took it from the Gospel. The leading Jaco- 
bins maintained the faith which they learned from Rousseau, 
but without a distinct recognition of its divine origin: and) 
in the tempest of the Revolution the doctrines of Liberty 
and Equality became a sword, and not peace. Yet their 
doctrines have not been withous effect : and the doctrin.s of 
the Jacobins, not their practice, are preferable to the mate- 
rialism of the Gironde. 
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CHAPTER XLITI. 


THE 


Tne defeat of the Gironde and the death of Marat 
left the power of opinion at the disposal of two men, 
Danton and Robespierre. But Danton had lost his 
revolutionary energy ; Robespierre’s was inexhaustible. 
The fall of the Gironde had been accomplished by an 
insurrection, like that which drove Louis from the 
Tuileries on the 10th of August; and this new move- 
ment required to be directed. There was a man ready 
to direct, a man of unwearied industry, of stedfast 
purpose, who could bear no equal or rival, Robespierre 
in the Convention, and Robespierre at the Jacobins. 
Danton has been aptly described as a man of passion, 
not a man of theory. He had no strong convictions, 
nor personal animosities; he had not the faith or the 
fanaticism which overpowers all resistance. The blood 
of September was on his conscience, and there was 
remorse in hiss bosom. His first wife was dead, and 
he had recently married a young woman, with whom 
he enjoyed the happiness of domestic life. Hébert 
had attacked Danton in the Pére Duchesne; and on 
the 26th of August, Danton defended himself at the 
Jacobins. His defence was not in his usual vigorous 
style. He replied to certain vague charges against 
him as to hissecond marriage and the settlement that 
he had made on his wife, which was only 40,000 livres, 
the produce cf his indemnification for an office which 
he had held, and of his labour; ‘* he was proud of 
having been born a sans-culotte, and having reccived 
from nature sufficient strength to provide for his own 
subsistence.” At the urgent entreaty of his wife and her 
family, he soon retired from Paris to his native place of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, to seck in this rural retreat the tran- 
quikity which he could not find in the turbulence of 
the capital. Before leaving Paris he had an interview 
with Robespierre, who promised to defend him against 
any attacks upon his patriotism, They parted in 
appearance good friends: Robespierre glad to be rid 
of a rival; Danton perhaps in the expectation that 
Robespierre would be swept away by the tempest 
which he was attempting to control, and leave the 
fleld open to him. 

Robespierre had the confidence of the great mass 
of the people, because he acknowledged their sove- 
reignty in the most unlimited terms. He had declared 
war against all parties who were obstacles to the con- 
solidation of the Republic. Unlike his rival, he had 
a character on which there was not even a suspicion 
of corruption; and his austerity and simple mode 
of life were in harmony with the doctrines which he 
professed. On the 17th of July, 1791, after the 
‘‘ massacre in the Champ-de-Mars,” the Jacobins in 
alarm quitted their place of meeting ; and Robespierre 
among them. IIe was greatly alarmed, and his fears 
‘ magnified uis danger. A carpenter, named Duplay, who 
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lived in the Rue St. Honoré, saw Robespierre as he was 
coming along, and being anxious for his safety, took 
him by the hand and forced him into his house. He 
stayed there that evening, for he was afraid to go to 
his residence in the quarter called the Marais; and on 
the morrow his host would not let him go. From 
this time Robespierre lived with Duplay and his 
family, which consisted of Duplay’s wife, a son and 
four daughters, of whom the eldest was twenty-five, 
and the youngest eighteen yea,,,of age.* Robes- 
pierre’s income was derived fromye 1e rent of a small 
property in Artois, which isle him, his brother 
and his sister, and from his paz ;,,a member of the 
Convention. But his wants/,,.2 few: he ate at 
Duplay’s table, and lived in th{,,.,me homely style as 
the carpenter’s family. Betwegu Eleonora, the eldest 
daughter of Duplav, and fobespierre, an attachment 
was formed, scronger on her part than his, for it was 
mingled with admiration. But the intercourse of daily 
life had established in Robespierre an affection founded 
on respect, and strengthened by habit; for it cannot 
be conceived that a man of Robespierre’s character, 
absorbed in the Revolution, could find room in his- 
bosom for the passion of love. Duplay approved of 
the attachment, and Robespierre and Eleonora, to 
whom the name of Cornelia had been given, were to 
be married when the Revolution was terminated and 
secured. The youngest sister, Elizabeth, married 
Lebas, one of Robespierre’s colleagues. Robespierre 
had a chamber in Duplay’s house, which contained a 
bed, a table, and four straw chairs. This chamber was 
both his sleeping and working room. Some pine 
shelves fixed against the wall contained his papers, 
reports, and the manuscripts of his numerous dis« 
courses, written in a fair hand, with many erasures, 
the evidence of the care with which he laboured his 
compositions, A few select books compose@ his 
library, and a volume of J.J. Rousseau or of Racine 
was gencrally open on his table. Here he spent the 
greatest part of his time, and he seldom went out 
except in the morning to the Assembly, and in the 
evening to the Jacobins. He kept the same kind of 
dress from first to last, and did not neglect propriety 
and neatness of costume, when propriety and neatness 
were no longer the fashion. A small number of select 
friends visited at Duplay’s, who varied however with 
the times: Merlin de Thionville, and Fouché, who is 
said to have loved Robespierre’s sister, though Robes- 
pierre did not love him: Taschereau, Panis, Sergent ; 
among the regular visitors were Lebas, St. Just, Coue 
thon, David, and Camille Desmoulins; and “ lastly, 
Madame de Chalabre, a wealthy lady of noble family, 
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* Michelet, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ iii., p. 162, 
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an enthusiastic admirer of Robespierre, who devoted 
herself to him like the widows of Corinth or Rome to 
the apostles of the new worship, offering him her for- 
tune to further the popularisation of his ideas, and 
seeking the friendship of the wife and daughters of 
Duplay in order to merit a Jook from Robespierre.* ” 
On the 1ith of August, Lacroix (d’Eure et Loir) 
moved, and his motion was carried, that the Conven- 
tion should take the proper measures for electing a 
new Assembly. But Robespierre, at the Jacobins, 
declared that nothing could save the Republic, if the 
Convention should separate, and a legislative assembly 
should be substituted for it. Called against his 
inclination to the Committee of Public Safety, he had 
witnessed things which he could never have suspected 
—‘ since he had seen the government nearer than he 
ever had before, he had been able to discover all the 
crimes which were daily committed.” On the 14th, 
Robespierre again spoke at the Jacobins on the means 
of safety, or rather salvation ; they were to cashier the 
gencrals, and to prevent knaves from being appointed 
in their places; to turn out all who were employed in 
administration, and to put honest men in their place ; 
‘to fall on all those odious journalists, every stroke 
of whose pen is an additional crime, and whose exist- 
ence becomes daily more pernicious to society.” One 
of Robespierre’s measures of salvation was to destroy 
the liberty of the press. He concluded with a recoin- 
mendation that the forty-eight sections should be 
requested to send delegates to the Jacobins to concert 
with them, with the delegates named by the Conven- 
tion, and the federates, the measures best adapted to 
operate the great crisis which was to save the State. 
The meeting took place, an address was agreed upon 
(16th of August), and immediately presented to the 
Convention. It called for a general summons for 
every man to take arms, with the exccption of those 
who were necessary for the cultivation of the carth. 
The address was referred to the Committee of Public 
Safety, and Barrére reported upon it in the same sit- 
ting; but the final decree was not proposed till the 
23rd, when if was adopted. It declared that from 
that time until the enemy should be driven from the 
French territory, every Frenchman should be perma- 
nently in requisition for the service of the armics: 


* Lamartine, ‘Hist. des Girondins,’ Liv. xxx., 9, &c., has 
drawn a picture of Robespierre’s domestic life. Senart, 
‘Révélations puisées dans les Cartons des Comités de Salut 
Public et de Sdreté générale,’ calls Madame Chalabre “ the 
infamous Chalabre, the cerberus of Robcspierre, a female 
like a harpy.” Between the widows of Corinth and a harpy 
there is a wondrous difference. Sénart’s Mémoires, as the 
book is sometimes called, contains many curious facts, 
which he had good means of knowing; but judgment and 
moderation are totally wanting in it. There are a few 
letters from Mde, Chalabre to Robespierre in the ‘ Papiers 
Inédits,’? &e.; which also contain (i., p. 155) some curious 
notes on Robespierre, by Fréron. He is charged with drink- 
ing wine and liqueurs to excess, except during the last few 
months of his life, when he drank only water. 
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‘the young men will go to the field of battle; the 
married men will make arms and convey provisions ; 
the women will make tents, clothes, and serve in the 
hospitals; the children will turn the old linen into 
lint ; the old men will be carried to the public places to 
strengthen the courage of the warriors, hatred of kings, 
and the unity of the Republic.” The national build- 
ings were to be turned into barracks, the public places 
into workshops for arms, and the carth of the cellars 
to be lixiviated to extract saltpetre from it: saddle- 
horses were to be taken for the cavalry; and draft- 
horses, except those employed in agriculture, for the 
conveyance of artillery and provisions: the Committee 
of Public Safety received full powers to cause all kinds 
of arms to be fabricated; and the representatives of 
the people, who were sent to execute the law, were to 
have the same power in their arrondissemens, acting 
in concert with the Committee of Public Safety: the 
levy of men was general; and the unmarried men and 
widowers without children, from eighteen to twenty- 
five years of age, were to march first, and to repair 
to the chief place of their district, where they were tc 
be drilled daily until they received the order to set 
out.* The Convention called all Framce to arms, 
men, women, and children. It was not an army that 
was raised to defend the country: it was a whole 
nation. 

The finances were in a deplorable condition. The 
decree which declared the property of the princess de 
Lamballe, who perished in the massacres of September, 
to belong to the nation, was but a trifle, ‘and merely 
a sample of the unscrupulous conduct of the Conven- 
tion, The formation of the Grand Livre is an instance 
of their vigour and boldness, The public debt was a 
perfect chaos, consisting of obligations contracted 
before 1789 and since, of obligations varying in kind 
and degree ; a whole so complicated that it required 
great skill and experience to understand any part, and 
left room for jobbing and speculation without end. 
Cambon’s plan was to form a book consisting of ofe 
or many volumes, called ‘ Le Grand Livre de la dette 
publique,’ in whieh all the obligations to the creditors 
of the State were to be entered; and the different titles 
of all the creditors were to be reduced to one uniform 
title, which would be the entries in the Grand Livre. 

The public debt (/a dette publique non viagére) con- 
sisted of the dette constituée, of the debt due at a 
fixed time, of the debt due and arising from the liqui- 
dation, and of the debt arising from the various crea- 
tions of assignats. An explanation of these different 
debts could not be made in fewer words than those 
of Cambon’s Report. The annual payments on ac- 
count of the dette constituée amounted to 89,888,335 
livres on the Ist of January, 1793. The debt payable 
at a fixed time consisted (1) of sums payable at Paris, 
and (2) of loans raised in foreign countries, the repay- 
ment of which was to be made in foreign money: 


* The decree of the 23rd of August consisted of eighteen 
articles. ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxviii, 469. 
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‘6 the titles on which the second part of the debt is 
founded,” says the Report, ‘ must be considered 
sacred: payment must be made in specie, and not in 
assignats.” The debt “due and arising from liqui- 
dation” owed its origin to the Revolution, which, 
while it abolished many privileges and vexatious 
offices, gave the holders of such offices compensation. 
The fourth head of debt was the assignats, of which 
5,100,000,040 livres had been ordered to be fabri- 
cated by the Constituent Assembly, the Legislative, 
and the Convention, On the Ist of August, 1793, 
484,153,987 livres were in the treasury or in course 
of fabrication. The amount that had been put in 
circulation was 4,615,846,053 livres, of which there 
had been paid in or burnt 840,000,000 livres arising 
from payments made on the purchase of national do- 
mains. The assignats in circulation on the Ist of 
August, 1793, amounted to 3,775,846,058 livres. 

The Convention had already diminished, by 
558,624,000 livres the amount of assignats which 
were in circulation as money. This was effected by 
a decree which declared that all assignats with the 
king’s head upon them, which were for more than 100 
livres, shouldeno longer circulate as money, but merely 
as notes payable to the bearer. Consequently the 
debt in assignats, which did not circulate as moncy, 
was a total of 558,624,000 livres; and that in as- 
signats which circulated as money, was a total of 
$,217,222,053 livres. 

The assignats which had been deprived of the cha- 
racter of mency were receivable cither as payment for 
taxes or as payment for national domains, up to the 
Ist of January, 1794, after which date they would 
have no value. The assignats with the royal face 
upon them were said or supposed to be in the hands 
of counter-revolutionary speculators ; and it was con- 
sidered to be prudent to adopt a measure which should 
compel people to pay them into the treasury. 

The dette constituée, as already observed, was re- 
ptesented by an annual payment of 89,888,333 livres. 
The debt due at a fixed time and payable in France, 
was a principal sum of 415,945,312 livres; and that 
payable in foreign countries and in foreign money, was 
a principal sum of 11,956,003 livres. The debt due 
and arising from the liquidation was a principal sum 
of 625,706,309 livres. Cambon’s plan, which was to 
change all the titles of the creditors of the State into 
uniform inscriptions or cntries in the Grand Livre, 
transformed the capital of every debt into a perpetual 
annual payment or rente. The principal sums due to 
each person were not entered in the Grand Livre, but 
only the rente or annual payment; but no rente under 
50 livres was entered, in order to avoid increasing the 
number of creditors. The rentes were to be paid 
annually at the chief places of the several districts in 
France, instead of being payable at Paris only as 
before. 

The second part of Cambon’s plan was to withdraw 
the asfignats from circulation, and the basis of this 
part of his scheme was the forced loan of a miiliard. 
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The forced loan was only to be repaid in nationa) pro- 
perty which remained on sale, and the loan could only 
be accepted in payment for national domains until two 
years after peace was established; this was to make 
people “abandon their inert resistance, or the causing 
of internal troubles.” The loan was to carry no inte- 
rest, which would be equivalent to an extraordinary 
tax during the war, and everybody would thus have 
an interest in seeing the war ended. The receipts or 
acknowledgments for the forced loans were not to be 
transferable: this was to prevent jobbing in them. If 
the loans were not paid at the times fixed, they were to 
be converted into a tax, and were not to be repaid. But 
the opportunity was allowed to good citizens of ex- 
empting themselves from the forced loan, by volun- 
tarily lending the assignats which circulated as money, 
for it was necessary to diminish this enormous amount 
as much as possibile. Accordingly such citizens could 
exchange their assignats for an inscription in the Grand 
Livre, which inscription would give them a title to a 
rente of five livres for every hundred paid into tne 
treasury; but no loan of less than a thousand livies 
would be taken. The committee thought that volun- 
tary loans would bring a milliard of assignats to the 
treasury before the 1st of December, 1798, and would 
thus reduce the circulation to 2,217,222,058. It was 
estimated that the whole amount of the arnual rents 
or interest payable upon the inscriptions in the Grand 
Livre would form a total of 200,000,000 livres; 
but this amount was to be subject to a deduction of 
40,000,000, the amount of tax levied upon it, on the 
same footing as the tax on immoveable property; 
and thus the annual payments would be reduced to 
160,000,000 livres. This measure had the advantaro 
of bringing the public debt of France from disorder 
into order, and of simplifying and rendering clear what 
had been complicated and unintelligible, and required 
‘a science to understand.” * 

The Jacobins were not satisfied with the Conven- 
tion: it was not vigorous enough or severe enough for 
them. The Convention, however, had been pretty 
active during the month of August, and Robespierre 
had carried many of his propositions ; but he had failed 
also in many of his proposed measures, and he now 
remained quiet, and let the Jacobins attack the Con- 
vention. There was great indignation against those 
who had signed the capitulation of Mainz, for it was 
said that the place had provisions for eight days, and 
that if it had held out two or three days more, it would 
have been saved. The Committee of General Security 
was attacked; but still more the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. Custine had been charged on the 28th of 
July: it was now the 26th, and he was not yet con- 
demned. This delay was intolerable. Robespierre 
could no longer endure it. On the 25th of August he 
brought certain plans before the Jacobin club, which 


* ¢ Rapport sur la formation d’un grand livre pour inecrire 
et consolider la dette publique, fait par Cambon, dans la 
séance du 15 Aoit, 1793.’ ‘ Hist. Parl.,’? xxxi., 446-—500. 
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were adopted, and soon produced a new law for the 
reorganization of the Revolutionary Tribunal. ‘* From 
the summit of the Mountain,” said Robespierre, ‘‘ I 
will give the signal to the people, and J will say to 
them, there are your enemies; strike.”” On the 27th 
of August, Custine was tried before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal for treason. His alleged treasonable 
acts consisted in correspondence with the enemies of 
France, and having by these means facilitated the 
entrance of the enemy on the territory of the Republic, 
and of having delivered up to them towns, fortresses, 
stores, and arsenals belonging to the Republic. The 
jury found him guilty, and he was condemned to 
death. After his devotion to the revolutionary cause, 
he did not expect such a reward. Ile hoped to escape; 
and his condemnation utterly confounded him. There 
was no doubt of his bravery on the field of battle, but 
to be summoned from the command of an army to 
march to the scaffold was a reverse that requircd more 
fortitude than Custine possessed. On retiring from 
the court, he threw himself on his knees, and remained 
in this attitude for two hours. He entreated his con- 
fessor to pass the night before the execution with him, 
and he wrote to his son to enjoin him to defend his 
father’s character and good name. He was attended 
to the scaffold by a priest, who held a crucifix which 
Custine embraced. The condemned general gazed on 
the crowd with strong emotions depicted in his coun- 
tenance; and the crowd responded by shouts of joy. 
From earth he turned his eyes to heaven, moistened 
with tears. He kneeled in prayer at the foot of the 
ladder, rose and cast a glance on the fatal axe, and 
ascended the scaffold with firmness.* 

@ The Convention was recovering its authority. Bor- 
deaux submitted, and on the 30th of August commis- 
sioners from the twenty-four sections of that city 
appeared at the bar of the Convention, and asked for 
pardon, and the repeal of the decree which placed out 
of the pale of the law the members of the popular 
commission, which, they said, the people themselves 
had establishgd. Their prayer was not granted. At the 
Jacobins they were worse received. Robespierre said, 
“that to be indulgent towards traitors would be to 
show themselves more cruel, more criminal towards the 
people than the traitors themselves: the people called 
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was now extinguished, except in Lyon. The siege of 
Lyon began on the 8th of August, and lasted to the 
9th of October. It forms the most striking of all 
the revolutionary episodes. The town was summoned 
to surrender unconditionally by Dubois Crancé and 
Gautier, the representatives of the people with the army 
of the Alps, and by Kellermann, commander-in-chief of 
the army. The Lyonnais refused to surrender, and 
accused the republicans of firing before the time allowed 
for answering the summons had expired. Kellermann 
affirmed that the Lyonnais fired first, and that the com- 
mandant of the post in advance of the Croix Rousse, 
who had asked for three hours to reply to the sum- 
mons, fired grape on Kellermann’s men before the time 
was out. Kellermann may be believed on this point, 
for he was averse to the attack on Lyon, and deferred 
it as long as he could. 

The war in La Vendée was a succession of bloody 
combats on a narrow theatre. On the 13th of August 
the royalists were routed at Lucon. Rossignol, com- 
inander-in-chief in La Vendée, had been deprived by 
Bourdon qe |’Oise and Goupilleau, the representa- 
tives who were with the army. Tallien said in the 
Convention, ‘‘I shall not inquire if Rco¥signol drinks, 
or if he has pillaged, but whether your commissioners 
had the right to suspend him; and what do I care for 
a few acts of pillage?” Rossignol was restored to his 
command, and he appeared at the bar of the Convention. 
Robespierre, who was president, congratulated him on 
‘having walked in the narrow path of patriotism.” 
Robespierre despised Rossignol, but he Idoked on him 
as a useful instrument. On the same day, a deputation 
of teachers appeared at the bar, praying that national 
education might be compulsory and gratuitous; and 
one of the children, who accompanied the deputation, 
requested that instead of preaching to them in the 
name of a self-styled God, they would instruct them 
in the principles of equality, the nghts of man, and the 
constitution. An explosion of indignation from the 
Convention saved Robespierre the necessity of a reply, 
which would certainly have been a rebuke. 

The Reign of Terror had now commenced: but 
what was the Reign of Terror in France? The atrocities 

|and butcheries of many innocent persons, and the 
cruelty of their murderers are the prominent facts. 


for vengeance; and vengeance was due, and the law | But Terror was not established simply because some 


ought not to refuse it.” Marseille was compelled to 
yield. On the 31st of August news reached Paris that 
general Cartaux had entered that city, after defeating 
a body of Marseillais on the 24th of August, and 
making many prisoners. On the motion of Danton it 
was decreed that the committees of legislation and of 
public safety should prepare a report on the mode 
of making the counter-revolutionists of Marseille pay 
the expences of the war, and on the mode “‘ of applying 
the law which was to cause the heads of these villains 
to fall.” + Rebellion, or Federalism as it was called, 


* Procés de Custine, ‘ ITist. Parl.,’ xxix., 253—338. 
1 The sepresentatives of the people, who weve with Car- 


sanguinary men wished to overthrow what remained of 
law and order. Terror was a re-action, which owed its 
origin to the invasion of enemies from without, and the 
fear of enemies real and imaginary within. No man 
felt fear more than Robespicrre, and fear is of all 
passions the most cruel. Fear then begot the system 
of Terror, and Terror had its terrific agents.* This is 


taux, made a report to the Convention of what took place at 
Marseille on the 23rd and 24th of August. ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 
xXxix., 494 — 497. 

* There are some good observations in the ‘ Mémoires sur 
la Convention et le Directoire, par A. C. Thibaudegu,’ (vol. i., 
chap. 5, Za Terreur.) Terror was not the device of a single 
man or of a set of men. It grew up by degrees, and it 
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no apology for the Reign of Terror, and there is no | the order of the day; for « revolutionary army, divided 
apology for it; but the Reign of Terror and all its | into sections, each with a dreaded tribunal and the ter 
bloody crimes began with fear,—fear real, and fear | rible mstrument of the vengeance of the law; that the 


simulated. 
On the 4th of September it was known at Paris that 


Toulon, the great naval arsenal of France, had been | death of the last of the conspirators. 


| 


army and its tribunals should continue active until the 
soil of the Republic was purged of traitors, and until the 
The president, 


surrendered to the English; and just at the same | Thuriot, said, “ your wish is crowned: the Convention 
time the agitation about prices was extreme in Paris. | has already resolved on the formation of a revolutionary 


On the 3rd, a decree was passed for fixing a uniform 
price of grain all through the Republic; but it was 
not until the 29th of September that the law was put 
in its complete form, which flxcd a maximum for the 
price of provisions and other articles of merchandise. 
The people assembled on the 4th at the Tlétel de 
Ville, which had never witnessed such tumultuous 
scenes since the time when Foullon was assassinated, 
From the 1st of September the Jacobins were busy 
with discussing the Jaw on the maximum, and the 
establishment of what was called a Revolutionary 
army, which should scour the country in several flying 
bodies, accompanied by a revolutionary tribunal’ and 
a guillotine ‘‘ to pluck up all the germs of ¢ederalism, 
royalism, and. fanaticism.” While Robespierre was 
speaking at the Jacobins, on the 4th, on the question 
of subsistence, and saying “if the rich farmers will 
only be the bloodsuckers of the people, we will deliver 
them up to the people,” a body of workmen went to 
the Hotel de Ville to present a petition about bread, 
the scarcity of which was daily increasing. After some 
parleying, the municipality and the petitioners ad- 
journed to the great hall, which was immediately 
crammed with people. The cry was “ bread, bread !” 
Chaumette appeared with a decree from the Conven- 
tion that the price of all necessaries should be fixed. 
‘We don’t want promises,” was the cry; ‘* we want 
bread.”” Chaumette addressed the people: his talk 
was all against the rich, whom they must crush. 
Ilébert advised them to surround the Convention, as 
they had done on the 10th of August, the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, and the 31st of May, and not quit until the 
Convention had adopted the means for saving the 
people. The petitioners were at the bar of the Con- 
vention on the 5th, and Chaumette, the procureur of 
the commune, was the spokesman: what he demanded 
was ‘‘ food,” and the means of getting it; ‘‘ the revo- 
lutionary army and the guillotine.” The deputation 
received the honours of the sitting, which were also 
unceremoniously taken without being granted by a 
crowd which was at the heels of the deputation. The 
floor was filled with men and women, who came to 
support the prayer of the petitioners. A deputation 
from the Jacobins appeared: they called for the trial 
of Brissot and his colleagues, and that Terror should be 


acquired strength as it grew. All France was under its in- 
fluence, and the executioners of Tcrror were themselves its 
terrified ministers, and finally its victims. The Committee 
of Public Safety was the impersonation of the monster. The 
Romans had a Reign of Terror under Tiberius, of which 
Tacitus has drawn a picture with a master’s hand: “ Pave- 
bant terrebantque;’> “ Fear begat terror.” 
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army.” On this same day, Barrére made a report in 
the name of the Committee of Public Safety on the 
petitions which had been presented. Robespierre had 
defended Barrére on the 4th, at the Jacobins, when he 
said that Barrére was a weak man, but never an enemy 
of the public weal. He said that, as the organ of the 
Committee of Public Safety, Barrére had however dis- 
charged his duty with a zeal, an energy, truly worthy 
of a republican, which would increase in preportion tu 
the dangers of the country. We thus obtain an un- 
doubted measure of Robespierre’s disposition at this 
time: he was ready to shed blood,—the blood of every 
ian whom he believed to be a traitor and a conspirator ; 
and his belief in the existence of traitors and conspira- 
tors was as large as had been Marat’s demand for 
heads. Any one who will trace the progress of this 
man, by his speeches, from the time when he argued 
against the punishment of death, to the ¢ime of his 
eulogium on Barrére, will see that he had deliberately 
come to the resolution to accomplish and secure the 
Revolution by shedding blood. If his own hands were 
not stained, or if we cannot detect him as the direct 
author of the atrocities which followed, we do not for 
that reason impute to him less guilt. 

Barrére said in his report, that intercepted letters, 
whether directed to foreigners or to aristocrats gp 
France, showed the constant efforts of their agents to 
excite a movement in Paris: ‘* Well then, they shall 
have this last movement; but they shall have it or- 
ganized by a revolutionary army, which shall execute 
these great words of the Commune of Paris—‘ Let us 
make Terror the order of the day!’ The royalists wish 
for blood ; and they shall have the blood of conspira- 
tors, of the Brissots, of the Marie Antoinettes. It is 
no illegal vengeance; it is the extraordinary tribunals 
which are going to act: you will not be surprised at 
the measures which we shall present to you, when you 
know that from the depths of their prisons these vil- 
lains still conspire, and are a rallying point for our 
encmies. The royalists call out for the Republic, one 
and indivisible; and they wish to destroy it: they 
engross provisions, they job in assignats, they give up 
our ports to the English; they make disturbances 
about Paris; they mislead the poorer citizens, or 
assume their names and dress, and then they calumniate 
the sans-culottes and the Convention. What is neces- 
sary to put an end to so many crimes and plots? A 
revolutionary army to sweep away the conspirators.” 
The Convention immediately decreed the formation, in 
Paris, of a paid force of six thousand men, and twelve 
hundred cannoneers, whose business should be to check 
counter-revolutionists, and to execute the revolutionary 
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laws and the measures for the public salvation which | Lastly, the Revolutionary tribunal was re-organized. 
the Convention should decree, and to “ protect subsist- | It was divided into four sections, all of which might be 
ence.” The plan of forming this revolutionary army |in activity at once. Thus provision was made for 
was Carnot’s. getting the work done quicker, and additional persons 
The Convention was in a humour for a general | could be provided with places ; judges, jurymen, sub- 
purging of counter-revolutionary elements, and on the | stitutes of the public accuser and others. The pay- 
motion of Jean-Bon-St.-André, it was referred to a| ments of all these functionaries were to be determined 
committee to consider whether it would not be useful | by the rates fixed by the previous decrees. A decrce 
to transport beyond sea women of loose life, and thus | of the 2nd of July had fixed the payment of a juryman 
to “stifle this germ of counter-revolution.” A decree | of the Revolutionary Tribunal at eightcen francs a 
was also passed by which indigent members of the | day.* 
revolutionary committees might claim an indemnity * © Tst. Parl,’ anix., 48. 
of two livres for each day that they attended the com- 
inittees ; but the meetings were to be only twice a week. 
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’ 

Tue Commune of Paris and the Jacobins now di- | Committee of Public Safety, made a report on the 
rected the general administration. With them ori- | surrender of Toulon to the English.* 
ginated the “plan of the revolutionary army and the Toulon had been republican so long as the munici- 
proclamation of Terror. Chaumette was continually | pality had maintained its power; and the municipality 
denouncing. He accused Lebceuf, a professor at the | and the Jacobins of Toulon had made grievous com- 
Collége de Mazarin, of criminal conduct during his | plaints of the aristocracy of the officers in the navy, 
service at the Temple. Lebceuf replied that he did | and of their inactivity. The moderate party defended 
not like indecent songs, and that he had reproved the conduct of the officers, who, they said, were doing 
citizen Simon, who had the care of young Capet, for all that they could, and that the old officers were the 
singing such kinds of songs before the child. Another , only men capable of commanding a fleet. As to the 
was accused of holding his hat in his hand respectfully | complaints of the tardy equipment of the ships, they 
while he stood before the widow Capet. said that it was going on as fast as it could; and that 

The Convention were following in the same track. | it would be imprudent for the French fleet to leave 
On the petition of the popular society of Tours, the | the port of Toulon to oppose the combined English 
principle was decreed that every public functionary | and Spanish flect which was off the coast. The mo- 
should be bound to render an account of his fortune. | derate party had the superiority in the sections; and 
A law was passed for the arrest of foreigners belonging | they began by putting to death the president of the 
to countries which were at war with France, with the , Jacobin club, and restoring the refractory priests to 
exception of certain specified classes of persons. - Bil- | their functions. A communication was opened with 
laud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Granet, were | Admiral [food, who commandcd the English fleet, and 
added to the Committee of Public Safety; and Danton | the counter-revolutionists were assured that the com- 
was also named, but he refused to belong to it. He | bined fleets would appear in the roads of Toulon upon 
was of opinion that the Committee of Public Safety | a given signal being made. The causes of the sur- 
should be formed into a provisional government. The | render of Toulon were a combination of circumstances, 
Convention on the 9th decreed the re-organization of | There was scarcity there, and the workmen were dis- 
the Committee of Public Security, the whole body of | satisfied with the high prices of provisions. There 
which the Jacobins had denounced as men worn out | were also the intrigues of the emigrants; and the fears 
and good for nothing. There could be no complaint | which the moderate party had of the violence of the 
against the new members, who were appointed (14th | violent republicans. Trogoff, the commander of the 
of September): the names of Panis, Lebon, and Amar, | French fleet at Toulon, was a foreigner in the service 
were a guarantee that this committee would stop at | of France, and he acted the part of a despicable traitor, 
nothing. The Committee of General Security had the | A negotiation was opened with Admiral Hood, under 
superintendence of police, which at a time of universal | the pretext of an exchange of prisoners; and just at 
distrust and suspicion was an important function; but | the time when Cartaux had entered Marseille and 
it was subordinate to the Committee of Public Safety, | reduced it to obedience, the proposal was made to the 
whose powers were as unlimited as the name jmplied. 
On the 9th, Jean-Bon-Saint André, in the name of the 
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sections of Toulon to receive the English admiral into 
the place, who should hold it in the name of Louis 
XVII. The navy was opposed to this treacherous 
measure, but the counter-revolutionists of Toulon, 
supported by some of those of Marseille, who had fled 
there, carried their measure, and on the 29th of August 
accepted the terms of the English admiral. The signal 
was given, Trogoff hoisted the white flag, and the 
English vessels entered the port of Toulon. Rear- 
admiral St. Julien, who denounced Trogoff as a traitor, 
attempted some resistance, but being abandoned by 
the commanders of the ships which were under his 
orders, and threatened by Fort Lamarque with a 
shower of red-hot balls, he made his escape to Sague 
with some officers and a few sailors. 

The surrender of Toulon was a heavy blow to the 
Convention, but they were encouraged by better news 
from other quarters. Bentabolle, who was on a mission 
to Lille, sent information that five waggons loaded with 
gold and silver were on the road to Paris. Part of 
this rich spoil was got from the churches of Belgium. 
On the 10th, news came of the three baftles of the 
Gth, 7th, and 8th of September, called the battle of 
Hondtschoote ; the first signal advantage which the 
French arms had gained since the battle of Jemmapes. 
The plan of the campaign which resulted in these 
victories was due to Carnot, who was now a member of 
the Committce of Public Safety. Carnot perfected a 
system of strategy, the first hint of which had been 
given by general Grimoard in a memoir addressed to 
the Committee of General Defence in January, 1793: 
‘‘The simplest means,” he said, “‘ to supply art by 
numbers, is to make a war of masses, always to direct 
against the points of attack the greatest number of 
troops and force of artillery that is possible.” After 
the capture of Valenciennes, it was agreed among the 
generals of the allied army (Aug. 3) to attack the 
French camp behind the Schelde, situated between 
BRouchain and Paillancourt, which was supposed to be 
the site of one of Julius Czesar’s old encampments. 
The French were entrenched here under general Kil- 
maine. The prince of Coburg with the mass of the 
imperial army advanced upon Cambray and began the 
siege. The duke of York marched upon the camp of 
Ceesar, from which Kilmaine effected his retreat. The 
duke then encamped at Bourlon, a village a little dis- 
tance west of Cambray. The prince of Coburg met 
with a vigorous resistance in Cambray, and the siege 
was abandoned on the 11th. The duke of York now 
received instructions from London to attack Dunkerque, 
which was a part of the original plan of the campaign, 
for the English ministry had set great importance on 
the capture of this sea-port. Accordingly the duke of 
York, at the head of the Anglo-Hanoverian army, with 
a body of Austrians, under field-marshal Alvinzy, set 
out on the 18th in the direction of Furnes. The mass 
of the imperial army advanced to besiege Quesnoy, and 
the priace of Coburg resumed his position at Hérin, 
leaving his advanced guard at the camp of Ceesar. 
Caynot’s plan was to reinforce the army of the North 
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from the armies of the Rhine and the Mosel; but only 
12,000 of these troops actually joined the army of the 
North. Since the 10th of August, Houchard com- 
manded the army of the North, and he received his 
instructions from the Committee of Public Safety. 
Bergues was bombarded by the duke of York on the 
20th, and Dunkerque was daily expecting an attack 
when Houchard received instructions to save Dun- 
kergue. ‘It is not precisely,” said the Committee, 
“‘in a military point of view that this place is im- 
portant, but the honour of the nation is there: Pitt 
can only support himself by indemnifying the English 
nation by some great advantage, without which a 
revolution is inevitable in England: direct enormous 
forces into Flanders, and let the enemy be driven out.” 
Houchard did not exactly follow his instructions, for 
he left in the entrenched camps nearly all the men who 
held them; and after throwing some troops into Dun- 
kerque, he had only about 20,000 men at his command. 
On the 25th the duke of York had invested Dunkerque, 
and on the 26th and following days he made several 
fruitless attempts to storm the place. 

The limits within which the military operations of 
the early part of September took place, form an irre- 
gular four-sided figure, at the four angles of which 
were four strong places: Dunkerque at the north-west, 
Furnes on the north, Ypres to the south-east, and the 
elevated position of Cassel on the south. Dunkerque 
and Furnes, which are in the low country, are separated 
by a swamp, called the Great Moer, and on the south 
side of this Moer, between Bergues and Furnes, is the 
village of Hondtschoote,* where the duke of York had 
placed marshal Freytag with 18,000 men. The French 
approached from Cassel and Steenworde, and on the 
6th forced all the advanced posts of the army at Hondts- 
choote. On the 8th the French, after an obstinate 
combat, drove Freytag from Hondtschoote, and the 
duke of York, who was sufficiently occupied with 
Dunkerque, could give him no help. The success of 
the battle was due to generals Vandame and Leclerc. 
The enemy retired to Furnes, and the dyke of York on 
the 8th made his retreat from Dunkerque between the 
sandhills that line the coast and the Great Moer to 
Furnes, which he feared would fall into the hands of 
the French. On the 9th the allies were at Furnes, and 
Dunkerque was saved. The duke of York left behind 
him both cannon and baggage. MHouchard did not 
push on to Fumes, and his conduct in the campaign 
was blamed. Ile was apparently incapable of com- 
manding in chief; but the generals opposed to him 
were as incapable as himself. The raising of the siege 
of Dunkerque produced a considerable effect in Europe. 
At Paris people paid little attention to it; they were 
busy with other things. The resolution of the English 
ministry to attack Dunkerque rendered the operations 
of this campaign against the French perfectly fruitless. 


* The plan of the whole ground is clearly shown in the 
Map, No. 14, in the ‘Tableau Historique de la Guerre,’ 
vol, ii. * 
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The allied forces were divided, when by union under 
able command they might have driven the French 
before them. Dunkerque was ill prepared to resist an 
attack, and if the besieging army had been supported 
by the English fleet, Dunkerque must have fallen. 
The conduct of the campaign on both sides was dis- 
creditable to the commanders. 

The prince of Coburg took Quesnoy on the 9th of 
September, and all the garrison were made prisoners. 
Houchard made no attempt on Furnes, but he attacked 
the prince of Orange, who was at Menin with a Dutch 
force, and was beaten and compelled to escape to Lille 
(Sept. 15). This disaster completed his ruin. He was 
deprived, summoned to Paris, and finally sent to the 
scaffold. Jourdan was appointed commander of the 
army of the north. 

The sittings at the Jacobins are more important at 
this period than those of the Convention, for the 
Jacobins took the initiative. The Jacobins complained 
of the delay in bringing Marie Antoinctte and the 
Girondins to trialh What was said at the Jacobins 
roused the activity of the administrators of police, and 
measures were taken for preventing the widow Capet, 
who had been removed to the Conciergerie, from com- 
municating with any person. Her rings and jewels 
were taken*from her ‘in the name of the law.” The 
Jacobins had stormy debates about Rossignol, and 
Bourdon (de Oise) had to explain his conduct in 
having deprived this general. Bourdon had difficulty 
in justifying himself: he was accused of not having 
caused the burnings in La Vendée to be executed 
according to the law. His defence was that they had 
burnt seven chateaux, thr¢e villages, and twelve mills. 
Robespierre, who ruled supreme, calmed the storm. 
He said that Bourdon was guilty of error at least in 
this affair of Rossignol, but the society must not treat 
him too rigorously for a fault committed in a moment 
of aberration. He saved Bourdon from expulsion 
from the Jacobins; but Bourdon did not forget the 
humiliation which Robespierre had subjected him to. 
This sitting 4s remarkable for a denunciation against 
Henriot for dining with the deputies who were in 
prison. The fact may have been true or falsc; it is 
immaterial which. It is a material fact to see Danton 
humbled, this wild beast of the Revolution paying his 
homage to a man so debased and brutal as Heunriot. 
**On the 2nd and 8rd of June,’’ said Danton, ‘‘ Henriot 
saved the lives of thirty thousand souls: his eyes 
vomited saltpetre upon the conspirators and aristocrats ; 
whoever saw him in this day, must have recognized 
the friend of liberty.” ‘‘ History,” said Robespicrre, 
‘S will consecrate the glorious epoch in which Henriot 
served his country and liberty; posterity will do him 
justice and consecrate its gratitude.’’ And posterity 
will remember what Robespierre said. 

There were complaints about the Muscadins, the 
exquisites, who refused to comply with the law for the 
levée en masse, and about the suspects. At the Ja- 
cobins it was said that nothing but conspirators were 
tu be seen in the streets of Paris. The Convention 
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(17th September) immediately passed a law about the 
‘* suspects,” which was precise’ and particular. The 
former decrees on this subject had done little more 
than establish the principle. The law declared that 
all suspected persons should be immediately placed 
under arrest. The second article of the law classed 
the ‘‘ suspects” under several heads; the first alone 
of which was comprehensive enough to take in all 
persons whom a malicious enemy might choose to 
denounce: ‘* those who by their conduct, by their 
intercourse with people, their conversation or their 
writings, had shown themselves to be partisans of 
tyranny, of federalism, and enemies of liberty.”’ 
Jacques Roux had been put in prison, but the 
enragés were only the madder. They got up a peti- 
tion against the allowance of two livres a day to the 
citizens who attended the meetings of the sections, and 
Varlet presented it to the Convention on the 17th. 
This petition was a matter important enough to call 
for the efforts of the Convention: it was a seed of 
discord. Robespierre said that the petition was not 
the people’s petition: ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘* should a 
man be considered degraded because be received an 
indemnity from the national justice? Are we, the 
representatives of the people, degraded by recciving an 
indemnity to supply our wants? No, certainly not; 
I am proud of the indemnity which I receive, because 
it is necessary to me, and | declare that on the day on 
which, by an aristocratic motion, ] should be deprived 
of this indemnity, it would not be possible for me to 
stay at the post to which the confidence of the people 
has called me for the conservation of their rights, and 
from that moment liberty would be destroyed by the 
National Assembly.”’ Varlet’s petition was not received. 
The socicty of revolutionary women, under thé direc- 
tion of the citizen female Lacombe, was strongly in 
favour of the enragés. The Jacobins devoted a sitting 
to the case of the women.* The Commune was also 
employed in taking measures against the “ pretty svli- 
citors:” it was said that the administration of police 
were too much alive to the solicitations of handsome 
women who asked for the release of individuals under 
arrest. The council-general decreed, that all the pretty 
female intrigucrs should be refused access to the 
bureaux of police. It is observed by Michelet, that 
women and love played a great part in the Revolution. 
The women should have a history of theirown. The 
Commune made an order that all women should wear 
the national cockade; and the Convention passed a 
decree to the same effect; and the new committee of 
General Security made the same order with respect to 
the ‘‘ pretty solicitors” that the council-general of the 
Commune had made. The female society presented a 
petition to the Convention praying that all women 
‘of bad life” might be removed into national houses, 
kept to employment, and reformed; the petition said 


* The 16th of September. Those who wish to know 
more of the Revolution than the public acts, should read 
the sittings of the Jacobins, and the deliberations of the 
Commune. : 
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‘that the heart of such women was often good, and | déclares that it will be obeyed. It exposes the abusee 
that misery alone had generally reduced them to this | of the government in unmeasured terms: there was 
deplorable condition.” The petition does credit to the | as much dishonesty and bad faith as under the old 
generous feelings of the women of the Republican | monarchy: “no one is sincere in the publi¢ administra- 
society. It does not appear that the Convention did | tion; patriotism is lip service; every one sacrifices 
anything upon this petition. every other, and sacrifices nothing of his own,"—the 

On the 25th of September an attack was made on | assignats should be diminished by burning them,— 
the Committee of Public Safety, which began with | the Constitution cannot be established: it would kill 
Gioupilleau denouncing Rossignol for not having fol- | itself; it would be the safeguard of attacks upon liberty, 
lowed the plan laid down for the campaign in La | for it would want the violence necessary to repress 
Vendée. Briez, one of the commissioners of the assem- | them—‘ those who make revolutions in the world, 
bly at the siege of Valenciennes, reproached the com- | those who wish to do good, ought to sleep only in the 
mittee with their silence, and with not taking the | tomb.” ‘ Liberty has its infancy; we dare not govern 
necessary measures. The committee was summoned, | either with vigour or with weakness, because liberty 
and Barrére spoke in its defence ; but Robespicrre was | comes by a salutary anarchy, and slavery returns with 
bolder and more energetic. ‘ He who seeks,” he said, | absolute order,""—we are inundated with papers, the 
“to debase, to divide, to paralyse the Convention, is | prolixity of the correspondence of government and of its 
an enemy to his country.” The project existed, he | commands is a mark of its inertness ; it is impossible to 
said, even in the clubs, which pretend to be more than | govern except by laconism—* the bureaux have taken 
patriot. Thus matters were come to that pass that | the place of monarchism; the demon of writing makes 
Robespierre had to defend the existing government | war upon us, and there is no government’—* there 
even against the clubs, which in their natute must at are few men at the head of our establishments whose 
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last attack any government of any kind. He declared | views are great and sincere ; the public service, as it is 
that the Committee of Public Safety and the Convention | conducted, is not virtue—it is a trade.”” On the 11th of 
were bound together. He spoke twice without prepara- | October, Robespierre said at the Jacobins, ‘‘ to-morrow 
tion, forcibly and well; and his speeches consolidated | will be a famous day in the annals of the Republic; 
absolute power in the hands of those who held it, | to-morrow the forces of liberty measure their strength 
On the 10th of October, St. Just made a report in the | against those of tyranny; to-morrow there will be a 
name of the Committec of Public Safety, in conformity | great battle on the frontiers.’ The predictions of 
with which the provisional government of France was | Robespicrre were verified. The Committee of Public 


declared revolutionary till the peace; and the “ execu- | Safety, invested with absolute power, boldly assumed 


tive council, the ministers, the generals, and consti- | the responsibility ; it promised victories and it gave 
tuted authorities, are placed under the surveillance of | them. A general now knew that he must conquer or 
the Committee of Public Safety, who will report every | mount the scaffold. The energy of the Mountain made 
eight days to the Convention.” The generals-in-chicf | France triumphant over her enemies, and the enthu- 
were to be named by the Committee of Public Safety, | siasm of the nation responded to the cry from the 
and confirmed by the Convention. The report* of St. | Mountain. . The Jacobins saved France from invasion 
Just is in his usual rapid style. It breathes the energy | and dismemberment.* They did what the Gironde 
ofehis invincible will: it is the sword which speaks and | never could have done. 


* Proclamation of the Prince of Coburg on taking 


* The report of St. Just (‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxix., 159,) is a 
e 


memorable document. Condé. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


SIEGE OF LYON. 


Gorsas, who had at first fled to Calvados and thence | be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal; and 
to Finistére with Pétion, Barbaroux, and others, was | seventy-three others, who had signed protests against 
seized at Paris on the 6th of October. Ile was one| the events of the 2nd and 8rd of June, were placed 
of those who had been proclaimed out of the pale of | under arrest. The Convention also passed a decree 
the law. He was brought before the Revolutionary | by which all foreigners who were born subjects of 
Tribunal; and on his identity being established, he | those governments which were at war with France, 
was condemned without being allowed to make any | should be detained until the peace, But women who 
defence, and immediately executed. Biroteau was | had married Frenchmen before the 18th of October 
arrested at Bordeaux, and had the same fate. Early | were not comprehended within the law unless they 
in October a decree was passed by the Convention, by | were suspected, ‘or married to men whe were sus 
which forty-five members of the cété droit were to | pected. ° ; 
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Chabot, on the 5th of October, announced his in- 
tended marriage to the Jacobins. A leyislator, he said, 
ought to set an example of every virtue: he had been 
reproached with being fond of women, and he thought 
that the best way of destroying calumny was to take 
a wife, and he had contracted a marriage engagement 
with the sister of Junius Frey, a man of letters. Chabot 
did not tell the Jacobins that Frey was a foreigner and 
a banker. He read his marriage contract to the Jaco- 
bins, which proved that he was worth only 6,000 
livres; and he invited the society to name a deputa- 
tion to be present at his marriage and the civic ban- 
quet which would follow. ‘‘I give the society notice,” 
said the ex-capucin, “ that the presence of no priest 
shall pollute my nuptials.” All was to be over before 
nine in the morning, because Chabot would not absent 
himself from the Convention. His betrothed had told 
him that she would cease to Jove him, if his marriage 
should make him neglect a single sitting of the Con- 
vention or of the Jacobins. The knave wanted to 
keep on good terms with his brother Jacobins. 

The Convention, after hearing a long report from 
Barrére on the war of La Vendée, declared that they 
relied on the courage of the army of the West, and of 
the generals in command, to finish the war in La 
Vendée not Jater than the 20th of October; and their 
wish was near being accomplished. The Vendéans 
were beaten at Chatillon on the 9th of October; and 
subsequently at Tremblay, at Chollet, and at Beau- 
préau. From Beaupréau they retired in disorder to 
St. Florent, whence they crossed to the right bank of 
the Loire on the 19th of October. The republicans, 
instead of following them quickly from Beaupréau, 
employed themselves in burning and pillaging pur- 
suant to the decrees of the Convention, and thus the 
royalists escaped total destruction. D’Elbée, Bon- 
champ, and Lescure, were mortally wounded. One 
of the Jast acts of Bonchamp was to save 5,000 repub- 
lican prisoners from being massacred by the Vendéans 
at St. Florent.* 

In the North the army was commanded by Jourdan, 
after Houchard was disgraced and sent to Paris. On 
the 29th of September the enemy crossed the Sambre, 
and invested the entrenched camp of Maubeuge. Their 
army of observation was pushed as far as Avesnes, 
and Landrecies, which was blockaded on the 3rd of 
October. The enemy, 8,000 strong, occupied a posi- 
tion between Maubeuge and Avesnes, and their quarter- 
general was at Watigneis. On the 15th and 16th an 
engagement took place, in which the village of Watig- 
neis, after being taken and retaken, remained in the 
hands of the French after the third attack. The army 
of the coalition is said by the French authorities to 
have lost 6,000 men, and the French half the number. 
On the 17th the French army entered Maubeuge and 
destroyed three batteries which the Austrians had 
constructed round the place. Jourdan, however, was 
afraid to follow up his success. 

© ¢ Mémoires de Mde. la Marquise de 14 Rochcjaquelein,’ 
p- 254, e 
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The operations on the Rhine since the surrender 
of Maing find a proper place in a military history. 
The French were unsuccessful here. During the siege 
of Lyon, the Piedmontese entered the Tarentaise, and 
advanced to Bonneville ; from which place they threat- 
ened Annecy and Chambéry. But at the commence- 
ment of October they were driven back beyond the 
Little St. Bernard and Mont Cenis. This success was 
due to Kellermann, whos? conduct in the siege of Lyon 
had been complained of, and he had been sent to come 
mand the army of the Alps. Kellermann was at last 
summoned to Paris and placed in the Abbaye, and he 
was not acquitted by the Revolutionary Tribunal till 
the 8th of November, 1794. 

Paris was tolerably quict in October. On the 30th 
of this month the Convention suppressed all the clubs 
and popular societies of women, and declared that all 
the men’s popular societies should be public. The 
Commune took active measures to secure decency, by 
forbidding all women of ‘bad life’? to appear in the 
streets and public places, and thus encouraje liber- 
tinism ; they also prohibited the public sale of indecent 
books and prints. On the 29th of October, on the 
motion of Billaud Varennes, the Revolfitionary Tri- 
bunal received this legal appellation. It had hitherto 
been called by the name, but up to this time its legal 
title was the Extraordinary Criminal Tribunal. The 
number who were condemned to death “ revolution- 
ally,” from the 3ist of May, 1793, to the 3ist of 
October, was ninety-eight; and the number from the 
26th of August, 1792, to the 31st of May, 1793, was 
forty-one; which makes a total of 139. 

When Kellermann commenced the siege of Lyon, 
he had only about 6,000 men ; a force very insufficient 
to reduce Lyon, which contained above 20,000 men 
capable of bearing arms. J.yon is situated at the 
junction of the Rhone and the Sa6ne. On the north, 
between the two rivers, the heights of Croix-Rousse, 
and on the west, on the right bank of the Sadne, the 
hills of Fourviéres and Sainte-Foix, had been put in a 
state of defence by Précy. The armed population also 
held posts at Oullins, Grange-Blanche, and other 
places, at the distance of one and two leagues from the 
city on the chief roads; and detachments were pushed 
as far as St. Etienne, to communicate with the federal- 
ists of Montbrison. Thus, though it was an open 
place, Lyon was prepared to make a strong resistance. 
When Kellermann left Lyon to oppose the Piedinontese, 
general Dumuy took his place; but Dubois-Crané, 
a member of the Convention, and a man who possesscd 
considerable military skill, really directed the opera- 
tions. He got together seven or eight thousand pea- 
sants to strengthen his force, and by placing them at 
the bridge of Oullins, to the north-west of Lyon, he 
cut off the communication with Forez. He placed 
another body of men on the heights of the Sadne to the 
north, and thus he began to blockade the place. But 
the operations were necessarily slow. The fortifica- 
tions of Croix-Rousse could only be taken by assault; 
and on the east side, and on the left bank of the Rhone, 
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the bridge of Morand was defended by a strong redoubt, 
in the form of a horseshoe. The heights of Four- 
viéres also could only be taken by a vigorous assault. 
Dubois-Crancé could do no more at first than inter- 
cept provisions and burn the town. The Parisians 


were impatient, and complained of the delay; but 


Dubois-Crancé had already done mischief enough to 
satisfy the most ardent republican. The arsenal was 
fired, with the quarter of St. Clair, and the Place de 
Bellecour; and the noble hospital on the banks of the 
Rhéne had been greatly damaged. The inhabitants 
had promise of assistance from the emigrants, which 
they would gladly have accepted, though they were 
really attached to the republican cause; and a Pied- 
montese army was expected. But no help came. In 
the mean time the besiegers were increasing their 
forces. Couthon, though paralysed in his limbs, was 
active in his energies. He got together 12,000 men, 


and sent them against Lyon, and set about raising 
The country was roused to a crusade against 


more. 
Lyon, which was represented as a centre of the emi- 
grants and of foreign intriguers. Dubois-Crancé placed 
his new forces on the west, towards Sainte-Foix ; and 
thus the town was hemmed in. A detachment of the 
garrison of Valenciennes, who, by the terms of the 
capitulation, could not at present serve against the 
enemy, came to fight against Lyon. The whole force 
now amounted to eight or ten thousand regular troops, 
and about 25,000 irregulars. 

On the 24th, Dubois-Crancé took the redoubt of the 
bridge of Oullins. Doppet, a Savoyard, came to take 
Kellerman’s place, who had been disgraced and only 
allowed a little time to complete his operations against 
the Piedmontese. On the 29th of September attacks 
were made on various points ; but the only attack that 
was completely successful was that on Sainte-Foix, 
which was taken: many prisoners were made; and, 
among them, ‘‘ Monsieur, the bishop Lamourette.” 
The courage that the inhabitants of Lyon had shown 
made Dubois-Crancé unwilling to hazard a second 
attack ; and he thought it more prudent to starve Lyon 
to surrender, for provisions were becoming scarce in 
the city. Couthon came on the 2nd of October, with 
above 20,000 peasants from Auvergne. He had no 
respect for Dubois-Crancé’s opinion: he knew nothing, 
he said, of tactics; they must inundate Lyon with 
their masses and take it by storm. He had promised 
his peasants that they should go back in a few days 
to their vintage. There were now 60,000 men about 
I.yon, enough to attack it on all points. Couthon 
wrote to the Committee of Public Safety to recall 
Dubois-Crancé, and it was resolved to assault the city 
on the 8th of October. In the mean time, Dubois- 
Crancé and his colleague, Gautier, were ordered to 
Paris. On the 7th, Couthon summoned the city for 
the last time, and the firing was suspended till four in 
the afternoon, when it commenced again with great 
fury. Everything was ready for the assault, when a 
deputation came to treat on the part of the Lyonnais, 
as some say, to allow Précy, and about 2,000 of the 


under the axe of the guillotine. 
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citizens, who were most compromised, to make: their 
escape. In the evening Précy, with about two thou- 
sand men and four pieces of cannon, sallied out by the 
faubourg of Vaize, and advancing up the Saéne, drove 
back the posts of a division ; but he was soon overtaken 
by some detachments which were sent in pursuit of 
him, and entirely defeated after a bloody combat. His 
men were dispersed, and sought refuge in the woods, 
but the inhabitants of the Ain killed them like wild 
beasts, and Précy, with only about eighty men, made 
his escape into Switzerland. Virieu, another of the 
brave defenders of Lyon, escaped with Précy. On the 
morning of the 9th of October, the republican troops 
entered Lyon, and offered bread to all the citisens.* 

Couthon restored the Jacobin municipality, and gave 
them instructions to mark out the rebels. On the 12th 
the minister of war communicated to the Convention 
a letter from Doppet, in which the general announced 
the capture of Lyon. The Convention resolved to 
appoint an extraordinary commission of five, ‘to 
punish, in military fashion, and without delay, the 
counter-revolutionists of Lyon;” further, it was de- 
creed, ‘‘that Lyon shall be destroyed; all the houses 
of the rich shall be demolished; there shall only be 
left standing the houses of the poor, the dwellings of 
the patriots who have been massacred or proscribed, 
the edifices specially devoted to industry, and the 
buildings consecrated to humanity and to public in- 
struction : the name of Lyon shall be effaced from the 
list of the cities of the Republic, and the houses which 
remain shall collectively bear the name of the Liberated 
City (Ville affranchie) ; there shall be raised on the 
ruins of Lyon a column which shall testify to posterity 
the crimes and the punishment of the royalists of this 
city, with this inscription: “ Lyon made war against 
Liberty—Lyon no longer exists.” On the 16th of 
October the Jacobins received a letter from the repre- 
sentatives of the people at Lyon, Couthon and others, 
that those who had escaped the sword were daily falling 
On the 30th of Octo- 
ber the Convention sent to Lyon, Montaut, Fouché, 
and Collot d’Herbois ; and the Jacobins also sent com- 
missioners there to ‘‘ form the public opinion.” 

The queen had been removed on the 2nd of August 
from the Temple to the Conciergerie, where she was 
confined in a miserable, ill-lighted room, the furniture 
of which was a wretched bed without curtains, a small 
table, and a couple of straw chairs. She was ill pro- 
vided with articles of dress. Two gendarmes watched 
her day and night. In the Temple she had found a 
few to commiserate her fallen state, but every sign of 
sympathy with the prisoners was dangerous to those 
who showed it, and Toulan, one of her humane keepers, 
was afterwards brought to the scaffold for his humanity. 
Richard, the keeper of the Conciergerie, and his wife, 
were as kind to their prisoner as they dared to be. 
Richard used to go to market to provide the queen's 


* Report of Dubois-Craneé at the Jacobins, ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 
xxix., 194, &. 
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dinner, which he prepated himself, and in the evening 
he amused her by playing piquet. Marie Antoinette 
was examined on the 12th of October, and on the 14th 
she was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
She was dressed in mourning, and her attire was that 
of indigence. Her face bore the marks of sorrow and 
suffermy, but her bearing was calm and dignified. 
When she was asked her name, she replied, ‘‘ My name 
is Marie-Antoinette, of Lorraine and Austria.” Your 
rank? ‘JI am the widow of Louis Capet, once king 
of the French.” Your age? “ Thirty-eight.” Herman 
was the president of the judges.* Among the jury 
were a tailor, a hair-dresser, and a carpenter. The 
carpenter was Duplay, Rue St. Honoré, No. 366, the 
host of Robespierre, who thus provided for his friend 
(p. 861). Fouquier-'Tinville was the public accuser. 
The act of accusation declared that Marie-Antoinette, 
widow of Louis Capet, was brought before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, pursuant to a decree of the Con- 
vention of the lst of August, 1793, on a charge of 
having conspired against France; that it resulted from 
the documents furnished by the public accuser, that, 
‘‘ like the Messalinas, Brunehaut, Frédegond and Me- 
dicis, formerly entitled queens of France, whose ever 
detestable names will never be effaced from the annals 
of history, Marie-Antoinette, widow of Louis Capet, 
has been ever since she resided in France, the pest and 
the blood-sucker of the French.” The specific charges 
were, that, wickedly and designedly, acting in concert 
with the brothers of Louis Capet and the infamous ex- 
minister Calonne, she had wasted the treasures of France, 
and had sent incalculable sums to the emperor: that by 
her agents she had kept up a correspondence with the 
enemies of the Republic, and informed them of the plans 
of campaign and of attack which had been resolved on in 
the council: that by her intrigues she had formed plots 
against the internal and external security of France, 
excited civil war in various parts of the Republic, 
armed the citizens one against another, and thus had 
caused to be shed the blood of an incalculable number 
of citizens. The first witness against her was Le- 
cointre, of Vérsailles, who went back as far as 1779 to 
describe the feasts and orgies of Versailles; and he 
deposed particularly to the banquet of the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1789, which the queen and the king came to 
witness, when the air ‘'O, Richard, O mon roi,” was 
played. The witnesses were numerous, and among 
them was Hébert, the substitute of the procureur of 
the Commune. He had gone to the Temple, because 
Simon sent him word that-he had important matter to 
communicate, and he went there with the mayor and 
the procureur: young Capet, he said, had declared 
that Lafayette was one of those who assisted in ar- 
ranging the flight to Varennes. Now everybody knew 
this to be false, and young Capet’s declaration was an 
invention of Hébert, and a foolish lie. Hébert de- 
posed to other things about the child and the mother 






* There is a letter from Herman to Robespierre, printed 
in the ‘ Papiers Inédits,’ &c., i., 280. ° 
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too indecent to mention. When a juryman asked why 
the queen had made no reply to this abominable 
charge, she answered, “If I have not replied, it is 
because nature refuses to angwer such a charge made 
against a mother: I appeal to all the mothers who 
may be here.”” Simon himself was examined. Simon, 
formerly a shoemaker, was “at this time employed as 
the tutor of Charles Louis Capet,” and his business 
was to corrupt the child, now only eight years of age ; 
for which we have the evidence of Leboeuf, who had 
reproved the ex-shoemaker and present tutor for 
singing indecent songs before Charles Louis Capet. 
Though Simon was called as a witness, he was not 
questioned as to the facts which Hébert had stated on 
the ex-shoemaker’s authority. Manuel, once pro- 
cureur of the Commune, was examined; but he had 
nothing to say against the queen. The president 
treated Manuel more like a criminal than a witness, 
and did not forget to remind him that ‘he had pro- 
posed to give honours to Pétion which were equivalent 
to those of royalty.” Bailly, once mayor of Paris, 
was examjned: he protested that the facts alleged in 
the act of accusation as resting on the declaration of 
the child Charles Louis Capet were absolutely false. 
Fhe president put to him this absurd question in refer- 
ence to the ‘* massacre” in the Champ-de-Mars: 
‘* Did you not receive orders from Antoinette for the 
massacre of the best patriots?” The answer was, 
‘* No; I went to the Champ-de-Mars in obedience to 
a resolution of the Council-general of the Commune.” 
D’Estaing was examined: he had knowr the accused 
ever since her residence in France, and had cause of 
complaint against her; but he would not the less on 
that account tell the truth: he had nothing to say that 
bore upon the act of accusation. Bernier, who had 
been the physician of the queen’s children for fourteen 
or fifteen years, was asked if he had not heard what 
was the reason of the extraordinary assemblage of 
troops at Paris and at Versailles in 1789. His answer 
was simply “No.” He was not asked another quts- 
tion. ‘* At the time of your marriage to Louis Capet,”’ 
said the sage president to the queen, ‘‘ had you not a 
project for re-uniting Lorraine to Austria?” It must 
be recollected that when the queen was married to 
Louis, she was a girl of fourteen. ‘‘ No" was the 
answer. ‘* You assume the name of Lorraine?” said 
the president. ‘* A person must bear the name of his 
country,” replied the queen. 

The charges were vague as usual in these trials, 
There was nothing proved against the queen, nothing 
that could cast the slightest suspicion on her conduct 
as a wife or a mother. She answered firmly, promptly, 
and with judgment. Her counsel were Chauveau- 
Lagarde and Troncon-Ducoudray. After an hour’s 
deliberation the jury found her guilty on the four 
questions which were proposed to them, and she was 
condemned to death. She heard the sentence without 
any emotion or speaking a word. It was half-past 
four in the morning of the 16th of October. °She had 
only a few hours to live. 
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After returning to her prison, the queen wrote a 
letter to Madame Elizabeth, but it never reached her. 
It was afterwards found among the papers of Couthon, 
or of Rubespierre, as gfher accounts say. She gave 
the letter to a jailor, who gave it to Fouquier-Tinville. 
This tender and affectionate letter vindicates the me- 
mory of the queen of France. Her lofty station, with 
all its ensnaring allurements, had not destroyed her 
native goodness of disposition, nor had adversity 
broken her heroic spirit. ‘‘ Let my son,” she said, 
‘never forget the last words of his father, which I 
expressly repeat to him: let him never seek to avenge 
our death.”’ 

It was the practice of Fouquier-Tinville to send to 
Gobel, bishop of Paris, a list of his victims who were 
going to the scaffold, and priests were ready to give 
them the consolations of religion. Two constitutional 
priests presented themselves to the queen, but she 
refused to confess to them. She said that she would 
confess to God; she regretted that she had not a 
priest to whom she could confess; ‘‘for,’’ she added, 
‘Tam a great sinner.” At eleven in the morning the 
executioners tied her hands and cut her hair. She had 
only two gowss, a black one which she wore at her 
trial, and a white one in which she went to execution. 
Kler husband went to the scaffold in a carriage: she 
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was taken in a cart. She was near two hours in.going 
from the prison to the Place de Ja Révalution.: She 
was accompanied by the abbé Girard, one of the con~ 
stitutional priests: who had visited her in prison, but 
she spoke little to him. An armed force of more than 
30,000 men lined the streets, She showed great indif- 
ference to the cries of “ Liye the Republic,” ‘@own 
with tyranny,” ‘“‘ Make room for the widow Capet,.’ 
and all the vociferations of the crowd. As she came 
to the Place de la Révolution, she turned her eyes 
upon the Tuileries, and her countenance betrayed her 
emotion. She submitted with firmness to the fatal 
axe, and when the executioner’s assistant took the 
head and showed it to the people, it was receiyed with 
shouts of * Live the Republic.” 

Her body was taken to the cemetery of the Made- 
leine, where her husband’s had been deposited, and 
thrown into the grave with quicklime. The Republic 
spent seven francs ‘for the coffin of the widow 
Capet.” * 


°* Compare Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. 
xlvi., 22, and Poujoulat, * Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ ii., 83, 

The Procés de la Reine is in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxix., 
338—410, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE GIRONDINS. 


Tue trial of the Girondins followed close upon the 
execution of the queen. Twenty-one* of them were 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 24th 
of October, from the Conciergerie, the prison which 
had at the same time within its walls the queen of 
France and the men who had worked her ruin. They 
were Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Duperret, Carra, 
Gardien, Dufriche-Valazé, Duprat, Sillery, Fauchet, 
bishop of Calvados, Ducos, Boyer-Fonfréde, Lasource, 
Lesterpt-Beauvais, du Chastel, Mainviclle, Lacaze, 
Lehardy, Boileau, Antiboul, and Vigée. The act of 
accusation was presented by Amar, in the name of the 
Committee of General Security. It was little more 
than the pamphlet, formerly published by Camille Des- 
moulins, entitled ‘The History of the Faction of the 
Gironde ;’ but it was a history which helped to bring 
the prisoners to the scaffold. It declared that there 
existed a conspiracy against the unity and indivisibility 
of the Republic, against the liberty and the security 
of the French people; and it proceeded to state the 
evidence for this conspiracy. Pétion and others not 
enumerated in the above list, were comprehended in 
the act of accusation. Pache, the mayor of Paris, was 

* This was the number. Their names age, and profes- 
sjon, are given in the Procés, 


the first witness who was examined. His evidence 
was as vague as it could be; so vague, said Vergniaud, 
that it was impossible to answer it in a positive manner : 
but Vergniaud’s answer to Pache’s evidence was con- 
clusive as to himself. Pache’s testimony did not 
inculpate any one person distinctly. The whole pro- 
ceeding was irregular, without any regard to the plain- 
est rules of evidence; and the evidence, such as it was, 
completely cleared some of the accused, for they had 
never been members of the committees to which certain 
treasonable designs were imputed. Chaumette, the 
procureur of the Commune of Paris, gave his evidence 
at great length; butin the same vague style as Pache. 
On the 25th of October, the trial was continued, and 
Destournelles, the minister ‘des contributions poli- 
tiques,” was examined. He was asked his names, 
‘STs it necessary,” he said, ‘that I must mention the 
Christian name given to me at my birth?” ‘ Yes,” 
said the president. “It is with regret,” said this 
arch-hypocrite, “‘ that I mention the name: it is 
Louis: my names and surnames are Descamps Des- 
tournelles:” but he protested that there was nothing 
feudal in the name of Descamps. He accused Carra 
of having proposed the duke of York at the Jacobins 
as king of France. Carra admitted the fact, but he 


| made thé proposal only in the hope of detaching George, 
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king of England, from the coalition. His object was 
to flatter sometimes the duke of York, and sometimes 
the dike of Brunswick, and he had thus sueceeded in 
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The night of the 81st of October was the last night 
to the condemned; and it appears that there is little 
evidence for what took place except the testimony of 


makisg @ ruptttre between the danke and the house of} Riouffe.* The signal which they had promised the 


Axtstris. ‘ Destournelles showed al] the good-will in 
the ‘world to do the accused as much damage as he 
could; but his evidence only touched a few of them. 
Among the witnesses of course we find Hébert. 
Brissot and Vergniaud said most in their defence. 
One part of Hébert’s evidtenee is worth stating: “I 
was with Pétion the day after the 10th of August, 
with a deputation of the Commune of Paris: Brissot, 
who was there, advaneed to meet the deputation, and 
said, ‘* What is this fury of the people? Will the mas- 
sacres never end?’ [I have considered it my duty to 
state this fact to the jury.” Brissot replied, ‘‘ that the 
present was the first time that he had ever seen 
Hébert; and that his statement was false: he had 
always lauded the 10th of August: if the witness had 
spoken of the massacres of the 2nd of September, he 
would have been right.” Hébert’s veracity was not 
tested by bringing forward any other witness, though, 
according to his own statement, a whole deputation 
must have heard what Brissot said. The trial went 
on in the same way. The worthy ex-capucin, Chabot, 
was a witness: he deposed at great length, and went 
back as far as the Legislative Assembly to complete 
his proof of the conspiracy of the prisoners: his evi- 
dence was a long written invective. He accused 
Brissot of being guilty of the blood of September, and 
all the accused of not having prevented the massacres, 
though they had the power. Brissot defended himself 
vigorously against Chabot'’s denunciations, Fabre 
d’Eglantine, Leonard Bourdon, all the bitterest ene- 
mies of the prisoners, were witnesses against them. 

On the sixth day of the trial, the foreman of the 
jury declared that “‘ their consciences were sufficiently 
enlightened,” upon which they retired, and after three 
hours’ deliberation returned to the court. They were 
all agreed that there was a conspiracy against the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic, and against 
the liberty and security of the French people; and that 
Brisgot and the rest of the prisoners were proved to be 
the conspirators or accomplices in the conspiracy. The 
prisoners were called in to hear the verdict, and the 
sentence of death, which came most unexpectedly upon 
some of them, Some cried ‘‘ Live the Republic,” others 
poured their maledictions on the court. One of the 
prisoners fell down: it was Valazé. He had plunged 
8 dagger into his heart. Upon the demand of the public 
accuser, the court declared that the corpse of Valazé 
should be carried in a cart to be interred in the same 
place as the other condemned prisoners.* 


* Procés des Girondins, ‘ Hist. Parl.,” xxix., 410—478, 
and xxx., 1—123; and in Lamartine’s ‘ Histoire des Giron- 
dina,’ Liv. xlviii. As Lamartine quotes, no euthorities, it is 
difficult to say what is the evidence for some of the facts 
which he mentions. Fle tells a story of Camille Desmoulina, 
who was present when the sentence was pronounced, crying 
out, * Wretch that 1 am, it is I who am their murferer,” &c. 


other prisoners at the Conciergerie, ‘‘ was given; the 
signal was patriotic songs, which burst forth simulta- 
neously, and all their voices were mingled in addressing 
the last hymns to Liberty ; they parodied the Marseil- 
laise in this fashion: 


‘Contre nous de la tyrannie, 
Le couteau sanglant est levé.’ 


All this horrible night the place re-echoed with their 
songs, and if they were interrupted, it was only to talk 
of their country, and sometimes to listen to a sally of 
Ducos.” ‘ Their last night,” says Thiers, ‘‘ was sub- 
lime.” Some further particulars are recorded by Pou- 
joulat, on the evidence of an eye-witness, the abbé 
Lambert, now (1848) an old man of four-score and six.f 

At four o'clock on the morning of the 3lst of 
October, the abbé entered the Conciergerie. He was 
very intimate with Brissot, who threw himself into his 
arms. Brissot was very neatly dressed, as usual, and 
‘had on a pair of well-polished boots. e Like Robes- 
pierre, he carefully avoided the costume of the sans- 
‘culottes. The abbé proposed to administer to Brissot 
the eonsolations of religion, but Brissot replied. ‘‘ that 
he did not believe in all those things, and that he 
would not eonfess.” Easource, who was a Protestant 
minister, said to Brissot, ‘What, do you refuse the 
consolations of religion? Do you not believe in God 
and in the immortality of the soul?’ “ ¥es,” said 
Brissot. ‘ Well then,” said Lasource, ‘“‘ why do 
you not confess? when you are just going to appear 
before God; have you no faults to reproach your- 
self with? As for me, who am a Protestant mini- 
ster, I consider the Catholic pricst to be elevated to an 
incomparable height of dignity when he comes to 
strengthen and console the dying.” All the Girondins 
confessed to the priest except Brissot and Lasourte. 
‘‘ The twelve Girondins,” says the abbé, “‘ confessed to 
me like children who are going to take their first com- 
munion ; the humility of these men of talent astonished 
and edified me ; I felt ashamed at hearing them address 
me by the name of father.’’ The executioner came in 
with cords and scissors, and the prisoners quictly allowed 
themselves to be bound. The priest gave them his 
last blessing, and the prisoners set out in five carts 
to the place of execution, one of which contained the 
corpse of Valazé. Sillery was the first to mount the 
scaffold. It is said that the prisoners kept up the song 
of the Marsciltaise as they went to the scaffold, and 
continued to sing it while the heads of their com- 
panions were falling. Vergniaud was the last to ascend 
the seaffold, and the song only ceased when his hea@ 
fell. ‘Fhe fate of these men, the mockery of their trial, 
and their bloody death, have given them a celebrity, 
which a just estimate of their political conduct as a 


* ‘Mémoires sur les Prisons,’ Paris, 1823, val. i., p. 52. 
t Poujoulat, ‘Tlist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ ii., 99. 
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party does not entitle them to. If they had crushed 
the Jacobins, they could not have established a settled 
government in France. Their political system, if they 
can be said to have had one, was without a basis.® 

The duke of Orleans was included in the act of accu- 
sation against the Girondins, and after being examined 
at Marseille, where he was imprisoned with two of his 
sons, he was removed to Paris, and brought before the 
Revolutionary tribunal with Coustard, on the 6th of 
November.+ No witnesses were examined against them, 
and they admitted nothing that could compromise 
them. They were found guilty of being the originators 
of the plot against the unity and indivisibility of the 
Republic, against the liberty and security of the French 
nation, or of being accomplices in the plot. They were 
condemned to death, and their property forfeited to 
the State. The duke was led to the scaffold past the 
Palais Royal, the scene of his former pleasures. He 
looked upon it unmoved, and the procession passed on. 
The abbé Lothringer accompanied him to the place of 
execution, but he could not induce him to confess, 
until he was near the scaffold. The duke wag elegantly 
dressed in his usual style. He submitted to his fate 
with stoical indifference. His age was forty-six. The 
name of the duke of Orleans makes a great figure in 
the French revolution, but nobody has yet clearly 
shown what part he played. His rank and wealth gave 
him an importance which was not due cither to his 
talents or his acts. He was a tool rather than any- 
thing else. 

The enemies of the Gironde were not satisfied with 
men for their victims: they feared and hated Roland's 
wife, who was brought from her dungeon in the Con- 
ciergerie before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 
8th of November. She was dressed in white, with her 
long black hair hanging down to her waist. She was 
charged with being an accomplice in the conspiracy 
against the unity and indivisibility of the Republic. 
She began to read a summary of her political conduct 
since the commencement of the Revolution, but “ as it 
breathed Federalism from one end to the other, the 
president interrupted her and said that she could not 
abuse the liberty of speech to make a pancgyric on 
crime, that is to say, on Brissot and his colleagues.” 
She broke out in invectives, and turning to the audience 
called on them to bear witness to the violence which 
was done to her; to which the audience replied, ‘* Live 
the Republic! Down with traitors!’ On being con- 
demned to death, she thanked the court. ‘* When she 
was first brought to the Conciergerie,” says Riouffe, 
“her firmness was not shaken: without being in the 
flower of her youth (she was now thirty-nine, but 


* The facts with respect to the prisoners between their 
condemnation and death are greatly embellished by some of 
the French writers. A large part of the details of the French 
Revolution are mere romance. See ‘Hist. Parl.,’ xxxi., 
p. 78, &c.; Lamartine, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. xlvii. 

T His trial is reported in the ‘ Bulletin du Tribunal Révo- 
jutionnaife,’ Nos. 73 and 74, As to his alleged schemes, see 
Sénart, ‘Mém.’ 
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looked much younger), her appearance was still charm- 
ing; she was tall and of a graceful form : the expression 
of her countenance was very intellectual, but her mis- 
fortunes and a long imprisonment had left on her 
features marks of melancholy, which tempered her 
vivacity. Something more than is usually observed in 
women’s eyes was seen in her large black eyea, full of 
expression and sweetness.” She went to the scaffold 
in company with an old man, named Lamarche, whose 
faltering courage she sustained on the way. On arriving 
at the scaffold, she said, “ Go first, you would not have 
courage enough to see me die.” Lamarche was exe- 
cuted first. Bending before the statue of Liberty, 
which stood on the site now occupied by the obelisk of 
Luxor, Madame Roland exclaimed, ‘‘O Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” She submitted 
herself to the executioner, and her head fell into the 
basket.* 

When Roland heard of his wife’s death, he quitted 
the house in which he had found refuge for some time. 
On the 12th of November he was found dead on the 
road from Rouen to Paris, about five leagues from 
Rouen, where he had stabbed himself. Legendre, one 
of the representatives of the people, then at Rouen, 
went to see the body and recognized it. In their report 
to the Convention the representatives said that “‘ they 
easily identified it as the body of the &x-minister 
Roland, who had done justice on himself to escape the 
sword of the Jaw.” Four pieces of paper were found 
in his pockets, one of which contained the apology for 
his life and his death, and the motives for it. The 
body was ordered to be interred on the spot where it 
was found. Claviére, the late minister, killed himself 
in the Conciergerie just before the day appointed for 
his trial; and his wife on hearing of his death took 
poison. 

Many of the men who had figured in the Revglution,. 
and some of whom had dropped out of notice, appear 
again, but only to be led to the scaffold. Bailly, the 
first mayor of Paris, was tried on the 10th of Novem- 
ber. Ilis great offence was the affair in the Champ de 
Mars, of the 17th July, 1791. He wascfound guilty 
of being the author of a plot, which resulted in the 
firing in the Champ de Mars, and of its execution, or 


* It does not appear that there is any authority for the 
last words of Madame Roland, except Riouffe. Lamartine 
makes her go to the scaffold with her hair hanging down to 
her waist ; whereas it was the fashion to cut it off before the 
execution. Ruiouffe says that she wore it so on the day on 
which she was condemned. It is hardly necessary to warn the 
reader how much of embellishment and of fiction some French 
historians allow themselves. The editors of the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 
(xxxi,, 99) doubt the authenticity of Madame Roland’s ‘ Mé- 
moires: they say that “all the works of this period present 
such uniformity, that one might suppose them to be the pro- 
duction of one pen: their characteristic, which in fact was 
their title to celebrity in the midst of the depravity, of which 
the Directory set the example, is obscenity.—The ‘Mé- 
maires’ of Madame Roland are a work of this kind: it is a 
bad book in all the strictness of the term; and she could 
only be blamed for it, if she had published it herself.” 
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an accompliee. He was condemned to be executed on | his time might be short, and he sent for a carpenter 
the esplanede between the Champ de Mars and the}to make a hiding-place for him in his house. The 
Seine, and it was ordered that the drapeau rouge, which | carpenter said that he could satisfy him, for he had 
had been produced during the trial, ahould be fastened} just made one in the house of M. de Paizac, which 
behind the cart, and dragged to the place of execution, nabody could discover. Fabre went and denounced 
where it was to be burnt. Whes the procession|the hiding-place, and Rabaut was thus brought to the 
arrived at the Champ de la Fédération, the people| scaffold on the Sth of December. Paizac and his wife 
would not allow that “ sacred ground to be polluted by| shared his fate.* Rabaut perished under the short- 
the presence of such a criminal,” and in consequence | lived revolutionary reign of terro:. His ancestors, and 
of their opposition the guillotine was taken down and/| fellow protestants, had suffered under the long mon- 
removed to one of the ditches on the bank of the Seine, | archical reign of terror, which followed the revocation 
and Bailly had to wait and look on while the guillotine| of the Edict of Nantes in October, 1685. The execu- 
was set up again. He was taken to the ditch, where|tion of the former minister, Lebrun, followed. He 
the drapeay rouge was burnt before his face; after} was condemned as an accomplice in the plots of the 
which he mounted the scaffold, and his head fel] amidst | Girondins. 
the joyful acclamations of the spectators.* On the 17th of December, Dubarry, the mistress of 
Adam Lux, a deputy extraordinary from the Ger-| Louis XV. in his old age, was placed under the axe 
manic Confederation at Mainz, a wild enthusiast, and | of the guillotine. She had a favourite negro to whom 
a friend of Guadet and Pétion, published a placard in| she showed great affection, and he had the baseness to 
honour of Charlotte Corday, for which he was arrested | betray her. Her name was enough to condemn her. 
and brought to the scaffold. Manuel, once procureur of| She went to the scaffold amidst the hootings and con- 
the Commune, was brought before this bloody tribunal. | tempt of the people, who only laughed at her piteous 
Léonard Bourdon, Bazire, and Fabre d’Eglantine,| cries. She had known only luxury and pleasure, and 
were witnesses against him. He was reproached with | death was terrible to her. It is said thas she was the 
having concerted the massacres of September in concert | only woman who showed cowardice at the scaffold ; 
with Pétion, but the evidence on this point was too| but this may not be true. 
weak for hi¢ condemnation. It was for his conduct on| The last victim of the year 1793 was general Biron, 
other occasions that he was condemned; and among | who was executed on the 3ist of December. He was 
the grounds of condemnation was his having facilitated | known at the court of Louis XVI. as the brilliant duke 
the escape of the Prince de Poix. General Brunet} of Lauzun, as a brave soldier and a man of pleasure. 
and Manuel went to the scaffold together. The| He fought with Lafayette in America, and be embraced 
general was immoveable. Manuel was so overpowered |the popular cause when the revolution commenced. 
that he could scarcely keep his seat in the cart.| He served with distinction in the army of the North, 
General Houchard, Barnave, the once distinguished | of the Rhine, of the Alps, and in La Vendée, but he 
member of the Constituent, and Kersaint, were soon | quarrelled with Rossignol, and the former noble was 
after sent to the scaffold. Rabaut St. Etienne, also a| sacrificed to the plebeian Jacobin. Like many others 
member of the Constituent and a Protestant minister, | in the prisons, he indulged in the only sensuality that 
had been declared out of the pale of the law, by aja prisoner could have, the pleasures of the table, and 
decree of the 28th July, 1793. Rabaut was one of|the jailors were his companions. It is said that he 
the commission of Twelve, who imprisaned Hébert on | was eating oysters and drinking wine when they came 
account of his infamous journal, He escaped from |to take him to the scaffold. 
Paris after thg 2nd of June, but returned about the} The proscribed deputies, Buzot, Barbaroux, Pétion, 
end of July, and was concealed by M. de Paizac, a} Louvet, Valady, Guadet, and Salles, took shipping in 
Roman Catholi¢. He was betrayed by Fabre d’Eglan-| Calvados, and landed at Bec-d’Ambés, in the depart- 
tine. This villain, though then in power, foresaw that}ment of the Gironde, where they found refuge with 
Guadet’s father-in-law, But the commissioners of the 
Convention, Ysabeau and Tallien, were already at Bor- 
deaux, and had set up the guillotine. Bec-d’Ambés 
was not safe, and the deputies secretly made their way 
to the little town of St. Emilion, where Guadet’s father 
lived. They were tracked hither by Tallien’s emissaries, 














































* Procés de Bailly, ‘Tlist. Parl.,’ xxxi., 100-—129. The 
account of the death of Bailly in the ‘ Histoire des Prisons,’ 
(i., 62, Paris, 1823,} the authority of Thiers and others, is 
not by an eye-witness. Thiers, whose narrative is solely 
founded on Riouffe, supposes that the drapeau rouge which 
was burnt, was that which was hung out at the Hotel-de- 
Ville to proclaim martial Jaw; whereas it was a small one, 
which a man could carry in his pocket without its being seen 
till he pulled it out. Lamartine’s account of Bailly’s death 
contains horrors which ought to be established by indisput- 
able evidence. It appears to be, however, ony an exagger- 
ation of Riouffe. The circumstances of Bailly’s execution 
were bad enough; but why should a man, who pretends to 
write history, make them worse in oxder to embellish his 
bouk ? 


* There are two volumes of his works, Paris, 1826, among 
which is a ‘ Précis de I’ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise,’ 
vol. i., p- 237—433, which, as being the work of a Protestant 
minister and a zealous reformer of political abuses, is worth 
reading. The story of Le Vieux Cévénol is a picture of the 
sufferings of the Protestants of France under the Reign of 
Terror, which follawed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The notes contain many particulars of the persecution of the 


Protestants. 
® 
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but they eseaped their active search by hiding them- 
selves in a cellar which Madame Bouquey had prepared 
for them. When the rigour of the search abated, they 
came out of their hole, and in this retreat Barbaroux 
wrote his Mémoires. But fresh alarms terrified them, 
and they separated. Valady took the road to the 
Pyrenees, and at last fell by the guillotine. Guadet, 
Salles, and Louvet went together, and passed the first 
night in a quarry. Louvet left them with a desperate 
resolution to make his way to Paris, which eventually 
saved him. Pétion, Barbaroux, and Buzot rambled 
towards the Landes of Bordeaux, but at last they re- 
turned to St. Emilion again, where they found Guadet 
and Salles, and were protected for some time by a 
barber named Baptiste Troquart. But they had only 
a few weeks’ respite. A fresh search was made at St. 
Emilion with the assistance of dogs trained for the 
purpose. Guadet and Salles were caught in their 
hiding-place, and dragged to Bordeaux. No trial was 
necessary, for they were out of the pale of the law. 
They were both guillotined. Barbaroux, Pétion, and 
Buzot, hearing of the death of their colleagues, left 
St. Emilion with a few peas in their pockets, and got 
as far as Castillon, where the inhabitants were pre- 
paring to celebrate the village festival. The noise of 
music and the concourse of people alarmed them. 
Barbaroux discharged a pistol against his head, and 
fell, but the shot was not fatal. The peasants at- 
tracted by the report of the pistol, went to the spot, 
and discovered who he was. Burbaroux was taken to 
Bordeaux, and the guillotine separated his head from 
his body. Buzot and Pétion made their escape into 
a pine-wood when Barbaroux fell, and a few days 
after their bodies were found in a wheat-field, partly 
devoured by wolves. How they died, nobody knows.® 

Condorcet was protected for some months by Ma- 
dame Vernet at Paris. He afterwards wandered about 
till he was arrested at a small inn, where he was cating 
an omelette. A dose of poison which he had about 
him saved him from the scaffold. 


During November and December, 1793, one hun- 


« ¢Mém. de Buzot, Vie de Buzot, and Notice,’ &c., par 
M. B. Troquart, p- 252. The story of the last days of these 
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dred aid twenty-six persons perished by the guillotine 
in Paris. But these were a small part of the whole 
number who perished in France. Lyon, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, and other places, had their victinis. 

The close of 1793 was signalised by the formation 
of a new calen@ar, on which Fabre d’Eglantine made 
a report on the 6th of Oxtober,* which produced the 
decree of 4 frimaire (24th of November). ‘Tifa decree 
abolished the vulgar sera, and made the first year of ‘the 
French Republic commence at midnight on the 22nd 
of September, 1792, and end at the midnight which 
separated the 21st and 22nd of September, 1798. The 
second year commenced on the 22nd of September, 
1793, at midnight. The year was divided into ‘twelve 
months of thirty days each; and the five days which 
were added to complete the ordinary year belonged to 
no month. Each month was divided into three equal 
parts of ten days each, which were called décades. 
The names of the days of the décade were, primidi, 
duodi, tridi, quartidi, quintidi, sextidi, septidi, octidi, 
nonidi, decadi. The names of the months were, for 
the autumn, vendémiaire, brumaire, frimaire; for the 
winter, nivose, pluviose, ventose; for the spring, 
germinal, floréal, prairial; for the summer, messidor, 
thermidor, fructidor. The last five days of the year 
were called “ les sansculottides.” When the ordinary 
year received an addition of one day, in order that the 
civil year might coincide with the movements of the 
celestial bodies, this day was called the Day of the 
Revolution, was placed at the end of the year, and 
named the sixth of the sansculottides. The period 
of four years, at the end of which this addition of a day 
is necessary as a general rule, was called La Fran- 
ciade, in memory of the Revolution which, after four 
years of struggle, had conducted France to a Repub- 
lican government. The fourth year of the Franciade 
was called Sextile. The Republican Calendar existed 
till Bonaparte sacrificed it to the court of Rome; but 
its uselessness was a better reason for destroying it. 
The new system of weights and measures, which was 
also the work of the Revolution, has been maintained 
by its utility, 


* The report is printed in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxi., 415—~— 


Girondins is somewhat confused, but the main facts are clear | 427; which also contains the ‘ Instruction sur Pére de la 


enough. 


République,’ &c., p. 430 —446., 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE IDOLATRY OF REASON. 


Lyon, Marseille, and Bordeaux, the three chief of 
the federalist towns, as they were called, felt the iron 
arm of the Convention. Ronsin soon joined the repre- 
sentatives of the people at Lyon with two thousand 
men belonging to the Revolutionary army, and the 
horrors began. On the Place de Bellecour, Couthon 


tapped with a small hammer on a stone of a house 
which was to be demolished, saying, “In the name of 
the law, I condemn thee to be demolished ;” and the 
work of demolition began. But Couthon was not the 
exterminator of Lyon, Collot d'Herbois, once an 
actor, who, it is said, had been hissed on the stage 


TRE IDOLATBY OF REASON. 
The ertizana, who | new treasures."* In a letter to Duplay, the hust of 


there, and .Fouché, were the men, 
had hithwrto been employed in producing the beautiful 
fabrics of Lyon, “were eompelled to destroy in order 
to live, and bande of desperate men hurried from all 
quarters to share the wages of destruction. The fine 
houses in the Place de Bellecour and on the Quai St. 
Clain fell to the ground. Gunpowder and cannon were 
employed ‘as the instruments of desolation. The pro- 
perty of the fugitives and of the victims was seized. 
The guillotine was daily drenched with blood; but 
this did not satisfy Collot d’Herbois and Fouché.* 


Si5 


Robespierre, Collot says, “ Friend and brother, — I 
have received several good thinga from you; at the 
same time, newa from you and yours, the discourse of 
Robespierre, and the assurance that all goes well: all 
this is good: tell him, I pray ‘you, to write to us: our 
brother Jacobins are going on wondrous well; a letter 
from him will give them great pleasure and have a 
good effect.”—‘‘ Sixty-four of the conspirators were 
shot yesterday; two hundred and thirty will full to- 
day.” —" Present the assurance of my true unalterable 


They massacred the people in massea at the bridge of| friendship to thy republican family: shake Robes- 


Morand, and in a meadow near the city. Fouché 
sometimes looked on at a distance with a telescope, 
and at other times he was enjoying himself at table 
with Jacobins and prostitutes, while his butchers were 
murdering the peeple of Lyon. Pelletier, a National 
Commissioner at Lyon, wrote, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, a letter to the Commune of Paris, in which he 
said, “The representatives of the people have substi- 
tuted for the two revolutionary tribunals, a committee 
of seven judges: this measure was indispensible ; the 
two tribunals, continually embarrassed by forms, did 
not satisfy the wishes of the people; the prisoners, 
crowded in the prisons, the partial executions, produced 
little effect on this people: the Committee of Seven 
judge summhrily, and their justice is as enlightened as 
it is prompt.” This letter states, that on the 4th of 
December “ sixty of these villains suffered the punish- 
ment due to their crimes, by being shot; on the 5th, 
two hundred and eight had the same fate; on the 7th, 
sixty innocent persons were acquitted with as much 
éclat, aa the guilty were delivered to punishment; on 
the 11th, fifty were shot in a mass.” ‘In a little 
time,” says the same letter, ‘‘ the criminals of Lyon will 
no longer pollute the soil of the Republic: we daily 
make discoveries of gold and silver; the amount of 
articles of gold and silver, found in the cellars, gardens, 
&c., will astonish you when it shall be known to you.” 
But we do net suppose that the amount ever was 
known; murder and pillage went together, and we 
may suspect that Fuuché’s fortune had its foundation 
in the cellars of Lyon. The letters of Collot d’Her- 
bois and Fouché to the Convention breathe the spirit 
of slaughter and vengeance: ‘‘ Citizen colleagues, we 
pursue our mission with the energy of republicans who 
have a profound conviction of their character.” ‘* We 
send you the bust of Chalier and his mutilated head, 
just as it came for the third time from under the axe 
of his ferocious murderers; when an attempt is made 
to excite your sensibility, uncover this bloody head 
before the eyes of the pusillanimous men who look 
only to individuals; recal] them by this energetic lan- 
guage to the severity of duty and the ‘impassibility of 


the national representation.” We are daily seizing 


* There is a curious notice on this contemptible fellow, 
afterwards duke of Otranto, and a tool of Bonaparte, by 
Earl Stanhope, in Lord Broughatn's ‘ Historical Sketches 
of Statesmen who flourished in the time of George [IT.’ 


‘pierre’s hand in my name.”—‘* What a satisfaction to 


republicans to fulfil their duty; safety, friendship, and 
fraternity.” There is also a letter from Collot to 
Robespierre. Collot prayed him to write: a letter 
from him would have great weight with the Jacobins. 
But Robespierre does not seem to have been very eager 
to write: he was cautious. ‘Thou saidst to me,” said 
Collot, ‘‘ that it required courage for a man to accept 
this mission; and I must frankly tell thee that thou 
wast right: I must add, it requires health too; take 
care of thine; it is precious to republicans, and par. 
ticularly to thy friend, Collot d’Herbois.”, 

On the 14th of November, David presented to the 
Convention his picture of the assassination of Marat, 
and asked for the honours of the Pantheon to be 
granted to him. There was a decree that the honours 
of the Pantheon should not be given to a citizen until 
ten years after his death, but in favour of so distin- 
guished a personage as Marat, they made ap exception 
to the law; and it was resolved that the body of 
Mirabeau should be removed from the Pantheon on the 
same day on which that of Marat was taken there. 
The head of Chalier arrived at Paris, and the Con- 
vention decreed a public funeral for him. 

In the month of November there was an explosion, 
which will for ever be the astonishment of the world. 
Jacques Roux, who had been thrown into prison, was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 14th 
of January, 1794, and as soon as his sentence was 
pronounced, he drew a knife and stabbed himself five 
times. The hand of Jacques was not firm, for he lived 
to be carried to the Bicétre. The party which took 
the place of that which Jacques Roux and Leclerc 
headed, had for its leaders Chaumette, Hébert, Vincent, 
Momoro, and other leaders of the Cordeliers. Jacques 
Roux and Leclerc were real madmen, ignorant, and 
fanatical. Hébert and his party were pure villains. 
They aimed at power, and the overthrow of the Con- 
vention. During the struggle, which ended in their 
overthrow, more persons were sent to the scaffold than 
at any other time during the Revolution, except the 
last four décades of Robespierre’s existence, during 
which he stayed away from the Committee of Public 
Safety. Carrier, Fouché, and the leaders of the revo- 
lutionary army, were of this party. In everything they 
rushed to extremes. To lower the price of leather, 


e ‘ Hist, Parl.,’ xxx., 398, &c. 
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they declared that fatriots should wear wooden shoes, 
and they set the example. They professed Atheism, 
and treated with contempt all the forms and ceremonials 
of religion. They aimed at destroying religion; but 
it was not simply an anti-religious movement. The 
better opinion is, that it Was one of the means by which 
they hoped to seize on power. They feared Robespierre, 
though Hébert flattered him in his journal. The 
desperate measures of this party were stimulated by 
fear: they knew that they must be either victorious or 
vanquished. 

There was a party called the Dantonistes. They 
were men of loose morals, but not prepared to go along 
with the Hébertistes. Many of them had got the public 
money in their pocket, and were afraid of exposure. 
Camille Desmoulins, giddy and thoughtless, a man of 
no fixed opinions, ready to dine with anybody where 
there was good cheer, was alarmed at the austerity of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and he foresaw that 
there would be a quarrel with this committee. He was 
encouraged by Danton and Fabre d’Eglantine to com- 
mence his journal called ‘ Le Vieux Cordelier.’* As 
he was an old college friend of Robespierre, and had 
long been his flatterer, it was supposed that he could 
soften this great incorruptible, who now governed by 
his influence and his name. Desmoulins showed 
Robespierre some of the early numbers of the ‘ Vieux 
Cordelier,’ and he approved of them, even those which 
were denounced at the Jacobins. On one occasion he 
suggested the omission of a certain matter, which was 
promised, but the omission was not made: and this 
was a great offence. 

On the Ist of November a deputation from Nevers, 
managed by Fouché, brought to the Convention many 
boxes filled with crosses of gold, mitres, church-plate, 
and other things, and expressed their wish for the sup- 
pression of the ministers of the Catholic worship. On 
the 6th of November the council of the Commune 
declared that all its members should wear the bonnet 
rouge. This was a declaration against the Convention 
which had already decreed that no person should be 
compelled to wear any particular dress. On the 7th 
of November, Gobel, bishop of Paris, who had been 
in secret conference with Chaumette, Hébert, Ana- 
charsis Cloots, and others of the faction, appeared at 
the bar of the Convention, and declared that “* as the 
Revolution was hastening with rapid steps to a happy 
termination, and as there now ought to be no public 
and national worship except that of Liberty and 
Equality, since the sovereign wishes it to be so, he 
henceforward renounced his functions as a Catholic 
minister ; and his vicars, who were present, joined him 
in this declaration.” This declaration, signed by Gobel 
and his vicars, was deposited on the bureau and en- 
tered on the minutes. With the red cap on his head, 
as some say, Gobel laid down his cross and his ring. 
‘ The day on which Reason resumes her empire,” said 


* ‘Le Vieux Cordelier,’ Paris, 1825. This volume con- 
tains other matters. 
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Chaumetts, “ merits a place ambng the brilliant epochs . 
of the French Revolation.” He'moved that-a ‘place 
be given in the ‘new Calendar to the’day of Repson. 
Laloi, the president of the Convention, congratulated 
the priests, and said that henceforth Reason should be 
the national religion; and he embraced Gobel, Great 
was the applause. Thomas Lindet, conve Bishop of 
the department of Eure, also placed hts’ abdication on 
the bureau. Julien, of Touléuse, who wae a Protestaht 
minister, said, “ Gobel has given utterance to opinions 
which were graven on my heart: I follow his' example 
—henceforward I will have no temple except the ‘senc- 
tuary of the laws; no fdel but Liberty; no worship 
but that of my country; no gospel but the Republican 
Constitution.” Other abjurations followed in the 
midst of applause; and all was going on without oppo- 
sition, when Grégoire, bishop of Blois, entered. He 
said, “‘ I have but a very vague notion of what has 
passed here before I came: they speak to me of sacri- 
fices to my country; I am accustomed to that: Is the 
question about attachment to the cause of liberty? I 
have been tried long ago: Is the question about the 
revenues attached to the office of bishop? I give them 
up to you without regret: Is the question about reli- 
gion? that matter is beyond your province, and you 
have no right to attack it.” He professed that he was 
a Catholic by conviction, a priest by choice, and a 
bishop against his will: he had been tormented into 
accepting the episcopacy; now he was tormented to 
force from him an abdication, which they should never 
extort from him. The unfrocked priests left the'Con- 
vention in triumph. Every day brought new abju- 
rations. Siéyes made his on the 10th of November. 
The department of Paris and the councii-general 
celebrated their victory on the 10th of November by 
a festival in the metropolitan church, where a temple 
was erected, with the inscription ‘“‘To Philosophy.” 
Momoro was one of the masters of the ceremonies, and 
he gave an account of it in the Journal of Prudhomme, 
of which he was then the editor.* ; 
The Temple was on the summit of a mountain: in 
the middle, on a rock, flamed the torch of Truth; the 
constituted authorities were in this sanctuary. Musi- 
cians at the foot of the mountain performed a hymn in 
the vulgar language, which the people understood, 
because it expressed natural truths, and not mystic 


phrases. The hymn was by Chénier; the music by 
Gossec. While the music was playing, two rows of 


young girls, clothed in white and crowned with oak- 
leaves, descended from the mountain, toreh in hand, 
and ascended again. Liberty, represented by a hand- 
some woman, then came out of the temple of Philo- 
sophy, and seating herself on a grassy seat received 
the homage of Republicans, men and women, who 
sung a hymn ‘in honour of her. The church of Notre 
Dame was called the Temple of Reason: the symbols 
of Catholicism disappeared, and the emblems and 
statue of Reason teak their place, The Convention 


.* No. 215 of the ‘ Révolutions de Paris,’ 
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not having ‘been able to attend this ceremony, it was | pedestals, and the venerable sculptures on the churches 


repeated: befove thens in the evening. The statue of 
Reason was brought into the Convention to the sound 
of drume-and the cries of “ Down with fanaticism.” 
Reason waa carried on a seat by four citizens, preceded 
by young girls clothed in white and crowned with roses. 
Choumette waa high priest: ‘ To-day,” he said, “ an 
unmense crowd has assembled under the Gothic vaults 
which for the first time have heard the echo of truth; 
there the French have celebrated their true worship, 
that of Liberty, that of Reason-—there we have aban- 
doned inanimate idols for Reason, for this animated 
image, the masterpiece of Nature.” In fact, the statue 
of Reason was represented by a young woman, clothed 
in white, half veiled by a sky-blue mantle, with her 
hair loose, a cap of Liberty on her head, and a pike in 
her hand. Chaumette asked that the church of Notre- 
Dame should henceforth be consecrated to the worship 
of Reason; and ex-capucin Chabot turned his request 
into a motion, which was carried. Reason descended 
from her throne, and was conducted to the president 
Laloi, who gave her the fraternal embrace amidst the 
shouts of the spectators, who paid their homage to the 
new divinity. The whole procession returned to the 
purified Temple, and the Convention followed to chant 
the hymn to Reason. But all the members did not 
go. Robespierre, St. Just, and Danton, showed their 
abhorrence and contempt of these fooleries. 

On the same day as the abjuration of the metro- 
politan clergy, the shrine of Sainte-Geneviéve was 
transferred to the Mint. ‘‘ It was accomplished,” says 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ “‘ with great tranquillity, and without 
any miracle.” But the Commune took care to secure 
tranquillity by removing the shrine in the night. 
The triamph of the Hébertistes was short, but it was 
a petiod of sorrow and shame to France. The rage of 
the faction was not limited to Paris; it spread over all 
the country. The cross fe]l from the summits of the 
churches; the crucifixes and sacred vessels were con- 
verted into coin; the relics were treated with con- 
tempt, burnt, destroyed, and dispersed ;* the bells no 
longer called tBe people to worship; they were turned 
into the instruments of death against the enemies of 
France, The wild tempest wreaked its force on the 
buildings themselves, the monuments of the taste and 
piety of the French. Heathenism avenged itself for 
the insults once offered to its own monuments, when 
the pious armies of Theodosius} sallied forth to leve] 
to the ground the beautiful temples of the pagan wor- 
ship. The Virgin and Saints tumbled down from their 


© ‘The burnings of legs and arms and grinders of santa, 
toale and female, with relica from the wood of the original 
cross, must have the good effect of undeceiving those who | - 
imagined there were miraculous qualities inherent in these 
crumbling materials.” (Letter from Gouverneur Morris to 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘Life of G. Morris,’ by J. Sparks, vol. ii., 
383.) This is a superficial view of the matter, but worth 
recording, as the opinion of an American ambassador, then 
resident at Paris. 
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crumbled beneath the stroke of the hammer. Fouché, 
who was now on a mission in La Nié@vre, ordered a 
statue of Sleep to be set up in the cemeteries in the 
place of the Cross. But the whole population of 
France did not share this frensy. The mutilation of 
the churches was not the work of the mass of the 
people, but of a few fanatics imbued with what is called 
philosophy, of the class who are called the educated. 
At Chartres the popular opinion prevailed, and the 
noble cathedral did not suffer the least damage. At 
Rouen, the so-called better class had the superiority, 
and the monuments of religion were not respected: 
the churches received some damage, though less than 
they had once sustained from the Protestants. 

A decree of the Convention had ordered the de- 
struction of the royal monuments in the church of St. 
Denis: the Commune of Paris executed it in another 
fashion than was intended. The bronze gates, the 
present of Charlemagne, were demolished; the statues 
and sculptures were crushed to dust; the symbols of 
royalty and religion, the monuments of history, were 
trampled under foot. Henry IV., whose body had 
been carefully embalmed, was drapped frqgm his tomb, 
and thrown into a hole. Louis XIII. and XIV. had 
the same fate. Louis XV., the last of the Bourbons, 
who was torn from his grave, was a mass of wrappings 
and bandages: he had died of the small-pox. Du- 
guesclin had been honoured with a tomb among the 
kings of France. He was now ejected with his royal 
master, Charles V. Turenne, whose memory was dear 
to France, was saved from the common pit. He was 
taken to the Cabinet of Natural History in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and was shown among the stuffed animals 
until 1796. In 1800, Bonaparte, then first consul, 
placed the body of this distinguished soldier in a fitting 
place, beneath the dome of the Invalides, where his 
own remains were afterwards deposited. 

The new Calendar had destroyed the Sunday. 
Names of streets in Paris were changed ; the memo» 
rials of former times, of royalty, and of Christianity, 
were abolished. A senseless imitation of Greek and 
Roman paganism was the fashion. Some men laid 
aside their baptismal names for those of Brutus, Aris- 
tides, and Sczevola. Several communes changed their 
names, because they reminded people of monarchy, 
feudality, and saints. The project of giving new 
names to all the communes, and even to change that 
of France into Gaul, was discussed in the Committee 
of Public Instruction. But there was sense enough in 
the majority to reject this absurd idea.* 

Sans-culottism was the order of the day. Elegance 
and even decency were banished. The assignats sunk 
in value, in spite of the law, which declared that they 
should pass for what they affected to be. People were 
obliged to go about with a civic card: they dressed 
meanly and lived meanly, to escape suspicion. In 
Paris, and in many other places, each person’s daily 


* Thibaudeau, ‘ Mém. sur la Convention,’ i., 65, 
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allowance of bread was fixed, and people went to get 
it at their section. The guillotine, it is said, became 
an object of fashion: there were little guillotines made 
for children’s toys; and ear-ornaments and pendents 
for the neck, in the form of this new saint.* Politeness 
was out of fashion. Coarseness and familiarity were 
liberty and equality. 

But this drunken riot could not last. A storm was 
rising which threatened the anarchists, and they saw 
with alarm the coming tempest. The Journal of the 
Mountain attacked the preachers of Atheism early in 
November. Robespierre made a report to the Con- 
vention on the 17th of November, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, on the political situation 
of the Republic, in which he gave a history of the 
various factions that had been overthrown ;} and 
pointed to the fate of that faction which was plunging 
France into anarchy. ‘“ Be terrible,"’ he said, ‘‘ to the 
bad, and relieve the unfortunate; and avoid both cruel 
wnoderantism and the systematic exaggeration of false 
patriots.” Billaud-Varennes also, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, read a report on the pro- 
visional and revolutionary government, the basia of 
which had been laid by St. Just on the 10th of Octo- 
ber. The measure proposed by Billaud- Varennes 
was adopted on the 4th of December (14th Frimaire), 
and it is an important revolutionary document. The 
” first article ought to be adopted in every country: 
‘¢ The laws which concern the public interest, or which 
are general, shall be printed separately in a numbered 
bulletin, which shall serve to notify them to the con- 
stituted authorities: this bulletin shall be entitled ‘ Le 
Bulletin des Lois de la République.’ ” f¢ 

While the Hébertistes were using their anti-religious 
fooleries for political purposes, there was a scandalous 
explosion in another part. On the 18th of November the 
Committee of Public Safety ordered the arrest of four of 
the indulgens, as they were called, because they affected 
moderate measures in order to screen themselves : they 
were Chabot, Delaunay of Angers, Bazire, and Julien 
of Toulouse, who had lately abjured his religion. 
Julien escaped. Fabre d’Eglantine, who was impli- 
cated in this affair, was not arrested till the 12th of 
January, 1794. Fabre had assisted these men in 
falsifying a decree relative to the suppression of the 
Company of the Indies, for which they received, or 
were to receive, from the directors, a large sum of 
money. Julien and Delaunay had been connected 
with the Baron de Batz, a banker, and they had made 
a business of jobbing in the shares of the Company, 
by contriving to make the shares fall, and then buying 
them, and selling them again after they had, by the 
same tricks, made the market rise. D’Espagnac, an 
old friend of Dumouriez, who was now engaged in 
providing waggons for the army, furnished the funds, 
in return for which Julien gave him his interest in the 


* Poujoulat, ‘ Hist.,’ &c., ti., 107. 
t ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxx., 224—247, 
ft Ibid., xxx., 254—266. 
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Convention. When these jobbers could no‘ longer 
prevent the abolition of the Company, Julien and De- 
launay made a bargain with the directors, by which 
they undertook to arrange matters so that the Company 
should have the settlement of their affairs in their own 
hands. To accomplish this they falsified the decreo 
for the abolition of the Company, and Fabre gave them 
his assistance. Chabot was running riot in his wealth, 
and his style of living excited suspicion. In his fear 
he denounced the scheme; and thought to mend his 
own case by declaring that he had acted as a spy. 
In the usual style of the times, he connected the affair 
with the conspiracy of the foreigner. Chabot’s in- 
formation led to the order for the arrest of all the 
knaves.® 

The war against religion was still going on. On 
the 17th of November the section de l'Homme Armé 
informed the Commune that they had shut tp the shop 
of lying, hypocrisy, and laziness, and put the curé of 
St. Francois under arrest. The Hébertistes had not 
yet made any move at the Jacobins against religion. 
A letter came from Lyon announcing a féte in honour 
of Chalier, in which ‘“‘ the chief personage was an ass, 
decorated with all the pontifical harness, and with a 
mitre on his head.” This was a strange mode of doing 
honour to a man who had been accompanied to the 
scaffold by a priest, and had kissed the crucifix ; whose 
religious faith had given him courage to meet death 
with heroic resignation. Chaumette said, “I see with 
delight the blows which fanaticism receives on all 
sides; but I observe that there is not complete unan- 
imity on this point: the women of the town are become 
devout, and a few days ago they met in the former 
church of Saint-Eustache, armed with breviaries and 
beads: it is true there were among them some of these 
old women who take a pleasure in breathing the cada- 
verous odour of the temples of Jesus, but the greater 
part were ‘girls who sacrifice to other idols.” No 
notice was taken of what Chaumette said. Robespierre 
was present. On the 20th, the Hébertistes had another 
triumph. The section of Unity defiled before the 
Convention, headed by an armed force, followed by 
drums, sappers and cannoniers, dressed in the robes 
of priests: a body of women in white followed, and 
then a long file of men covered with priestly vestments. 
All the dresses were taken from the church of St. 
Germain des Prés, and were of the richest kind. After 
the procession there came, carried on a platform, cups, 
chandeliers, gold and silver plates, a cross of precious 
stones, and a thousand other “ utensils devoted to 
superstitious practices.” The revolutionary hymn 
was sung, and the citizens in thé sacerdotal dresses 
danced to the airs of ‘ga ira’ and ‘Ja carmagnole.’ 
They took theit seat on the benches of the céi# droit, 


* This affair is told at Jength by Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Réy. 
Franyaise.’ The Revolution is generally represented as an 
affair of blood; but it was also an affair of money, Many 
pretended revolutionists sought nothing but thejr own profit. 
The industry of the people was what these “ bloodsuckers ” 
fed on. , 
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which, a member observed, had never been so well 
filled. , The president, Laloi, said, “In a moment you 
haye annihilated eighteen centuries of errors.” The 
people retired singing a hymn in honour of Marat and 
Lepelleticr, ; 

But Hébert and his crew did not yet feel secure: 
the. terrible Committee of Public Safety was still silent. 
Robespierre was against them, and they could not 
avoid a conflict with this formidable enemy. The 
Hébertistes opened their campaign at the Jacobins on 
the 21st of November, when Clootz was in the chair. 
But they were afraid: they saw a man there who was 
invincible. Hébert, began with vague talk about 
rallying the patriots: he flattered, he fawned upon 
Robespierre. Momoro followed: like Hébert, he was 
afraid of a conspiracy against the patriots : -they would 
always be under alarm as long as there remained a 
single priegt. Robespierre rose, and spoke without 
preparation. He said that it was not fanaticism which 
was the cause of their miseries; fanaticism was dead : 
‘it ig supposed that the Convention, by accepting 
civie offerings, had proscribed the Catholic worship ; 
no, the Convention has not taken this rash step, and 
it never will; its intention is to maintain the freedom 
of religious worship: it will not permit peaccable 
ministers to be persecuted: priests have been de- 
nounced far having said mass;. they will only say it 
the longer, if we try to prevent them; and he who 
would prevent them is more of a fanatic than he who 
says mass.—There are men who would go further, 
who, under the pretext of destroying superstition, 
would make a sort of religion of atheism; every phi- 
losopher, every individual, may adopt on these mat- 
ters what opinion he pleases; whoever would wish to 
impute such opinion to him as a crime, is a madman ; 
but the public man, but the legislator, would be a 
hundred times madder, if he should adopt such a 
system: the National Convention abhors it.—It will 
perhaps be said that I am narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
a fanatic: I have already said that I am not speaking 
as an individual, as a philosopher with a system, but 
as a representative of the people: atheism is aristo- 
cratic; the idea of a Great Being, who watches over 
oppressed innocence, and who punishes triumphant 
crime, is altogether popular. (Loud applause. )—Since 
I was at college, I have been but an indifferent 
Catholic; but I have never been a cold friend, nor a 
faithless defender of humanity: I am only the more 
attached to the moral and political notions which I 
have expounded to you: if Ged did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent him: I speak in a tribune 
where the shameless Guadet dared to make it a charge 
against me that I had uttered the word Providence.” 
The speech is long and worth reading. Robespierre 
at present went no further than to move that a scrutiny 
should be made, in order to discover and drive away 
the agents of foreign powers, who might have got into 
the society, and to renew the committees of the society : 
and his motion was carried. 

The Hébertistes were disconcerted, but they had 
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still hopes of victory; and on the 23rd of November 
the Commune ordered all the churches to be closed, 
and the priests to be under surveillance, On the 2ist 
of November, Romme, who was a religious man, 
succeeded Laloi as president of the Convention; and 
the getters up of mummeries had no disposition to 
appear before him. On the 26th, Danton, who had 
returned to Paris, moved that there should be no more 
anti-religious farces before the Convention; and that 
the Committees of Public Safety and Public Security 
should speedily report upon what was called the con- 
spiracy of the foreigner, and on the means of giving 
vigorous action to the provisional government. He 
said: ‘‘ If we have not honoured the priest of error 
and of fanaticism, neither have we intended to honour 
the priest of incredulity : we wish to serve the people.” 
He also said: ‘‘ We have not annihilated superstition 
in order to establish the reign of atheism.” Robes- 
pierre had given notice of a communication to the 
Jacobins, which made Chaumette and the Commune in 
a hurry to repeal their order of the 23rd of November. 
This was done on the 28th, and Chaumette led the 
way by a clumsy apology for his proceedings.* Robes- 
pierre had beaten Chaumette and his faction. 

Robespierre again addressed the Jacobins on the 
various causes of the disorders in France, and on the 
means of agitation; one of which, he said, was the 
intolerance of the so-called philosophical party: ‘*‘ We 
will not allow,” he said, ‘‘ the standard of persecution 
to be raised against any form of worship, nor religious 
quarrels to take the place of the great cause of liberty 
which we are defending.” lébert was alarmed, and 
he made his recantation at the Jacobins, in terms that 
would have suited a good Christian. But the struggle 
was not yet over. The Commune, led by Chaumette, 
tried another move. To strengthen themselves against 
the Convention, under the pretext of supporting it, 
the Communal council resolved to call together all the 
members of the revolutionary sections of Paris, except 
two, who should be left in cach section to look after ° 
affairs ; and that the members should meet the council- 
gencral, Hitherto the sections had communicated 
directly with the Gommittee of General Security of the 
Convention; but thé Council, seeing that its power 
was on the wane, was desirous of bringing the sections 
to act with them. The Convention anticipated the 
Council, and annulled the order for the meeting of the 
members of the Revolutionary Committees with the 
Council of the Commune. On the 4th of December 
the Revolutionary Committees met at the Hotel de 
Ville ; and Chaumette was obliged to request them to 
withdraw. 

It was wise policy, it was necessary to put an end 
ta the madness of the atheistic party, or the force of 
France would have been paralyzed, and the enemy 
would have triumphed over a people distracted by 
religious quarrels and political quarrels at the same 


* The requisitoire of the procureur is curious., ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxx., 287. : 
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time, Op the 5th of December, Robespierre proposed 
im the name of the Committee of Public Safety, the 
« answer of the National Convention to the manifestos 
oi the kings who were leagued against the Republic ;” 
and it was adopted. The answer is not a piece of any 
merit; but it declared that the ‘‘ French people and 
tneir representatives respect the liberty of all forms 
of worship, and proscribe none.” A few days after 
Robespierre spoke again: his object was to obtain 
a decree from the Convention which should empower 
the Committee of Public Safety to protect the freedom 
of religious worship; and he succeeded. The Hé- 
bertistes hated and feared the man who had checked 
their wild career, and even the tolerant men of the 
materialistic party were offended; but nobody dared 
to attack Robespierre. His revolutionary consistency 
was beyond suspicion; and the influence which’ he 
exercised in the purification of the Jacobins showed 
that his power there was undiminished. Danton was 
attacked at the Jacobins: Robespierre defended him, 
and the Hébertistes failed here also. But they sunk 
still lower in opinion, when Hébert, on the 11th of 
December, being called on to purify himself, denied 
his atheism, and declared that ‘in his journal he 
preached to the country-folks that they should read 
the Gospel, which he considered to be an excellent 
book of morals, and that a man should follow all its 
maxims in order to be a perfect Jacobin; Christ he 
considered to be the founder of popular societies.” 
Hébert’s abjuration was accepted. The ordeal was 
applied to all the members: every man’s conduct was 
examined. Billaud-Varennes and Robespierre were 
admitted amidst tumultuous applause. The turn of 
the Prussian baron, Anacharsis Clootz, came. When 
he was asked his country, he replied, “I am of 
Prussia, a future department of the French Republic.” 
Robespierre said, ‘‘ Can we consider a German baron 
to be a patriot? Can we consider a man to be a 
sans-culotte.who has an income of more than a hundred 
thousand livres? Cun we consider a man to be a 
republican who lives only with bankers and the coun- 
ter-revolutionists, the enemies of F - ?”” Robespierre 





overwhelmed the poor baron wi use, reproached 
him with his extravagant opinions, his notion of a 
universal Republic: he charged him with having con- 
certed with Gobel the scandalous scene of the abjura- 
tion. He ended thus: ‘‘ Clootz is a Prussian: I 
have given you a sketch of his political life: Pro- 
nounce.” This furious assault was followed by a 
proposal to erase from the lists of the Jacobins all 
nobles, bankers, and foreigners; which was adopted 
and executed forthwith, by expelling Baron Anacharsis 
Clootz, one of the chief pillars of the Hébertistes. 
Camille Desmoulins was protected by Robespierre and 
his own submissive explanation. Danton, Panis, and 
other less-known personages, were admitted. 

There was division in the Mountain; and the 
Committee of Public Safety was indirectly attacked. 
There was a party in the Convention, some of them 
knaves and afraid of detection; others who regretted 
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the foes of that power which they had put in the hands. 
of the Committee of Public Safety: some might be 
their honest enemies; but they were few. To antici- 
pate this party, Robeapierre formed a plan, which he 
proposed to the Jaeobins on the 14th of December ; 
that the suppléans, as they came to the Convention, 
should give their opinion on the events of the Revo- 
lution, so that their true character might be known. 
He said that there were men on the Mountain who had 
ascended its summit only to hold out a hand to the 
traitors who were plunged in the mire of the, Marais. 
Romme moved on the 15th of December, in the Con- 
vention, that every suppléant, who came to replace a 
deputy, should make a profession of faith on the events 
of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, and the 2! st of 
June, 179f, the trial of Marat. The measure was 
carried, but immediately after repealed, on the motion 
of Thibaudeau. This was a check to the Committee 
of Public Safety, and to Robespierre and the Jacobins. 
Robespierre wished to purge the Convention as he was 
purging the Jacobins, to bring together men of one 
mind, to secure the Revolution by having one opinion. 
Bourdon de l’Oise complained of the ministers: he 
would have no ministers. Robespierre supported the 
ministers, for they were entirely dependent on the 
Committee of Public Safety. Bourdon next attacked 
the department of war for the bad choice of agents of 
all kinds. Bouchotte, the minister, was the special 
object of Bourdon’s enmity. The Committee of Public 
Safety was represented as tolerating all the violent 
measures of the functionaries whom it had named. 

The attack on the minister of war was still continued 
in the Convention, and it was resolved that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety should within three days pre- 
sent a report as to the suppression of the executive 
council. Fabre d'Eglantine roused the indignation of 
the Convention against Maillard, the murderer of Sep- 
tember, ‘‘ whom the minister of war had contrived 
to get out of prison, where the Committee of General 
Security had lodged him, and who at that moment was 
invested with terrible powers:” he also denounced 
Vincent, and moved that he be put snder arrest. 
Ronsin was added to the number. All three were 
arrested. The party in the Convention, whom some 
have called the Dantonistes, had no general object in 
thus attacking the Hébertistes, whose atheistic demon- 
strations they had encouraged. They were either 
afraid of being attacked themselves, or dreaded the 
exposure of their own misdeeds. Vincent and the 
revolutionary army were guilty of even more than 
Fabre laid to their charge; but Fabre was not th 
man to accuse them. The Committee of Publie Safety 
defended Vincent, Ronsin, and Maillard, and they 
were finally set*at liberty. The Committee was re- 
solved to maintain its power; and in fact there was no 
other that could maintain itself. The powers of the 
Committee expired on the 10th of December, and they 
were not renewed for several days; a fact significant 
of the opinions of the Convention. The pores of the 
Committee were continued. 
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. The news of the recovery of Toulon reached Paris 
on the 84th.of December; and this success strength- 
ened the Committee of Public Safety: the power of 
the Convention was on the eve of passing into other 
hamis.: Ais soon as the surrender of Toulon to the 
English waa known, Barras and Fréron, the represen- 
tatives with the army of the Alpe, had ordered general 
Branet to despatch « division to recover the place; but 
Branet refused, and this was the chief cause which 
brought him to the scaffold. Upon Brunet’s refusal 
they got together the garrisons of the coast, to the 
nutnber of about 4,000 men, under general Lapoype, 
who posted himself at Sollies, north-east of Toulon. 
Cartaux dislodged the English from the gorges of Olli- 
oules, on the north-west of Toulon, the only point by 
which the place can be approached from the interior. 
The heights of Malbousquet, of Cape Brun, and of 
Cape Eguillette, which is at the entrance of the smaller 
roadstead, were atrongly fortified, and in possession of 
the enemy. During September and October, Toulon 
was kept in a kind of blockade on the land side, but 
no vigorous measures were taken. At the end of No 
vember, general Dugommier took the command in chief 
of the besieging forces, and he had about 30,000 men, 
of whom a third were recruits. It was resolved to 
attack Malbousquet, the English redoubts on the 
heights to the west of Eguillette, and the hill of Faron, 
while a demonstration was to be made against Cape 
Brun: and in order to be protected against all sallies 
from the place, the valleys which lie between the hills 
of Piécagas, Arénes, the Gaux, and La Goubran, were 
closed by a line of circumvallation. A young officer, 
named Bonaparte, who had been recommended by 
Salicetti, and made chef de bataillon, fixed a battery 
on the hill of Arénes, and began firing on fort Mal- 
bousquet. On the 30th of November a body of troops, 
chiefly English, made a sally: one division took the 
hill of Ar&nes, and spiked the guns; and another 
advanced towards Ollioules; but they were finally 
beaten off, and general O’Hara was taken prisoner. 
On the arrival of general Laharpe with reinforce- 
ments, the republicans attacked the redoubt on the 
high ground of Eguillette, which the English called 
Little Gibraltar, on the night of the 16th of December, 
in the midst of a violent storm. The commissioners 
‘of the Convention, Salicetti, Robespierre the younger, 
Ricord, and Fréron, animated the soldiers by their 
presence, The redoubt was scaled, in spite of a mur- 
derous discharge of artillery, and after an obstinate 
resistance the place was taken. The next day the 
republicans were in possession of the forts of Eguil- 
lette and Balaguier. On the 18th, Malbousquet and 
other forts were evacuated. The enemy now resulved 
to retire from Toulon, though the plfice had not yet 
been bombarded, and the Toulonnuis alone might 
have made a formidable resistance, On the night of 
the 18th, pursuant to the instructions of Lord Hood, 
as it is said, the arsenal of Toulon was set on fire, the 
mast- house, the stores, and some of the French ves- 
sels. There were thirty-one French vessels of the line 


in Toulon when it was surrendered to the English, and 
twenty-five frigates. Of these, sixteen ships of the line 
and five frigates were entirely burnt or greatly damaged. 
Three ships of the line and six frigates were carried off 
by the English; three frigates fell to the share of the 
Sardinians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans; five ships of 
the line were sent on a mission to the French ports 
in the Atlantic; seven ships of the line and eleven 
frigates remained untouched. While their allies were 
deserting them, and the army of the Republicans was 
ready to enter the city, thousands of the wretched 
inhabitants crowded to the water-side to take refuge 
in the ships of the foreigners. Many perished in the 
sea, but a great number were conveyed by boats to the 
vessels, It was a night of darkness, of conflagration, 
and horror; a warning to all nations not to admit 
a foreigner to interfere in their quarrels. On the 19th 
of December the republican army entered Toulon with 
the guillotine ; and the representatives uf the people, 
in spite of the entreaties of Dugommier, began their 
sanguinary executions.* When the courier passed 
through Lyon on his way to Paris, with the news of 
the capture of Toulon, Fouché sent a letter by him 
to Collot d’Herbois, who was now at Pgris; and this 
letter was read to the Convention by Barrére. It is 
undoubted evidence, in addition to abundant other 
evidence, that the Convention permitted the massacres 
to go on: and it is a complete answer to Fouché’s 
subsequent assertion, that he was an unwilling agent 
of their atrocities. ‘‘ We too, my friend, have contri- 
buted to the capture of Toulon, by carrying conster- 
nation among the cowards who have entered there, 
by showing to them thousands of the carcases of their 
accomplices.—Adieu, my friend; tears of joy fill my 
eyes; they inundate my soul.—P.S. We have only one 
way of celebrating the victory; we send this evening 
two hundred and thirteen rebels under the fire of the 
lightning.” The Convention changed the name of 
Toulon into Port de la Montagne, and declared that 
nothing should be left standing except the buildings 
necessary for the service of the army and the navy .¢ 
During the months of November and December 
there were no de@siye operations in the North. The 
prince of Coburg had his head-quarters at Mons; the 
prince of Hohenlohe at Condé; and Clairfayt at 
Tournay. Generals Colloredo and Beaulieu held the 
fronticrs of Luxembourg. The English and Hano. 
verian armies had their head-quarters at Gand; and 
the Hollanders were in Riége. Jourdan’s army was 
in three divisions; one near Lille, another between 
Bouchain and Cambrai, and a third held the camp 
of Rosendal in front of Dunkergue, and that of 
Hondtschoote. Pichegru commanded the army of the 


* “ All the officers of the marine are exterminated.” 
Letter of Salicetti, Ricord, Robespierre the younger, Fréron, 
and Barras, of the 20th of December, to the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

t There are many particulars about the capture of Toulon 
in a work entitled ‘ Essais Historiques, &c., sur l'état de la 
France au 14 Juillet, 1804,’ p. 161, &c., by M. de Fonvielle, 
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Rhine, and Hoche that of the Mosel. The operations 
of these two armies are matter for a military history. 
At the close of December the allies were driven from 
the French territory, and the French again occupied 
part of the Palatinate. The capture of Lyon and 
Toulon, and the defeat of the Austrians at Castel- 
Gineste (24th of November) by Masséna, gave the 
Republic security on the side of the Alps. On the 
Western Pyrenees the French occupied a position 
near the river Bidasoa. On the Eastern Pyrenees, 
they found an obstinate resistance from the Spaniards, 
and the close of the campaign was unfavourable to the 
Republic. The French retired to their camp of Union, 
occupying a line which extended from Cabestani to 
Perpignan, Toulouges, and Thuir. 

The Vendéans, after crossing the Loire on the 19th 
of October, were in a strange country, and ill-provided. 
Henri Larochejacquelein was their commander. Still 
they were in considerable force, and they seized 
several places on the right bank of the Loire. On the 
22nd of October they took Laval; and, as the Repub- 
lican accounts say, shot all the patriots whom they 
could seize. This success induced some thousands 
of Bretons tosjoin the Vendéans; and early in Novem- 
ber, Fougéres, Dol, and Avranches, were in the pos- 
session of the rebels. This was their last success. 
Their design was to secure a place on the coast, and 
thus to open a communication with England and the 
emigrants. Ten officers of the navy, who had been 
parties to the surrender of Toulon to the English, 
landed from'a French frigate at Rochefort, in Novem- 
ber, to concert a traitorous scheme; but they were 
seized and handed over to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Just at this time the Vendéans attacked Granville on 
the 14th of November, but they were obliged to raise 
the siege. If they had taken Granville, they would 
probably have had the support of the English ships 
which were cruising off Jersey. After a battle at Dol, 
the Vendéans determined to recross the Loire. But 
after first making a fruitless attack on Angers, they 
retired by La Fléche to Mans, of which they took 
possession. Here they were fallen upon by the Re- 
publicans, both in the town and utside, and also 
hemmed in by Westermann, who had been restored 
to his command. The Vendéan army was entirely 
dispersed. Soldiers, men, women, and children, were 
massacred: the number is unknown. ‘ The route 
of Mans,” says Madame de la Rochejacquelein, who 
had a narrow escape, ‘cost fifteen thousand persons 
their lives: it was not in the battle that most of them 
died: many were crushed to death in the streets of 
Mans; others, sick and wounded, remained in the 
houses, and were massacred ; some died in the ditches 
and in the fields; a considerable number followed the 
road to Alencon, where they were taken and led to the 
scaffold.—Such was the deplorable affair of Mans, 
where the Vendéan army received a mortal blow; it 
was inevitable: the day on which they quitted the left 
bank of the Loire with a whole people of women, 
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country, without knowing which road to take, and at 
the beginning of winter, it was easy to see that we 
should end with this terrible catastrophe."* La- 
rochejacquelein crossed the Loire at Ancenis with some 
of his men, but the rest were attacked and fled to 
Savenay, where- they were cut to pieces on the 22nd 
of December. The isle of Noirmoutier, to which 
Charrette and D’Elbée escaped, was taken on the 3rd 
of January, 1794. D’Elbée, who was dying, was 
carried to the place of execution, and shot in a chair. 
The war might be considered at an end, but the 
“infernal columns” and Carrier still carried death and 
destruction through the miserable country, which had 
been the scene of insurrection, 

Carrier, a native of Auvergne, and a member of 
the Convention, had been sent to Nantes to restore 
the patriotism of the West; and after the overthrow 
of the royalists, he commenced a career of slaughter 
to which there is no parallel in history. Hundreds 
of the royalists, men, women, and children, had been 
shot, or perished in other ways, after the complete 
rout of the Vendéans; but this did not satisfy Carrier. 
He formed a body of villains under the name of the 
Company of Marat, who were his guards, for he was 
a coward, and his executioners. Carrier often kept 
out of the way himself, surrounded by women and 
parasites. A man named Lambertye, whom he created 
adjutant-general, was his willing tool, and emptied the 
prisons by a general massacre, while the agents o1 
Carrier filled them again. All commerce was sus- 
pended; merchants and traders were imprisoned, and 
their property seized. ‘*‘ We must do this justice to 
Carrier,” said Jullien (the son) in a letter to Robes- 
pierre, ‘‘ that he has crushed négociantisme, and thun- 
dered with energy against the mercantile, aristocratic, 
and federalist spirit ;+ but since this he has made 
terror the, order of the day even against the patriots 
themselves, and seems to have designedly set about 
making himself dreaded by them.—By an unheard-of 
proceeding he closed for three days the sittings of 
a Montagnard Society ; and commissioned an insolent 
secretary to receive the deputations of the popular 
socicty.” Hundreds of priests were put to death, 
many of whom were guilty of no other crime than 
wearing the priestly dress. But the ordinary means 
of destruction were not rapid enough. Carrier had 
the bottoms of boats fitted with trap-doors, which could 
be opened downwards, and he placed his victims in 
them under pretence of transporting them to another 
place; when the treacherous doors were opened, the 
prisoners were plunged into the water. The following 
is one of Carrier’s letters to the Convention, dated the 
28th of November, 1793: ‘‘ The apostolate of reason, 
enlightening, electrifying every mind, raises it to the 
level of the revolution; prejudices, superstition, fana- 
ticism, everything is dispersed before the torch of 
philosophy: Minée, late bishop, now president of the 


* «Mém. de Mde, de la Rochejacquelein,’ p. 339. 
tT ‘ Papiers Inédits,’ &c., iii, 46, 
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department, has attacked, in a very eloquent discourse, 
the errors and the crimes of the priesthood, and has 
abjured hie office ; flve curés have followed his example, 
and have paid the same homage to reason: an event 
of another kind seems to be adapted to diminish their 
number; ninety of those whom we call refractory 
" were shut up in a boat on the Loire; I have just 
learned, and ‘the news is quite correct, that they have 
all perished in the river.” He treated that as an 
accident which was done by his own order. But he 
soon threw off all disguise, and went himself to be the 
spectator of these drownings (noyades). These atro- 
cious crimes were committed for many weeks. Some- 
times a male and female, stripped of their clothes, 
a priest and a nun, were tied together face to face, 
suspended by ropes under the arms, and finally plunged 
into the river. All this was known to the Convention, 
but they did not interfere. Jullien (the son) wrote 
several letters to Robespierre and his father, in which 
he exposed the infamous proceedings of Carrier. In 
a letter to Robespierre, dated from Tours, Jullien says : 
‘“ I promised thee sume details, my dear friend, about 
Carrier and Nantes: I shall inform the Committee 
of the evil which I have seen: the Committee will be 
eager to remedy it: three plagues, pestilence, famine, 
and war, threaten Nantes: there have been shot near 
the town a countless number of royalist soldiers; and 
this mass of dead bodies piled together, added to the 
pestilential exhalations from the Loire all-polluted 
with blood, has corrupted the air.” He urged that 
Carrier should be recalled, and be was recalled by the 
Committee of Public Safety, but not punished. His 
just judgment was deferred. On the 21st of February, 
Carrier presented himself at the Jacobins to undergo 
the scrutiny. Collot d’Herbois was his sponsor, and 
passed an eulogium on the courage and patriotism of 
Carrier. Robespierre and the Mountain have been 
reproached for not punishing Carrier, but Robespierre 
was not strong enough to send Carrier to the scaffold. 
That he had the good-will to make short work with 
him and Collot d’Herbois, is probable enough. 

* To omit all Mention of the atrocities committed by 
the representatives from the Convention in various 
parts of France, might be interpreted into a design to 
disguise them; and yet in fact they are matters of less 
historical importance than many others which the 
limits of this work exclude. The particular description 
of such atrocities might gratify the taste of those who 
delight in a tale of blood, true or false; and many 
of the incidents in the French Revolution, which those 
who read only to pass time, devour so greedily, are 
only the embellishments of writers of Mémoires, which 
appear again In writers of history fresh giJt and coloured. 
The mission of Tallien to Bordeaux is the subject of 
a chapter by Senart. Some of the facts, he says, are 
derived from the lettérs of Tallien : others he must have 
got from hearsay. Tallien, one of the very worst men 
that the Revolution vomited forth, played the tyrant 
in Bordeaux, like Verres in Sicily. He exacted money 
to a large amount from persons who were in prison : 
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he destroyed commerce; he arrested in one night all 
the principal merchants in Berdeaux, and sequestrated 
their goods, books, and correspondence. He lived in 
luxury while the people were starving: he shut up the 
clubs when he was not pleased with them. He had 
the guillotine set up opposite to his own window, from 
which he witnessed the execution of Biroteau, and many 
others of his victims. The following picture is exag- 
gerated: ‘‘ By the side of the dead, and even over 
their bodies, and also over those of men suffering and 
expiring from want, rolled the car of Tallien, in which 
Cabarus, called Donna Theresia, rode with her lover 
in pompous state, courier before, courier behind: 
Cabarus wore a red cap: Tallien often rode in an open 
carriage, and Cabarus, known as a prostitute, appeared 
as a goddess; in one hand she held a pike, and the 
other she laid on the shoulder of the representocrat 
Tallien.” (Senart.) This woman, Cabarus, was tho 
daughter of a Frenchman who had settled in Spain. 
She was married to Monsieur Fontenay, who was 
under arrest. Tallien found her at Bordeaux, and, 
like a new Antonius, he was enslaved by the beauty 


‘and the charms of the young Spaniard. Senart accuses 


her of keeping a regular office for selling*°pardons. It 
is not charged against her that she was cruc]. She 
afterwards became the wife of Tallien, and assembled 
around her a brilliant society in the ‘‘ gilded saloons” 
of Paris.* 

Maignet drenched with blood the valley of the 
Rhone. In a letter to Couthon he said, ‘J make 
the number of those who have been arrested amount 
to twelve or fifteen thousand.” He asked permission 
to establish a revolutionary tribunal; for if he must 
send all the prisoners to Paris, in obedience to the 
decree of the Convention, it would require an army 
to convoy them. ‘ Besides,” he said, ‘“‘ we must 
strike terror, and the blow in fact only strikes terror 
when it is inflicted before the eyes of those who have 
lived with the guilty.—Thy sugar, thy coffee, thy 
olive oil,” he continues, ‘are on the road: thou wilt 
receive all in a few days—remember me to thy dear 
half; a kiss for thy little Hippolyte.”+ In a letter 
to Payan, then a national agent, Maignet writes like 
a man deeply impressed with the importance of his 
mission, and anxious to discharge his duty,—“ by 
satisfying the vengeance of the people.” He begged 
Payan to name to him “a dozen true republicans, men 
of morals and probity.” He wanted some of them for 
his revolutionary tribunal, and to employ others, in 


* Thibaudcau, ‘Mém.,’ i., 131. Talhen says, In a letter 
to Robespicrre, June 13, 1791: ‘ Ask of those who know 
Bordeaux, what my conduct has been in this commune: 
they will tell thee that energy, prudence, and justice, have 
presided over all my operations.” The hypocrisy of thus 
letter is disgusting. Tallien attempted to throw the blame 
of the atrocitics of Bordeaux on young Jullien ; and Louvet s 
worthless ‘Mémoires’ have perpetuated this absurd false- 
hood. See the letter of Jullien at the end of the ‘Mémoires 
of Louvet,’ Paris, 1823, 

f ‘ Papiers Inédits,’ &c., ii., p. 338. 
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case of need, as national agents. 
carries this letter will wait for thy answer.” * Maignet 
wished to ‘* purge the soil and the constituted autho- 
rities, of the federalists, of the knaves who dishonour 
them.” So earnest was he, that he sent his sccretary, 
Lavigne, to Paris; who addressed a letter to Robes- 
pierre, written in a tone of adulation, and pressing him 
to attend the Committee of Public Safety, where this 
matter of the revolutionary tribunal way to be dis- 
cussed. Two days afterwards, Lavigne wrote to 
Couthon, to urge for a decision, and he said that 
“he would wait at the door to learn from him when 
he came out, if any decision had been made.”’ The 
inference is, that the Committee were not very eager 
about this matter, and particularly Robespierre. At 
last all seems to have been settled to Maignet’s satis- 
faction, and a letter from Juge, member of the Com- 
mittee of Surveillance of Valréas, to Payan, informed 
him, ‘‘ that the holy guillotine was going daily.” In 
another letter he says that Muaignet ‘‘ had done the 
greatest good.’ In a third he says, ‘“* Maignet works 
day and night to improve the department; and when 
he goes he will carry with him the regret of all who 
know him: to all appearances, more than three thou- 
sand heads will fall in this department.” 

The minister of death jn the north was a priest, 


The answer is in the * Papiers Inédits,’ &c., ji., p. 354, 
and a lette: from Payan to Robespierre about this matter, 


p- 352. There are othcr letters on the subject in the col- the nasive ferocity of his savage temper. 
‘believes that the truly humane and sincere minister 


lection. 


“ The courier who | Joseph Lebon, a native of Arras, the birth-place of 


Robespierre, and once vicar of Vernoi, neay Beaune, 
where he is said to have had the character of a man 
of piety and strict morals. He became an ardent 
revolutionist, took the constitutional oath, and finally 
abdicated his ecclesiastical functions, and married. 
Being elected to the Convention, and known for his 
republican sentiments, he was sent by the Committee 
of Public Safety to purge the frontier departments of 
Nord and Pas de Calais. His measures were so mild 
that he was denounced at the Jacobins, recalled to 
Paris, and reproved. One reproof wes enough for 
him. He returned to his mission a furious and insa- 
tiable murderer. He was apparently a man with 
a weak head, made still weaker by a wild fanaticism ; 
but fear, the great moving principle of the Reign 
of Terror, may have worked on a disposition which 
was naturally sanguinary, and might never have been 
developed if he had continued in his function of an 
humble priest. So true it is that few men’s true cha- 
racter is well known: it is opportunity which shows 
what men really are. Elevation to high rank and 
station bring out the insolence that lurked beneath the 
obscurity of a‘low condition. Wealth and the means 
of indulgence do not so much corrupt, as show that he 
who knows not how to use them well, was temperate 
and frugal, only because he was poor, Power, the 
most intoxicating, the most trying of the gifts of 
fortune, revealed under the garb of this austere priest 
Nobody 
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of religion can be changed into a wild beast, because 
he has given to him the power to destroy. The exe- 
cutions during Lebon’s mission at Arras and Cambray 
were made the more revolting by his brutal behaviour, 
his distegard of decency, his hypocrisy, his studied 
cruelty. An order of the Committee of Public Safety 
(80th Germinal, An 2) declared that “ the Committee 
of Public Safety being informed by the representative 
of the people, Lebon, of the important circumstances 
which render necessary the tribunal which had been 
established to repress conspirators, resolved that the 
said tribunal shall continue the exercise of its func- 
tions.” This was signed by C. A, Prieur, Robespierre, 
B. Barrére, and Billeud-Varennes, Thus Robespierre 
is convisted of being ‘directly an accomplice in the 
crimes of Lebon. ‘The answer of Lebon to the Com- 
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mittee of Public Safety begins thus: ‘‘ Your resolution 
te continue the functions of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal sitting in this commune (Arras) has been a 
thunderbolt to intrigue, moderantism, and aristocracy : 
the general Jaw for sending the conspirators from all 
parts of the Republic to Paris, had been interpreted 
by some villains here as a disapproval of the proceed- 
ings of the Tribunal and the rapidity of its judgments, 
but the courier, the happy courier is come: everybody 
was impatiently expecting him: I open the paquet, 
I read the resolution: a thousand cries of joy are 
raised, and patriotism resumes new strength.” * 


® This correspondence off chon, and other letters, are in 
the ‘ Papiers Inédits,’ &c., ni., 242. 
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THE HEBERTISTES AND DANTONISTES. 


Tue Jacobins have Jeft no history behind them, and 
they have had no historian. Those who destroyed 
Robespiefre and his adherents; attempted to throw on 
them the whole odium of the Reign of Terror; and the 
“trick of these notorious scoundrels has so far succeeded 
as to make Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon, appear 
guilty of all the excesses of the Revolution. St. Just 
and Lebas were sent on an extraordinary mission to 
Alsace, which is comprehended in the department 
of Bas-Rhin, where the frontier was exposed after the 
loss of the lines of Weissembourg. There were already 
other representatives of the people there. During the 
mission of St. Just and Lebas no blood was shed. 
There had been two executions at Strassburg before 
they came, and there were none after their arrival. 
Their conduct was resolute and arbitrary. Their 
words were few: they gave their orders, and they were 
obeyed.* They arrested and sent to Paris eight-and- 
twenty of the administrators of Bas Rhin upon a sus- 
picion of their communicating with the enemy ; and 
it is probable that their suspicions were ill-founded. 
They ordered the destruction of all the stone statues 
which were about-the ‘Temple of Reason ;’ but Monet 
the mayer covered them with boards, on which he 
fixed the public notices; and St. Just and Lebas 
winked at this evasion of their order, which ‘‘ was only 
a concession made to the demands of Hébertism.” 
They ordeféd the provisional establishment, in every 
canton or commune of Bas Rhin, of a school for 
gratuitous inetruetion in the Frenth Janguage: the 
department was ordered to supply the necessary money 
out of the forced lean on the rich, and to account to 
the ‘Convention. St. Just and Lebas are charged 


* A collection of the orders arrétés of St. Just and Lebas 
was given to the editors of the ‘ Hist. Parlem.’ by a son of 
Lebas, and is printed in vol. xxxi., 34, &e. 


with having caused the emigrations from Alsace, but 
unjustly. Another matter for which they were blamed, 
was the disgrace and imprisonment of Hoche, who had 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the army of the 
North and of the Mosel on the 4th of December, 1798. 
Hoche had succeeded in raising the blockade of Landau, 
and had taken Germersheim, Spires, ang Worms; but 
he had not followed the orders of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Complaints were made in the Con- 
vention of the arrest of the administrators of Bas Rhin, 
a measure which was executed with the view of pre- 
venting suspected treason; but there was no complaint 
against Carrier, Fouché, Collot d’ Herbois, and André 
Dumont, who informed the Convention, by a letter 
dated Ist January, 1794, that in the departments of 
Somme, Pas de Calais, L’Oise, “ the villains jhad 
mounted the cart, that samts had been burnt, and that 
at Boulogne the celebrated, most incomprehensible, 
and holy black Virgin had been reduced to ashes 
without any miracle.” On the Ist of January, 1794, 
old Marshal Luckner and the son of Custine were 
brought to the scaffold. 

The anti-religious mummeries were not yet finished. 
Towards the close of 1793 a stupid piece was produced 
at the Opera, in which a grand mass was sung for the 
purpose of ridicule; but this profanation was stopped 
by an order of the Committce of Public Safety, signed 
by Robespierre, Barrére, A. Prieur, Billaud- Varennes, 
R. Lindect, and Collot d’Herbois. The Dantonistes, 
as they are called, resumed their attacks in the Con- 
vention against the agents of the exceutive; and the 
bad state of the supplies for the army was the first 
ground of attack. Bourdon de |’Oise next proposed 
that a check should be laid on the employment of the 
public money : he affirmed that Bouchotte, the minister 


| of war, had taken 120,000 francs from the nativnal 
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treasury “to support a journalist whose name should 
not pollute that place.” He meant Hébert. Danton 
supported Bourdon, and it was decreed that “ no 
minister should take any money from the public 
treasury except by virtue of a decree made on the 
report of a committee.” Robespierre remarked on 
this decree, in his discourse upon Fabre d’Eglantine, 
that the armies would have wanted their proper sup- 
plies, if the Committee of Public Safety had not 
violated the decree in order to save the Republic.* 
After this, Philippeaux denounced Ronsin, Rossignol, 
and other agents of the ministry, for the conduct 
of the war in La Vendée. His accusation was referred 
to the Committees of Public™Bafety and General Secu- 
rity; a measure which greatly dissatisfied Robespierre. 

The Jacobins were busy with Camille Desmoulins 
and his ‘ Vieux Cordelier.’ Robespicrre said that he 
had formerly defended Camille, and friendship allowed 
him to do so; but he must now hold a different lan- 
guage: Camille had promised to abjure the political 
heresies, the erroneous propositions, which covered the 
pages of the ‘ Vieux Cordelicr:’ He said that Camille 
was a spoiled child, with a good disposition perverted 
by bad company: they should be severe against his 
numbers, which were such as even Brissot would not 
have avowed, and keep Desmoulins among them: but 
he moved that the numbers of Camille should be burnt 
before the society as an example. ‘‘ That is well said, 
Robespierre,” replied Camille, ‘ but I will reply to 
thee in Rousseau’s words: to burn is not to answer.” 
On this Robespierre read Camille a severe lesson. 
Camille said that Robespierre had seen the numbers, 
and that he had asked Robespierre’s advice as to the 
way in which he should go. Robespierre affirmed that 
he had only scen one or two numbers. Danton said 
a word for Camille, and it was agreed that numbers 4 
and 3 should be read before the socicty. The Jacobins 
might have found more amusement and instruction in 
those numbers than in their own debates. The tenor 
of number 3 was to stop the guillotine, and it recom- 
mended a Committee of Clemency. The fourth number 
contains a lively picture, chiefly from Tacitus, of the 
reigns of Terror at Rome. Robespierre said that it 
was useless to read the fifth number, “‘ for opinion 
could not fail to be fixed as to Camille: you sec in his 
works the most revolutionary principles by the side 
of maxims of the most pernicious moderantism.” The 
fifth number professes to state the sums that Hébert 


* Printed ‘ Hist. Parl.,’? xxx., 157. This discourse was 
written, but never delivered. It explams Robespierre’s 
views of the position of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
the twa parties opposed to it, “ one of which appeared inclined 
to an excess of energy, the other to weakness; factions mn 
appearance opposed, but in reality united by a tacit pact, 
the heads of which parties possessed the secret of directing 
them by the influence of foreign tyrants; factions which, by 
their mutual crimes, were reciprocally an exouse and a sup- 
port to one another, and by opposite roads tended to the 
saine end, ‘the destruction af the Republic and the ruin of 
Laberty.” 
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hed received from the minister Bonchotte;* and it 
contains Camille's defence of hig political conduct. On 
the 10th of January he was expelled from the Jacobins. 
But Robespierre still defended him, while he blamed 
him. He did not wish to part with hie old a and 
Camille was restored to the Jacobins. 

The 21st of January wae eo festival: it was the 
anniversary of the day on which the “tyrant” was 
beheaded, and was kept with due solemnity. The 
Convention accompanied a deputation af the Jacobina 
to the Place de la Révolution, just at the moment when 
four persons were mounting the scaffold. Bourdon de 
l’Oise complained of this the next day ia the Conven- 
tion, as a system devised to make the national repre- 
sentation appear like cannibals; and he moved, and it 
was carried, that the authors of this system should be 
sought after and punished. But the coincidence was 
accidental: executions were a daily occurrence, and 
it was a sudden resolve of the Convention to pay 
a visit to the Place de la Révolution. Bourdon was 
evidently aiming to bring the Committee of Public 
Safety into discredit. He carried a motion which 
required the Committee of Public Safety to examine 
the conduct of the minister of war, This encouraged 
the Hébertistes to try to induce the Jacobins to inter- 
fere in favour of Vincent and Ronsin, but Robespierre 
opposed them; and he‘ got a hearing for ohe of his 
discourses, which was against the British Government. ~ 
The Hébertistes now presented a petition to the Con-” 
vention in favour of Ronsin and Vincent, who, upon 
the report of the Committee of General Security, were 
released. Fabre d’Eglantine, upon whose motion they 
had been arrested, was in prison. Bourdon de |'Oise, 
Philippeaux, and Legendre, opposed the release of 
the prisoners; but Danton got up and recommended 
oblivion, and thus smoothed the way for a settlement 
of this question. 

The Convention were not solely occupied in quar- 
relling. They passed a decree for establishing a 
system of primary instruction, which contained many 
excellent provisions; another decree, on the proposal 
of Grégoire, for the composition of usefub elementary 
books; and a third for the establishment of a public 
library in every district, a measure which had been 
called for by the addresses of a great number of popular 
societies. 

On the 4th of February the Convention abolished 
slavery in all the French colonies: they declared that 
all men, without distinction of colour, who were domi- 
ciliated in the colonies, were French citizens, and 
should enjoy all the rights secured by the Constitution. 
Great Britain had not yet even abolished the slave- 
trade. In the midst of foreign war and domestic 
broils, the Committee of Public Instruction were 
obscurely pursuing their useful labours, Among the 
members were David, the painter, who wae dictator in 
the arts, and Fourcroy. The Committee was in daily 


* Bouchotte’s reply and criticiam of Thiers’ account of 
this affair is printed in the ‘ Hist. Parl,’ xxxi., 234. 
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communication with Daubenton, Lagrange, Monge, 
Prony, Corvisart, and other distinguished men. The 
school for the ‘deaf and dumb was under the care of 
Sicard; end Daubenton superintended the Jardin des 
Plantes. The brothers Thouin looked after the plants: 
Jussieu, Lamarck, and Fourcroy, taught there.* 

On the 5th of February, Robespierre, in the name 
of the Committee of Public Safety, read a report on 
the principles of political morality which ought to 
guide the National Corivention in the internal admi- 
nistration of the Republic. It will be judged by many 
people according to their passions and their prejudices: 
the selfish man will ridicule it; the fastidious man 
will sneer at some of the exaggerations; the honest 
and reflecting man will give it a careful perusal and 
its just censtire and praise. In this memorable docu- 
ment the ultra-revolutionists and the moderates might 
read their doom: Hébert’s was clearly shown, and 
Camille Desmoulins might see that the system of 
clemency which he was preaching in the ‘ Vieux 
Cordelier,’ would leave no clemency for him. Bishop 
Gobel, who had made a fool of himself, might see that 
he must pay the penalty on the scaffold; and Fouché, 
Tallien, Collot d’Herbois, and Carrier, that their 
punishment was only deferred. Robespierre’s own 
fate was in it: he must exterminate the ultra-revolu- 
tionists, of perish himself. Robespierre defended the 
Convention, the Committee of Public Safety, and the 
system of Terror: ‘ Terror is nothing but justice, 
prompt, severe, inflexible.—Indulgence for the royal- 
iste! say some; mercy for villains! no! Mercy for 
innocence, mercy for the weak, mercy for the unfor- 
tunate, mercy for humanity.”—‘‘ What,” he said in 
the beginning of the report, ‘is the end at which we 
are aiming? The peaceable enjoyment of Liberty and 
Equality, the reign of that eternal justice whose laws 
are graven, not on marble and on stone, but in the 
hearts of all men, even in the heart of the slave who 
forgets them, and of the tyrant who denies them.” — 
“The citizen must submit to the magistrate, the 
magistrate to the people, and the people to justice ; 
the principlé of justice is Equality and Fraternity.” 
The doctrine of Fraternity or brotherhood is only 
founded on Duty, which is therefore here implicd. 
‘‘ Here is the first manifestation of duty: everything 
is Christian in the ideas, though the word is not there. 
—There is no doubt a great distance between the 
conceptions of the Jacobin leader on morality and that 
which is the base of our doctrine, of us Frenchmen in 
the nineteenth century, which defines it as the sove- 
reign and absolute criterion in all things, which 
acknowledges and teaches that it is the law of God 
revealed by his son Jesus Christ ; but there is nothing 
affirmed in any part of Robespierre’ g report which is 
opposed to the Christian doctrine.” + This may be 
true, but there is no recognition of the Christian doc- 
trine. Robespierre was simply a deist. 


* Thibaudeau, ‘ Mém. sur la Convention,’ &c., is 73. 
T ‘ Hist. Parlem ,’ xxxi., p. 267. 
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The prisons of France were crowded with the sus- 
pected: the recommendation of Camille Desmoulins, 
in the ‘ Vieux Cordelier,’ was to open them: ‘* Open 
the prisons to those two hundred thousand citizens 
whom you call suspected, for in the Declaration of 
Rights there is no prison for suspicion; there are only 
prisons fur those who are under arrest: suspicion has 
no prisons, but the public accuser has; there are no 
suspected persons, there are only persons accused 
of crimes fixed by the law.” In a note Desmoulins 
added, that he did not propose that the doors should 
be thrown wide open, but that the four or six secret 
examiners, decreed by the Convention, should examine 
the suspected one by one, and restore them to liberty, 
if their release did not endanger the Republic. On 
the report of St. Just, made on the 26th of February, 
1794, the Convention decreed that the Committee of 
General Security should have power to release patriots 
who were confined, upon their giving a satisfactory 
account of their conduct since the Ist of May, 1789; 
the property of persons who were proved to be enemies 
of the Revolution was forfeited to the Republic, and 
they were to be confined until the peace, and then 
banished for ever. This report is directed against the 
faction of the indulgens, against the preachers of cle- 
mency. ‘‘ Revolutions,” says St. Just, ‘* proceed 
from weakness to audacity, and from crime to virtue: 
we must not flatter ourselves that we can establish 
a solid empire without difficulties ; we must carry on 
a long war against all pretensions; and as human 
interest is invincible, it is only by thé sword that 
the liberty of a people is established.”’—‘ You must 
acknowledge this principle, that he alone has rights 
in our country who has assisted in liberating it.” 
This was an attack on the doctrine of rights natural, 
inalienable, and imprescriptible. There was, he said, 
a revolutionary tribunal for the factious, prompt and 
speedy in its judgments ; ‘‘ the system of the Republic 
is bound to the destruction of aristocracy.” The 
report of St. Just, which was adopted by the Conven- 
tion, is a declaration of pitiless severity against the 
enemies of “liberty.” He said that he spoke in the 
sincerity of his heart; but mercy had no place in it. 

The late discourse of Robespierre emboldened the 
Lyonnais to denounce, at the bar of the Convention, 
Lapallu, one of the leaders of the Revolutionary 
army, an aide-de-camp of the representative Javogues, 
who recruited victims round Lyon, and sent them to 
Fouché. When Collot d’Herbois left Lyon, his agents 
continued to follow his example; and such were the 
atrocities committed, that the troops of the line in 
garrison at Lyon quarrelled with the revolutionary 
army. The Committee of Public Safety suspended 
Javogues, but he continued to act in spite of their 
order, until the Convention summoned him to Paris, 
and sent him to account to the Committee of Public 
Safety. But the Committee did not send him to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal: they must have sent Carrier, 
Fouché, and Collot d’Herbois too. The affair was 
overlooked; but Lapallu was sent to prison, and in 
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a few months executed, with Chaumette and bishop 
Gobel for his companions. The greater criminals 
escaped. Collot d'Herbois, on the evening of the 
26th of February, gave his own interpretation at the 
Jacobins to the measure of St. Just for releasing the 
patriots: * This,” he said, ‘‘ would give strength to 
the friends of liberty, who would be restored to their 
true element; they would plunge again into the 
revolution, to come out of it with new vigour.” This 
meant that such fellows as Lapallu should again com- 
mence their bloody career. Robespierre was ill, and 
not at the sittings of the Jacobins at the close of 
February, when Carrier underwent the scrutiny. His 
illness might be simulated to avoid a contest on the 
admission of Carrier. Whatever may be the cause, the 
Ilébertistes made use of the opportunity to attempt 
an insurrection, and the club of the Cordeliers was the 
centre of the movement. Carrier and Collot d’Herbois 
were ready to join Hébert and his party; but they 
soon saw that the Hébertistes had no power; and they 
withdrew in time, and left Hébert and his friends to 
their fate. In vain Hébert declaimed at the Cordeliers, 
on the 9th of March, against ‘‘the audacity of certain 
writers who Had dared to publish that the society 
aimed at a dissolution of the National Assembly, 
creating a schism betwecn it and the Jacobins, and 
thus overthrowing the basis of government.” The 
hand of power was upon him. St. Just, in the name 
of the Committee of Public Safety, made his report, on 
the 13th of March, ‘‘ on the factions of the foreigner, 
and on the conspiracy formed by them in the French 
Republie to destroy the Republican government by 
corruption, and to famish Paris.” Hébert and his 
crew were thrown into prison, and brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. They were twenty, and 
among them were Ronsin, Hébert, Vincent, Momoro, 
Kock a banquer and a Dutchman, Pereyra, Anacharsis 
Clootz, Proly, and a woman named Quetineau. Their 
trial was in the usual fashion, and the evidence as 
vague as usual. They were found guilty, all except 
a man named Laboureau, of a conspiracy to dissolve 
the National Convention, assassinate the members, 
seize the sovereignty of the people, and destroy the 
Republican government, in order to substitute for it 
a tyrannical power. There seems no reason to doubt 
that Hébert and his men were attempting an insurrec- 
tion; but the evidence proves nothing at all as to the 
charges on which they were convicted. Laboureau 
was merely a spy of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and was implicated in the charge that he might inform 
them of any communication between the prisoners in 
their prison. He addressed a report on these matters 
to the Committee, which was found among Robes- 
pierre’s papers, 

The arrest of Hébert, Vincent, and others, was 
joyful news to the prisoners in Paris. Pére Duchesne 
came bound hand and foot. Ronsin, who commenced 
his career by writing bad tragedies, was suspected by 
the prisoners of having had a design to clear the prisons 
by a tragedy like that of September. Momoro's wife, 
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who had atted the poddess of Reaion on“one oecasion, 
sorrowed in prison for her busband’s fate. Clots 
consoled his cottrpaniond, and ‘piedched his doctrines 
to the last, Pére Duchesne went to the scaffold 
amidst the curses of the crowd, and their contempt for 
his pnsillanimity. (24th of March.) 

The winter of 1798 and 1794 was a time of severe 
suffering for the poor. Perhaps there was not so much 
scarcity as want of the means“to purchase necessaries. 
There was enough for those who had money; and 
even in the prisons the rich could get what they 
wanted. The prison life is one of the characteristics 
of the period. A prison is essentially demoralizing, 
when it is merely a place of confinement in which 
people are shut up together with nothing todo. Yet 
many contrived to pass the time innocently, and to 
alleviate their sorrows by mutual sympathy and kind 
attention to the wants of others. Political prisoners 
were sometimes mingled with thieves, robbers, and 
forgers. New prisoners daily came; and daily were 
the old ones summoned before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, which was the short road to the scaffold. 
Young and old, rich and poor, nobles and men of mean 
estate— the prisons received all. There was no respect 
to persons. An old lady of eighty-four, her female 
companion, and her gardener, camé in one company. 
The prisoners often found their numbers increased by 
the very men to whose denunciations they owed their 
arrest, The journal of what daily occurred in the 
prisons presents a better picture than any generaliza- 
tion.* Some prisons were much better than others, 
both as for air and other conveniences. The Maison 
d’arrét des Carmes was ill-lighted: the windows were 
closed in the lower part, and the upper part had strong 
iron bars. The corridors had no ventilation, and were 
filled with the pestiferous smell of the privies. The 
men were ‘generally without cravats, with shirts and 
trowsers only, dirty, bare-legged, a handkerchief round 
their head, hair uncombed, and beard unshorn. The 
women wore a small wrapper. This dirty prison at 
one time contained the future empress of the French, 
the widow of general Beauharnais, afterwards the wife 
of Bonaparte. 

The scarcity was met by putting in execution the 
law of the maximum, which was passed on the 29th 
of September, 1793. On the 22nd of February, 1794, 
the Convention published a table of the maximum 
prices, which contains many curious regulations, and 
shows the rise in prices since 1790. As a statistical 
monument it is instructive. As an attack on liberty, 
in a matter which of all others should be left free, it 
has not the demerit of originality; for the emperor 
Diocletian established a maximum for all the Roman 
empire. To diminish the price of provisions, Le- 
gendre, though he was a butcher, proposed that the 
Convention should decree a civic fast. There was no 
decree, but there was a general abstinence observed 


* Maison d’arrét de Port-Libre, commonly called La 
Bourbe, itt the ‘Mézm. gur les Prisons,’ vol. ii, p. 1, &e, 
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voluntarily. The patriots of the capital had set the| the fall of the first a kind of triumph, in all which 
example of eating no meat. the Republic goes for nothing.” If Robespierre was 
The arrest, and condemnation of the ultra-revolu-| sincere, he believed in the existence of another faction, 
tioniats, of Hébert and his faction, brought on the | which it was necessary to destroy. If he was not, no 
ruin of the Dantonistes. Robespierre denounced the | hypocrisy is comparable to his. 
Hébertistes as having conspired to destroy liberty, and} The disbanding of the Revolutionary army on the 
he added, “All the factions must perish by the same | 27th of March, upon the report of Barrére, is evidence 
blow.” He made himself guilty of all the innocent | that the Committee of Public Safety was now opposed 
blood that had been shed by the Revolutionary Tri- | to some of the excesses that had disgraced their san- 
bunal by this declaration (15th March, 1794): ‘‘ The| guinary administration. It might be too, that they 
justice of the Revolutionary Tribunal, of this tribunal | were afraid of it. 
which hitherto has been as inexorable as impartial,| On the 31st of March, Tallien was president of the 
which has distinguished the guilty, and punished only | Convention. ‘‘ Citizens,” said Legendre, ‘‘ four mem- 
the guilty, terrifies these conspirators who call the | bers of this Assembly were arrested last night: I know 
people to rise againat the Convention.” Couthon said} that Danton is one of them; I know not the names 
that the evidence of a conspiracy was accumulating | of the rest: what matters it who they are, if they are 
in the hands of the Committee of General Security. | guilty? but I move that they be brought before the 
Robespierre prepared a report on the affair of Chabot, | bar, where you will hear them, and where they will be 
but like his report on the faction of Fabre d'Eglantine, | accused or acquitted by you—TI believe that Danton 
it was not accepted by his colleagues, which seems to | is as pure as myself, and I do not think that any man 
show that he was not yet all-powerful in the Committee | can reproach me with any act which is contrary to the 
of Public Safety. While this Committee was dis-| most scrupulous probity—I do not address any member 
cussing a new list of conspirators to succeed Hébert | of the Committees of Public Safety and General 
and his faction before the Revolutionary Tribunal, | Sccurity, but I have reason to fear that private hatred 
there was nothing but denunciation going on in the| and individual passions are depriving of their liberty 
Convention. Those who feared to be attacked tried | men who have rendered it the greatest, the most useful 
to save themselves by attacking tthers. Robespierre’s | services.” ‘‘ By the trouble, long unknown, which 
party was not inactive. On the 17th of March, St.| reigns in this Assembly,” said Robespierre, ‘‘ by the 
Just announced the arrest of Hérault Séchelles and | ayitation produced by the words of him who has just 
Simond, who were accused of complicity with the| spoken, it is easy to see that a great interest is in 
enemies of the Republic, and the Convention sanc- | question; that the question is, whether ‘certain men 
tioned the &rrest by a decree. On the 20th of March, | shall to-day prevail over our country: what then is 
while there was no member of the Committee of Public | this change in the principles of the members of this 
Safety in the Convention, a decree was passed for the | Assembly, which appears to show itself to-day, in the 
arrest of Héron, the principal agent of the Committce | principles of those, above all, who sit on a side which 
of General Security, which was a direct attack on the/| is proud of having always been the asylum of the most 
Committee. The Committee of General Security ran | intrepid defenders of liberty? Why is a doctrine 
to the Committee of Public Safety to aid in the rescue, | which a short time ago was considered crimina] and 
and Couthon and Robespierre were forthwith before | contemptible, reproduced to-day? Why was this mo- 
the Convention. ‘J know not Héron,” said Couthon, | tion, when it was made by Danton in favour of Bazire, 
‘‘] have never seen him—but the Committee of| Chabot, Fabre d’Eglantine, and rejected, why has it 
General Secugity has informed the Committee of Public | just now been favourably received by a part of the 
Safety that the Republic was indebted to Héron for| members of this Assembly? Why? Because the 
haying detected and reached the greatest conspirators, | question to-day is, whether the interest of certain 
and specially those whom their fortune made dan-| ambitious hypocrites shall prevail over the interest 
gerous ; and it was because he had shown so much | of the French nation.—Legendre appears not to know 
vigour in executing the decrees of the Convention and| the names of those who have been arrested: all the 
the orders of the Committee of General Security, that | Convention knows them: his friend Lacroix is among 
his arrest has been called for.” Robespierre said that | the prisoners. Why does he pretend to be ignorant 
he would not speak of Héron personally: he always | of it? Because he knows that he cannot defend 
affected to disregard individuals, and to look only to| Lacroix without shame. He has spoken of Danton, 
the general interest, As to Héron, the two committees | doubtless because he thinks that a privilege is attached 
had inquired of the public accuser, and ascertained | to this name: no, we will have no privilege; no, we 
that he had no charge to make against Héron; and | will have no idols: we shall see to-day whether the 
Robespierre proceeded in his usual way to treat the} Convention will break a false idol, long since rotten, 
general question of the danger of liberty and the con-| or whether in its fall it will orush the Convention and 
espiracies of factions, He may have believed what he| the French people-—I say whoever now trembles is 
said: ‘It is true that a faction which aimed at tearing | guilty, for never does innocence dread public surveil- 
in pieces the country, is near expiring ; but the other | lance.—Me too, me they have tried to alarm’; it has 
is not struck down; and this faction would, seck in| been attempted to make me believe that the danger 
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which threatens Danton might reach me.--I have been 
written to: the friends of Danton have sent me letters, 
have besieged me with their importunities: they have 
thought that the remembrance of a former acquaint- 
ance, that a past belief in false virtues might determine 
me to relax in my seal and my passion for liberty. 
Well then: I declare that none of these motives has 
touched my soul with the slightest impression—my 
life is for my country, my heart is exempt from fear ; 
and if I die, it shaJl be without reproach and without 
ignominy. I have seen in the flattery which has been 
addressed to me, in the concern of those who sur- 
rounded Danton, only signs of the terror which they 
felt, even before they were threatened. And I too, 
I have been the friend of Pétion: as soon as he was 
unmasked, I abandoned him: I have also been ac- 
quainted with Roland: he became a traitor, and I 
denounced him. Danton would take their place, and 
in my eyes he is but an enemy to his country.” 
Legendre shrunk with terror before Robespierre: his 
own life hung on a thread: he said that Robespierre 
little knew him, if he did not think him capable of 
sacrificing an individual to liberty. Legendre’s pro- 
posal was dropped; and St. Just walked into the hall, 
and read a long report, in the name of the two Com- 
mittees, after which the Convention passed a decree 
of impeachment against Camille Desmoulins, Hérault, 
Danton, Philippeaux, and Lacroix, who were charged 
with being accomplices of the duke of Orleans and 
Dumouriez, of Fabre d’Eglantine, and the enemies 
of the Republic, of being parties to the conspiracy for 
the restoration of the monarchy and the destruction 
of the national representation and the Republican 
government. The report of St. Just is full of vague 
declamation. The charges against Danton are such 
as a man might collect from the whole course of his 
revolutionary life, but in the particulars all is vague. 
It is not very easy to follow this man’s career, for with 
a great affectation of openness, and much good nature, 
he joined a large share of cunning, and much less 
courage than he has had credit for. He cared not for 
the revolution except as a thing to work for his advan- 
tage: he loved pleasure and enjoyment, had no per- 
sonal animosities, and was not cruel, though he was 
one of the men of September. The direct evidence of 
his dishonesty is perhaps less than will satisfy the most 
rigid rules of proof; but a conviction of his venality, of 
his want of all integrity, is irresistible, if any one will 
take the pains to track his tortuous course. The charges 
against him in the report may be true or false, his 
trial a mockery, and his condemnation and execution 
merely the vengeance of his implacable enemies: but 
his punishment was a just retribution.* 


¢ The evidence of Danton’s venality to the court, in Ber- 
trand de Moleville’s ‘Mém.’ (iii., 183,) is not conclusive, 
simply because Bertrand cdhinot be entirely trusted. The 
nature of this evidence has been sometimes mis-stated. If 
Bertrand told the truth, the evidence is complete. There is 
nothing rhore improbable in Danton being purchased than 
in Mirabeau. Lafayette’s evidence on Danton’s selling him- 
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Danton and fourteen others were before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal on the 2nd of April, 1794, and the 
three following days, Ex-capuoin Chabot, and the 
Freys, Bazire, Fabre d’Eglantine, Lacroix, Delaunay 
of Angers, Hérault Séchelles, Camille Desmoulins, 
Philippeaux, and Westermann, were among the num- 
ber. When Danton was asked his domicile, he said: 
“* It will soon be nowhere, and: my name in the Pan- 
theon.” To the question, What was his age? Des- 
moulins is said to have replied, “ I am thirty-three, 
(but he was thirty-four), the age of the sans-culotte 
Jesus, an age dangerous to revolutionists.”* It is 
impossible to form any conclusion from the trials before 
a Revolutionary Tribunal. There is neither precise 
charge, nor precise evidence: all is confusion. Danton 
was violent: he was like a wild beast caught in a 
trap. In his defence he lied on many points. There 
was an immense crowd in and round the court, and in 
all the adjoining streets. The windows were open, 
and Danton’s loudest sallies were heard even to the 
opposite side of the Seine. What he said was trans- 
mitted from one to another, and speedily circulated 
among the people outside. It was the last effort of 
a man struggling for his life, with some hope of excit- 
ing the populace. But his violence prejudiced his 
cause, and his enemies cut off all chance of a popular 
reaction by announcing the discovery of a tonspiracy 
in the prisons to save the Dantonistes and overthrow 
the Committee of Public Safety. ‘‘ At the commence- 
ment of the third day’s sitting,” says the report of 
the trial, ‘* Danton and Lacroix renewed their shame- 


self to the court is clear and precise. Danton and Lacroix 
are charged with forging assignats, and Senart (p. 96) affirms 
that there was proof of it. It is said that Danton died poor. 
Let the evidence go for what it is worth. But a man may 
die poor, either because he never had anything, or because 
he spent much; and Danton was fond of luxury. Danton 
played a great part in a revolution, in which the number 
of honest men was not great; and he is not one of the 
number. To make a great personage of him, a kind of hero, 
is ludicrous. After the 10th of August he displayed vigour 
on a few occasions, but his step is unsteaf@y, his course 
wavering, because he had no end to aim at. The crime of 
moderantism, for which he really suffered, is the evidence 
of the natural humanity of his disposition and of his want 
of steady purpose. If he had overthrown Robespierre in 
a struggle for clemency, he might have merited some respect. 
But he tamely allowed the Committee of Public Safety to 
lay their hand upon him, and forewarned of his danger from 
Robespierre, all he could say in his coarse way was, “ If J 
could believe it, I would eat his bowels out.”—" Five or six 
days after, this man so terrible, let himself be arrested like 
a child, and killed like a lamb.” (Thibaudeau, ‘ Méma.,’ 
i., 60.) 

* «Apercus Histeriques, &c. sur Cam. Desmoulins,’ pre- 
fixed to the edition of the ‘ Vieux Cordelier,’ Paris, 1825. 
The editors of the ‘ Vieux Cordelier’ have suppressed a pas- 
sage in one of the numbers, which was too offensive to _ 
religion to be printed; and those who wish to see it must 
consult the original edition. If Desmoulins did not make 
the answer contained in the text, it was just the kind of 
answer that he would have prided himself on. 
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less behaviour, and demanded, in terms far from 
respectful, that their witnesses should be heard ; it was 
obvious thet their object was to rouse the audience 
and to excite some movement in their favour.” To 
silence the accused, a decree of the Convention was 
read to them, which had been passed during the trial 
upon the report of St. Just. It declared that every 
person accused of a conspiracy, who should resist 
or insult the national justice, should forthwith be 
put hors des debats; he should no longer be heard. 
The public accuser told Danton and Lacroix that there 
was a crowd of witnesses against them, but conform- 
ably to the ordera of the Convention he should not 
call them, and that the accused must not reckon on 
having their witnesses heard; they would be tried on 
the written evidence only, and to this only they must 
confine their defence. They were all found guilty, 
and sentenced to die. 

Camille took with him to prison ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts’ and ‘Hervey’s Meditations,’ for which 
he was reproved by a fellow-prisoner, who was 
studying Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle.’ Hérault Séchelles read 
Rousseau. Danton talked to be heard. He had no 
true elevation of character. He raved incoherently on 
all subjects. Like Falstaff, he babbled about green 
fields. He found Thomas Paine* in prison, and 
wished him good-day in English, ‘ What you have 
done,” he said, “ for the happiness and liberty of your 
country, I have in vain attempted to do for mine; 
I have been less fortunate, but I am not guilty.— 
They will send me to the scaffold; well, my friends, 
I shall go merrily.” Chabot took a dose of poison, 
but his pains made him cry out, and the aid that he 
received only prolonged them. The condemned went 
to execution in one cart. Camille was so violent, that 
when he got to the scaffold he had torn nearly all his 
clothes off his back. ‘‘ Be quiet,” said Danton, “ and 
don't trouble yourself about the vile rabble.” Des- 
moulins recovered his courage before he submitted to 
the axe. ‘ This is the recompense,” he said, ‘‘ of the 
first apostle of liberty: the monsters who assassinate 
me, will not sfrvive long.” 

Camille had a young and affectionate wife, to whom 
he wrote several most tender letters from his prison. 
Robespierre was present at Camille’s marriage, and 


* I have written his name Payne hitherto, following the 
French authorities; but, as is well known, his name was 
Paine. Gouverneur Morris says that Paine had become a 
sot, and was very dirty in his person. He amused himself 
in prison “ with publishing a pamphlet against Jesus Christ.” 
‘ Life of Gouverneur Morris,’ by J. Sparks, ii., 393. 
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had always shown some liking for him: even up to 
the time of his arrest he was on friendly terms with 
him. Camille gave the signal for insurrection in Paris 
in 1789. He had much to answer for. His pam- 
phlets encouraged the violence of the people, and he 
received the name of Procureur de Ja Lanterne, of 
which he was proud. But he was soon alarmed at the 
consequence of his own preaching, and said that he 
was sorry to see the use of the lantern becoming s0 
common. He afterwards wittily remarked, that he had 
resigned his office in favour of Pére Duchesne. He 
made some amends in the latter part of his life. He 
was guiltless of the blood of September, and he died 
because he advocated clemency. He had neither fixity 
of purpose nor definite aim enough to entitle him to 
the name of a political man. His Republic was a vague 
phantom of Greece and Rome: his morality was none. 
As a writer he is inimitable in his kind; and amidst 
the enormous mass of rubbish which the Revolution 
produced, his journals will ever be read with pleasure 
for their wit and humour, their lively portraiture, their 
keen satire, generally free from ribaldry and grossness. 

About the close of April, a new batch of victims was 
sent to the scaffold, on a charge of conspiring against 
the liberty and security of the French people, and so 
forth, Among them were general Arthur Dillon, 
bishop Gobel, the notorious Pierre Gaspard Chau- 
mette, called Anaxagoras, the wife of Hébert, formerly 
a nun, and others. The widow of Camille Desmoulins 
was among them: Anaxagoras Chaumette, bishop 
Gobel, and Madame Desmoulins, involved in one 
charge of conspiracy is ludicrous. Madame Des- 
moulins’ death was an atrocious act of cruelty, for 
there was nothing that could be alleged against her, 
except that she had been the wife of Desmoulins. 
Hler mother, Madame Duplessis, is said to have 
written a letter to Robespierre; but if genuine, it 
was not in a strain to mollify his unfeeling heart. 
Whether he received it or not, is unknown. Pity and 
remorse were stifled in his bosom. If the husband 
was sacrificed as a political antagonist, the death of the 
wife was merely an act of cowardly hatred and impla- 
cable malice. Robespierre’s preaching was forgotten : 
‘“* Mercy for innocence, mercy for the weak, mercy for 
the unfortunate, mercy for humanity.” ® 


* There are some remarks about the Heébertistes and 
Dantonistes by Gouverneur Morris, then American ambas- 
sador at Paris. If his views are not just, they are worth 
reading, as the opinion of a foreigner who was an eye- 
witness. (Life, by J. Sparks, vol. ii.) 
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FRANCE, AND ITS’ REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE FESTIVAL OF THE SUPREME BEING. 


Tue great acts of the Revolution are not the suf- 
ferings of individuals. It is a trick of literary art 
to seize and expatiate on the tragic incidents, to 
exaggerate, to embellish them; to fix attention by 
decoration and glittering show, to reproduce a few 
striking situations, and to make the whole dramatic 
action subordinate. The good and bad of a great 
revolution, the events which are the source of happi- 
ness or misery to countless numbers, are lost in the 
tales, ten times told, of individual sorrows; and the 
lessons of history remain unproductive and sterile. 
If that great event which, in its consequences, has 
convulsed all Europe, is merely to furnish matter for 
an idle hour, a man had better read a romance. But 
the actual condition of society impels every reflecting 
man to consider what is the rea] significance of those 
events, which from time to time shake the social fabric 
to its foundations. If a political system is not based 
on justice, ft the idea of duty is lost among a people 
and those who rule, it is in the nature or constitution 
of things that disorder must arise. In France there 
was a rapid change from a system called a monarchy, 
to a system the basis of which was declared to be 
Liberty and Equality, and the Natural Rights of Man. 
The old system was intelligible; and what was bad 
in it was known to all. The new one had no founda- 
tion: it was conceived vaguely, as a thing must be 
that is incapable of a definite expression or formula: 
it was untried, full of hope and promise. But out 
of the contending elements of resistance to change, 
of fanaticism, ignorance, dishonesty and hypocrisy, 
came another tyranny, in a new shape. The monarchy 
left nothing behind it: it was a total wreck. France 
was stripped bare and naked, all save the tattered vest- 
ment of the faith of the great mass of the people in 
the religion of their ancestors. Even this threadbare 
garment the Hébertistes would have thrown off, and 
the Jacobins would not mend; it was enough for a 
decent covering, and they wanted no more. Bona- 
parte’s sagacity restored to France the Catholic wor- 
ship, and thus again called her to life. Most of the 
members of the Convention had no faith and no poli- 
tical knowledge: many had no sincerity. Those who 
were sincere, and held the faith of Rousseau, held not 
the faith of the people; and those who have not the 
faith of the people may work against them, but not 
with them or for them. The leaders of the Jacobins 
would put their will in the place of the will or opinion 
of all; and this must be done by force. But violence 
on\y rules by fear; it terrifies those whom itself fears, 
and, like all excess, at last it destroys itself. 

The gain to France from the Revolution was great ; 
but the price was dear—war, famine, and bloody death. 
But France had often suffered before, and got nothing 
for her sufferings. The wars, the taxation, and the 


persecutions, of Louis XIV. and X¥., inflicted ‘as 
much misery on the people of France as the Revolu- 
tion; and prepared the way for more. The penal code 
of finance in the matter of galt alone, uader the 
monarchy, was worse than al} the revolutionary de- 
crees about the suspects. Smugglers of salt armed 
and assembled to the number of five, in Provence, a 
fine of 500 livres and nine years ‘galleys: in the rest 
of the kingdom, death. Women, married and single, 
smugglers, first offence, a fine of 100 livres; second, 
500 livres; third, flogged and banished the kingdom 
for life: husbands responsible both in fine and body. 
Children smugglers, the same as women; fathers and 
mothers responsible, and in default of payment, flogged. 
About $400 persons were annually sent to the galleys 
for the breach of these salt laws: ‘‘ sufferers too ignoble 
to be known, a mass too indiscriminate to be pitied.”’* 

Three reports were made at the close of April, and 
at the beginning of May: one by St. Just, on General 
Police; one by Billaud-Varennes, on the Theory of 
Democratic Government; and one hy Robespierre 
(7th of May), on the Relation of Religious and Moral 
Ideas to Republican Principles, and on National Fes- 
tivals. St. Just’s report contains a picture of a revo- 
lutionary man: he is a man all virtue, and no vice. 
The picture is ideal, for there was no original before 
the reporter's eyes; or it may be St. Just’s own 
reflexion, seen by looking into himself. ‘ Marat,” 
said St. Just, ‘‘ was mild in his domestic life; he only 
terrified traitors: J. J. Rousseau was revolutionary, 
and certainly not insolent: accordingly, I conclude 
that a revolutionary man is a hero of good sense and 
probity.” The report of Billaud- Varennes is not worth 
notice : it contains much about virtue, which, if it were 
better said, could not be received from one of the men 
of September; a man, too, whom there is strong reason 
to believe a traitor to the Republic. * Robespierre’s 
report is a kind of political sermon: he was never 
better pleased than when he was preaching morality. 
He availed himself of the opportunity to vilify Danton, 
in which he showed neither good taste nor prudence. 
His great topic was the belief in a Supreme Being— 
‘Every institution, every doctrine which consoles and 
elevates the soul ought to be received : reject all those 
which tend to degrade and corrupt it. Who, then, has 
given thee the mission to announce to the people that 
the Divinity exists not, O thou, who can’st be impas- 
sioned in behalf of this arid doctrine, and never in 
behalf of thy country? What profit findest thou in 
persuading man that a blind force presides over his 
destinies, and strikes at random both crime and virtue, 
that his soul is only a light breath which becomes 
extinct at the portals of the tomb ?”—-‘' Wretched men, 


**Young’s ‘ Travels,’ vol. i. p. 598, 2nd edition. 
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who expire under the blow of an assassin, your last 
sigh is an appeal to Eternal justice: innocence on the 
scaffold makes the tyrant pale on his triumphal car; 
would it have this power if the- tomb levelled the 
oppressor and the oppressed?” This would seem 
almost like self-condemnation, if we did not know that 
Robespierre was a Pharisee of virtue, and that he 
believed, ot affected to believe, that no innocent 
person had perished on the scaffold. ‘ The idea of a 
Sapreme Being,” he continued, “ and of the immor- 
tality of the soul, is a continual appeal to justice ; con- 
sequently, social and republican. Nature has placed 
in man the feeling of pleasure and of pain, which 
compels him to fly from the physical objects which 
are hurtful, and to seek those which are suitable 
to him. The greatest work of society would be to 
create in him, for moral things, a rapid instinct, which, 
without the slow aid of reasoning, should lead him to 
do good and avoid evil; for the particular reason 
of each man misled by his passions is often only a 
sophist which pleads their cause, and the authority 
of the man may always be attacked by the self-love 
of the man. Now that which produces or stands in 
the place of this precious instinct, that which supplies 
the insufficiency of human authority, is the religious 
sentiment, which impresses onthe mind the idea of 
a sanction given to the precepts of morality by a power 
superior to man; accordingly I am not aware that any 
legislator ever thought of nationalizing atheism.” He 
made some remarks on the Encyclopédistes, without 
naming any of them; but the names of Diderot and 
Voltaire were known to all. ‘* Whoever,” he added, 
* should be unacquainted with their influence and their 
politic would not have a complete idea of the preface of 
our revolution : this sect, in matters political, remained 
always far below the rights of the people; in matters 
of morality it went far beyond the destruction of 
religious prejudices.” In glowing terms he described 
‘‘ the preceptor of the human race,” but he named him 
not; for who was ignorant of the name of Robes- 
pierre’s great teacher? He told fanatics that they had 
nothing to hope from the Convention: ‘* Ambitious 
priests, expect not that we work to re-establish your 
empire: such an enterprise would be even above our 
power: you have killed yourselves, and there is no 
more returning to moral life than to physical exist- 
ence: besides, what relation is there between priests 
and God: priests are to morality what charlatans are 
to medicine : how different is the God of Nature from 
the God of priests! I know nothing which resembles 
atheism so much as the religions which they have made : 
by disfiguring the Supreme Being, they have annihilated 
him as far as was in their power ~The true priest 
of the Supreme Being is Nature; his temple, the 
universe; his worship, virtue; his festivals, the joy 
of a great people assembled before his eyes to draw 
closer the sweet tles of universal fraternity, and to 
present to him the homageé of feeling and pure hearts.” 
He ended, amidat universal applause, with proposing 
a decree of fifteen articles. The first was, that “ the 
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French people acknowledged the existence of the 
Supreme Being and the immeértality of the soul ;"" and 
secondly, that they ‘“‘ declared the proper worship of 
the Supreme Being to be the practice of the duties 
of man.” It proposed the establishment of festivals on 
the great days of the Revolution, in which the 21st 
of January, the death-day of Louis, was not forgotten. 
Each décadi was to have its appropriate festival, of 
which a list was given: ‘‘ To the Supreme Being and 
to Nature—To the Human race—To the French people 
—To Truth—To Justice—To Modesty, and so forth. 
A festival in honour of the Supreme Being was to be 
celebrated on the 20th of the following Prairial (8th 
of June, 1794). David was to prepare a plan of the 
ceremonies. The decree proposed by Robespierre was 
voted, and his discourse was ordered to be printed.* 
This report of Robespierre marks the epoch of his 
highest ascendancy in the Committee of Public Safety ; 
but the long discussion about it, more than a month, 
shows that it was not agreeable to some of the mem- 
bers. It was entirely his work, and helps us to 
estimate the man. As a practical politician it proves 
his want of knowledge of mankind, to suppose that his 
new formule would be accepted and mfintained: the 
zealous Catholic would reject them with scorn; the 
incredulous would Jaugh at them. The Convention 
applauded chiefly the part of the report in which 
Robespierre attacked the priests, and fanaticism ; 
but his religious ideas were coldly received. The 
report, however, was followed by abundant addresses, 
and it has been said that Robespierre’s profession of 
faith was generally received in France as the founda- 
tion of a new order of things. If by this general 
reception is meant that a majority of the whole received 
it, the assertion is more than is proved, and more than 
ought to be believed. Yet it had an effect abroad, 
and, combined with the measures of the Jacobins in 
crushing the Hébertistes and Dantonistes, produced 
an opinion in the Imperial cabinet that a Dictatorship 
was coming, that Robespierre would be the Dictator, 
that the reign of Terror would end, and that the 
foreign powers might treat about peace with the man 
who had originally opposed the war which Brissot and 
his faction kindled. But Robespierre had not the 
power which he was supposed to have. The Com- 
mittee of General Security and some of the Committee 
of Public Safety opposed him on several questions ; 
and it is said, that the Committee of General Security 
resisted all denunciations against Tallien, Fouché, and 
others of the great criminals, because Robespierre was 
eager to punish them: Senart, who had good oppor- 
tunities of knowing the two Committees, says that 
they were opposed to one another, and divided in 
themselves. In the Committee of Public Safety, 


* Rapport fait au nom du Comité de Salut Public, par 
Maximilien Robespierre, &c., Séance de 18 Floréal (7th 
May, 1794), an ill-printed pamphlet of twenty-five pages, 
to which is added David’s plan of the festival. The Rapport 
of Robespierre is also printed in the ‘Hist. Parl.,’ xxxii., 
353. 
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Robespierre, Couthon, and 8t. Just formed one party ; 
Barrére, Billaud-Varennes, and Collot d'Herboie, 
formed another; and Carnot, Prieur, and Lindet, a third. 
In the Committee of General Security, Vadier, Amar, 
Jagot, and Louis (du Bas Rhin) acted together; David 
and Lebas formed another party; and Moise Bayle, 
Lavicomterie, Elie Lacoste, and Dubarran, a third. 
Robespierre knew all that was going on in the Com- 
mittee of General Security, through David and Lebas 
and a man named Héron. Vadier employed a noto- 
rious scoundrel named Taschereau to act as a spy on 
Robespierre ; but Taschereau did double work, and 
acted as a spy also for Robespierre. Senart’s character 
of all these men is bad. There was no agreement 
between the two Committees; and from the time of 
the establishment of the bureau de police générale, he 
says, that Robespierre lost his influence in both. It 
was the Committee of General Security that ordered 
the arrests; and Senart affirms that Louis, Amar, and 
Jagot proposed two-thirds of their arbitrary measures. 
He accuses Robespierre of being ambitious and savage, 
but there are no specific charges against him as against 
many of the others, who were brutal, licentious men.* 

The authois of the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire (xxx., 
156,) observe, that ‘the real power of Robespierre 
commenced on the 7th of May, 1794, and ended on 
the 23rd of June of the same year: now it was during 
the six months which preceded the reign of his in- 
fluence, and during the forty days which elapsed from 
the time of his non-participation in the government, to 
his death, that most blood was shed, and that all the 
horrors with which certain conventional pro-consuls 
are justly reproached took place.’’ The editors of the 
‘ Histoire Parlementaire’ cannot be called the apolo- 
gists of Robespierre : they believe him to be an honest 
man, and they labour to ease his memory of the load 
of odium which al] parties have agreed to heap upon 
it. Their integrity in this matter will hardly be 
questioned by those who have patiently gone through 
the mass of evidence which they have collected on the 
History of the Revolution, and read their Prefaces, 
which contain many good remarks, and bear the im- 
pression of sincerity and a strong religious faith. 
Robespierre’s enemies destroyed much of the evidence 
about him; and that evidence we may assume to be in 
his favour. In the passage cited above, the authors 
of the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire’ put the question of his 
guilt in a form which challenges assent or dissent. 
The evidence of their own work compels dissent. The 
common mistake has been to suppose that Robespierre 
had greater power than he really possessed, to suppose 
him guilty of al] the crimes of the Revolution, because 
he was guilty of some. It is equally a mistake to 
pronounce him innocent, or to palliate his crimes. 
His guilt was great. But why should so much be 
said about this man? why should his character and his 


* Senart, pp. 134, &c., 145, &c. There are some remarks 
on these.men by Vilate, (‘Causes Secrétes de la Réy. du 
9 au 10 Thermidor’), who had an opportunity of knowing 
them, 
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motives furnish so interesting an object of inquiry: 
Simply because he was immeasurably above the men 
with whom ignorance and prejudice have confounded 
him, because he ruled by the force of an opinion which 
he created, had some noble aspirations, and pronounced 
some truths which ought never to be forgotten. He 
uttered many false doctrines too: his mind was not 
practical enough to subject his own fallacious gene- 
ralizations to the test of realities : he was in no respect 
a man of action. He had not the ennobling qualities 
of generosity and forgiveness; and he was envious and 
vindictive. He could not love: perhaps could hardly 
be loved. - But he was respected, he was feared, and 
there survived him those who cherished his memory. 
He cared not for wealth; he loved power: he cared 
not for the life of an individual; he did care for 
the community. He was above the contamination 
of sordid gain; and in a period of almost universal 
dishonesty, he was “incorruptible.” If he was part 
hypocrite, he was not all hypocrite. There was real 
honesty to a certain extent; and no further.* 

Two days after Robespierre’s Report on the relation 
between moral and religious ideas and Republican 
principles, the king’s sister, Madame Elizabeth, was 
removed from the Temple to the Conciergerie upon an 
order of Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser at the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. She fvas examined the same 
day in the presence of Fouquier. She was thirty 
years of age. The first question put to her is a fair 
sample of the whole: ‘* Did you conspire with the 
late tyrant against the security and liberty of the 
French people?” The answer was: ‘I know not to 
whom you give this name, but I have never wished 
for anything except the happiness of the French.” 
Some time before, the Commissioners of the Commune, 
upon the information of citizen Simon, ex-shoemaker 
and present tutor to young Capet, went to the apart- 
ment of the boy, who deposed, or was said to have 
deposed, to having heard various sounds in the chamber 
of Madame Elizabeth and his sister; he thought they 
might be concealing something, probably falee assig- 
nats, but he was not sure of that; he’ had a strong 
belief that they had some intelligence or some cor- 
respondence with somebody. Citizen Simon was 
rather hard of hearing, but his citizen wife had heard 
the sounds. Charles Capet, it was further deposed, 
was very uneasy till he had made this declaration to 
the members of the council. This absurd stuff was 
signed by the poor child, by Simon, and his sharp-eared 
wife, and the four commissioners, who further deposed 
that they had made a careful search in the chamber, 
and found nothing. On the 10th of May, Fouquier 
Tinville read the act of accusation against Madame 
Elizabeth, who was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Of all the infamous acts of this infamous 


* Such a character as Robespierre’s cannot be estimated 
by any man who labours under one of Robespierre’s great 
faults, Self-deceit. Bishop Butler’s two sermons, one on 
the character of Balaam, and another on Self-deceit, will 
help a fair reader to judge of the chief of the Jacobins. 
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tribunal, there is none that equals the charge against 
this excellent woman. Among other things, “ she 
was charged with having planned with Capet and 
Antoinette the massacre of the citizens of Paris on the 
immortal day of the 10th of August.” On the jury 
was Duplay, Robespierre’s host. She was condemned 
to die, with twenty-four others, some of them old 
servants of the crown, who were ‘“‘ amalgamated,” as 
the phrase was, in the same charge. One of them, 
a woman, obtained a respite because she was pregnant. 
The rest were executed on the same day (the 10th) in 
the afternoon. Madame Elizabeth suffered the last. 
As the prisoners descended from the cart to mount the 
scaffuld, they respectfully saluted her. She died with 
the tranquillity and resignation of a conscience free 
from all reproach, with a character pure, unsullied, 
and unsuspected; a woman who, in an exalted 
station, displayed every virtue, even the virtues which 
the vulgar great despise, “‘ meekness and gentleness.” 

On the day on which Madame Elizabeth died, 
a decree was passed for removing the remains of 
‘ J. J. Rousseau to the Pantheon, but it was not exe- 
cuted until some months after. Gamain, who made 
the armoire de fer for Louis, and betrayed it, had 
presented a petition to the Convention for a pension. 
He had lost the use of his limbs, in consequence, as 
he said, of the king -having given*him a glass of wine 
when he was very hot with work. Soon after drinking 
it, he was seized with violent pains and vomiting, 
which were followed by-~a long illness, by which he 
lost the use of his limbs. The report on Gamain’s 
petition speaks of Louis in the same terms in which 
one would speak of Caligula, or Nero, or Fouché, or 
Tallien, or Carrier. Louis was already known to be 
cruel, a traitor, an assassin: ‘“‘ the object of this report 
is to show him to all Francé coolly presenting a glass 
of poisoned wine to an unfortunate artisan, whom he 
had juét been employing in the construction of an 
armoire designed for concealing the machinations of 
tyranny.” The Convention gave Gamain a pension 
of 1,200 livres, ‘“‘ to commence from the day when he 
was poisoned.” No man who studies the history 
of the peried with an honest purpose will believe that 
the reporter believed what he said. To use revolu- 
tionary language, hypocrisy had long been the order 
of the day. 

Another good patriot had a narrow escape. A man 
named L’Adnairal waited for citizen Collot d’Herbois 
on the staircase of the house in which he lodged, and 
discharged a pistol at him, buat without effect. Barrére 
made a report on this affair, in which “ the fatal genius 
of the English” was apparent, which had at length 
pointed fire-arms at Collot d’Herbois, “ that incor- 
ruptible and courageous representativé.” L’Admiral 
admitted that he intended to kil] Collot and Robes- 
pierre; his design was not to commit. murder, but to 
do a service to the State, and he was sorry that he had 
failed. Cuollot was received with open arms at the 
Jacobins, and congratulated on his escape. “‘ Citi- 
zene,’ said he, “it is sweet to die for one’s ceuntry : 
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I said to myself at the moment when without a 
miracle I could not have saved my life, I have done 
my duty, and I shall carry with me the regret of my 
fellow-citizens, and the esteem of my country.” Such 
was the style of the day. The evidence states that 
Collot cried out for help, and was too much alarmed, 
as a man naturally would be, to have such sublime 
thoughts in his virtuous mind. 

On the same day (May 23rd) a young woman, twenty 
years of age, named Cécile Renault, went to Duplay’s 
house in the evening, and asked to see Robespierre. 
She was much dissatisfied at not finding him at home, 
and said that a public functionary’s business was to 
answer all persons who might apply to him. As she 
was troublesome, she was taken before the Cominittee 
of General Security. On being asked why she went 
there, she said she wanted to speak to him. She said 
that she wished for a king, because she liked one king 
better than fifty thousand tyrants ; and she had only 
gone to Robespierre’s house to sec what a tyrant was 
like. She had left a little bundle at a house before 
going to Duplay’s: it contained her linen, and she 
said that she had got it ready in order that she might 
not be without clothes in the place where she was 
going to. Being asked what that place was, she said 
she meant the prison, from whence she should go to 
the guillotine. ‘T'wo knives were found on her, but 
she said that she had no intention to do any harm to 
anybody with them.* The affair of this simple, half- 
witted girl was magnified into a conspiracy; and 
Robespierre had not the generosity to save her. This 
affair furnished matter for a report of Barrére, in the 
name of the Committee of Public Safety, on the 26th 
of May, and for an oration to Robespicrre, whose 
imagination was exalted by his real or imaginary 
danger: ‘ Surrounded by the assassins of the enemies 
of the Republic, 1 have already placed myself in the 
new order of things to which they would send me; 
1 am no longer bound to a fleeting life but by the love 
of my country and by the thirst for justice; and more 
than ever disengaved from all personal considerations, 
I feel myself more disposed to attack with energy all 
the villains who conspire against my country and 
against the human race: the more eager they are to 
terminate my career here below, the more wil] J 
quicken myself to fill it with actions useful for the 
interests of my fellow men: I will at least leave them 
a testament, the perusal of which will make tyrants 
and their accomplices shudder.” Perhaps he alluded 
to greater dangers than that which he had escaped: he 
began to foresee his fall, and the nearer he approached 
it, the more excited was his imagination, and his 
courage Increased. 

The 8th of June came. David’s arrangements were 
complete, and they were exactly followed; they are 


* Two knives are mentioned in a question of her Interro- 
gatoire, and Cécile’s answer, if correctly given, by implica- 
tion admits the fact of the two knives. But the whdle story 
is confused. 
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the best description of the ceremonial of this memorable 
day.* A brilliant sunshine shone on thousands of 
spectators: it was a holiday even for the guillotine. 
Robespierre was elected President of the Convention 
on the 4th of June, and had therefore to represent the 
Acsembly on the 8th. He was dressed for the occa- 
“ke the other members of the Convention, in the 

of a representative of the people: his hair 

‘ered, and he held an immense bouquet of 

ears of corn and flowers in his hand. His countenance 
was radiant with joy. Before the ceremonies com- 
meneed, he was invited to enter an apartment which 
looked on the gardens of the Tuileries, and he gazed 
with intense delight on the countless numbers which 
thronged them. There was breakfast; but he ate 
little, and said little. He was so wrapped in thought, 
that he kept the people and the Convention waiting. 
In the procession, Robespierre, as President, walked 
before the Convention, which was his proper place, 
and was ridiculously made a charge against him. An 
immense amphitheatre was prepared, the back of which 
was supported by the Tuileries: it contained the seats 
for the members of the Convention, and the tribune 
of the Prestdent. From the tribune the President 
delivered a discourse on the occasion of this solemn 
festival, The discourse was followed by a symphony, 
and in the meanwhile the President descended into the 
amphitheatre with the torch of Truth in his hands, and ; 
set fire to a figure which represented the monster | 
Atheism. From the midst of the flame came forth | 
the statue of Wisdom; when the veil which covered 
Atheism disappeared, Wisdom showed herself. But 
the burning veil of gauze disfigured the statue, and 
Wisdom showed herself dingy and black. At the 
moment when Atheism vanished in the flames, and 
Wisdom appeared in its place, the President began 
a second address: “‘ It is returned to nothing, this 
monster which the genius of kings vomited upon 
France: disappear with it all the crimes and all the 
‘misfortunes of the world.” He concluded: “ Being 
of Beings, we have not to address to thee unjust 
prayers: thov knowest the creatures which have come 
from thy hands ; their wants escape not thy eyes, nor 
their most secret thoughts: hatred of insincerity and 
of tyranny burns in our hearts with the love of justice 
and of our country; our blood flows for the cause 
of humanity; this is our prayer, these our sacrifices, 
this the worship that we offer to thee.” The Con- 
vention, headed by Robespierre, now moved to the 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxiii., 151, &e. 
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Champ de Mars, preceded by an Olympian car, drawn 
by eight oxen: fresh-cut ears of corn were in the frent 
of the car, and shepherds and shepherdesses dressed in 
white rode in it. The most elevated part of a mountain 
which had been raised in the place of the altar of the 
country, was occupied by the Convention; and when 
all the people were duly arranged upon it and around 
it, the musicians performed a hymn in honour of the 
Divinity. The hymn was followed by a grand sym- 
phony, and the symphony by an ode. The first strophe 
of the ode was sung by a body of old men and youths, 
who were placed on the mountain. The ode was M. J. 
Chenier’s, The air the Marseillaise. The fitst stropho 
began : 

Dieu puissant, d’un peuple intrepide 

C’est toi qui défends les remparts. 


The second strophe was sung by a body of mothers 
and virgins from the mountain; it began: 


Entends les vierges et les méres, 
Auteur de la fécondité. 


The third strophe was sung by all together; it began: 


Guerriers, offrez votre courage ; 
Jeunes filles, offrez des fleurs ; 

Méres, vieillards, pour votre hommage 
Offrez vos fils triomphateurs. 


The chorus was appropriate : 


Avant de déposer nos glaives triomphans 
Jurons d’anéantir le erime et les ty rans. 


The genius of the poet honoured the occasion.® 
The invention of David was never more fertile nor 
more brilliant. The pomp and the splendour, the 
solemnity and the sentiment, produced a deep im- 
pression. It was a happy day, and many believed 
that it was the beginning of a happy time. But there 
were murmurs and menaces, angry words and sinister 
looks; men were present at the ceremony who looked 
on it with scorn, The remnant of Hébert’s faction 
saw in the pontiff only a victim. e 

* The ‘Carmen Seculare’ of Horace perhaps furnished 
the model. It was performed probably in the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine. The secular ceremony is described 
by Zosimus (ii., c. 5). It was like the French in more 
things than one. ‘“ Criers went round to summon all to 
a festival, which they had never seen before, and never 
would see again.”-—Some particulars of the French Festival 
are stated by SBerryer, an eye-witness. (Souvenirs de 
Berryer, i., c. 17.) 
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CHAPTER XIIX. 


THE DEATH OF ROBESPIERRE. 


Ig is said that Fouché was ill-received by Robes- 
pierre on his return from his bloody mission; that 
Raobespierre reproached him with his cruelties, and 
told him that he should be brought to an account. 
Whether this is true or not, it is certain that Fouché 
was afraid, and plotted the ruin of Robespierre. That 
he was not without influence is proved by the fact that 
he was made president of the Jacobin Club on the 6th 
of June (18th Prairial), The 8th of June had shown 
Robespierre and his party the hostile attitude of the 
Convention, and they attempted to anticipate the 
designs of their enemies. On the 10th of June, 
Couthon proposed, in the name of the Committee 
of Public Safety, a law relating to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. St. Just was absent with the armies; and 
Robespierre, who was the author of the report, com- 
municated it to Couthon only, and to no other member 
of the Committee. Couthon undertook to present it 
to the Convention. These facts are indisputable, and 
they prove that Robespierre was not supreme in the 
Committee, or he would not have had occasion to 
resort to this trick. Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Her- 
bois, Vadier, and Barrére, were opposed to this 
measure of Robespierre. The proposed law consisted 
of twenty articles, and formed the Tribunal into four 
sections. The fourth article declared that ‘‘ the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal was established for the punishment 
of the enemies of the people,” who were defined (5) 
to be those “who seek to annihilate public liberty 
by force or by fraud;” and the 6th article contained 
a long enumeration of those who were ‘ reputed 
enemies of the people.” The punishment for all 
offences cognizable by the Tribunal was death. Article 
8 declared that ‘‘ the evidence necessary to condemn 
the enemies of the people is every kind of document, 
material, mofal, verbal or written, which is naturally 
adapted to command the assent of every just and 
reasonable mind.” Article 9 gave every citizen the 
power of seizing and bringing before the magistrates, 
conspirators and counter-revolutionists; and every 
citizen was bound to denounce them as svon as he 
knew them. By article 10 it was declared that no 
person could bring another before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, except the National Convention, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the representatives of the 
people acting as Commissioners of the Convention, 
and the public accuser. Witnesses were only to be 
heard in a few excepted cases (Art. 13); and no 
advocates for the prisoners were allowed (Art. 16). 
The 20th article repealed all previous laws which 
should be inconsistent with the present decree. Among 
these laws was oue by whrich the Convention reserved 
to itself the exclusive power of bringing, its own 


members before the Revolutionary Tribunalyand only | 


'yave the Committees power to arrest them by way of 


prevention. When the project was read, an adjourn- 
ment was proposed; but Robespierre was against an 
adjournment: “‘ There was not a single article that 
was not founded on justice; every part was framed for 
the salvation of patriots, and for the terror of aristo- 
cracy conspiring against liberty.’’ The adjournment 
was not carried, and the new law was discussed article 
by article, and passed with some slight alterations. 
Couthon announced that the powers of the Committce 
of Public Safety had expired, and he asked for their 
renewal, which was granted.* 

On the following day Bourdon de 1]’Oise said that 
he did not suppose that the 10th article of the law was 
intended to empower the Committees to arrest the 
members gf the Convention without a decree of im- 
peachment according to the previous practice. Merlin 
of Douay said that the Convention could not deprive 
itself of this right; that no member could be brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal without the consent 
of the Convention; and accordingly he proposed a 
decree to the effect that there was no ground to 
discuss this question, because the Convention had the 
exclusive right to bring its own members to trial. On 
the 12th, Couthon said that the Committee of Public 
Safety could not be silent: a design had been attri- 
buted to them of seeking to have the power of bringing 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal the members of the 
Convention without a previous decree, of destroying 
by implication a constitutional rule, and violating the 
most sacred principles. It was a most atrocious 
calumny, and he protested against it. Robespierre 
also protested against the calumny: “ Had the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ever failed in respect towands 
the members of the Convention? If you knew all, 
citizens, you would know that there would be more 
reason for accusing us of weakness. When morals 
shall be more pure, love of country more ardent, 
generous accusers will rise against us, and will re- 
proach us for not having shown firmness enough 
against the enemies of our country.” The matter 
terminated with Couthon proposing the repeal of 
Merlin’s decree, and passing to the order of the day 
on ail the motions of that day and the previous day ; 
and his proposal was carried. It was the day after 
that Tallien wrote to Robespierre the letter which has 
been already referred to. Rubespicrre and Billaud- 
Varennes had both told Tallien in the Convention, the 
day before, that he was a liar; and Robespierre had 
said that people might judge what those men were 
capable of ‘“‘ who supported crime by falsehood.” 
Tallien saw the axe hanging over his head, and he 
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* © Wist. Parl.,’ xxxiii., 187—202. 
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saw it with horror. He said in his letter, he knew 
that he had been represented to the Committee as an 
immoral man, but he begged people. to come to his 
house and see how he lived. The Committee of 
Public Safety had already given him a significant 
hint, by arresting his mistress, the handsome Cabarus 
Fontenay. 

Robespierre and Couthon were not bold enough to 
declare what their real object was in proposing the law 
of the 10th of June, and they protested against the 
interpretation that had been put upon it. But those 
who are the defenders of Robespierre think that the 
interpretation of those who were afraid of the law was 
the true one; that the design was to decimate the 
Convention, and to purge it thoroughly. Robespierre 
frustrated in his plans, no longer appeared at the 
Committee of Public Safety, and he left the members 
to apply the law to other purposes than the punishment 
of the great criminals of the Convention. From this 
time the suspected were sent to execution in batches 
(fournées). Forty and fifty at once appeared before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and even more. There 
was hardly time allowed to state their names, before 
they heard «their sentence, and were hurried off in 
earts to drench the scaffold with blood. Instead of 
attending the Committees, and resisting these whole- 
sue butcheries, Robespicrre allowed innocent persons 
to be put to death by means which he had devised, 
and by the men whom he wished to destroy ; by men 
who, he well knew, were plotting his own destruction.* 
The history of the last few weeks of his life shows 
that he had not energy enough or honesty enough to 
hazard a contest, in which he might have failed, but 
which offered the only chance of proving to all man- 
kind that he was better than the murderers of the 
Convention, and the only chance of saving his own 
life. Bourdon de )’Oise, after the 12th of June, enter- 
tained the design of assassinating Robespierre, which 
he might perhaps have executed, if RoBespierre’s fall 
had not been accomplished by other means. + 

There had been named in the month of May, 1794, 
by the Committees of General Security and Public 
Safety, in conformity to a previous decree, a popular 
Commission, whose business was to discover what 
citizens were unjustly arrested, and to inform the 
Committees of their names; the Committees were to 
pronounce on the question of their release; the rest 
of the prisoners were to be sent before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. This Commission was a passive 
instrument in the hands of the Committee of General 
Security. Among the suspected they did not discover 
more than one in elghty who was a patriot. Elie 
Lacoste made a report, on the 14th of June, upon the 


* Among Robespierre’s papers was found a note relating 
to different members of the Convention. It was written 
after the Sth of June. It began: “ All the heads of the 
coalition are villains already stamped with the marks of im- 
morality, and incivism.” Among them are the names of 
Bourdon de l’Oise, and of Leonard Bourdon. 

t Berryer, ‘ Souvenirs,’ i., c. 17. 
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principle which was to be followed in drawing up the 
lists of victims for the scaffold. The words ‘‘¢on- 
spiracy of the foreigner” were the means by which 
great numbers were to be involved in one, common 
charge. When a batch was wanted for the scaffold, this 
one charge would serve for all. This contrivance was 
used till another was hit upon, which nobody could 
escape—“ the conspiracy of the prisons;” a term 
large enough to include all who were lodged there. 
Lacoste’s report showed that all the factions, that 
of Chabot, of Danton, of Gobel, and so forth, were 
only branches of one faction: all were directed by one 
man, the Baron de Batz, and the baron was directed 
by the coalition of the tyrants: counter-revolution 
was the object and end : Pitt and the emigrants pointed 
out the means, and furnished the supplies; L’Admira] 
and the girl Renault were ‘ the monsters whom they 
had employed to plunge the dagger into the heart 
of the representatives of the people.” The reporter 
recommended the Convention to immolate all the 
royalists on the tomb of Capet. He concluded 
by proposing, and his proposition was adopted with 
acclamation, that the Revolutionary Tribunal should 
immediately try, together with L’Admira] and the girl 
Renault, thirty-nine other persons who were named, 
on the charge of being accomplices of Batz, or in the 
conspiracy of the foreigner, and of aiming at the re- 
establishment of royalty, and so forth. But the batch 
was not large enough, and thirteen were added, among 
whom were the father, an aunt, and a brother of Cécile 
Renault. In the list was a poor seamstress, of eighteen 
years of age, who lived in a miserable garret. Senart 
says that he examined her himself, and there was 
nothing at all that could be alleged against her. These 
fifty-four persons, among whom were several ex-nobles, 
a servant of Batz, a farmer, an actress, a page of the 
late king, were all condemned to die at one sitting 
of the Tribunal, and all were executed on the same 
day (17th of Jufie). They went to the scaffold in the 
red chemise, as Charlotte Corday had done. This 
was the device of Louis of Bas-Rhin. Robespierre 
was no party to Lacoste’s report, but ‘this wholesale 
slaughter excited indignation, and he came in for his 
just share of it.* 

In the year 1794 the Republic had thirteen armies 
to maintain. The names of the armies were derived 
from the frontiers on which they were stationed. 
There was the army of the North, of the Ardennes, 
of the Sambre and Meuse, and so on. The total effec- 
tive force, in January, 1794, was 760,992 men. In 
the month of July it was raised to 972,704 men. 


* In this batch were included Madame Sainte-Amaranthe, 
her daughter, her son, a boy of sixteen, and her son-in-law, 
Sartines. They were arrested, it is said, gn the motion of 
St. Just; but the grounds of his motion, as stated by some 
authorities, are false. (Senart, p, 192.) Lamartine has told 
the story of Madame Sainte-Amaranthe, and of Robespierre’s 
visit to her shortly before her arrest. (‘ Histoire des Giron- 
dins,’ Liv. 59.) The evidence for it all is, as usual, not 
given, - 
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In September and October of the same year, it attained | fended the road into the plains of the Io; but this 
its highest number, 1,169,144 men; a prodigious force | also was abandoned. All the passages of Mount Cenis 
to maintain in the actual condition of France. The | had already been forced by the centre of the French 
hostilities continued on the Spanish frontier, and in| army. The result was, that before the month of June 
June the French entered the valley of Bastan, of which | the Freneh extended their line from the summit of St. 
they were in full possession in the month of July. | Bernard to the posts in the neighbourhood of Finale 
The army of the western Pyrenees was also successful | and Savona. 

in its operations, and the French territory on this side Jourdan, who commanded the army of the Mosel, 
was cleared of the Spaniards in the month of June, | took from the Austrians (April 19th) the important 
with the exception of the fort of Bellegarde, which | post of Arlon in Luxembourg, which commands the 
held out till the 18th of September. The operations | communication between Luxembourg and the Low 
of the army of the Alps and Italy were successful | Countries. On the Rhine the French gained posses- 
against the Piedmontese; and Masséna, who com- | sion of Spire and Neustadt (14th of July) in time to 
manded the right wing of the army of Italy under | secure the rich crops in the Palatinate. On the north 
general Dumerbion, commenced his military reputa- | the enemy were in possession of nearly the whole 
tion. The French took the strong post of Santa- | French frontier. After the battle of Wattignies, Jourdan 
Agatha in front of Oneglia, upon which Oneglia was | had been replaced in the command of the army of the 
evacuated (8th of April); and thus the king of Sar- | north by Pichegru (5th February). The united forces 
dinia lost the only post that still enabled him to keep | of the Imperialists, English, and Dutch, were concen- 
up his communication with the English and the island | trated, in the ealy part of April, between the Sambre 
of Sardinia. Masséna occupied Ponte di Nava, on the | and the Schelde. The rainy weather had delayed 
Tanaro, which was followed by the eapture of Ormea | wilitary operations. Several bloody encounters ensued 
and Garessio, on the same river, where the French got | without anf decisive result. On the 22nd of May the 
abundance of munitions of war. Saorgio, which pro- | enemy and the French lost, in several engagements, 
tects the approach to the Riviera of Genoa, and the | cach about 3,800 men near Tournay. Pichegru saw 
plains of Piedmont, surrendered to Masséna on the | that he had not means sufficient for directing his 
29th of Apfil. The Piedmontese now eolleeted then j attacks towards Fournay and the centre of the allies ; 
force on the Col de Tende, the lust pass swlich de | and ature sesurimg Courtiar ag imst surprise, which Ul ¢ 
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French had already taken, he commenced the siege 
of Ypres, Clairfavt, who was stationed at Thielt, was 
drawn from his position by the danger to which Ypres 
was exposed, and a bloody battle was fought on the 
18th of June, at Rousselaer, in which he was defeated. 
The consequence was, that Ypres surrendered on the 
17th of June, and the French were in possession of 
West Flanders. From this time the success of the 
French on the north frontier was uninterrupted. 

On the 12th of June, Jourdan, at the head of the 
army of the Sambre and the Meuse, crossed the Sambre 
and resumed the siege of Charleroi, which a division 
of the army of the north had commenced, but had 
been compelled to discontinue. On the 25th of June, 
Charleroi capitulated to the French; and on the 26th 
a bloody battle was fought at Fleurus, near Charleroi, 
in which the advantage was on the side of the French, 
but the allies retired in good order. In this battle 
Jourdan employed a balloon in order to ascertain the 
dispositions and movements of the enemy. It was the 
plan of Pichegru to cross the Schelde near Oudenarde, 
with the view of separating Clairfayt’s army from the 
English, who were at Tournay with the duke of York, 
and after defeating Clairfayt, to fall on the rear of the 
army of the frince of Coburg, which was towards the 
Sambre, and then to effect a junction with Jourdan. 
But he received orders from the Committce of Public 
Safety to march upon Ostend, though Moreau had 
taken Bruges on the 29th of June, and had only to 
show himself before Ostend to have it in his power. 
But it was necessary to obey; and accordingly Pichegru 
marched to Bruges, and thence to Ostend ; a movement 
which had the appearance of a retreat. Ostend sur- 
rendered ; and on the 3rd of July, Pichegru’s forces 
passed through Gand, which the enemy had evacuated. 
They had also retired from Tournay. Oudenarde 
surrendered; and on the 9th the French were again 
in Brussels. On the 1]th, Jourdan had his head- 
quartcrs at Nivelles ; and the army of Pichegru, whose 
head-quarters were at Brussels, was behind the canal 
of Vilvorden. Thus the armies of the North and the 
Khine were united, after great fatigue and many obsti- 
nate conflicts. On the 15th the French crossed the 
canal of Vilvorden, and attacked the English and 
Dutch, who were entrenched behind the canal of Malines 
and Louvain. Malines now fell into the hands of the 
French, and the enemy retired behind the Nethe. On 
the 16th, Namur opened its gates to the right division 
of the army of the Sambre and the Meuse. The army 
of the North advanced upon Antwerp on the 28rd of 
July, and as the enemy had abandoned the place, 
the French entered it the next day. The army of 
the Sambre and the Mcuse, which was pursuing the 
Austrians, entered Tongres and Liége; but the Aus- 
trians still commanded the Meuse from Ruremonde 
to Maastricht, and the heights of the Chartreux near 
Liége. The Dutch and English were encamped 
behind Breda, and kept up their communication on 
the left by a corps at Eindhoven. While the centre 
of the French army was employed in taking or besieg- 
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ing Landrécies, du Quesnoi, Condé, and Valenciennes, 
Nieuport in West Flandets stirrendered to Moreau on 
the 28th of July; and in opposition to a decree of the 
Convention, which declared that ali English who were 
taken with arms in their hands should be put to'death, 
he treated them with humanity. But it is said that 
the representative Choudieu, whe was with Moreau, 
was the person who took upon himeelf the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the decree of the Convention 
favourably to the prisoners who had laid down their 
arms. 

St. Just and Lebas joined the army of the North on 
the 2nd of May, in the capacity of representatives 
of the people. The military historians complain of 
their arbitrary conduct. They issued an order that 
all the loose women, who followed the camp in great 
numbers, should be sent away; and a soldier who 
kept his mistress two days beyond the time fixed, was 
tried by a military commission and put to death. 
Choudieu, finding that this order caused great dissatis- 
faction, gave a counter-order which indirectly nullified 
it. St. Just was exasperated, and denounced Choudieu. 

In La Vendée, after the affair of Savenay, the 
cruelties of Carrier and his agents excited fresh resist- 
ance to the Republic. Henri Larochejaquelein and 
Charette got a small force together, and had successful 
skirmishes. In Mareh, 1794, Larochejaquelein was 
killed by a Republican soldier whom he was summon- 
ing to surrender. This famed Vendéan chieftain was 
only twenty-one years of age. The conduct of the 
war was now in the hands of Bernard de Marigny, 
Stoffict, and Charette. The success of Marigny made 
Stofflct and Charette jealous; and upon an absurd 
pretence they called a council of war, and condemned 
Marigny to death. The sentence was executed by the 
order of Stoffict, and thus one of the best and bravest 
of the Vendéan chiefs perished by a base intrigue. of 
his brother commanders. The war still lingered on 
the left bank of the Loire, and on the right bank arose 
what was called the Chouannerie, or the war of the 
Chouans, 

In the great sea-fight of the 1st of Jnne, Jean-Bon- 
Saint-André, a representative of the people, was on 
board the vessel of the French Admiral, Villaret- 
Joyeuse. The French fleet of Brest had left that port 
to meet and protect a large merchant fleet from the 
United States, which was earrying provisions and 
colonial produce to France. The English fleet, under 
Lord Howe, was cruising off the coast of Bretagne and 
Normandy. The orders of the Committee of Public 
Safety were, not to engage with the English, except 
it might be necessary for the protection of the convoy ; 
but Jean-Bon-Saint-André, carried away by the enthu- 
siasm of the fleet, consented to a battle, It commenced 
on the 29th of May. On the two following days a 
thick fog covered the ocean; but en the third day the 
fog dispersed, the eun shone bright, and at nine in 
the morning commenced the terrible conflict of the 
Ist of June. The French fleet was inferior to the 
English, ‘and many of the men were “raw sailore; but 
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they fought with @ courage and desperation that has 
never been surpassed. The French convoy was saved, 
but the Republic lost six of their large vessels, which 
Lord Elgwe carried into Portsmouth. In this action, 
the French ship Vengeur, though dismasted and sink- 
ing, refused to strike, and the brave crew went down 
with their ship,——the French colours still flying, and 
the men crying out “ Vive la République! Vive la 
France !”” 

The revolutionary tribunal of Paris, in the space 
of fifteen months from the 10th of March, 1793, to 
the 10th of June, 1794, sent to execution twelve 
hundred and sixty-riine persons. From the 10th of 
June, 1794, to the 27th of July (9th Thermidor), a 
space of forty-seven days, fourteen hundred were sent 
to the scaffold. Such was the bloody increase, after 
the adoption of Robespierre’s new law. Two hundred 
and ninety-six persons are said to have been acquitted 
during this time by the Tribunal.® 

Among the noble and ignoble, equally unknown to 
fame, were some who were illustrious for their virtues 
or their attainments. Malesherbes, the defender of 
Louis XVI., and Thouret, who made a great figure 
in the Constituent, both perished on the 22nd of April. 
On the 8th of May, Lavoisier, the chemist, went to the 
scaffold ; and André Chenier, and, the son of Buffon, in 
July. The number of women was great: many of 
them were women of rank, and bore great names under 
the monarchy. But the larger part of the victims 
were persons unknown, and some of the lowest rank. 
The number of persons who committed suicide to 
escape the scaffold was small, Condorcet was an 
illustrious exception: he carried poison about him, 
like some of the great personages of antiquity are said 
to have done; and his jailers only found a dead body, 
instead of a living victim. It was observed that the 
higher and educated class showed more firmness than 
the lower and poorer sort; but, as a general rule, 
people went to the scaffold with firmness or indiffer- 
ence. There is nothing surprising in this. Men cling 
to life most, when it is best secured. The demoralizing 
effect of the frequent public executions was shown in the 
eagerness of the people to witness the ceremony, and 
their levity on the occasion. Curiosity attracts crowds 
to a single execution, which, if it produces good, 
produces also evil. But crowds who witness daily 
executions must become indifferent to the value of 
human life, and have many of their best sympathies 
blunted. It is said that chairs were set round the 
guillotine, and hired by spectators; and that women 
took their seats there, and their needle-work with 
them. The Place de la Révolution was the great 
scene of execution; but in the month of June the 
guillotine was moved to the Place St. Antoine, near 
the site of the ‘Bastille, which was not so public a 
place; and finally to the Barriére du Tréne, then 
called Barriére-Renversée, a still less public situation. 


* ‘Hist. Parl.’ xxxiv., 97; and an article on Robespierre 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. liv., p. 563. 
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From this it might be infegred that the people were 
getting tired of the sights. The guillotine appeared 
again on the Place de la Révolution, when a man 
mounted the scaffold, whose name will for ever be 
associated with it. 

On the 15th of June, when Robespierre was presi- 
dent, Vadier read a report, drawn up by Barrére. 
It was about an old woman of sixty-nine, named 
Catherine Théot, which name the reporter dexterously 
changed into Theos—a Greek word, he observed, 
known to signify God, or Divinity. The story of this 
Catherine Theos, or the Mother of God, is briefly this. 
A society of fanatics, who had probably no further 
views, used to mect at the house of an old woman in 
the Rue Contrescarpe; and among them was Dom 
Gerle, formerly a member of the Constituent Assembly. 
The votaries were both male and female. They found 
certain agreements between passages in the scriptures 
and the events of the revolution ; they prophesied, and 
they performed various absurd mummeries; but there 
was nothing counter-revolutionary. It happened that 
Robespierre* had given Gerle a certificate of civism. 
Robespierre’s enemies turned this to their advantage, 
and the Committee of General Security sent Senart to 
see what was going on in the house of Catherine 
Théot. Senart obtained admission under the pretext 
of being received as a brother of the synagogue. He 
saw there an old woman, seated in a large arm-chair, 
who was honoured by a number of followers, male and 
female, as the mother of God. Catherine said, ‘‘ Child- 
ren of God, your mother is among you: 1 am going 
to purify the two profane ;”—Senart and another who 
had gone with him. When Gecrle came in, he went 
down on his knees, and kissed the mother of God on 
the cheek, who said to him, “ Prophet of God, take a 
seat.” The prophet of God seated himself in a chair 
on the left of the mother, and raising his right hand, 
said, ‘‘ Friends of God, Jet us unite.” The two pro- 
fane were admitted among the elect with many absurd 
ceremonies, and reccived the promise of immortality. 
The affair ended with Senart’s men breaking into the 
house and arresting all the elect, including Gerle and 
Catherine. Senart looked for papers, but found nothing 
except a letter written to Robespierre in the name of 
the mother of God (for Catherine could not write), 
in which she called him her first prophet, her cherished 
minister, and felicitated him on the honours which he 
had paid to the Supreme Being, her son. A few days 
after this affair, Senart arrested the prophet Elias, who 
was rambling about in the country and some of the 
obscurer parts of Paris, preaching the law of the pro- 
phets. This was a fine opportunity for Vadier, Bar- 
rére, Collot, and others. The mummeries of Dom 
Gerle were represented as a conspiracy. Barrére drew 
up a report, Vadier read it in the Convention on 
the 85th of June, and Robespierre, the great pontifs 
of the week past, was in the chair, and compelled to 
listen to what was intended to cover him with ridicule. 
His name was not mentioned: his enemies Were yet 
too much afraid to say all that they-would have said, 
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but theit meaning was known, and the reading of the 
report was interrapted by bursts of laughter. This 
scene was a manifestation against Robespierre. Nothing 
could have been better devised than to commence the 
attack on him by making him ridiculous. After hear- 
ing the report, the Convention decreed that Catherine 
Theos, as they chose to call her, and her associates, 
should be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The report, which was called Vadier’s, was ordered 
to be printed, sent to the armies and to every Com- 
mune in France: every member of the Convention had 
six copies of this piece of buffoonery to amuse himself 
with.* 

On the Ist of July, Robespierre delivered a discourse 
at the Jacobins, which it is not easy to understand. 
His text was, a “denunciation to honest folks of an 
odious system which tended to rescue aristocracy from 
the national justice, and to ruin the country by ruining 
the patriots.” In this discourse there is no sign of 
clemency for the victims of the scaffold. There was, 
he said, a faction, swelled by the remnants of all the 
factions, which was renewing the schemes,of Brissot, 
Danton, Hébert, Chabot, and other villains. There 
were now some who “thought themselves strong 
enough to calumniate the Revoluticnary Tribunal and 
the decree of the Convention concerning its organiza- 
tion— destroy the Revolutionary Tribunal, or compose 
it of members agreeable to the factions, and how can 
you hope to break the threads of conspiracies, if justice 
is exercised by the conspirators themselves.” He 
made insinuations against his colleagues in the Coim- 
mittees. ‘There is nothing distinct in his address, 
except his defence of the Tribunal, which was now 
cutting off heads at the rate of forty or fifty a day ; 
and the only conclusion from this mysterious discourse 
is, that he wished to employ this engine against his 
personal enemics, and the immoral men of the Conven- 
tion. 

On the 9th of July, Barrére made a report to the 
Convention on the petitions that had been presented 

‘against Lebon and his atrocities: ‘“‘ Certain forms,” 
he said, ‘‘a little harsh, an extravagant severity, have 
been imputed to him, but he has completely van- 
quished the aristocrats, checked the ill-disposed, and 


* Senart (‘ Révélations,’ &c., p. 169) describes what he 
saw in Catherine’s house. Perhaps he may be believed as to 
the bare facts, but not as to his conclusions. As to the 
letter, it was doubtless a forgery, either of Senart or of 

* others. Liven if genuine, a letter found in one person’s 
house, and intended, or supposed to be intended, for another 
person, proves nothmg against him. The letter should 
have been found among Robespicrre’s papers; and even 
then nobody will suppose that he could have been pleased 
with such a communication from a parcel of fanatics. This 
Senart affects to tell only the truth. He has forgotten to 
say that, as national agent at Tours, he was accused of gross 
misconduct there. There is a pamphlet by Vilate, of no 
great value, entitled ‘Les Mystéres de la Mére de Dieu 
dévoilés, troisiéme partie des Causes Secretes de la Révolu- 
tion du 9'au 10 Thermidor.’ Vilate had been a juryman in 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
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above all, his punished counter-revolutionists gnd 
traitors.” On ‘his motion the Convention unanimously 
passed to the order of the day upon these petitions. 
Couthon, about a week before, had defended Lebon at 
the Jacobins: he said, “that Lebon had regenerated 
the department to which he had been sent, and done 
the greatest good there.”* On the 9th of July, 
Barrére was in the chair at the Jacobins. He sent 
Vilate for his reports on the recent victories, and was 
anticipating the effect which they would produce on 
the society and the spectators, when Robespierre got 
up and occupied the evening with a discourse upon 
virtue. ‘Of all the decrees,” said Robespierre, 
‘which have saved the Republic, the most sublime, 
the only one which has rescued it from corruption, and 
has released the people from tyranny, is that which 
makes probity and virtue the order of the day; if this 
decree were executed, liberty would be perfectly 
established, and we should no longer have occasion to | 
make the popular tribunes re-echo with our voice ; but 
men who have only the mask of virtue place the 
greatest obstacles in the way of executing the laws 
of virtue itself; their design is to use this mask as 
a way of attaining to power.” Robespierre was ad- 
dressing one of the men who wore the mask, and the 
man knew that he was guilty. Probity and virtue 
were the order of the day with Barrére, when he was 
making his flowery reports; but in his house at Clichy 
he enjoyed his mistresses, spent the public money 
which he contrived to lay hold of, and cut out work 
for the Revolutionary Tribunal. He retired from the 
Jacobins in despair: there was no help left for him 
except in overthrowing this formidable preacher, who 
declared that it was the destiny of the French to found 
on the earth the empire of wisdom, of justice, and of 
virtue, 

There were those, Robespierre said, who calumniated 
the Revolutionary Government in order to dissolve it, 
and the Revolutionary Tribunal*in order that conspi- 
rators might live in peace: ** There is only one remedy 
for so many evils; and it consists in the execution 
of the laws of nature, which require evry man to be 
just; and in virtue, which is the fundamental basis 
of all society : as well return to the forests as dispute 
for honours, reputation, wealth; there could only 


* Lebon, after Robespierre’s death, affirmed in the Con- 
vention (Aug. 2, 1794), that Robespierre intended to destroy 
lim; but no credit can be given to what Lebon and others 
like him said, when they wished to save their lives. ‘ The 
‘ Affaire de Joseph Lebon’ is printed in the ‘Hust. Parl.,’ 
xaxv., 219—269. He had his reward at last on the scaiiold 
at Arras, in October, 1795. 

1 This discourse of Robespierre is a very singylar one. 
It is only necessary to give him credit for some share of 
honesty, and he becomes intelligible. Those who make him 
all villain and all hypocrite, may labour for ever before they 
can understand his schemes. Ile did dvsign a large purifi- 
cation of the Convention. Vilate’s ‘ Causes Seerttes,’ &c., 
help tu explain the object of this discourse s but Vilate, lke 
other mew of the day, only deserves a limited degree of 
credit. ° 
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result from such a struggle, tyrants and slaves; after 
fifty years of agitation, of trouble, and of carnage, the 
result Wotild be the establishment of a new despot.” 
His conclusion was: “ The Republican Government 
is not yet well fixed, and there are factions which 
oppose fts effects: the Revolutionary Government has 
two objects, the protection of patriotism and the annihi- 
lation of aristocracy ; never will it attain these objects, 
so long as it shall be resisted by factions.” It was no 
longer possible for Barrére and his friends to close 
their eyes to their danger, That virtue is the basis 
of society, is indisputable: a man had said so, who 
really believed it; and he was ready to show the 
sincerity of his faith by making some signal examples. 

On the 20th of July (2 Thermidor), Barrére read 
a report to the Convention on the latest victories of 
the Republic, the conclusion of which was evidently 
directed against Robespierre’s speeches at the Jacobins. 
It was in the usual vague style of the day, but Robes- 
pierre and his party understood what it meant. It 
was known that Robespierre was preparing a speech. 
Barrére’s report was a challenge to him, but he would 
not be provoked to appear before he was ready. While 
his enemies were mustering their forces, he continued 
his war at the Jacobins against aristocracy, false 
clemency, and immorality. He relied on the support 
of the Plaine, and on the remmant of the Girondins ; 
for he had saved the seventy-three who had been 
placed under arrest; and he could hardly doubt that 
all the moderate and decent party of the Convention 
would give him their aid in crushing the remnant of 
the factions of Hébert and Danton. He appears to 
have anticipated a victory. His efforts were directed 
against a set of men, who merited punishment more 
than any of those who had yet fallen before him. He 
had provoked the contest, and he must have known 
that his life depended on the issue. But why did he 
provoke it? Was it merely to cut off a few more 
heads, or was it to rid the Convention of some men 
whom he believed to be, and who were, the greatest 
villains in France? The answer is plain. He would 
not act withgmen, whom he believed to be dishonest 
and not sincere Republicans. His integrity in this 
matter was his ruin. 

On the 28rd of July, Barrére was again busy in the 
Convention: he denounced new plots and conspiracies, 
the parties in which were agents of the foreigner, and 
partizans of aristocracy; but he added, that the two 
Committees had taken measures for the prompt trial 
of the enemies of the people who were imprisoned in 
all parts of‘the Republic, and that these measures 
** would restore to the nation that security which there 
is a constant effort to wrest from it, that imposing 
calm which is the sign of strength.and of the firm 
establishment of the Republic.” These measures, 
which Barrére alluded, to, were six articles, agreed to 
by the Committees of Public Safety and General 
Security, for the establishment of Revolutionary Com- 
missions. it was in fact the application of the law 
of the 22nd of Prairial to all France. Th minute 
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of this order was drawn up by Barrére, and signed by 
him, Carnot, Collot d’HefSois, Couthon, St. Just, and 
others, but not by Robespierre. Carnot was now 
actively working against Robespierre. Carnot and 
St. Just had quarrelled, and St. Just had threatened 
him. Everything was preparing for a violent explosion. 
A curious letter from Payan to Robespierre, which was 
found among Robespierre’s papers, urged him to take 
vigorous measures “‘ to make a report which should 
comprehend all the conspirators, which should show 
all the conspiracies united in one, Fayettists, Royalists, 
Federalists, Hébertistes, Dantonistes, and Bourdons.” 
He told him that he could not choose a more favour- 
able time for striking all the conspirators. On the 
25th of July a deputation of the Jacobins appeared at 
the bar of the Convention with an address, which was 
conceived altogether in the style of Robespierre, and 
was evidently intended to prepare the Convention for 
his discourse, which had been long expected. In this 
sitting Barrére read a tedious report on the general 
situation of the Republic. The Committees had 
entrusted this matter to him, because they could not 
agree about it with St. Just. arrére, in this report, 
mentioned Robespierre in honourable terms, The 
crisis was approaching, and he did not know which 
way victory would incline. 

On the 26th of July (8th Thermfdor), Robespierre 
appeared in the Convention. Collot d’Herbois was 
president. Robespierre read a long discourse, which 
it is exceedingly difficult to analyze. He began: 
** Citizens, let others draw for you flattering pictures : 
I come to tell you useful truths.” His conclusions 
are the key to many of the vague expressions of his 
discourse. ‘‘ What shall we do then? Our duty. 
What can be urged against him who means to tell the 
truth, and who is willing to die for it? Let us say 
then that there exists a conspiracy against Public 
Liberty ; that its force is in a criminal coalition which 
intrigues even in the heart of the Convention; that 
this coalition has accomplices in the Committee -of 
Genera] Security, and in the bureaus of this Com- 
mittee, which they govern; that the enemies of the 
Republic have opposed this Committee to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and thus have constituted two 
governments; that the members of the Committee of 
Public Safety are parties to this plot; that the coali- 
tion thus formed seeks to ruin the patriots and our 
country. What is the remedy for this evil? To 
punish the traitors, renew the bureaus of the Committee 
of General Security, to purify this Committee itself, 
and to make it subordinate to the Committee of Public 
Safety; to purify the Committee of Public Safety 
also, to establish the unity of the government under 
the supreme authority of the Nationa] Convention, 
which is the centre and the judge; and thus to crush 
all the factions with the weight of the national autho- 
rity, in order to raise upon their ruins the power of 
justice and of Liberty: such are the principles. If it 
is impossible to appeal to them without passing for an 
ambitious man, I shall conclude that principles are 
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prosetibed; and that tyranny reigns among ts; but 
not that I onght to be silent; for what charge can be 
made against a man who is in the right, and who can 
die for his country? I am made to combat crime, not 
to govern it. The time is not yet come when honest 
men can with impunity serve their country: the de- 
fenders of liberty will only be proscripts so Jong as 
the horde of knaves shall rule.” * 

This discourse is a laboured apology of the system 
of Terror, and of Robespierre himself. ‘ And what 
then are these great acts of severity with which we 
are reproached? who have been the victims of them ? 
Hébert, Ronsin, Chabot, Danton, Lacroix, Fabre 
d'Eglantine, and some other accomplices. Is it the 
punishment of these men that we are reproached with ? 
No one would dare to defend them. But if we have 
only denounced monsters whose death has saved the 
National Convention and the Republic, who can fear 
our principles, who can accuse us of injustice and of 
tyranny, except it be those who resemble them? No, 
we have not been too severe; let our witness be the 
Republic, which breathes: let our witnegs be the 
national representation, surrounded with the respect 
due to the representatives of a great people: let our 
witnesses be the patriots who still groan in the dun- 
geons which villains have opened for them; let our 
witness be the fresh crimes of the enemies of our 
liberty, and the guilty perseverance of the tyrants who 
are leagued against us. They speak of our rigour, 
and our country reproaches us with our weakness.” 
He spoke at great length of the project of a dictator- 
ship, imputed, at first, to the Committee of Public 
Safety, and then to a single man, himself. Partly 
through love of talking about himself, partly because 
he knew that this opinion, true or false, had acquired 
some strength, he vigorously defended the purity of 
his intentions; and to one of his arguments many 
of his hearers could not in their hearts refuse assent : 
‘‘ A man attains to tyranny with the help of knaves: 
where are those hastening to who combat them ?— 
To the tomb and to immortality.” Robespierre de- 
nounced the administration of the finances: there, he 
said, was the counter-revolution. ‘Who are the 
supreme administrators of our finances !—Brissotins, 
Feuillans, aristocrats, and notorious knaves; the 


Cambouns, the Mallarmés, the Ramels; the companions | 


and the successors of Chabot, of Fabre, and of Julien 
of Toulouse.” Alluding to others, he said: ‘* Have 
not the guilty established this horrible principle, that 
to denounce a fuithless representative is to conspire 
against the national representation? The oppressor 
replies to the oppressed by incarceration and fresh 
outrages. Yet the departments in which these crimes 
have been committed, are they ignorant of them, 
because we forget them? and the complaints which 


* This discourse was printed (11 Fructidor) after Robes- 
pierre’s death, by order of the Convention, from the manu- 
script which was found among his papers. It is an octavo 
pamphlet of forty-one pages. It is also printed in the 

Hist. Parl.,’ xxxiii., 406—448. 
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we tuject, do they not re-echo with still greater force 
in the compressed bosonts of wretchett citigens? ‘ it is 
so easy and so pleasent to be just. Why derote sur- 
selves to the opprobrium of the guilty by tolerating 
them?” He said enough to alarm the great villas 
of the Convention, whose names he did not aiestion ; 
and he therefore said too much, for he alarmed more 
than he would have punished. A bolder measure 
might have been successful: plain speaking and fewer 
words. But it was a mistake to expect to accomplish 
another 31st of May without a demonstration of force. 
Robespierre knew that the great events of the Revo- 
lution had been brought about by insurrection ; and 
he now thought of subjugating the Convention by 
a discourse. Robespietre made a great impression ; 
and Lecointre moved that the discourse be printed. 
Bourdon de !’Oise opposed the motion: it was the 
critical moment. Robespierre’s enemies mustered 
courage to support Bourdon, and the Convention 
refused to print the discourse. 

This is Robespierre’s political testament, his last 
opinion on the state of France. He had learned some- 
thing from experience. If the Revolution could not 
be secured, he foresaw a military despotism, an age 
of civil war and of calamities. He had often expressed 
his despair and doubts about the Revolution. He saw 
that a violent change is only an opportunify, which 
men of no principle turn to their profit. His later 
discourses contain much more enlarged views than his 
earlier: he began to see that Liberty and Equality 
required a foundation: “* You have no other security 
for liberty than the rigorous*observation of the prin- 
ciples and of the universal morality which you have 
proclaimed.” 

While Robespierre was reading his discourse again 
at the Jacobins, on the evening of the 26th, his erremies 
were busy in another way. Instead of amusing them- 
selves with phrases, they were preparing for action. 
Tallien, the Bourdons, and other men of the Mountain, 
did not sleep that night. Tallien had received a note 
from his mistress in her prison: fear for himself, and 
the reproaches of a woman, roused him té@ the deadly 
contest. Tallien and his associates applied to the men 
of the cété droit, to those whom they would have 
sacrificed ; but their proposals were rejected. They 
renewed their entreaties; they declared that the cété 
droit would be guilty of all the deaths which Robes- 
pierre was causing, if they refused to unite in an effort 
to stop this dreadful bloodshed. Fifty heads were 
daily falling; and the cété droit yielded to this argu- 
ment. The men whose friends Robespierre saved 
gave him up to the men whom he would have punished. 

There is no record of what passed at the Jacobins 
on the evening of*the 26th of July. The minutes of 
that evening were carried off by the enemies of Robes- 
pierre, after his death; and traditional anectldtes are 
too uncertain, On the morning of the 9th, when 
Robespierre was going to the Convention, Duplay 
expressed to him his anxiety for his safety. Robes- 
pierre replted: ‘‘ The mass of the Convention is pure; 
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be assured, | have nothing to fear.” St. Just began|some time, Robsspierre. cried. out, “It is false ;” 

to read a report {* but he had not got through many | which was followed by fresh uproar. For a moment 
lines, before Tallien intesrupted him. ‘‘ The veil,’’| Robespierre fixed his eyes on the most ardent of the 
said Tallien, *‘ must be withdrawn.” The Convention | Montagnards: some turned away their heads; others 
cheered thie signal for battle. Billaud-Varennes rose:| remained immoveable. Then looking all round the 
he attacked Robespierre; he said that a secretary of| Assembly, he cried out: “ It is you, men of purity, 
the Committee of Public Safety had stolen 114,000] that I address myself to, and not to brigands.” Again 
livres, and when he asked for his arrest, Robespierre,|he was interrupted. ‘* For the last time,” he said, 
who was always speaking of justice and virtue, was|turning to the chair, “ For the last time, president 
the only person who prevented it. He declared that/of assassins, I ask of you to be heard.” ‘* You shall 
there was a design to destroy, to mutilate the Con-|be heard in your turn,” replied the president. In the 
vention. Robespierre sprung to the tribune: he was| midst of the roar of the Assembly, Robespierre’s voice 
received with cries, ‘‘ Down with the tyrant!" Tallien | was drowned again. ‘‘It is the blood of Danton which 
began again: ‘‘ Just now I asked that the veil be rent: | stifles him,” said Garnier. ‘‘ It is Danton then whom 
with delight I see that it is now completely torn asun- | you would avenge,” said Robespierre.* Louchet moved 
der, that the conspirators are unmasked, that they will|the arrest of Robespierre. ‘‘ I] am as guilty as my 
soon be annihilated, and that liberty will triumph.—1| brother,” said the younger Robespicrre, ‘and I will 
knew from a man who approached the tyrant of France, |share his fate.” Robespierre would speak about his 
that he had formed a list of proscriptions.” He moved | brother; but he could not get a hearing. The presi- 
the arrest of Henriot, the commander of the force of|dent put the question for the arrest of the two brothers, 
Paris, and his staff. ‘' Robespierre,’’ he said, ‘‘ de-|and it was carried by acclamation. ‘* We were voting 
signed tv attack us one after another, to isolate us, so|for the arrest of the two Robespierres, St. Just, and 
that at last he would have remained alone with the|Couthon,” said Louchet. ‘1 will not share the op- 
drunkards and the debauchees who are his tools: I | probrium of this measure,” cried Lebas; ‘‘ I ask to be 
move that our sittings be.declared permanent, until the| arrested also.” The Convention voted the arrest of 
sword of the law shall have secured the Revolution, and|all of them. ‘* Down to the bar,” cried out a number 
that we ofder all his creatures to be arrested.” Tal-|of voices, and the prisoners descended to the bar, 
lien’s two motione were carried. Billaud-Varennes | Maximilien Robespierre was taken to the Luxembourg, 
followed up the attack with a motion for arresting| but the jailors refused to receive him, in accordance 
Dumas, president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, Bou-| with a decree of the Commune, which did not allow 
langer, and Dufraise ; and this was carried too. Robes-| any prisoners to be sent there except upon the order 
pierre again asked to speak, but his voice was drowned |of the Commune. Whether he was lodged in the 
amidst cries of *‘ Down with the tyrant; and Barrére| prison or not, appears doubtful. The rest of the 
spoke in the name of the Committee of Public Safety. | prisoners were confined, but they were released hy the 
There is a stery, which may not be true, but it shows | Commissioners of the Council-general in the course 
what was the opinion about the man, that Barrére had | of the evening, and finally all were assembled in the 
two speeches in his pocket, one for Robespierre, and | room of the Hétel de Ville, called Egalité.f 

another against him, to be used according to the occa-| The Council-genera] of the Commune were assem- 
sion. Barrére spoke in defence of the two Committees, | bled; and the mayor, Fleuriot-Lescot, was in the 
which he declared to be the shield, the asylum, the/chair. Nothing was apparently wanted but a soldier 
sanctuary of the centra] government. Upon his report] to give the Commune and the Jacobins a victory. But 
the Convention decreed that the National Guard should} Henriot had neither courage nor capacity, and he had 
resume its original organization, and consequently | been drunk since the morning. Some say that he was 
every chief of a legion would command in turn; andj generally sober, but had taken a small glass of brandy 
that the mayor of Paris, Payan, the national agent, and|in the morning to mount his courage, and the brandy 
he whose turn it should be to command the National} had got into his head. But one small glass of brandy 
Guard, should watch over the safety of the national}does not make a man drunk all day. The mayor 
representation. A proclamation to the French people| began by informing the Council that he had received 
was agreed on. The discussion was resumed by Vadier|a decree from the Convention which required him to 
with an attack on the “ tyrant,’’ who had proposed the 
law of the 22nd of Prairial. Vadier now announced 
that there was found under the bed of the Mother of 
God a letter addressed to Robespierre, which informed 
him that his mission was predicted in the prophet 
Ezekiel. Robespierre again attempted to speak, but 
the shouts of the Assembly overpowered him. Tallien 
saad to the attack, ‘al after he had gone on for 


i The dngoose of Bt. Just won printed ater his death. 
Hist, Pasl..’ xxxiv., 6—90. ’ 



















* Another version is: “ Why did you not defend hin 
then, you cowards?”’ The version in the text fits the context 
better. At any rate they were his last words in the Con- 
vention. 

t It is singular how confused and contradictory all the 
stories are about this affair of the 9th Thermidor. Lamar- 
tine’s account, ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Liv. lxi., may be 
compared. Something may be collected from the Procts 
Verbal de la Séance (Pitce Inédite) of the Council-general 
of the Commune of the 9th Thermidor ‘Hist. Parl.,’ 
xxxiv., 45, 
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watch over the safety of the Assembly. The council 
sat all night, making resolutions and receiving reports : 
it was in open resistance to the Convention. They 
resolved to rescue Robespierre and his friends from the 
hands of the Committees. In the course of the even- 
ing Robespierre the younger was with the council, and 
addressed them: he declared that he had not been 
arrested by the Convention, but by some cowards who 
had been conspiring for five years. The Jacobins, 
who were sitting, sent a deputation to the Council, 
which took an oath to die rather than live under the 
dominion of crime. If their measures had been as 
vigorous as their resolutions, the Convention would 
have fallen before the Commune. At seven in the 
evening, when the Convention resumed its sittings, 
all the chances were against it; but the stupidity of 
Henriot and the opposition of Robespierre paralysed 
the Council-general. It appears certain that Robes- 
pierre refused his sanction to an insurrection. IIenriot, 
with some gendarmes, was hurrying along the streets 
like a madman. The armed force of the Commune 
did not move, because there was nobody to, command 
it. Robin and Courtois, two members of the Conven- 
tion, seeing Henriot passing along the Rue St. Honoré, 
commanded his own gendarmes to arrest him, and they 
obeyed. Henriot was dragged, with his arms tied 
behind him, before the Committee of General Security, 
but he was shortly after released by Coffinhal, a vice- 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and Sijas. 
Collot d’Herbois was in the chair at the Convention : 
he said, ‘* Citizens, now is the time to die at our post; 
villains, armed men, have surrounded the Committee 
of General Security.” A member brought the news 
that Henriot had been released ; and Lacoste said that 
Robespierre was at the Commune; the municipal 
officers had embraced him, treated him as a brother, 
and promised to protect him. The Convention forth- 
with declared the municipal officers to be out of the 
pale of the law. Henriot was now on the Place of the 
Convention with his cannoneers, whom he was encou- 
raging. The Convention appointed Barras to command 
the National Guard, and gave him six members to 
assist him, who were invested with the authority of 
representatives of the people with the armies—Ferrard, 
Fréron, Rovére, Delmas, Bolleti, Léonard Bourdon, 
and Bourdon de l’Oise. Robespierre and all the rest 
were declared to be out of the pale of the law. The 
opportunity of the Commune was lost. The partisans 
of Robespierre had no leader to direct them, and 
those who might have fought for him turned from the 
impotent Commune to the Convention, which showed 
a bold front. The sections of Paris came in succession 
to the bar of the Convention to declare that they recog- 
nized no other authority. The night was dark, and 
Barras and the representatives traversed Paris with 
lighted torches. He returned to the Convention with 
his colleagues, and assured the Assembly that there 
were no cries except ‘* Live the Republic,” ‘ Live the 
Convention :” all the military arrangements were made, 
and the Convention was surrounded by Republicans. 
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But there was no time to lése, “ I request my col- 
leagues,” said Tallien, *‘ to set out forthwith, that ‘the 
sun may not rive before the heads of the conspirators 
have fallen.” It is aid by an eyewitness, that the 
appearance of the representatives of the people on 
horseback in their costume, greatly contributed to 
bring the armed sections on the side of the Con- 
vention. 

It was past midnight when Barras, with a column 
of armed men and artillery was before the Hotel de 
Ville. Henriot was there, galloping about with his 
sabre in his hand, crying ‘‘ Live the Commune ;” but 
his own men were disgusted with their stupid com- 
mander, and dropped off or joined the forces of the 
Convention. Léonard Bourdon arrived with another 
column. There was no longer any danger of a con- 
flict ; and Dulac, an agent of the Committee of General 
Security, with some grenadiers and sappers, crossed 
the Place, and broke open the doors of the Hétel de 
Ville. Robespierre and his friends were seated round 
a table in the salle de l’Egalité. When the noise of 
the approaching footsteps was heard, Lebas shot him- 
self, and fell dead on the floor. The younger Robes- 
pierre threw himself through a window into the court, 
and broke his leg. Coffinhal, who had been active in 
stirring up the insurrection, and was raving at the 
miserable failure of it, met Henriot as he was tra- 
versing the rooms, and pitched him through a window 
on a heap of dirt. Léonard Bourdon, with Dulac and 
a few men, made his way to the Salle de l'Egalité. 
The door was broken open, and one of the men dis- 
charged a pistol at Robespierre, which broke his left 
jaw; or he discharged a pistol himself.” The paralytic 
Couthon fell under the table. They were all made 
prisoners. The mayor was seized, with Payan, Duplay, 
and the members of the Council. The man, who was 
then acting as secretary, and taking the minutes, had 
not time to finish his sentence, which remains incom- 
plete on the original paper, which has been preserved. 
Coffinhal made his escape, but was taken afterwards. 
Barras, and his long file of prisoners, returned tri- 
umphant to the Convention. Robespierse on a litter, 
with a handkerchief tied round his bloody head, and 
without hat or cravat, led the way. 

It was between one and two o'clock in the morning 
(10th Thermidor) when Robespierre was laid on the 
table of a room adjoining that in which the Committee 
of Public Safety held their sittings. A box of pine- 
wood, which happened to be there, was placed under 


* Léonard Bourdon, in his hurried report to the Con- 
vention just after the affair, does not mention Robespierre 
being wounded either by himeelf or any other. He said, 
“This brave gendarme (Meda) took a knife from him;” 
but this 1s a mistake. Meda says that he shot Robespierre. 
His account was written a long time after; and some of the 
things which he states as facts, are notoriously false. A 
writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ (vol. liv., p. 578) has 
briefly and acutely examined the evidence, and come to the 
conclusion that Robespierre wounded hiniself; for it seems 
that he had pistols. 
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_ his head fer a pillow. He had on his sky-blue coat 
"in ‘which he officiated at the Feast of the Supreme 
Being, nankeen trousers, and white cotton stockings. 
In his ‘hands he held a small case or bag of white 
Jeather, which he made use of to clear the clotted blood 
from his mouth; and some of the spectators gave him 
white paper, which he employed for the same purpose. 
He lay there exposed to all who chose to come and 
look at him, abused and insulted, even by his former 
colleagues of the committees. At five in the morning 
the surgeons examined his wound and dressed it. The 
lower jaw was broken at the angle: the surgeons 
removed some of his teeth and portions of the bone, 
but the ball was not found, nor could its course be 
traced. His agony was great; but “during all the 
time that we were dressing him, the monster Jooked 
steadily at us, without uttering a single word.”” When 
his wound was dressed, he was laid on the table again 
in a state of perfect consciousness. All at once he raised 
himself in a sitting posture, pulled up his stockings 
which were down about his ankles, and sliding off the 
table took his seat in a chair, and asked for water and 
linen. At nine in the morning Couthon and Gobault, 
one of the conspirators of the Commune, were each 
brought on a litter and Jaid at the foot of the staircase, 
which led to the rooms of the Committee of Public 
Safety, Billaud-Varennes, Barr€re, and Collot d’Her- 
bois, the only members of the Committee who were 
then present, ordered Robespierre and the rest of the 
prisoners to be taken to the Conciergerie, where 
Robespierre arrived at about eleven o’clock.* 

They were brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal on the afternoon of the 28th of July (10th 
Thermidor.) Fouquier Tinville, always obedient to 
orders, merely required the identity of the prisoners 
to be established, and then called for the immediate 
application of the decree which had placed them out 
of the pale of the law. Twenty-one persons were 
condemned at the same time as Robespierre. Among 
them were Couthon, St. Just, Henriot, Dumas, former 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, Payan, former 
National agemt of the commune of Paris, the mayor, 
Fleuriot-Lescot, and Augustin Robespierre, the brother 
of Maximilien. Most of them were young men. 
Maximilien Robespierre was thirty-five years of age, 
Couthon was thirty-eight, and St. Just was six-and- 
twenty. The scaffold was erected on the Place de la 
Révolution, The prisoners underwent the torture of 
a long and slow procession from the Conciergerie to 
the place of punishment. The streets and the Place 
de la Révolution were thronged with people. The two 
Rohbespierres, Couthon, and Henriot, suffered excru- 
ciating pain from the jelting. The dead body of Lebas 
was their companion in the cart. Rebespierre’s head 
was wrapped up with a piece of linen, stained with 


* «Rapport des officiers de Santé,’ &c., &c. The bag 
whith Robespierre held in his hands appears to have been 
a pistol-case. I¢ happened oddly enough that it was marked 
with the words, “ An grend Monarque, Lecourt, fourbisseur 
du roi et de ses troupes, Bue Saint-Honoré,” &e. o 
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blood, which supported his jaw and was fastened on 
his head. The gendarmes pointed him out with their 
sabres. Shouts and curses attended him to the place 
of execution from men and women who followed the 
cart. He passed the house of Duplay, in which he 
had spent the few tranquil moments that he had en- 
joyed during the latter part of his residence in Paris. 
When Robespierre ascended the steps of the scaffold, 
the brutal] executioner tore the bandage from his head 
and showed his pale, blood-stained, and mutilated face 
to the multitude. The pain extorted from him a shriek 
of agony, and the next moment the axe descended. 
A shout of joy from the Place de la Révolution told 
all Paris that Robespierre’s head had fallen. St. Just 
submitted to death with the calmness and impassibility 
of a strong will and a firm faith in his opinions. The 
leaders of the Jacobins died in silence with courage and 
with decency. 

But twenty-two heads did not satisfy the men who 
had overthrown the tyrant, for Robespierre now received 
the title which had been hitherto appropriated to Louis. 
On the next day seventy persons, who had been arrested 
at the Hétel de Ville, when Robespierre was taken 
prisoner, were brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and, as soon as their identity was established, 
were all condemned. They were crammed into eight 
or ten carts, taken to the Place de la Révolution, 
and beheaded. The day after, twelve more were sent 
to the scaffold in the same way. Many of these men 
might really have been opposed to the insurrectionary 
measurcs of the Commune; but no inquiry was made. 
One hundred and fourteen persons were brought to 
the scaffold in three days without trial by the faction 
which had risen against the tyranny of Robespierre. 

The family of Duplay were involved in Robespierre’s 
ruin. On the evening of the day on which Robespierre 
dicd, Madame Duplay, it is said, was strangled by 
some women, who broke into the prison where she was 
confined. Lebas left a young widow, one of Duplay’s 
daughters, and a child six weeks old. Both mother 
and child lay in prison for near a year, and Lebas’s 
aged father was thrown into a dungeon at Doullens by 
an order of the Committee of General Security, which 
alleged no ground for it, except that he was the 
father of the conspirator Lebas. But Lebas had 
generously shared the fate of Robespierre, and was 
not guilty either of the real or imputed crimes of the 
man whom he admired and respected. Lebas’s widow* 
and son communicated to the authors of the ‘ Histoire 
Parlementaire’ all the papers of which they were not 
robbed by the Thermidorians, as the men were called, 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.’, xxxv., 317—365. Lamartine tells a story 
about Lebas’s widow, which is inconsistent with her being 
imprisoned for nearly a year, at least if the imprisonment 
immediately followed her husband’s death. According to 
this story, she preserved, at a great cost to herself, the only 
portrait of St. Just that existed. St.Just and her husband 
were much attached to one another; and more than once 
Lebas, during his missions, moderated his colleague’s unre- 
lenting severity. 
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who accomplished the revolution of the 9th of Ther- | general hatred against the unfortunate king. He was 
midor. The letters of Lebas te his wife and to his | moderate end humane when employed on missions. 
father show that he was an affeetionate husband and a | Few of the Conventionals Jeft behind them a character 
dutiful son. In the matter of Louis he shared the | ao free from reproach. 
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CHAPTER L, 
THE REACTION. 


Tne tumult of the night of the 9th of Thermidor 
was heard in the prisons. Hundreds were trembling 
for their fate, who knew not whether the morrow might 
not be the day of their doom. On the 8th of Ther- 
midor (July 26th), while Robespierre was delivering 
his last speech, fifty-three persons were condemned to 
death; and on the 9th, the day on which his own fate 
was sealed, forty-five more were condemned to die. 
Such was the opinion of Robespierre’s power and his 
cruelty, that he was supposed to be directing the 
bloody tribunal even while he was struggling for his 
own life. ‘* There were,”’ says Thibaudeau, himself a 
member of the Convention, “ revolutionary executions 
at Paris even after the death of Robespierre, as if his 
manes had still retained some power and required these 
atrocious sacrifices.” This absurd expression is cor- 
rected and explained by what follows: “ The chief of 
the terrorists had disappeared; but the party still 
existed: the Committee of Public Safety had rid itself 
of Robespierre; the Convention had not rid itself of 
the Committee of Public Safety—the Collot d’Herbois 
and the Billaud-Varennes had only overthrown the 
tyrant in order to reign in his place; they had not for 
a moment thought of destroying tyranny; for before 
the 9th of Thermidor the factions of Danton and of 
Robespierre mutually accused one another of aiming 
at the destruction of the Revolutionary government 
and the establishment of indulgence.” * 

* Great were the rejoicings in the prisons on the morn- 
ing of the 10th, when the “ tyrant’s” fall was known, 
and hope of life revived in those who had resigned 
themselves to despair. Many of the prisoners, who had 
friends, obtained their release immediately. Legendre, 
Bourdon de I'Vise, and others, went through the prisons, 
and assumed the gracious office of pardoning. It does 
not appear what proportion of the prisoners were 
released, but the number was large. Legendre, who 
had been one of the vilest flatterers of Robespierre, 
and had crouched before his menaces on the occasion 
of Danton’s arrest, was one of those who insulted him 
after his fall. On the night of the 9th, he went, 
according to his own account, to the Jacobins, broke 
up the meeting, and brought away the key of the 
place, which he produced before the Convention. The 
Convention were unanimous until they had secured 
their victory by the punishment of the members of the 
Commune, but as soon as this was accomplished, each 


* Thibaudeau, ‘ Mém.,’ i., 89, 


party began to consider what they could get by it. 
The Hébertistes acted as if they must have the power 
as a matter of course, and on the 29th of July, Barrére, 
in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, pro- 
posed Fouquier Tinville as public accuser at the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, which it was proposed to remodel. 
Yet Robespierre’s enemies have said that Fouquier Tin- 
ville was Robespierre’s tool, though he always denied 
it himself, and Barrére’s proposal seems to show that 
the Committee of Public Safety considered him as their 
tool. Lacoste on the same day moved that the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal should be suppressed, because it was 
composed in a great part of Robespierre’s creatures, 
and that its place should be supplied by a provisional 
commission, and this was decreed. But on the motion 
of Billaud-Varennes, the operation of the ‘decree was 
deferred, ‘in order that the action of the Tribunal 
might not be suspended.” Again Barrére, in giving 
an account of the conspiracy of Robespierre and the 
Commune, said that the Communal committee of exe- 
cution had determined to shoot all the members of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. This was probably a lie of 
Barrére’s invention ; but there is a manifest inconsis- 
tency in calling the members of the Tribunal Robes- 
pierre’s creatures, and also asserting that those with 
whom he was conspiring intended to shoot them. On 
the Ist of August, Robespierre’s law of the 22nd of 
Prairia] was repealed on the motion of Lecointre, and 
Fouquier Tinville was put under arrest, as a prelimi- 
nary to his being sent before his own Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Barrére proposed three new members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, in place of Robespierre, 
St. Just, and Couthon ; and he expected, as a matter of 
course, that his nominees would be accepted, and that 
the Committee of Public Safety would thus retain its 
power. But he was disappointed, and on the 3lst of 
July the members of the Convention voted severally 
for six new members of the Committee, for the place 
of Hérault-Séchelles had to be filled up, and those of 
Jean-Bon-Saint-André and Prieur (de la Marne), who 
were on missions. The six new members were 
Tallien, Treilhard, Eschassériaux, Bréard and Thuriot. 
Of these six Eschassériaux was the only one whom 
Barrére had proposed. Carnot, Prieur (de la Céte 
d'Or), Barrére, Robert Lindet, Billaud-Varennes, and 
Collot d’Herbois, still remained members of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee of General Security, after the 
ist of August, were Amar, Voulland, Panis, Vadier, 
Boucher-Saint-Sauveur, Louis (du Bas-Rhin), Moise, 
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Bayle, and Rhil, all members of the old committee, to 
whom were added Legendre of Paris, Goupilleau, 
Merlin de Thionville, André Dumont, Bernard de 
Saintes, and Rewbell. David, Jagot, Lavicomterie, and 
Lebon, ceased to be members. It was decreed that one- 
fourth of the members of the Committees of Govern- 
ment should be changed every month. Two decrees 
were repealed with the view of destroying the dictato- 
rial power which the Committees had exercised : one of 
these decrees gave the two Committees power to arrest 
the representatives of the people without any previous 
report, and the other required the representatives who 
obtained leave of absence to have it approved by the 
Committees. 

The fall of Robespierre allowed the various elements 
of the Convention to display themselves. There were 
Girondins, Dantonists, Hébertistes, and Jacobine, who, 
though approving of Robespierre’s moral and political 
ideas, had allowed him to perish, chiefly, perhaps, 
through personal dislike, But there was a new party 
which sprung into existence on the 9th of Thermidor, 
formed by Tallien and his friends, sometimes called the 
Thermidorian party. As to the Convention itself, the 
members, or the majority, could say nothing against the 
past system of Terror, for they had sanctioned it them- 
selves. The great culprit was the whole Convention, 
and justice required the punish'ment of all. The Con- 
vention sacrificed some of the great agents of Terror, 
who justly said that the Convention was as guilty as 
themselves, There was no hope of any good from 
such a body. The Thermidorian party, properly so 
called, the party which planned the ruin of Robespierre, 
consisted chiefly of Dantonists, a term which means 
little more than that they were faithful to the princi- 
ples of him whose name they bore: they were united 
by their common immorality, their grecdiness of money, 
their profuse expenditure ; their sole object was the 
same as that of a large body of men which exists in 
all governments, to live on the industry of others. 
‘* These were the men who were the first to set the 
example of that abominable immorality which disgraced 
the close of the Convention and the Directory, and 
who displayed in the governing class of that period 
more shamelessness and corruption than there had 
ever been in the nobility and in the clergy under the 
two last kings.” The service which these men had 
done by the overthrow of Robespierre gave them the 
command of a majority in the Convention, which they 
managed with great skill. Robespierre and his parti- 
sans, Couthon, St. Just, and others, had preached 
morality, and enforced it by the guillotine: they 
made morality the order of the day; and though not 
hypocrites in the matter themselves, they established 
with the Reign of Terror the reign ef hypocrisy. Tal- 
lien, Fréron, Rovére, and others, hated morality and 
the restraint of hypocrisy: they were opposed to the 
re-establishment of the ancient régime from which they 
could hope nothing, as well as to the establishment of 
& new one, which would be the termination of their own 
power, : ; 
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On the 2nd of Angust, Lebon, David, Héron, and 
Rossignol, were impeached. David had the meanness 
to declare that it was impossible to conceive how far he 
had been deceived by that “‘ unfortunate Robespierre ;” 
and he swore that henceforth fie would not attach 
himself to men, but to principles. Lebon had been 
shortly before the 9th of Thermidor defended by Bar- 
rére, aud now he was given up as a scapegoat. Yet 
he was not the great criminal; the guilty were the 
Committee of Public Safety, and Robespierre was 
involved in the guilt, as it has been shown. There 
are two letters of the Committee of Public Safety, 
written to Lebon, which cover with infamy the men 
who signed them; but Robespierre’s name is not 
there. One letter is dated the 16th of November, 
1793, and signed by Billaud-Varennes, Carnot, and 
Barrére: ‘* Go on, citizen colleague, in the revolu- 
tionary line which you courageously follow; the Com- 
mittee applaud your labours.” The second, written 
about the same time, is signed by Billaud-Varennes, 
Carnot, Barrére, and Robert Lindet: ‘All these 
measures ,are not only permitted, but commanded by 
your mission: nothing ought to stand in the way of 
your revolutionary progress; abandon yourself to your 
energy: your powers are unlimited: whatever you 
shall judge necessary for the safety of your country, 
you may, you must execute it immediately.” Could 
a sanguinary madman be told in plainer terms to go 
on murdering ? ® 

On the 10th of August, Merlin of Douay read the 
draft of a decree for the re-organization of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. He said there was not in the new 
decree a single provision which was not taken either 
word for word from or founded on the laws relating to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, as it existed before the 
law of the 22nd of Prairial. If that is so, said Duhem, 
let us keep to the organization as it was before the law 
of the 22nd of Prairial; and his motion was carried. 
Duhem’s real objection was, that Merlin’s measure 
contained some articles which had the appearance of 
moderation: he said that he met in the streets nothing 
but aristocrats set at liberty. Though the prisons had 
been cleared of a great number, there had been many 
fresh arrests. A new set of men were named as presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, judges, and jury, of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. The new public accuser was 
Leblois. 

The Jacobin club, after Robespierre’s death, was at 
first guided by Thermidorian leaders, Tallien, Legendre, 
and Dubois Crancé. All the chief personages whom 
Robespierre had caused to be expelled from the club 
were restored. But some of the Jacobins soon began 


* Carnot seems to have said little in the Convention ; and 
perhaps this may partly explain how he has escaped the 
general execration pronounced against the directors of 
Terror. It was said of him, that “he was employed in 
organizing victories :” but he was also employed in organ- 
izing murders. He was either a zealous co-operator with 
Barrére and Billaud- Varennes, or too timid to oppose tiem. 
Either way his character must suffer. 
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to complain ; and on the 13th of August, Chasles said, 
‘In all the great communes, the exquisites and the 
women with big bonnets, who had deserted the clubs 
for six months, have returned in crowds since the 11th 
and 12th of Thermidor ; more than six hundred patriots 
denounced by these messieurs have been arrested ; 
they cover their aristocracy under the false name of 
hatred of Robespierre.” On the 19th of August, 
Louchet, a man who had hitherto only distinguished 
himself by moving for the arrest of Robespierre, made 
a proposition which was equivalent to the restoration 
of the Reign of Terror: ‘ To feel compassion,” he said, 
** for the fate of the former privileged class is a crime, 
and to punish them is a duty.” His proposal consisted 
of three articles, one of which was, that ‘ all former 
nobles, and all fathers and mothers of emigrants, should 
be immediately lodged again in prison.” Tallien said 
that terror was the arm of tyranny: ‘‘ Robespierre also 
was continually saying that terror should be the order 
of the day, and while he incarcerated and sent patriots 
to the scaffold, he protected the knaves who were his 
tools.” The Convention decrecd that Louchet’s motion 
should be printed and referred to the Committee of 
Public Safety. This move of the Jacobins in the 
Convention was supported by the Jacobin club, who 
resolved that the society should go in a body to the 
Convention, to petition that a list should be made of 
all the prisoners who had been released, and that the 
Revolutionary Government should be maintained in all 
its energy, but free from the abuses which the horrible 
faction of the triumvirs had introduced into it. The 
society came to the bar of the Convention, and read 
their address, to which the Convention replied by 
passing to the order of the day. The treatment which 
the Jacobins received from the Convention was followed 
by a stormy discussion in their club; but they sub- 
mitted to the will of the Convention. Good patriots, 
as they were called, were however alarmed at certain 
suspicious movements which followed the release of 
the “ suspected"? from their prisons. Dufourny, at 
the Jacobins denounced the electoral club, commonly 
called the club of the Evéché, for intending to propose 
this question to the sections, ‘ Shall the people have 
the right of election restored to them?” If this ques- 
tion were answered in the affirmative, it would be the 
same thing as calling for the dissolution of the Con- 
vention, the immediate convocation of the primary 
assemblies and the election of a new legislature. The 
club of the Evéché in fact did petition the Convention 
(Gth of September) for the unlimited freedom of the 
press and the election of public functionaries by the 
people ; and the Convention passed to the order of the 
day. Billaud-Varennes remarked that this club had 
always been the centre of counter-revolution. The 
Jacobins were opposed to the move of the club of the 
Evéché, which they considered a sign of counter- 
revolution. A new election at this time might pro- 
bably have shown that there was a great re-action in 
opinion. ‘ But the principle of the Jacobins was not to 
alfow the nation to express their opinion: the Revo- 
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lation was to be maintained in spite of a majority. 
The unlimited liberty of printing was also dreaded by 
the revolutionary party, because they saw that all 
their enemies, Girondins, royalists, the suspected who 
had been released from prison, and all the various 
shader of the Thermidorian party were in favour of it. 
Fréron, who now resumed his ‘Orateur du Peuple,’ 
which had been suspended in November, 1792, read 
at the tribune of the Convention a long discourse in 
favour of the unlimited freedom of the press, which 
the Convention ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee of Legislation. He said that so many 
cruelties, so many calamities, would not have hap- 
pened, if the press had remained free, if the tyrant 
(Robespierre) had not stifled every voice which would 
have spoken of his innumerable crimes. 

Lecointre of Versailles, who was a man of courage, 
and had some honesty, attempted to do an act of 
justice. On the 29th of August he said: “ Citizen 
colleagues, I undertake to prove to the National 
Convention, both by authentic documents and by 
witnesses, that our colleagues, Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot d'Herbois, and Barrére, members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and Vadier, Amar, Voulland, 
and David, members of the Cummittee of General 
Security, are chargeable on the following heads. He 
read twenty-six articles of complaint. Most of them 
were distinct and precise, and many of them were 
notoriously true. It was a much fairer acte d’accu- 
sation than these unprincipled men had ever produced 
against any of their victims. A member cried out, 
that ‘‘ the man at the tribune was a villain ;” and this 
member was Carrier. Billaud-Varennes defied Le- 
cointre to prove his charges. This was impudent 
enough, for the Convention knew that many of them 
were true. Thuriot, who had become a kind of peace- 
maker, moved, and it was carried, “‘ that the deputies 
who had been accused had always behaved conformably 
to the wishes of the Nation and of the Convention, 
and that accordingly the Convention rejected with the 
most profound indignation the denunciation of Le- 
cointre, and passed to the order of the day.” Cambon, 
who was an honest man up to a certain point, said 
that if these deputies could be charged with such 
offences, the charge would apply of necessity to all the 
members of the Convention; and he told the aristo- 
crats that their trick was seen through. The more 
honest part of the revolutionists saw they could not 
put these men on their trial, for thus the Convention 
would be put on its trial, and the Revolution itself 
called in question. This decision did not satisfy either 
party. It was the subject of talk all over Paris. The 
young men, who soon obtained the name of La Jeu- 
nesse dorée, to whom Fréron’s journal was addressed, 
said that they would soon force the Convention to 
consider this affair; and the following day the hall of 
the Assembly was crowded with spectators who came 
to see what further would be done. A contemporary 
gives a picture of the deputies who were denounced. 
Their conjplexion and physiognomy bore traces or 
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labour and nightly vigils, for undoubtedly they had 
worked hard. ‘The habitude and the necessity of 
secrecy had imprinted on their countenance the sombre 
character of dissimulation. Their hollow, blood-shot 
eyes had a sinister expression, Their conscience, 
though seared with a hot iron, could not have Jost all 
its sensitiveness. The haggard look of some of them 
might be partly the effect of their debauchery. Collot 
d’Herbois, it is said, indulged freely in brandy, and 
was generally half drunk. ‘ The long exercise of 
power had given to their expression and bearing some- 
thing of a proud and disdainful air: the members of 
the Committee of General Security looked like the 
old lieutenants-general of police, and those of the 
Committee of Public Safety like the former ministers 
of state.” When the secretary read the formal minute 
of the decree of the day before on the denunciation of 
Lecointre, a violent discussion commenced. Nobody 
took Lecointre’s part. Some said that he ought to be 
sent to a mad-house. Collot d’Herbois concluded 
some remarks by saying that he and his colleagues 
hoped, by doing good, to increase every moment that 
regret which Lecointre must in his heart fecl for having 
denounced them, This was rather a sign that he and 
his colleagues were afraid. Cambon at last moved 
that Lecoigtre’s denunciation be declared calumnious, 
which was unanimously agreed to in the midst of 
great applause. 

The Jacobins now began to be louder in their com- 
plaints. They said that when the houses of detention 
were established, one could scarcely find a single 
patriot among a hundred prisoners: now it would be 
difficult to find a single aristocrat among as many 
prisoners: all the prisoners were patriots. Carrier 
accused Tuallien at the Jacobins of being a partisan of 
Lecointre, and of having urged him to denounce the 
members of the two Committees. The party of Tallien 
and the Jacobins were daily becoming more hostile, and 
the Jacobins were recovering their strength, when two 
events happened which helped to ruin them in public 
opinion. On the 3Ist of August the powder-magazine 
of Grenelle exploded with a terrific noise, which was 
heard all through Paris and the neighbourhood. Fifty 
or sixty persons were killed, and as many scriously 
hurt. The Jacobins were suspected of having caused 
this mischief, but no proof was ever produced, nor any 
reason given why they should be accused of it. On 
the same day, Barrére, Collot d’Herbois, and Billaud- 
Varennes went out of the Committee of Public Safcty : 
Tallien also resigned. The four members were sup- 
plied by Delmas, Cochon, Merlin of Douay, and Four- 
croy. Tallien could not keep his place; for besides 
his alleged dealing with Lecointre, the party of which 
he was the head was charged with having been the 
most active in reledsing prisoners and filling the streets 
of Paris with spgpected persons. The Jacobins at- 
tacked Talliem gt their club. Carrier said that the late 
explosion of the powder-magazine, the release of a great 
nuinber of former nobles and priests, and other things, 
would show that there was a conspiracy, ‘a faetion 
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which favoured the conspiracy, and that Tallien was 
the head of it. Another member said that Fréron and 
Tallien had instigated Lecointre to make an attack on 
the Convention by attacking the members of the Com- 
mittees, and he moved their expulsion from the society. 
Tallien now used the language of an honest man. what- 
ever his motives: mivht have been: he said that he 
had only required that the Revolutionary government 
should be freed from the harsh forms which surrounded 
it, that Innocent families shouid not be attacked, that 
vigorous measures should be taken, but such as pru- 
dence and virtue dictated; and these were the prin- 
ciples which he would support as long as he lived. 
Tallien and Fréron were obliged to lay down. their 
cards of membership, and they left the Jacobins, em- 
bracing one another. The Jacobins had renewed their 
correspondence with the departments, and addresses 
both to the Convention and the club flowed in, which 
called for the organization of Revolutionary Commit. 
tees, the arrest of suspected persons, and the vigorous 
maintenance of the Revolutionary government. 

On the #th of September, about midnight, as Tallien 
was going home to his mother’s, he received a pistol- 
shot, which stretched him on the ground.® The assassin 
escaped; a circumstance which, combined with the 
slightness of the wound, made some people think that 
the affair was merely a contrivance to throw odium on 
the Jacobins. But the surgeon’s evidence shows that 
there was a rea] wound, and that a ball had passed 
through Tallien’s clothes. The Convention were now 
receiving addresses from the popular socicties, full of 
complaints against moderantism and aristocracy. Collot 
d'Herbois said that it was time to open their eyes, to 
seize again the reins of government with a firm and 
bold hand, to restore to the patriots their energy, and 
to silence the aristocrats. A deputation from the Jaco- 
bins followed, with loud complaints of the incarceration 
of patriots all over the Republic, and the release of 
aristocrats and suspected persons. On this occasion 
the deputation received the honours of the sitting. 
The Convention was tossed about between the Jacobins 
and the Thermidorians ; but the Jacobins had no head 
to guide them, no influence with the Committees of 
government, and very little over public opinion. The 
Committce of General Security, which had the duties 
of police, still went on releasing and imprisoning in 
accordance with the views of the Thermidorians, of 
whom the Committee was composed. Opinion was 
daily becoming more decided against the Jacobins. 
The Revolutionary Committee of Nantes had sent to 
Paris, in November, 1793, one hundred and thirty-two 
persons to be tried. Only ninety-seven reached Paris 
in January, 1794, and they were not tried till Scp- 
tember in the same year.* They were charged with 
conspiring against the people, encouraging federalism, 
corresponding with the emigrants, and other counter- 


* Their sufferings are told in the ‘ Voyage de Cant trente- 
deux Nantois, envoyés & Paris, par le Comité Révolution- 
naire de Nantes ;’ ‘Méin. sur les Prisons,’ Vol. ii. 
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revolutionary measures. They were acquitted on the 
14th of September; and their acquittal made people 
call more eagerly for the trial of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Nantes, and of Carrier, whom the Jaco- 
bins defended to the last. The Jacobins were assailed 
with pamphlets, which recommended the destruction 
of their club. One of the pamphlets, entitled ‘ La 
Quene de Robespierre,’ or, ‘The Dangers of the 
Liberty of the Press,’ had a great vogue, though it has 
no merit. It is, as its tithe shows, a piece of irony. 
The Muscadins, as they had been called, and now the 
Jcunesse dorée, many of whom were young men who 
had contrived to evade the military service, or had 
mde their way back from the frontiers as soon as they 
cculd, were the enemies of the Revolution, and, it is 
suid, the most depraved and turbulent part of the 
population of Paris. They began to parade the streets 
in bodies; and on the 18th of September a great 
number of them being assembled at the Palais Royal 
maltreated some Jacobins. The rallying cry of the 
Muscadins was, ** Live the Convention; down with 
the Jacobins.” The reign of the Jacobins was drawing 
to a close. 

The Compittees of government had hitherto said 
little; but on the 20th of September, Robert Lindet, 
in the names of the Committees of Publie Safety, 
General Security, and Legislation, made a long report 
on the internal condition of the Republic.* On the 
whole it is a piece not without some merit. It im- 
puted, of course, much of the past evil to Robespierre. 
One of Robespierre’s old colleagues, who had joined 
him in signing many orders, could not now do less 
than throw all the blame on the man who was not 
there to answer for himself, and who had not left even 
one behind him to defend his name. According to 
Lindet, Robespierre wished to destroy the arts, the 
sciences, and commerce. The report was well received, 
and several decrees were passcd in conformity to the 
recommendations contained in it. One provided for 
tlre immediate examination of the case of fathers and 
mothers of defenders of the country, and of al] agri- 
culturists, artists, and persons in trade, who had been 
arrested; another for the institution of normal schools; 
and a third was designed for the improvement of the 
finances, commerce, and agriculture. 

On the following day the remains of Marat were at 
last transferred to the Pantheon, pursuant to a decree 
of the Convention, who appeared in the procession. 
It might be supposed that this honour paid to the 
Friend of the People was the work of the Jacobins 
only; but though the Jacobins could not object to see 
Marat removed to the Pantheon, the Thermidorians 
were active in the matter also. They wished to main- 
tain a revolutionary reputation, as it appears, in order 
to protect themselves against the charges of the Jaco- 
bins; and they could hardly have had any other 
motive, Fréron, in his Journal, affected to call him- 
self “ the cherished disciple” of Marat, and he boasted 


* Printad ip the Hist. Parl,’ xxxvi., 8S—112. 
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of having assisted Maraf in the ‘Ami du Peuple. 
Just at the moment when the coffin of Marat was taken 
from the car, the ‘‘ impure remains of the royalist Mi- 
rabeau were ejected from the temple of great men by 
a side door.” After the ceremony of Marat’s removal 
to the Pantheon, all the theatres were opened to the 
people, and pieces were represented which were adapted 
to cherish the love of liberty, and the hatred of tyrants 
and of tyranny. The transfer of Roussean’s remains 
to the Pantheon took place on the 11th of October, 
with the ceremonies usual at this period. A group 
of musicians led the procession, and executed one of 
Rousseau's airs, which, “ simple and full of expression, 
excited a religious feeling well-suited to the ecircum- 
stances.” The procession was closed by the Conven- 
tion, at whose head figured “ the Social Contract, the 
Pharos of legislators,” to use the language of the day ; 
the rock which they must avoid, to use the language 
of reason and of experience. 

Two days after this: apotheosis of Rousseau, the 
Convention did an act of justice. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal was instracted to try without delay the mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Committee of Nantes. This 
trial brought to light a mass of crimes such as were 
never committed in any age nor in any ecountry;* and 
it increased the hostjle feeling against the Jacobins, 
who had neither the decency nor the prudence to sepa- 
rate their canse from that of Carrier. The fourteen 
men who were tried admitted the crimes with which 
they were charged, but they threw all the blame on 
Carrier. The Convention, upon hearing a report 
of the evidence given at this trial, appointed a com- 
mittee of twenty-one members to inguire into the 
conduct of Carrier, and to report upon it. 

Marat had received his honours, but the Thermi- 
dorians and the Jacobins were still in hostile attitude 
to one another. The club of the Jacobins published 
an address to all the popular societies of the Republic, 
which began: ‘* Brothers and Friends, the triumvirs, 
struck by the sword of the law, and whose memory is 
devoted to anathema, teach us all this great lesson, 
that principles and country are everything, and that 
men are nothing; that the idolatry of men is a public 
crime, which kills liberty and equality.” The address 
declared that there was a design to destroy the fra- 
ternal union maintained by the parent society, and 
that aristocracy and moderantism were raising their 
audacious head: “* The dangerous reaction eaused by 
the fall of the triumvirs still continues; and out of the 
storms, raised by all the enemies of the people openly 
united against liberty, has sprung a new faction which 
tends to the dissolution of all the popular societies.” 
To this declaration of war the Convention résponded 
an the 9th of O€tober, by an address to the French 
people. If this address had been made in good faith, 
and if it had proceeded from a body whieh was entitled 


* Extraits de la procédure du Comité Révolutionnaire de 
Nantes, ‘ Hist. Pari.,’ xxxv., 147, &.; and xxxiv., 149, &e., 
the trial of Carrier and the rest. 


to respect, there would be little to say against it, 
except that it is feeble and vague. But it was fol- 
lowed by a measure which annihilated the Jacobins, 
a decree relating to popular societies. The first article 
was: “ All affiliations, aggregations, federations, as 
well as all correspondence in a collective name, between 
societies, under whatsoever name they exist, are for- 
bidden, as subversive of the government and contrary 
to the unity of the Republic.” The following articles 
were designed to give effect to this general declaration. 
This was the death-blow of the popular societies in 
France, which were created by the Jacobins, and owed 
their existence and their strength to the principle of 
affiliation and correspondence. The death of Robes- 
pierre deprived the parent society of its head and soul. 
The Jacobins still talked of morality; but if there were 
a few honest men among them without name and 
without talent, there was a host of unprincipled fellows 
who were only blind leaders. 

The reaction manifested itself (22nd of October) 
m @ petition from the seventy-three Girondins who 
had been confined after the 31st of May, which raised 
a difficult question; for Tallien said that the 31st 
of May was consecrated as one of the great epochs 
of the Revolution, and that it could not be called in 
question. Cambon widened the, breach between the 
Girondins and the Thermidorians. Though opposed to 
the events of the 31st of May, it was not solely regard 
to the vanquished party that moved him: he hated 
Tallien and the Thermidorians, whom he knew to be 
dishonest men, and he began to fear that Robespierre’s 
prophecy would be realized, that the Republic would 
become the prey of knaves. When he was driven from 
France, and living in exile, he said, ‘‘ I know that 
Robespierre intended to bring me to the guillotine, 
but I shall nevertheless regret all my life that I con- 
tributed to his fall.” The sitting of the 22nd of Octo- 
ber proves the dishonesty of the Thermidorians. A 
man got up to denounce those who had deluged France 
with blood: he spoke of the massacres of Nimes, of 
the drownings at Nantes, and of the horrors committed 
in the departmént of Pas de Calais ; but he said nothing 
of the massacres of Lyon or of Toulon. This man 
was Tallien. Fouché, his rival in hypocrisy, had the 
impudence to advocate the cause of Lyon; and on his 
motion a decree had been passed on the 7th of October, 
by which the state of siege at Lyon was raised, and 
the old name was restored to it in place of its new 
appellation of Commune-Affranchie. On the 8th of 
November, Cambon’s indignation broke forth in the 
Convention. The question of the maximum was 
under discussion, and Cambon proposed that, con- 
sidering the depreciation of the paper money, fixed 
salaries should be raised in proportién to the price 
of wheat. Tallien said that there was perfidy in the 
discussion, Cambon, whose financial operations were 
attacked in the ‘ Orateur du Peuple’ of Fréron, and in 
the ‘ Ami des Citoyens,’ which Tallien and Mehée (fils) 
conducted, replied that he would say what he thought 
in spite of libellists, and he pointed to the side where 
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Fréron and Tallien sat: he called for the examination 
of his accounts; ten minutes would be enough to show 
in what state they were. He charged Tallien with . 
misappropriation of public money, when he was in the 
service of the Commune. He called him a sangtiinary 
monster. There was no immediate result of all this 
violence. Tallien waited for his opportunity. 

On the 9th of November the Jacobins were sitting 
for the last time but one. Their club was surrounded 
by a crowd, and a disturbance was got up by the 
Jeunesse dorée of Fréron. Nicknames were now 
freely bandied about. The Jeunesse dorée were gene- 
rally called Muscadins ; to which Fréron replied by 
giving to his enemies the name of ‘ chevaliers de la 
guillotine.” The women who favoured the Muscadins 
were the “femmes a fontanges,” the women with the 
top-knots; to this name Fréron opposed “les furies 
de la guillotine.” There is no account of this sitting 
of the Jacobins, except a ludicrous one in the ‘ Annales 
Patriotiques,’ from which it is difficult to collect the 
facts. A cry of alarm, of assassination, from a side 
gallery, spread terror among the people assembled at 
the Jacobins, and there was a rush to the door. Out- 
side, men and women of all ages and coralitions were 
mingled in confusion. There were cries, and threats, 
and blows. Those who rushed out of the club seem 
to have fallen into the hands of their enemies, who 
were round the place. Some of the furies of the guil- 
lotine, it is said, were seized by the Jeunesse dorée, 
maltreated, and even whipped. There was a fearful 
tumult, which lasted several hours, until some mem- 
bers of the Committees of Public Safety and General 
Security made their appearance, and induced the people 
in the streets to retire by promising that justice should 
be done. Most of the members of the club seem to 
have remained inside till they were assured by the 
representatives of the people of the measures that had 
been taken to restore tranquillity. This affair led to 
a violent debate in the Convention on the following 
day. Rewbell said that the Jacobins were the causé 
of all the disturbance, and that they had attacked the 
Muscadids: at any rate, he added, blows were ex- 
changed between both sides pretty freely. He charged 
the Jacobins with wjshing for the return of the Reign 
of Terror, and he imputed to them all the misfortunes 
of France. 

On the 11th of November (21 Brumaire) was pre- 
sented to the Convention the report of the Commission 
of the Twenty-one. Carrier made a long defence at 
the tribune : he said that his case was the same as that 
of the representatives who had been sent to Lyon, 
Marseille, Toulon, and La Vendée ; but it was decreed 
that he should be placed under arrest in his own house 
under the care of four gendarmes. The sitting of the 
lith was the last for the Jacobins. Early in the 
evening they were assembled. There is no record of 
this sitting except one which was designed to ridicule 
the Jacobins. The news of Carrier being put under 
arrest disconcerted his friends, but they comforted 
themselves with reading the Declaration of Rights. 
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Then came a loug talk about the affair of the 9th of 
November. Every one had some dreadful story to 
tell of being beaten, scratched, and having his clothes 
torn. This silly trifling, and idle talk, went on all 
the night. Early on the next morning, before day- 
break, the door was closed by order of the Committees 
of Government, and seals were put on it. This was 
the end of the Jacobin club. Some of the members 
were arrested by order of the Committee of General 
Security. The ‘ Orateur du Peuple’ says that there 
was general rejoicing at the closing of the Jacobin 
club: in the cafés and the pot-houses they drank 
to the health of the Convention. But the Conven- 
tion had only killed a dead body: the Jacobins had 
lost their power, which fell with their preacher on the 
9th of Thermidor. Those who saw a little further 
into matters, did not consider the end of the Jacobins 
as the closing scene of the Revolution; and it was 
well remarked, that as there would be abundant cause 
of complaint about evils, the causes of which were not 
removed, the Convention must now bear all the blame, 
for they had Jost the Jacobins, who could shave always 
heen made the scapeyoat for all that went wrong. 

On the &h of December, on the report of Merlin 
of Douay, the seventy-three Girondins, who had been 
imprisoned, were restored to the Convention by a 
decree. Four other members were included in the 
decree, among whom was Thoinas Paine. The pro- 
scribed deputies did not obtain the same favour without 
much opposition and some delay; but in the early 
part of 1795 they were restored to the Convention— 
Louvet, Lanjuinais, Isnard, and others. Sityes ap- 
; eared again on the stage, apparently about the close 
of the year,—he who had made so great a figure in the 
Constituent, who had been silent during the struggle 
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between the Girondins and the Jacobins, and who 
never once opened his mouth during the Reign of 
Terror. In an account of his own life, he said that 
‘the predominant quality of his mind was a passion 
for truth, the search after which absorbed him almost 
entirely.” He had also another ruling passion, which 
he does not mention; and that was fear. The self- 
sufficiency of Siéyes, and his dastardly behaviour, were 
well exposed by a journalist of the day.* 

On the 23rd of November, a decree was carried for 
the impeachment of Carrier. Five hundred members 
were present, of whom 498 voted for the impeachment, 
and two conditionally. He was removed to the Con- 
ciergerie, tried in December, with his accomplices, and 
condemned to death. Two of his accomplices, Pinard 
and Grandmaison, were condemned at the same time ; 
the rest were acquitted by the tribunal. Jt is said that 
Carrier dicd with firmness. Though his punishment 
was merited, there were many in the Convention who 
were as guilty as he was; and the execution of a 
representative was a significant token that the counter- 
revolution would have its vengeance. ‘ 

The Convention annulled the verdict of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal as to the members of the revolutionary 
committee of Nantes, who had been acquitted, and 
put them again under arrest. At the close of Decem- 
ber, the revolutionary tribunal was remodelled con- 
formably to a report made by Merlin of Douay ; and 
it was made something like a court of justice. This 
single Jaw shows what a change had taken place since 
the law of the 22nd of Prairial.t 


* Richer Serisy, in the 4th number of the ‘ Accusateur 
Public,’ printed in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxvi, 194. 
ft Printed im the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxvi., 223, &e. 
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HE questions of removing the scquestrations that 
had been laid upon property, and annulling and making 
compensation for confiscations which were the conse- 
quence of judicial sentences, were discussed as early 
as the beginning of December, 1791, At the end of 
December the sequestration was removed from the 
property of foreigners who belonged to countries at 
war with France, with the exception of two millions 
which belonged to the bank of St. Charles. The 
exception was made on Cambon’s motion, and was 
merely an act of personal hostility to Tallien, who 
had just married Madame de Fontenay, otherwise 
Theresa Cabarus, a great part of whose fortune was 
said to be in this bank. 

The fall of Robespierre brought practically freedom 
of the ‘press, and numerous pamphlets appeared ; in 
some of which royalist opinions were expressed with 
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little reserve. The laws as to the maximum were 
abolished in December, 1794. To fix a price for 
anything, and more particularly for the necessaries of 
life, is very absurd; but when such a system has 
existed for a time, a sudden change from restraint to 
freedom may greatly increase the price of necessaries 
for a short period. The members of the Convention 
found that it was so; and in January, 1794, they 
raised their own daily pay, as members, to thirty-six 
livres, a measure which furnished a ground for future 
insurrection, ‘ 

The return of the seventy-three deputies to the 
Convention gave the Thermidorians sufficient power 
to attack the members of the former committees of 
government. In conformity to a decree of the Con. 
vention (26th December, 1794), which was passed on 
the motion of Clauzel, Merlin of Douay reported that 
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reaction, has been already described. They were 


there were grounds for examining into the conduct of 
Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barrére, and 
Vadier; but not of Amar, David, and Voulland. The 
report was adopted, and a commission of twenty-one 
members, chosen by lot, was appointed to make the 
inquiry. On the 7th of January, 1795, Courtois read 
his report on the papers of Robespierre. The report 
is a worthless production, besprinkled with quotations 
from Latin authors, dilusions to antiquity, and be- 
flowered with the worst rhetoric of the day. The 
extracts from Robespierre’s papers are made solely 
with the view of putting him in the most odious and 
ridiculous light. The report is not of the slightest 
use in aiding us to form an estimate of Robespierre ; 
but it is a lasting monument of the malignity and 
imbecility of his enemies, who could produce nothing 
better than this.* It perverts the plainest meaning 
of some passages in his papers, to prove that he 
aimed at a tyranny. Many of the papers of Robes- 
picrre were destroyed, or lost, or sold. If they had 
been fairly dealt with, we should have better means 
of judging of the man, though enough has been pre- 
served to give hint no enviable reputation. He had, 
however, a purpose which he attempted to realize in 
his way. It is said that there were letters of Bona- 
parte to Robespierre in the colJection, for Bonaparte 
was on some terms of intimacy with him. Bonaparte 
said at St. I{clena, that he had scen long Iectters from 
Robespierre to his brother, when he was with the army 
at Nice, in which he blamed the cruel measures of the 
commissioners of the Convention. There was much 
discussion as to printing the papers of Robespierre, 
and it was finally resolved to print only those ad- 
dressed to Robespierre by his colleagues. But the 
Thermidorians took care to print only such letters as 
would compromise their enemies. As an example, 
not a single letter of André Dumont was printed, 
though he had written letters to Robespicrre in the 
meanest style of adulation. If all the papers found 
in Robespierre’s possession had been printed, many of 
the men who destroyed him would have been covered 
with confusion. 

The repeal of the law of the maximum, the dearness 
of provisions, and the increase of the pay of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, had caused great dissatisfaction. 
Fréron also was still agitating with his ‘Orateur du 
Peuple,’ and calling on the Jeunesse to avenge them- 
selves on the Jacobins: ‘* You have already,” he said, 
*‘ shut up their meeting-place ; you will do more, you 
will annihilate them.” The Jeunesse responded by 
placarding the walls of Paris, and promising to be! 
worthy of their leader, The character of these tur- 
bulent young men, who played so great a part in the 
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* The report of Courtois is printed at the head of the 
* Papiers Inédits,’ 3 vols. 8yo. These volumes contain the 
papers found in the possession of Robespicrre, St. Just, 
Payan, and others, and which were suppressed or omitted by 
Courtois. 

+ For instance, “ Tl faut une volonté une ;” the meaning 
of which is clear enough ia Robespierre’s paper. 


recruited in the cafés, pot-housvs, among the clerks, 
shop-boys, servants, and others of the like class. 
They were headed by a number of young men who 
had served in the army and had taken advantage of 
the confusion which followed the 9th of Thermidor to 
quit it. It is said that the prisoners who were con- 
fined as suspected persons jvined them when they were 
released, and affected a kind of dress which, in prison 
language, was called ‘‘ La toilette des prisons.’’ They 
wore their hair very short behind, as if it were ready 
cut for the operation of the guillotine, but very long 
in front and hanging down over their eyes, which gave 
them a most piteous appearance, as is shown in some 
of the caricatures of the times. They introduced what 
were called ‘* bals des victimes,” to which no one 
could be admitted who could not show that some 
relation of his had been guillotined. There were 
Thermidorian fashions for the women, bonnets a U’hu- 
manité, corsets ala justice. Ladies of fashion affected 
a costume, of which nudity was the characteristic, 
somewhat gefter the style of the Goddesses of Reason, 
whom Chaumette and Hébert had produced in Greek 
and Roman dress. A certain drawlingy inarticulate 
style of speaking came in vogue, an imitation of the 
conceited affectation of a former period, Such a pronun- 
clation as “’pon my wo'd of hono’, tis incre’ible,” was 
the fashion. The reign of this foolery was short. The 
“malady” of these silly youths was cleverly ridiculed 
in the ‘Journal de Paris’ after the fit was over, though 
the same journal had been their partizan. The malady 
was deseribed under the name of Semsa or Sexa, the 
meaning of which it would be difficult to guess.* 
‘The lips of the patients,” says the writer of this 
humourous article, scarcely seem to move, and the 
only result of their slight motion is a confused whisper, 
not unlike the sound of pz, pz, when we call a little 
dog.” 

The morality preached by the chief of the Jacobine, 
enforecd by his example and the terrors of the guiilt- 
tine, only produced hypocrisy. Of the probity of 
Robespicrre and St. Just there is no doubt; and th. 
few tales of scandal against them that circulated at 
a time when lying was the ‘‘ order of the day,” do not 
shake in the slightest degree the evidence of their 
rigorous morality according to their own conceptions. 
The principle of Robespierre’s democracy was Virtue : 
it was the object of the Revolution to purge socicty 
of the enemies of Virtue, in order to establish the basis 
of this government. In times of peace Virtue is thi 
mainspring of a popular government; of a populur 
government in a state of revolution, Virtue and Terror 
— Virtue, without which Terror is mischievous — 
Terror, without which Virtue is impotent; Terror is 
nothing but justice, prompt, severe, inflexible; consc- 
quently it is an emanation of Virtue. Robespierr. 


* It is explained to be an abbreviation of the usual expres. 
sion, “ Qu'est-ce que c’est que cela,” which the person, 
suffering under the malady pronounced “ Sexa.”’ 
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proved that Terror was criminal under a despotic’| by the Jeunesse dorée, who tumbled the filthy idol 


government, and that it is salutary and indispensible 
under a democratic government; because under a 
despotism terror only protects crime, and under a 
democracy it only protects virtue. ‘‘ This was the 
way in which things were viewed in this man’s truly 
infernal head.” * But Virtue enforced is only Vice 
disguised; and when the fierce preacher of morality 
was taken away by his own Terror, Vice showed 
herself without her mask. Voluptuousness and licen- 
tiousness seem to be the natural product of a puri- 
tanism which has been maintained by terror, Thibau- 
deau’s picture of the ‘ high society” of this period, in 
which the externals of decency were well enough 
observed, gives us a glimpse of what it really was. 
Two women ruled supreme; Madame Récamier by 
her beauty and simplicity; and Madame Tallien by 
her talents and personal charms. She was called 
Notre Dame de Thermidor, because she rendered 
useful services to people of all parties after the revo- 
lution of the 9th Thermidor. But the royalists named 
her Notre Dame de Septembre, in allusion to the mas- 
sacres of September, 1792, when her present husband, 
Tallien, was secretary of the Commune of Paris. 
Madame de Staél appeared again at Paris with her 
husband, who was sent as ambassador to Sweden, 
which had recognized the French Republic. The 
salons dorés, as those of the old nobility were called, 
which were now occupied by a new class, had a great 
influence; and all the members of the Convention, 
who were of any note, were overwhelmed with invita- 
tions to dinners and soirécs. These men were not 
invited for their merit, but to be made tools of, and to 
corrupt their opinions, The flattery which they re- 
ceived to their face became ridicule as soon as their 
back was turned. They were silly enough to be 
pleased with getting among the higher classes of the 
old régime; honoured by the society of those whom 
they laboured to destroy. ‘They could listen even to 
ridicule of the Revolution from the mouth of a pretty 
woman. The republican party thus lost many from 
its ranks, and the way was preparing for a new order 
of things. The men were gathering together who 
were to reap the fruit of the Revolution, to work it for 
their profit. Talleyrand, who had been an exile since 
the 10th of August, and had crossed over to the United 
States of North America, appeared again upon the stage 
on which he was destined to play a great part.t 

The second anniversary of the deatheday of Louis 
(Jan. 21) was kept; but this did not stop the reaction. 
The bust of Marat was broken at the Théatre Feydeau 


* Bailleul, ‘ Examen Critique des Considérations de Ma- 
dame de Staél,’ &c., ii., p. 236, &c. It is a work of some 
merit. Madame de Stael’s reflections on the French Revo- 
Jution is a charming book—for those who know nothing of 
the French Revolution, and will be content with her well- 
turned phrases, which are frequently without any meaning. 
Bailleul dees not fall into the mistake of considering Rubes- 
pierre a hypocrite. 

+ $ Thibaudeau, ‘ Mém.,’ i., 130. 


from its pedestal, and put that of Rousseat ix its 
place. The same thing happened in other theatres ; 
and some children who got hold of the image of the 
god of the Cordeliers, after taking it in procession 
along the streets with every sign of ignominy, ended 
by pitching it into the kennel, amidst the laughtez 
and applause of the crowd. Fréron grumbled a little 
at this scurvy treatment of his dear master by his 
Jeunesse dorée. In the Convention, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, Matthieu made a report on a serious disturb- 
ance which had been caused by the Jeunesse and the 
men of the faubourg Saint-Antoine coming to blows, 
and he said that the bust of Marat, which was the 
cause of all this trouble, had been taken from all the 
public places in which it had been set up without any 
decree to that effect. André Dumont next propnsed, 
and it was carried, that neither the honours of the 
Pantheon should be decreed to any citizen, nor his 
bust set up in the Convention or any public place 
until ten years after his deathe Thus the men who 
pantheonized Marat now depantheonized him, to use 
a phrase of the day. 

Discussions on the Code Civil, the fundamental 
principles of which had been explained by Camba- 
cérés in the December preceding, and the question of 
the freedom of religions worship, occupied the Con- 
vention. There were very few members who had any 
religious feeling; and we find little in the debates 
except declamation against hypocrisy, fanaticism, and 
superstition, from men who in their own way were 
both hypocrites and fanatics. If there had not been 
something better in the mass of the nation than in the 
Convention, France would never have emerged from 
this chaos. But society exists by virtue of laws which 
human folly may pervert, though it cannot destroy: 
neither the mummeries of Hébert and Chaumette 
could extinguish the natural feeling of religion; nor 
could they who declaimed against fanaticism and 
superstition find anything better to put in its place. 
Even Robespierre’s preaching of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and his own moral example, could 
not make Virtue into a religion, though aided by 
Terror. ( 

On the 2nd of March, Saladin, in the name of the 
Commission of Twenty-One, made his report on Bil- 
laud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barrére, and Vadier. 
The report, which was very long, gave an account of 
their missions, their conduct as members of the com- 
mittees, and of their speeches in the Convention; and 
concluded with affirming that there was ground of 
charge against them. About this time the proscribed 
Girondins re-entered the Convention. The Jacobirn 
party was threatened with annihilation; the 31st of 
May, the great day of their victory over the Gironde, 
was devoted to execration, and there was 4 cry for the 
punishment of the chief agents in the Reign of Terror. 
The tumults that followed were, however, solely caused 
by the scarcity, and the strict application of doctrines 
which were acknowledged by the Constitution. There 


ta) 


was o dearth, a famine, at least for the poorer classes : 
they wanted bread, and the Constitution of 1793 ; they 
called for the practical application of the doctrine “ that 
society owes subsistence to unfortunate citizens, either 
by procuring them labour or by securing the means 
of existence to those who are unable to work.” *— 
‘‘ The scarcity brought two social doctrines in hostile 
attitude, face to face: one doctrine, which was that of 
the Thermidorians, founded society on the principle 
of liberty, and abandoned the life of the citizens to 
free competition: the other was that of Robespierre, 
the first principle of which was, that society ought to 
guarantee the existence of its members on condition 
of working.” + The mode which the Constitution of 
1793 prescribed for enforcing the 21st article, and 
other articles in the Declaration of Rights, was exceed- 
ingly simple: ‘ When the government violates the 
rights of the people, insurrection is both to the people 
and to every portion of the people the most sacred of 
rights and the most indispensable of duties.” (Art. 35.) 
The question proposed, but ill-proposed in the ex- 
tract just made from the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ 
is a question which we in England, under a different 
system, have settled in the sense of Robespierre, with- 
out, however, having got a perfect solution. Those 
who giveeby compulsion have the spirit of charity 
deadened. Those who live on the superfluity of some 
and on the hard earnings of others, cannot escape 
moral degradation. Giving under any form increases 
the number of those who are ready to receive. The 
perplexed question, if it ever obtain a sufficient solu- 
tion, is reserved for a very different kind of society 
from that in which we live.f . 

The first great assemblage of people brought toge- 
ther by hunger was on the 17th of March, when the 
Convention was besieged by an immense crowd; and 
@ deputation which was admitted began to address the 
Convention in this style: ‘‘ We want bread; we are 
almost inclined to regret all the sacrifices that we have 
made for the revolution.” Thibaudeau, who was 
president, pagified the deputation by a conciliatory 
speech. On the 2Ist of March another deputation 
came to complain of the sufferings of the people, and 
to ask that the Constitution of 1793, which the people 
had accepted, should begin to work, The Constitu- 
tion, which was expected to settle everything, and had 
been suspended so soon after its acceptance, appeared 
to have been nearly forgotten. Thibaudeau left the 


* Constitution of 1793, ‘Declaration des Droits,’ &c., 
Art. 21. 

+ ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxvi., 235. 

t Bishop Sherlock, a learned and sensible man, maintained 
the same doctrines as Robespierre, and not the better for 
being confusedly expressed: “ The Right which all men 
have to maintenance and subsistence, is a superior Right 
to that of Property; for the great law of self-preservation 
is antecedent to all private laws and possessions whatever.” 
‘Sermons,’ v., p. 213. This involves also the “ right of 
insurrection.” The bishop anticipated the doctrines of the 
Revolution. 
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chair to protest against this Constitution being imme- 
diately put into operatioa, for it was not democratic. 
He declared himself against ‘‘ the right of partial in- 
urrection ;” and yet that was in the Constitution, 
and supposed by most people to be of the very essence 
of democracy. It ended by a special commission of 
eleven members being named to draw up organic laws. 
While the Assembly was deliberating, the sans-culottes 
and the Jeunesse dorée were fighting outside, but the 
affray was not serious. Some of the Jeunesse were 
thrown into the basins in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
These disturbances being communicated to the Asscin- 
bly, decided the adoption of a measure proposed by 
Siéyes, in the name of all the Committees, called " Iu 
loi de grande police,” of nineteen articles. Some ot 
the members said that it was a new martial law, which 
bore the imprint of the spirit of Mirabeau. Deport- 
ation was the punishment provided for all infractions 
of this strict law of police; for the guillotine, as a 
member observed, was quite worn out. In fact, people 
had become so much accustomed to it, that some other 
punishment was necessary in order to be efficient.” 
At the close of this session, Rovére said that the cause 
of all the disturbance was the wish t@ save Cullot 
d’Herbois and his associates ; but this is proved to be 
false, by the fact that al] the cries and demands were 
for bread and the Constitution of 93. The assignats 
were so much depreciated that the prices of many 
necessaries were beyond the reach of the people. The 
amount of bread which was distributed to each person 
in Paris was reduced to two ounces a-day: und yet it 
is admitted that there was no real scarcity ; and abun- 
dance re-appeared even before the harvest. 

On the 22nd of March there was a discussion on 
Saladin’s report. The galleries of the Convention were 
filled with the Jeunesse, who kept out all the women, 
the ‘‘ furies of the guillotine,” as they called them, or 
‘“* Ruobespierre’s widows.” Robert Lindet delivered 
a long address, in which he gave the history of the 
Committee of Public Safety. He maintained that the 
Revolutionary Government was put on its trial in the 
person of Collot d’ferbois and his associates ; and that 
he was now defending the Convention before the Con- 
vention. His view of the matter was the true view: 
the Convention was the guilty party, all the Conven- 
tion, even the members who by their silence had acqui- 
esced in all the revolutionary measures. He declared 
that the report of the Twenty-One was insufficient: 
‘it separates from the government some of its mem- 
bers, and it is the whole government that you oughe 
to judge: I call for a general report on all the govern- 
ment, which shall carefully distinguish the operations 
which depended on the misfortunes of the times, on 
necessity, from those which could only be the foun- 
dation of personal charges; nevcr shall a shameful 
disavowal be extorted from me, a retractation which 
is not in my heart: my writings, my discourses, my 

‘J 

* The “Loi de grande police” is printed in the ‘ Hist. 

Parl.,’? xxxv¥ , 243, 
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acts, I submit all to censure; you will find there 
always the same consistency of principle, the same firm 
resolution to defend the liberty of my country; you 
will see that ] have never advised violent and san- 
guinary measures; such measures were not conform- 
able to my character, and never entered into my heart: 
I have had no relations with Robespierre, Couthon, 
and St. Just; for a long time past I had learned to 
form a just estimate of these men.” Robert Lindet, 
called the mild, was the person who was most active 
in organizing the Revolutionary Tribunal (p. 261). 
One cannot tell what such a man would call violent 
and sanguinary measures; but he was one of those 
who encouraged Joseph Lebon (p. 351) to “ abandon 
himself to his energy.” Lindet’s discourse had the 
merit of putting the question on the right footing: all 
were guilty, or none. Carnot then ascended the tri- 
bune, to complain of the violation of the Rights of 
Man with respect to the accused, and of the attempts 
that were made by the press to excite the popular 
indignation against them. The sitting closed with 
a resolution that the accused should be heardl the next 
day, and that they and those who should defend them 
might speak “as long as they chose. 

The sitting of the 23rd began, like that of the day 
before, with a song. The citizens in the galleries sung 
the ‘ Réveil du Peuple,’ and a young man asked _per- 
mission to add three new couplets by way of continu- 
ation. Ilis couplets were received with great applause, 
and the Jeunesse in the galleries began to sing again ; 
but on being reminded by Thuriot that they were in 
the sanctuary of the law, they stopped, and let the 
debates go on. Carnot made a defence of his col- 
leagues. He explained how the work was distributed 
among the members of the Committee; and this distri- 
bution having been made, he argued that they could 
not all be considered answerable “ for what had been 
done by Robespicrre and St. Just in their bureau de 
police générale.” There were two questions, he said : 
Were the accused guilty? and could they be put on 
their trial without danger to the National representation 
and the Republic? He spoke of the services which 
the accused had rendered to the State, and concluded 
with moving that it should be affirmed that there was 
no ground for any charge against them. Carnot’s 
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defence of his colleagues was disingenuous, mean, and 
false. He attempted to throw all the odium on Robes- 
pierre and St. Just, of both of whom he was a personal 
enemy. The executions during the last four décades 
of Robespierre’s existence were not directed by him, 
for he absented himself from the Committees ; and if it 
be alleged that Couthon and St. Just acted for him, 
why did not Carnot and Lindet oppose them? It is 
unfortunate that the lists sent by the Committee to 
Fouquier-Tinville have never been found, for the 
signatures would have proved who were the most 
active in these sanguinary trials. But if signatures 
alone are to condemn a man, we have the signature 
of Carnot, and his approbation of Joseph Lebon’s 
murders in the north. But it was not the atrocities 
committed in Paris only of which the Committees and 
the Convention were guilty. There were the crimes 
of the representative, Carrier, who had been punished, 
without Carnot raising the question of the danger to 
the National representation and the Republic. There 
were the wholesale slaughters of Collot d’Herbois at 
Lyon; but they might have been considered by Carnot 
as ‘services rendered to the State.’’ Lindet and 
Carnot made the only bold stand. The accused made 
a pitiable figure. All the blame was thrown on the 
triumvirate, who, as "Thibaudeau remarksp were not 
there to answer for themselves. Collot d’IIerbois 
admitted that he had signed the order for the arrest 
of Madame Tallien, and he could not expect to be 
forgiven for that. It was also admitted that Robes- 
pierre had not attended the Committee of Public Safety 
for several weeks before his fall; and this was the 
season during which the guillotine daily dripped with 
blood. These miserable men condemned themselves : 
they said, that for four months before the 9th of Ther- 
midor, they had conspired against Robespierre; and 
several of their colleagues testified to the fact. But 
they did not conspire to put an end to the Reign of 
Terror; they conspired, if they did conspire, to save 
themselves. And it was only the day before Robes- 
pierre delivered his last address, that Barrére men- 
tioned him in honourable terms (p. 345).® 


* Thibaudeau, ‘Méin.,’ 1, 150, &e. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


THE TWELFTH OF GERMINAL (1st OF APRIL). 


Arter the capture of Nieuport and Antwerp, in the 
month of July, Pichegru determined to push on with 
the army of the North; but the want of provisions 
checked the rapidity of his intended movements. On 
the 24th‘of August he advanced upon Turnhout, and 
from Turnhout to Hoogstracten. The duke of York, who 
commanded the English and Hanoverian troops, was 


separated from the Dutch army, and fell back on Buis-le- 
duc. The Dutch lines extended from Bergen-op-Zoom 
to Gertruidenberg. On the Dommel, the river of 
Bois-le-duc, the duke of York received a check from 
the enemy, and he determined to retire behind the 
Meuse. *He was pursued as far as the little river Aa, 
which joins the Domme]; and on tho 18th of Sep- 
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tember the French were in a position between the Aa 
and the Meuse. Condé and Valenciennes had capitu- 
lated on the 26th of August, and the French troops 
which had been employed against these places joined 
the armies of the North and of the Sambre and Meuse. 
The duke of York's retreat, and the position of the 
Dutch, left the towns south of the Meuse at the mercy 
of the French. On the 12th of August the army of 
the Mosel took possession of Tréves: and the army 
of the Sambre and the Meuse, by carrying the heights 
of Clermont, had the road open before them from Liége 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. In September, Pichegru took 
the fort of Crévecceur on the Meuse. Before the middle 
of October the army of the Sambre and the Meuse had 
taken Aix-la-Chapelle, entered the open gates of the 
ancient city of Cologne, and made themselves masters 
of Bonn. Coblenz, at the junction of the Mosel and 
the Rhine, was taken by general Marceau at the end 
of October. The strong place of Maastricht, on the 
Meuse, was taken by Kléber on the 4th of November, 
though it had a garrison of 10,000 men, and 350 pieces 
of artillery. Rheinfels, on the Rhine, was also taken 
by the army of the Mosel; and at the end of the cam- 
paign the coalition had nothing on the left bank of the 
Rhine except Mainz and Luxembourg. The Fiench 
territory Was cleared of the invaders, Belgium was in 
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the hands of the French, and the Dutch provinces 
south of the Meuse had been left to their fate. The 
invasion of Holland, the great object of the ambition 
of Dumouriez, was now a practicable thing, but the 
undertaking was in abler hands than his, and circum- 
stances were more favourable. The prediction was 
fulfilled which promised that the Revolution would 
give to France better officers than it had before. When 
courage and skill ensure promotion, an army will have 
as many good officers as are required. The operations 
of the army of the coalition had been ill-combined, and 
their troops occupied a line of far too great extent. 
The French commanders were not in all respects free 
from blame as to their movements, but they received 
directions from Paris which were not always the best, 
nor always consistent. 

After Bois-le-duc had surrendered to the French on 
the 10th of October, the divisions of gencrals Bonneau 
and Souham crossed the Meuse on the 18th of October, 
several leagues below Grave, without any resistance 
from the enemy, who were entrenched at Puiilick, 
between the Mcuse and the Waal, on the dikes which 
rise above the low lands betwecn these rivers. Not- 
withstanding the position seemed to be"Impregnable, 
Pichegru ordered un attach, in which the encmy were 
dislodged and compelled to retroat, A legion come 
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posed nearly altogether of emigrants, which was sta- 
tioned on the dike of the Meuse, was totally destroyed 
by a regiment of French hussars, with the exception 
of about sixty, who were made prisoners. On the 
28th of October, Nymegen was invested by the French; 
and the day before, Venloo surrendered to Moreau, 


after a feeble defence, though defended by 150 pieces} 
The English force was on the right bank: 
of the Waal, opposite to Nymegen, the communication 


of cannon. 


being kept up by a bridge of boats; and in addition 
to the fortifications, the town was defended by an 
entrenched camp. 
bridge of boats; and the risk of their communication 
with the right bank being broken, induced the English 


to evacuate Nymegen and cross over to the right bank. 


The few remaining Dutch troops could make no effec- 
tual resistance, and early in Ncvember the French 
army was in possession of Nymegen. Seven months 
of continual bivouacking had reduced all the soldiers’ 
clothing to tatters. It was an army of rags, covered 
with vermin, and devoured with itch. _. The men 
wanted stockings, shoes, cloaks, everything. It was 
rainy and cold, and the Waal was swollen with the 
floods. To cross the river at such a season, and when 
the roads were impracticable for artillery, seemed a 
mad attempt; but the representatives of the people 
with the French armies never saw impossibilities, and 
it was necessary to obey. After some lives were lost 
in attempting what could not be done with the means 
at their command, the soldiers enjoyed a few days’ 
repose. But a severe frost set in, the Waal was frozen, 
and the winter made a road of ice for the victorious 
army of the French. On the 28th of December, 1794, 
two brigades passed over the ice into the island of 
Bommel, where they mct with no resistance, and made 
some prisoners. The whole army crossed the Waal 
a little below Nymegen without any difficulty. The 
enemy retired behind the Linge, which flows between 
the Rhine and the Waal, parallel to these two streams. 
The Prince of Orange had his head-quarters at Gorcum. 
The right of the English army rested on Kuilenburg, 
on the Leck, and the left on the canal of Panerden. 
Twenty-five thousand Austrians, under general Alvinzi, 
extended their line from Arnheim to Wesel. Yet all 
these forces, so well posted and in a condition to make 
a vigorous resistance, made none at all. In January 
the English troops left Holland, and the prince of 
Orange took refuge in England. In March the French 
were masters of all the Low Countries to the borders 
of Westphalia; and on the 16th of May a treaty of 
peace and alliance was signed at Paris between the 
French Republic and the provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries. The Republic obtained the cession of Flanders, 
Maastricht, and Venloo, and the free navigation of the 
ithine, the Meuse, and the Schelde. 

The French arms at the close of 1794 were suc- 
cessful both on the frontiers of the Alps and the 
Pyreneese Dugommier, in thé “eastern Pyrenees, was 
killed by a cannon-ball; but the strong fortress of 
Figuitres was taken by the French on the 27th of No- 


The French shot damaged the, 
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ventber. In the western Pyrenees the French had 
taken St. Sebastian and other places, and were in 
possession of the province of Guipuzcoa. In La 
Vendée the Republican armies under general Turreau 

ere busy with destroying and burning, according to 
the decree of the Convention. It was no longer a 
war, but devastation and slaughter; and the peasants 
revenged themselves, when they could, by massacring 
every soldier they could seize, and carrying off arms 
and munitions. The ancient province of Bretagne was 
a prey to the Chouans, who were in fact robbers, and 
had no distinct political object, though their designs 
were counter-revolutionary. These men, who were 
partly old smugglers, young men who had evaded the 
requisition for the armies, and some of the Vendéans 
who had escaped the route at Savenay, went about in 
small bodies, levying contributions, and sometimes 
committing murder and burning property. Their 
hostility was directed, amongst others, against those 
who had purchased national property; and they at- 
tempted to famish the towns by breaking up the roads, 
destroying the bridges, and damaging the communica- 
tions. They had a secret head or director, M. de 
Puisaye, formerly a member of the Constituent, who 
fled into Normandie after the 10th of August, and 
upon the failure of thé federalist insurrection hid him- 
self in Bretagne. The peninsular form of this coun-_ 
try, which in a manner separates it from France, ita 
long line of coast, its forests, and its mountains, its 
people half savage, and speaking a language of their 
own, the influence of the priests, and the great extent 
of surface on which these elements were combined, 
gave Puisaye, who had both courage, ambition, and 
ability, hopes of stirring up an insurrection more 
formidable than that of La Vendée.* With the aid 
of the priests, he enrolled these plunderers, and formed 
the whole*country into four principal divisions, which 
received their instructions from a central committee 
of which he was the head. But it was not easy to 
organize for a political purpose men whose chief object, 
was pillage. Puisaye’s design was tor enter into a 
communication with the English cabinet and the 
French princes, as soon as he had prepared matters for 
an outbreak. The princes saw that they had little to 
hope from the European powers, who were looking 
to their own interests rather than that of the emigrant 
princes, and had been signally unsuccessful in their 
military operations. They saw also at present little 
to encourage them in France. Monsieur was living at 
Verona, out of the way of the war, with the title of 
regent, which neither Austria, nor Prussia, nor Great 
Britain, acknowledged. The Comte d’Artois had tra- 
velled about with a train of young nobles, and gone 
even as far as St. Petersburg, where he was well 
received by the empress Catherine, and obtained the 


* If the Bretons in g818 were what they are described to 
be in Mrs. C. Stothard’s ‘ Letters written during a Tour in 
Normandy§ Brittany, and other parts of France,’ what may 
we suppose them to have been in 1794? 
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promise of aid, if a descent should be made in La 
Vendée. But the rising in La Vendée received no 
support from the princes; and the Comte d’Artois 
went to the duke of York in Holland, whose unfor- 
tunate campaign was terminated by a combination of 
adverse circumstances, among which may be enume- 
rated the dissatisfaction of the Dutch with the Stadt- 
holder and the English ailiance. 

The success of the French in Holland made Prussia 
anxious to treat with the Republic, which had now 
planted its colours on the banks of the Rhine and of 
the Ems. Negotiations were opened between Prussia 
and the French Republic, and the place chosen for the 
conference was the town of Bale, where they com- 
menced in January, 1795. In December, 1794, even 
the German Diet had come to the conclusion, that 
though preparation should be made for a new cam- 
paign, it was desirable to make overtures for peace. 

Hoche was released from prison after the fall of 
Robespierre, and sent to settle the troubles in Bre- 
tagne. His humanity and good sense prepared the 
way for the pacification of this part of France, which 
had been harassed by civil war, and the disorders 
consequent upon it. Canclaux, who had been em- 
ployed in the early part of the Vendéan war, and had 
acquired @ reputation for greateability combined with 
moderation, was again in command in La Vendée. The 
men whom he had to command were completely demo- 
ralized by a war of plunder and devastation; but he 
set about restoring discipline; and being recruited 
with a considerable force from the army of Brest and 
Cherbourg, he strengthened all his posts, occupied the 
camp of Soriniéres near Nantes, and advanced upon 
the Layon, which was Stofflet’s line of defence in 
Upper Anjou. In this position, he distributed the 
decrees and the proclamations of the Convention, which 
breathed a different spirit from the savage orders which 
had laid La Vendée in ashes, and deluged it with 
blood. The prudent conduct of Canclaux and Hoche, 
the release of many suspected persons at Nantes and 
Rennes, with, the punishment of Carrier, and the mea- 
sures for the freedom of religious worship, disposed 
the insurgents of the west to accept the amnesty which 
was offered both to the leaders and the men. The 
details of all the negotiations and operations in La 
Vendée and Bretagne, belong to a history of the trou- 
bles in the West. The Republic, victorious on the 
Rhine, and at the Alps and the Pyrenees, in negotia- 
tion with Prussia, and treating with the insurgents of 
La Vendée and Bretagne, was assuming, in the begin- 
ning of 1795, a position in Europe, which was due to 
the energy of the Republican Government, the bravery 
of its soldiers, and the superior skill of the generals 
whom the Revolution had called into existence or 
raised from obscurity. 

The complaints of scarcity still continued at Paris, 
and also the demands for the Constitution of 1793, 
which Sigyes declared, on the 24th of March, ought to 
be considered as the supreme law, because it had been 
sanctioned by the primary assemblies. Yet Siéyes 
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had shortly before said that the Convention had been 
enslaved by the people or by Robespierre ever since 
the 2nd of June; the reasonable conclusion from which 
would be, that the Constitutional Act was null. On 
the 27th of March a crowd of women was at the doors 
of the Convention, calling out for admission. Twenty 
of them were let in; and one, who spoke for the rest, 
said: ‘We are come to ask bread of you: there is 
a decree that there shall be delivered to us a pound 
of bread daily, but this morning only half a pound was 
offered to us, and nobody would take it: with forty 
sous a day no one can buy the articles which supply 
the want of meat.” The president replied in the usual 
unmeaning style ; said that ‘‘ justice was now the order 
of the day; that much had been done to remedy evils, 
and that the Convention had need of the tranquillity 
and virtue of the people in order to be able to cure all 
the ills that existed.” The response of the women 
was ‘‘ Bread, bread!” But on the 12th Germinal (1st 
of April) the Convention had to withstand a more 
serious attack. The national palace was surrounded 
by an immense crowd, a great part of which were 
women. The Committees of Government ordered the 
tocsin to be rung, which had been remo¥Yed from the 
H]6tel de Ville, after the defeat of the Commune, to the 
Pavillon de |’Unité, and the générale to be beaten in 
the streets. The citizens of many of the sections 
obeyed the signal, and came to the aid of the Conven- 
tion. The women were the most active in making 
disturbance. They irritated and provoked the National 
Guards under arms by insult and abuse. The women 
knew best by hard experience what scarcity was. 
During a severe winter they were on foot during the 
greater part of the d&y, aud even the night, going 
to one place for wood, to another for bread, and only 
getting a small portion of what was necessary for their 
families. A great part of those who crowded round 
and invaded the hall of the Convention were fasting : 
they had nothing to eat for themselves or for their 
children. There was also a rumour that the Conven- 
tion was about leaving Paris; for one of the articles 
of the Grande loi de police provided that the Conven- 
tion, in the case of certuin events, would retire to 
Chaélons-sur-Marne. JBoissy d’Anglas was reading a 
report on the system of the old government as to the 
matter of subsistence, in order to show the advantages 
of the new system, when a crowd of men, women, and 
children, clothed in rags and with hunger in their 
faces, burst open the doors, and flowed like a torrent 
into the Assembly, waving their caps, and crying out 
‘‘ Bread, bread!” The members of the gauche and the 
galleries received them with applause. Some of the 
men had written on their hats, ‘‘ Bread and the Con- 
stitution of 1793.” It was all a scene of confusion, 
and the place was crammed to suffocation. In reply 
to the request that the multitude would defile and 
clear the place, the reply was “ Bread, bread!” A man 
called for silence; and when there was silence, he 
spoke. His name was Vaneck. He said, ‘‘ Repre- 
sentatives, you see before you the men of the 14th of 
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July, the 10th of August, and what is more, of the 
31st of May; men who have sworn to live free or die, 
to maintain the Constitution of '93 and the Declaration 
of Rights.” His talk was merely of bread: the people 
wanted the Constitution of '93, for they were weary 
of passing the nights at the bakers’ doors; they called 
for the release of several thousands of fathers of families 
who had been incarcerated since the 9th of Thermidor : 
he appealed to the holy Mountain, and told the Mont- 
agnards that those for whom he spoke were ready to 
support them. The deputations of different sections 
appeared one after another, and made the same gencral 
demands, * Bread and the Constitution.” The presi- 
dent declared that he could not take the opinion of the 
Assembly until they should be at liberty to deliberate 
freely, and he promised that justice should be done. 
The members of the gauche requested the citizens, 
male and female, who had taken possession of their 
seats, to retire. Choudieu, who was very urgent with 
a woman to give up his place to him, had for answer, 
‘We are at home.” The Assembly, in the midst 
of the confusion, passed a decree for séguring the 
arrival of corn for the provisioning of Paris. A mem- 
ber declared-that he had not had any bread for two 
days; and another said the same. They were all 
hungry together. Another decree was passed, on tlie 
motion of Ysabeau, to the effect that the freedom of 
debate had been violated on this day, and that the 
Committee of General Security should bring the ring- 
leaders before the criminal tribunal of the department 
of Paris. Thibaudeau said that they need not go so 
far as England to look for the authors of this day's 
disturbance, for they were in France. This declaration 
contained a truth that the I'rench were very slow to 
acknowledge, for they had been accustomed to trace to 
the foreigner the origin of all disturbances. Barras 
moved that Paris should be declared in a state of 
siege, and that the command of the armed force should 
be given to general Pichegru, who was now in Paris: 
and this motion was carried. Towards the evening 
the hall of the Assembly was cleared, and tranquillity 
was restored both inside and outside. The debates 
were continued in a state of great excitement, and 
under the opinion, partly real and partly simulated, 
that there was an insurrectional committee in Paris, 
that there was a design to save Barrére and his col- 
leagues. A decree was carricd for terminating the 
affair of Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barrére, 
and Vadier, by a sentence of deportation. Chales, 
Choudieu, and Foussedoire, were put under arrest; 
also Leonard Bourdon, Huguet, Duhem, and Amar. 
It was six in the morning of the 2nd of April when 
this long and stormy sitting broke up. 
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The seven deputies, who were put under arrest, 
were sent to the fortress of Ham. The deputies* who 
were sentenced to deportation were put in a carriage 
in good time on the 2nd of April, to be conveyed to 
the coast; but Vadier had contrived to escape. A 
crowd of people were collected at the barrier of Chaillot 
by which Barrére and his party were leaving Paris, 
but no serious obstruction was offered. There was 4 
meeting in the common room of the section of Quinze- 
Vingts, about midnight of the 1st of April, with the 
design apparently of making some resistance to the 
Convention; but Pichegru, after receiving his com- 
mission, cleared the place without being under the 
necessity of making the least demonstration. He 
appeared at the bar of the Convention about three 
o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of April, and all 
that he said was: ‘‘ Representatives, your decrees are 
executed.” 

The 2nd of April passed off quietly. Denunciations 
were now the order of the day: every man took the 
opportunity of ridding himself of an enemy. On the 
5th of April, Moise Bayle, Thuriot, Cambon, Granet of 
Marseille, Ilantz, Maignet, who had done so much good 
in the south by cutting off heads (p. 324), Levasseur 
de la Sarthe, Crassous, and Lecointre of Versailles, 
were put under arrest. One of the worst men in the 
Convention, and perhaps the most cunning, escaped 
altogether: Fouché was let alone. Tallien and the 
Thermidorians had now nd themselves of most of their 
adversaries. The last batch was sent to Ham to keep 
company with the others. The Thermidorians gained 
a victory, and subjugated the Parisians by having on 
their side the men who had ability to direct military 
operations ; and a mere display of force was sufficient. 
The malcontents, whatever design they may have had 
on the Ist of April, had no head, and could not act in 
concert. The reactionists had on their side Barras, 
who had signalized himself on the 9th of Thermidor, 
and Pichegru, fresh from his successful northern cam- 
paign. The result of the struggle since Robespierre’s 
fall was to remove many men whom he had marked 
out for destruction. But if Robespierre had been vic- 
torious on the 9th of Thermidor, others also would 
have fallen, such as Tallien and Fouché. The reaction 
would have been delayed, though perhaps not finally 
averted. 


* Barrére ultimately made his escape. Billaud and Collot 
arrived at Cayenne. Collot swallowed a bottle of brandy in a 
fit of fever, and died im horrible torments in January, 1796. 
Billaud, after twenty years’ exile in Cayenne, where he used 
to amuse himself with training parrots, made his escape ta 
Port-au-Prince in St. Domingo, where he died in 1819. 
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CHAPTER LITT. . 


TIE FIRST OF PRAIRIAL (20TH OF MAY, 1795). 


Ow the 17th of April the National Guard was re- 
organized and put on the footing of the National Guard 
of 1789, as formed by Lafayette. The embarassments 
of the administration continued : it was still an anarchy. 
The commission was appointed (23rd of April) for 
drawing up organic laws; and among the members 
were Siéyes, Cambacérés, Merlin of Douay, and Thi- 
baudeau. The Convention was also engaged in hearing 
reports on the widows and mothers of the Girondins 
who had perished, and in voting them indemnities. 
Between the 12th of Germinal and 1st of Prairial there 
were endless discussions about the property of those 
who had been condemned by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and that of the emigrants. These debates were 
terminated on the 14th Floréal (3rd of May) by a 
decree which maintained the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of conspirators, emigrants, and their accomplices, 
of fabricators and distributors of forged assignats and 
counterfeit money, of public peculators, and of the 
Bourbon family; but declared that the property of 
those who had been condemned since the 10th of 
March, 1793, should be restored, subject to the ex- 
ceptions above mentioned, and without a necessity for 
a revision of the proceedings. The members of the 
Committee of Instruction, being philosophers, were 
trying to make a new national religion, the principal 
feature of which was the substitution of fetes dé- 
cadaires in place of the Sunday. Roederer, who wrote 
in the spirit of Voltaire, in the ‘Journal de Paris,’ 
probably thought that the time was come for accom- 
plishing the grand object of Voltaire’s labours, the 
destruction of Christianity; and that to get rid of the 
Sunday would be a great step towards it, which showed 
that he had very little idea of what Christianity 1s. 
Roederer was, however, criticised very severely by a 
contemporary journal, which said: “ ‘The writer has 
doubtless the design to degrade the religion of our 
fathers: have not these five years of troubles and of 
crimes taught us that the chief cause of our misfortunes 
is the attempts that have been made to efface from the 
mind of the people every idea of religion? Jlowever 
absurd a religion may be, does the age in which we 
live allow us to change it? In the present condition 
of Europe, this part of the world cannot choose those 
religious ideas which might suit it best: it must pre- 
serve those which have been transmitted by its ances- 
tors, or must become atheistic.” 

The restoration of the Girondins tb the Convention, 
and the decrees as to the widows and mothers, were 
a significant token of reaction; and when the Revolu- 
tion had once commenced its retrograde course, it 
could not stop. The royalist party had never ,been 


formed the Convention that the town-house had been 
riotously assailed to the cries of “ Vive le Roi.” The 
reaction in many parts of France was bloody, and 
a new Reign of Terror began again: it was the revo- 
lutionists who were now the victims, and their enemies 
the murderers, The slaughter began at Lyon soon 
after the 9th of Thermidor. A list was published of 
the names of all those who were suspected of having 
made any denunciations during the Reign of Terror; 
and in a parallel column, a list of those who had been 
denounced and guillotined or shot. The Jeunesse 
dorée of the Rhone and Loire massacred those who 
were denounced in the printed list, and threw their 
bodies into the Rhone. Women were not spared; 
and one woman, named Koua, a milliner, had her 
brains blown out before her own door. On the evening 
of the Sth of May, upon a signal given at the theatre, 
the Jeunesse sallied forth to attack thg prisons, in 
which they massacred ninety-seven persons who were 
imprisoned under suspicion of Jacuobinism ; and among 
the victims were five women. In one of the prisons 
the assailants met with a desperate resistance, and lost 
twelve of their number, on which they set fire to the 
prison. Fifteen of the persons who were guilty of these 
crimes were brought before the tribunal of Roanne, and 
acquitted. On their return to Lyon they were met by 
women who strewed flowers on the way, and in the 
evening they were crowned at the theatre. Murder 
went on at Lyon for a long time after, and the mur- 
derers were unpunished. Marseille, Aix, Toulon, 
Tarascon, and nearly all the communes of the old 
Comtat Venaissin and Provence, which had so often 
been stained with blood, were again the scene of atro- 
cious cruelties during the Terrorist reaction. Isnard, 
Chambon-Latour, and Durand-Maillane, are charged 
with forming and protecting the companies called 
du Soleil, or of the Sun, and of Jesus, and of being 
participators in the crimes committed by these men. 
The evidence is the documents collected in Fréron’s 
‘ Mémoire Apologetique ;’ for the testimony of Fréron 
would be worth little, if not supported by evidence. 
On the 11th of May (22nd Floréal) the prison of Aix, 
which contained many persons who were there con- 
fined in order to be brought before the criminal tri- 
bunal of the department, was foreed by armed men, 
who killed twenty-nine of the prisoners. 

The famine still increased at Paris, and the Con- 
vention was expecting a new explosion. The Jacobins 
were plotting, and one of their conspiracies was dis- 
covered. On the 18th of April, Rovére declared in 
the Convention that a conspiracy had been formed for 
massacring a large part of the Assembly on that very 


extinct in France, and the emigrants were flocking | evening, and he read the declarations made to the Com- 
back. The Revolutionary Committee of Rouen in-| mittee of General Security by one of the conspirators, 
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who had taken alarm at the intended effusion of blood, 
Rovére, once a terrorist, was now, like many others, 
a furious reactionist. According to his statement, the 
meetings were all organized by the conspirators; the 
Constitution of 98 was to be set to work ; the seventy- 
three deputies and the proscribed deputies were to 
be arrested, Tallien and Fréron to be deported, and 
Thuriat, Cambon, and Maribond Montaut, to be at the 
head of the movement: even the sentence of Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barrére, was to be 
reconsidered. The Convention arrested Montaut, who 
was in the hall when Rovére spoke; and many other 
arrests were made. On the 29th of April the section 
of Montreuil came to a resolution to consult the forty- 
seven other sections as to making their sittings per- 
manent, in order to deliberate on the matter of sub- 
sistence. The other sections did not listen to the 
proposals of the section of Montreuil, and the Conven- 
tion annulled their resolution ; but this was a sign that 
something further was in preparation. 

For a month there was still complaining, but no 
fresh attempt on the Convention. On the Sth of May, 
Fouquier-Tinville and some of his old jurymen perished 
on the scaffc'd; but the affair attracted little attention, 
for people were entirely occupied with their wants and 
sufferings. On the 18th of April the Convention had 
declared that the Revolutionary Tribunal should sit 
permanently until the trial of Fouquier and his accom- 
plices was ended. Between the time of Fouquier’s 
arrest and his trial things had greatly changed. The 
various parties which had combined to overthrow 
Robespierre were disunited; several members of the 
Committee of Public Safety were deported, and many of 
the men of the Mountain were under arrest. Fouquier 
had now no motive to say anything except the truth, 
for there was no occasion for him to spare the members 
of the Committees, and he had nothing to hope from 
those who were in power. In a Mémoire® which he 
published, he said, ‘‘ It is inferred from my intercourse 
with the Committees, that the object was to arrange 
with Robespierre the drawing up of the charges; but 
I have never been at the Committees except by their 
orders, and I have never been there to confer privately 
with Robespierre or any other member.” —‘ I have 
been accused of being one of the creatures of St. Just, 
Couthon, and Robespierre; I have never been the 
creature of the one or the other.” Ile denied that he 
had ever received from Robespierre a list of the persons 
who were to be tried, and that he had ever had his 
personal wishes on that matter. If any list was fur- 
nished to Robespierre, he said, it must have been 
furnished by the villain Dumas, who daily visited him. 
As to the charge of having executed the law of the 
22nd of Prairial, he justly said that he was not a 
legislator, but he was bound to execute the laws, 
however rigorous they might be. He was accused of 
having drawn up actes d'accusation against patriots ; 


* Printed in the ‘Hist. Parl.,’ xxxiv., 253, This volume 
contains part of the trial: the remainder is in vol. xxxv. 
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but he showed the absurdity of this charge by his 
conduct, for he had brought to trial Marie-Antoinette, 
Elizabeth, d’Orleans, traitor-generals, and federalists. 
Fouquier was tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
under its remodelled form, and he had a fairer hearing 
than his court had given to the prisoners whom he 
tried, though the charge against him was vague, and 
in part unjust. He made a long defence, at the end 
of which he said, “ It is not I who ought to be brought 
here, but the leaders whose orders I executed: I have 
only acted in virtue of the laws of the 14 Frimaire and 
23 Ventose, laws enacted by a Convention invested 
with full powers; through the absence of its members, 
I find myself the leader in a conspiracy which I have 
never been acquainted with, an object of calumny to a 
people always eager to find culprits.” Fouquier was 
condemned for manoeuvres and plots tending to favour 
the liberticide projects of the enemies of the Republic, 
and the like, but ‘“‘ specially for causing the destruc- 
tion, under the guise of trial, of a countless number 
of French of all ages and of both sexes, by inventing 
for the purpose schemes of conspiracies in the various 
prisons of Paris, in drawing and causing to be drawn 
up lists of proscriptions, &c., and with having acted 
with bad intentions.” Fifteen others were condemned 
together with him, as being accomplices in his crimes. 
They were all members of the old Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. Duplay, Robespierre’s host, was acquitted with 
others. But Duplay, and some of those who were 
acquitted, were lodged in prison on another charge.* 
On the 30th Floréal (19th of May) there were signs 
of disturbance. Numerous groups, chiefly consisting 
of women, were talking loud in the streets, and using 
threatening language: they said that it was necessary 
to fall upon the Convention, which was famishing the 
people, and had only destroyed Robespierre in order 
to tyrannize over them. At five in the morning of the 
20th the générale was beating and the tocsin ringing 
in the faubourgs St. Antoine and Marceau ; the people 
were mustering. The Committee of General Security 
heard the well-known signal, and summoned the other 
sections to their aid. Jt was near noon before the 
Convention had their forces collected, and at eleven 
their sitting commenced. Ysabeau opened the busi- 
ness by reading a plan of insurrection which had been | 


* The history of many of the men who make so conspi- 
cuous a figure in the Revolution is curious. They were not 
Revolutionists or Republicans in principle, except it was the 
principle of profit, or the principle of Terror. Fouquier- 
Tinville, before the Revolution, wrote some flattering verses 
addressed to Louis XVI., which he sent to J. L. Aubert, 
commonly called the Abbé Aubert, to be inserted in the 
‘ Petites Affiches.” The Abbé found the verses so execrable, 
that he threw then into his repository for rejected articles ; 
but in 1793, when his worthy contributor presided over the 
guillotine, the witty Abbé exhumed Fougqnier-Tinville’s 
flattery to Louis, and carried it about with him as a ‘ carte 
de surété.’ Whether the age of Fouquier-Tinville, and the 
datea of the publication of the ‘Petites Affiches’ agree, 
seems somewhat doubtful; but the main fact of the story 
may be true. 
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abundantly distributed through Paris. 1t was headed, 
‘Inaurrection of the people to obtain bread and to 
recover" their rights,” and it was well expressed. It 
‘waa prefaced with numerous considérants, among which 
was not forgotten, that “insurrection is the most sacred 
of rights, the most indispensable of duties, a want of 
prime necessity.” The people acted consistently in 
this: the Declaration of Rights had made insurrection 
a fundamental principle, a duty; and in perfect good 
faith the insurrectionists set about doing their duty. 
The resolutions which followed the considérants, were, 
that the citizens, male and female, should go in a mass 
to the Convention, to ask for bread, the abolition of 
the Revolutionary Government, the establishment of 
the democratic Constitution of 1793, and other things. 
These preliminary articles were followed by others for 
securing the success of the insurrection, which, if it 
had been guided by leaders of ability, might have 
overthrown the Convention. The rallying cry of the 
people was to be ‘‘ Bread, and the Constitution of 
1793.” It was never known who was the author 
of this proclamation. The reading of it was followed 
by tumultuous applause from some parts of the gal- 
leries; but the Assembly maintained profound silence. 
A member called out, “‘ The Convention will die at its 
post ;” his colleagues followed his example, and with 
outstretched hand made the same declaration. This 
also had its applause from the gallcries, in which there 
were two parties, those for the insurrection, and those 
for the Convention. Lehardy observed, that the de- 
mands of the people, ‘ Bread, and the Constitution,” 
were the same as on the 12th Germinal; the heads and 
leaders were the same—the members who had been 
expelled from the Convention, and had withdrawn 
themselves from the effect of the decree (for some 
of them had escaped) ; and perhaps they had adherents 
even in the bosom of the Convention. Rovére and 
Bourdon de I'’Qise affirmed that the movement had 
been organized in the Convention itself. The Con- 
vention decreed various articles: that the Commune 
of Paris was responsible for any attack on the national 
representative®; that all the citizens must repair to 
their sections to receive the orders of the Convention ; 
and the like. It was a decree that there should be no 
insurrection, The women in the galleries laughed 
outright at this paper manifesto. The Committee of 
General Security was ready with a proclamation to the 
citizens of Paris, another of the ordinary resources in 
a time of emergency; and representatives were dis- 
patched to the arrondissemens of the sections of Paris, 
to warn people of the tricks of their enemies, who 
were leading them astray. 

The women were already in the galleries in great 
force, crying out for “Bread.” The debate was 
stopped: the president put on his hat, the signal that 
business could not proceed. The cries of ‘* Bread, 
bread,” were all that could be heard. Some of the 
women laughed at the distress of the members; others 
shook their fists at the president. It was all in vain to 
ontend against the women. Sometimes for 4 quarter 
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of an hour no member's voice could rise above tho 
tumult. The president tamed a general of brigade, 
who happened to be at the bar, provisional command- 
ant of the armed force, and gave him orders to enforce 
respect to the Convention. The general went up to 
the great gallery on the left, with four fusileers and 
two young men armed with whips; and all the women 
were turned out. In the mean time the door of the 
hall on the side of the Salon de la Liberté gave way 
before the blows with which it was assailed : the mem- 
bers of the Convention retired to the upper benches, 
and the gendarmerie of the galleries stood between 
them and the intruders, to protect the national repre- 
sentatives. The invaders were driven out, but they 
burst in again, and a contest took place near the 
broken door, in which some of the leaders of the 
rioters were captured. Féraud entered the hall, appa- 
rently in great pain, and with his dress torn. By a 
decree of the Convention, Delmas was put in com- 
mand of the armed force of Paris, until tranquillity 
was restored. Tumult still reigned supreme in the 
Conventioy:: muskets were discharged near the broken 
door, and again the guard was forced. Féraud, the 
representative, threw himself on the grouisi to prevent 
the crowd from entering; but the crowd passed over 
him. Muskets were pointed at the head of the presi- 
dent, and Féraud, who had risen, attempted to get 
up the steps to the president’s seat, in order to protect 
him. An officer tried to help him, and a rioter pulled 
him back by his coat. The officer dealt a blow at the 
rioter, who discharged a pistol at him, but Féraud 
received the ball, and the rioters dragged him off by 
the hair of his head to one of the lobbies. Freeh 
bodies of armed men were still entering, and some of 
them levelled their muskets at the president, Boissy 
d’Anglas. He sat unmoved, with his hat on. The 
tocsin on the Pavillon de |’Unité was ringing, and the 
court and the gardens of the National Palace were 
filling with National Guards, waiting for orders, while 
armed men were defiling past them and making their 
way into the Convention. Never since the day when 
Foulon was massacred, and the Hotel de Ville was 
a scene of horrible confusion, had Paris witnessed 
a day like this. All attempts to restore order were 
fruitless. The president rung his bell, but the signal 
for tranquillity was only followed by half an hour of 
tumultuous uproar, during which a man appeared with 
the head of Féraud on a pike, and stood in front of the 
president. The crowd laughed and shouted. Not till 
seven in the evening could even an interval of silence 
be obtained. The invaders had no settled plan, or 
they would have cleared the Convention. The Con- 
vention was helpless: they could only offer passive 
resistance. At nine in the evening Romme moved 
that the president put to the vote a motion which he 
made as representative of the people. Vernier, who 
had taken the chair for Boissy d’Anglas, who was ex- 
hausted, said, ‘‘ Are we in sufficient number, to deli- 
berate?” ‘ Yes,” responded the crowd. A man moved 
that the people keep their hats on, and that only the 
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deputies should take off their hats, as a sign of appto- 
bation or.disapprobation. Duroi moved that all citi- 
zens under arrest for political opinions since the 9th 
Thermidor, against whom there was no acte d’accusa- 
tion, be set at liberty all through the Republic; and 
that arms should be restored to all citizens who had 
been disarmed for alleged terrorism. These proposi- 
tions were put by the president, and carried amidst 
a storm of noise. Vernier was compelled to be the 
instrument of the insurgents. Romme moved the 
suspension of all proceedings commenced against in- 
carcerated patriots. This was carried too. Duro} 
moved that their colleagues of the National Assembly 
be released, with the reservation that their conduct be 
inquired into, if they had done anything against the 
interest of their country; and that the deeree be 
carried by extraordinary couriers to the different 
bastiles in which they were imprisoned. Decreed. 
‘© Now,” said Romme, ‘ we can occupy ourselves 
with looking after bread for the people.’’ Moved and 
carried, that only one kind of bread be made, and that 
there be domiciliary visits to search for flour, Romme 


still went on with his motions, and the crowd gave to, ordered the crowd to retire: 
them the sanction of decrees, with such of the deputies as | armed force advanced with the bayonet. 


chose to join; the convocation of the sections of Paris, 
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of commissioners of subsisténces the fenewal of the 
civil committees of each section at the pleasure of the 
people. Bourbotte moved the arrest of all the’journal- 
ists who had poisoned the public mind. A raising of 
hats confirmed the arrest of the journalists; and-also 
that the barriers be closed. Duquesnoi moved: that 
the Committee of General Security be quashed, and 
immediately renewed, and that their papers be seized. 
This was agreed to. Legendre and Delecloy asked to 
be heard on behalf of the Committee of General Secu- 
rity, but the tempest drowned their words. It was 
midnight. Four members who had been appointed by 
these forced decrees to seize the papers of the Com- 
mittee of General Security, set out on. their mission, 
but they were met by adetachment “ of good citizens,” 
headed by Legendre, Auguis, Kervelegan, Chénier, and 
Bergouin. Raffet was the commander of this force. 
‘* Have you the orders of the president,” said Prieur de 
la Marne to Raffet, ‘‘ for entering the Convention ?” 
‘* T am not accountable to you,” said Raffet. Prieur, 
turning to the crowd, called out: ‘* Help, sans-cu- 
lottes.” Boissy d’Anglas was again in the chair: he 
they refused, and the 
The rioters 
fled, but returned to the charge; and Bourbotte, Peys- 


and their permanence ; the nomination in every section | sard, Gaston, and others, who usually sat on the Jeft, 
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TRIBUNAL, 


THE FIRST OF PRAIRIAL, 


criéd out from the tribune and their seats, “ Victory.” 
But it was not a victory for them. Another armed body, 
with cries of ‘‘ Down with the Jacobins,” entered the 
hall, and drove the crowd out. Some made their 
escape through the doors, others escaped into the gal- 
leries, and some by the windows. It was about half 
past eleven, and not before, when the attack was made 
on the rioters in three columns, formed of the battalions 
of Fontaine-de-Grenelle and La Butte-des-Moulins. 
To hasten their retreat, a door was opened, and the 
insurgents made their way out between two lines of 
National Guards, without any further injury than 
receiving a few kicks behind to make them move 
quicker. In this horrible tumult Féraud was the only 
one who lost his life. The armed force now occupied 
the whole hall; and the deputies, who had made the 
motions which had been carried by the crowd, were 
surrounded. The Convention was at last restored to 
freedom ; and the place rang with the shouts of ‘‘ Down 
with the Jacobins;” ‘ Down with the assassins ;” 
‘“‘ Live the Convention ;” ‘‘ Live the Republic.” * 

The business was resumed. Thibaudeau moved that 
the deputies be arrested who by their motions had 
encouraged the rioters. A secretary burnt the minutes 
of the decrees which the insurgents had passed. The 
Convention decreed the arrest of Bourbotte, Duquesnoy, 
Duroi, Prietr, Romme, Soubrany, Goujon, Albitte the 
elder, Peyssard, and Rhul. Several of the sections 
came to congratulate the Convention on their vic- 
tory. At half-past three in the morning the sitting 
terminated, 

On the 2nd of Prairial the tocsin was ringing at 
eight in the morning; and all Paris, as it awoke, heard 
the signal for blood, strife, and death. The Conven- 
tion was again sitting at nine. Warned by the expe- 
rience of the previous day, the first measure was a 
decree for a general inspection of the supplies of corn. 
Merlin of Douay, announced the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace with Holland. The treaties with 
Prussia and Tuscany had been ratified shortly before. 
Negotiations for peace had been entered into also with 
Spain. As seon as Merlin’s report was finished, a 
member announced that there was a meeting of insur- 
gents, under the name of the “ National Convention of 
the Sovereign,” and that the meeting was surrounded 
by an armed force. It was decreed that the meeting 
should be summoned to disperse, and that in case of 
disobedience the leaders should be declared out of the 
pale of the law. ‘Tallien said that the Committee had 
given orders to march against the ‘infamous Com- 
mune ;” and it was decreed on his motion that the men 
who were assembled should be shot. On the motion 
of Thibaudeau, a decree of impeachment was carried 
against the members who had been arregted in the sit- 


* The chief evidence for the tumult on the days of Prai- 
rial, is the report of the sittings of the Convention in the 
‘ Moniteur,’ which in some particulars may be inaccurate. 
It is very long and minute. The brief narrative of Thibau- 
dean, who was present, agrees with it in the main facts. 
(Mém., i., 161.) 6 
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tings of the Ist of Prairial and the 12th and 18th of 
Germinal. The Convention decreed that all the bells 
in the Commune of Paris should be broken and cast 
into cannon, and that the largest bell should be placed 
on the National Palace; that the national cockade 
should be the only signal of rallying, and that any 
person who had another sign or device should be dis» 
armed. In the evening a fresh danger threatened the 
Convention, for the insurgents had collected in the 
three sections of the faubourg St. Antoine, that of Po- 
pincourt, of Montreuil, and of Quinze-Vingts. They 
had a fotce superior to that of the Convention, but no 
head to guide them. ‘he columns of the Convention, 
which were marching against the Commune, found no 
enemy; but on advancing into the Rue St. Antoine, 
they saw the battalions of the faubourg, and fell back 
in disorder on the Place du Carrousel. The insurgents 
soon arrived, placed themselves in battle order, and 
turned their cannon against the hall of the Convention, 
who showed the same want of resolution as on the pre- 
ceding day. A parley commenced, which only irri- 
tated the twy oppusing forces, and they prepared for 
battle. Just as the men of the faubourgs were loading 
their cannon, the cannoncers of the Convention went 
over to them. But the defection of their cannoneers 
was the safety of the Convention, Their fraternizing 
with the insurgents threw them into disorder, and their 
resolution was shaken. Ten commissioners of the 
Convention came to promise to the insurgents that 
their just demands should be satisfied. |The Conven- 
tion decreed that they would do all that they could in 
the matter of subsistence, and would immediately pre- 
pare the organic laws of the Constitution of 1793. A 
deputation from the insurgents was conducted to the 
bar of the Convention; the decree was read, the depu- 
tation were invited to the honours of the sitting, and 
received from the president the fraternal embrace. 
Paris was still tumultuous for several days; but on the 
4th of Prairial the Convention was supreme, and began 
to exercise its vengeance by decimating the Mountain. 

The military commission of Paris was instructed to 
try Khul, Romme, Goujon, Duquesnoy, Duroi, Sou- 
brany, Bourbotte, Peyssard, Forestier, the elder Albitte, 
and Prieur de la Marne. Rhul stabbed himself. Al- 
bitté and Prieur escaped. The Convention sent before 
the criminal tribunal of Charente-Inférieure, Barrére, 
Collot, Billaud, and Vadier; but Collot and Billaud 
were already on their voyage to the unwholesome 
regions of Cayenne, and Vadier had escaped.* Pache, 
Xavier-Audouin, Bouchotte, Daubigny, Clémence, 
Marchand, Héron, and Hassenfratz, were sent before 
the criminal tribunal of Eure-et-Loir. Robert Lindet, 
Voulland, Jean Bon St. André, Jagot, Elie Lacoste, 
Lavicomterie, David, Prieur de la Céte d’Or, Du- 
barran, and Bernard de Saintes, were also arrested. 


* Barrere appeared before the court, and the inquiry 
lasted a long time. The Convention finally annulled the 
decree for his trial, and maintained the sentence of deporta- 
tion; but Barrére contrived to escape from his prison ut 
Saintes. 
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Thus the deputies who had favoured the insurgents, 
and all the members of the old Committees of Public 
Safety and General Security, except Carnot and Louis 
du Bas-Rhin, were arrested; and all their principal 
agents. Many other arrests were made. Sergent and 
Panis were arrested for having signed the circular of 
the 2nd of September, 1792.* Both Thermidorians 
and Girondins combined to denounce and to proscribe, 
to gratify their private enmity, not to do Justice; 
thouzh justice and the public safety were the pretext. 
Justice always receives her due homage, for even vil- 
lains commit their crimes in her name, and not in the 
name of Crime. 

The Convention disarmed the revolutionists of Paris. 
Ten thousand of them, it is said, were incarcerated. 
A new organization of the National Guard was made 
all through the Republic, on this fundamental prin- 
ciple, * that the foree designed to maintain the security 
of persons and of property ought to be solely in the 
hands of those who have an interest inseparable from 
their individual interest in maintaining this security.” 
A camp was established in the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries; a strong garrison of troops of the line was placed 
in Paris; “omen were excluded from the galleries of 
the Convention, and men could only be admitted with 
cards. Robespicrre’s great principles of the Revolu- 
tion were utterly destroyed. On the Sth of Prairial 
the military commission began its sittings, and a great 
number of persons were hurried off to execution. 
Hennequin, a sculptor, was condemned to death for 
having had on his hat, on the Ist of Prairial, the 
words ‘* Bread, and the Constitution of °93,” and for 
being strongly suspected of having carried the head 
of Féraud on the end of a pike; but a few days after, 
@ man was condemned for having done that of which 
the sculptor was strongly suspected. Another man 
also was condemncd a few days after for having carried 
Féraud’s head on a pike. The mewbers of the Con- 
vention who had been sent before the military com- 
mission, were tried on the 24th Prairial (12th of June). 
The acte d’accusation was framed upon the report in the 
‘Moniteur,’ which they declared to be false. Romme, 
Duquesnoy, Duroi, Bourbotte, Soubrany, and Goujon, 
were condemned to death; Peyssard to deportatipn ; 
and Forestier was acquitted. As they were descend- 
ing the staircase, the condemned prisoners wounded 
themselves with knives and scissors. They had among 
them only two knives and an old pair of scissors, 
which they passed to one another, after stabbing them- 
selves. Bourbotte said, as he stabbed himself, ‘ This 
is the way that a man of courage ends his days.” 
Romme, Goujon, and Duquesnoy, died of their wounds. 
Romme wounded himself all over his body, and was so 
smeared with blood, that he could hardly be recog- 
nized. The other three died on the scaffold. While 


* The conversation that took place when Panis was ar- 
reated, forms a ludicrous scene. He was in an agony of 
terror. . Like many knaves, when they are accused, he af- 
fected to be overwhelmed with surprise, he whose heart was 
pure, and knew no guile. 
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thd executioner was fastening Bourbotte to the guillo- 
tine, he continued talking to the people who were near 
the scaffold. When he was fastened, the axe was not 
in its place, and he had to wait till it was adjusted. 
In the meantime he went on talking; hessaid that he 
died innocent, and wished prosperity to the Republic. 
These deputies were not among the worst men of the 
Convention. ‘‘ Romme had a rank among mathe- 
maticians; Soubrany had made himself loved when 
he was with the armies, by his courage and his fru- 
gality ; Goujon was esteemed for his personal qualities, 
his knowledge, and his virtues.” (Thibaudeau.) 

The 12th of Germinal and the days of Prairial com: 
pletely demolished the revolutionary party. The good 
and the bad were involved in one common ruin, those 
who were sincerely attached to the cause of the Revo- 
lution, and those who had stained themselves with 
blood in order to load themselves with plunder. Jus- 
tice, tardy and severe, overtook the guilty; but the 
guiltiest members of the Convention remained unpu- 
nished. Tallien, Fouché, Fréron, were triumphant. 
The Thermidorian reaction is one of the most disgrace- 
ful parts of the history of the Revolution: it destroyed 
all that remained of true devotion to the country, and 
gave to the licence of unprincipled men its full career. 
The massacres in the south continued after the Ist of 
Prairial. The fort of Tarascon on the Rhone was 
broken open, and twenty-four prisoners were mas- 
sacred. ‘This news encouraged the reactionists of 
Marscille, who on the 5th of June (17th Prairial) got 
possession of the keys of the Fort St. Jean. The 
assailants were the Compagnie du Soleil, who went to 
the work of death with a crucifix carried in front of 
them. The massacre lasted till ten at night. Some 
of the dungeons were set on fire; broken straw mixed 
with sulphur was lighted at some of the doors; other 
dungeons were swept with grape-shot. At least two 
hundred Jacobins, or men suspected of Jacobinism, 
perished by this bloody butchery, as cruel as the mas- 
sacres of Paris in September, 1792. Fifteen days 
after the slaughter at Marseille, there was a fresh 
massacre at ‘l'arascon, in which twenty-three ‘ patriots’ 
Jost their lives, Women were thrown into the Rhone 
after their breasts had been cut off. The number of 
murders committed during this reactionary movement 
in the south is unknown, for there was no official 
inquiry by the government into all the circumstances. 
But besides the murders committed in the large towns, 
there was hardly a village in this country of furious 
passions in which soine one was not sacrificed to the 
revenge of his enemies. The Jacobins had maintained 
a bloody and tyrannical reign, and a just retribution 
overtook them; but, as in the reign of Terror, all were - 
confounded in® one common proscription, so in the 
reaction guilt and innocence were confounded and 
perished together. It is an exaggeration to say, as 
some have done, that in the south the reaction had 
a8 many victims as the reign of Terror; but it is false 
and contrary to indisputable evidence to affirm that 
only a few lost their lives, No honest historian of the 
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Revolution can veil the horrors of the re-action, nor 
the merciless brutality of those who rose against the 
defeated Jacobins. 

Here, too, the Convention was guilty. ‘During the 
horrors, two feptesentatives of the people, Chambon 
and Cadroy, were on a mission to these departments ; 
they neither attempted to prevent crime nor to punish 
the guilty. The men who had put an end to what 
they called the tyranny of Robespierre, allowed these 
sanguinary acts to go unpunished. Thibaudeau, a 
member of the Convention, gives a curious reason for 
it, which may be the true one: ‘‘ Why did not the 
Convention take vengeance in the name of the law for 
these abominable crimes?—why, after having done 
justice on the authors of the drownings of Nantes, did 
it leave unpunished the no Jess atrocious massacres at 
Marseille ?-—-why was it more pitiless towards the revo- 
lutionary terrorists than towards the royalist terrorists ? 
Because it feared the one party less than the other.” 
The Convention, he adds, feared the revolutionary ter- 
rorists, because they were nearer, and aimed at seizing 
power in order to govern by revolutionary laws; and 
as the terrorists professed to be the defenders of the 
Revolution and of the Republic, they had a sort of 
popularity. ‘ The royalists committed their excesses 
at a distance from the capital; and as they did not 
conceal the fact that they wefe acting on behalf of 
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would establish their power,” Thus, according to the 
apologist of the Convention, the members cared not 
for the murders, because they did not think that the 
power of the murderers would ever reach themselves: 
a more signal condemnation has seldom been pro- 
nounced by an impartial judge. But the reactionists 
were not all royalists, as Thibaudeau states. There 
were among them Girondins; and also terrorists af the 
faction of Hebert, to whom blood was sweet, and 
plunder sweeter; men who would murder and thieve 
under any title, or in any cause, for their cause was 
rapine, and the name that it went by was immaterial. 
Thibaudeau further says: “ I do not think that I 
had any fears for myself, and I think that this was 
the case with most of my colleagues; but as to the Re- 
public, I feared much more the terrorists of the year IT. 
than the royalist terrorists of the year III. It never 
occurred to me that royalism could rise again from its 
ashes, or that forcign armies could triumph over ours. 
This was doubtless an error, but it was shared by 
many others; it was founded on our blind confidence 
in the unshakeable firmness of the Revolution, the con- 
tinuance df the Republic, and the goodness of our 


cause.’’ * 
So 


* Thibaudeau, ‘Mém.,’i., 240, &e., and p. 160. Thibau- 
deau lamented these excesses, and justly condemned them. 


royalty, they excited alarm, but had few partizans, | He is one of the fairest writers on tlis period. 


and there secmed to be no ground for fearing that they 
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Orn the 8th of June (20th Prairial), died a prisoner 
in the Temple the only son of Louis XVI. His uncle 
Louis, formerly called Monsieur, assumed the title of 
Louis XVIII. The physicians and surgeons who 
examined the thild’s body, made a report of the state 
in which they found it; the sum of which was, that 
he died of a scrofulous complaint which had existed 
for some time. The report did not add that he died 
from neglect, bad treatment, and want of fresh air. 
He had been confined for more than a year in a small 
chamber, with linen unchanged, devoured by vermin, 
and surrounded by filth. The Thermidorians had not 
shown him more mercy than the Jacobins, though they 
sent his tutor Simon to the scaffold at the time when 
Robespierre’s party fell. 

The Vendéan chiefs, with the exception of Stofflet, 
met the commissioners of the Convention at the Cha- 
teau of La Jaunaye, near Nantes, on the 12th of 
February, 1795, and the terms of submission were 
signed. The Vendéans had nothing left to choose 
between accepting the amnesty and total destruction. 
It was hoped that Stoffet and the Chouans would 


accept the same terms as Charctte; but Stofflet could 
not be brought to accept them. Ile declared Charette 
a traitor to the royalist cause, and passed sentence of 
death on him. Charette appeared to be sincere in his 
submission; he issued proclamations, in which he 
recommended the people to return to their duty; and 
he was intrusted with the command of those Vendéans 
who had now been accustomed to warfare, and at the 
head of this body he exercised the police over the 
country. It was less easy to deal with the Bretons ; 
and Boursault, one of the national representatives, had 
so little confidence in their promises, that he was ready 
to give up all hopes of coming to terms with them. 
Bollet, another representative, did not despair of peace ; 
and Hoche, whose abilities were employed in this 
inglorious service, was unwearied in his endeavours to 
bring about a pacification, On the 20th of April 
many of the royalist chiefs met the representatives 
near Rennes, accepted the terms, and signed their sub- 
mission to the Republic. Stofflet also, finding himself 
abandoned, signed the terms of peace at St. Florent. 
This was the first pacification of the insurgent pro- 
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vinces; but Ifoche, who had great penetration, saw 
that it was only apparent, though it would have the 
real advantage of showing the people the blessings of 
peace and tranquillity, and rendering them less dis- 
posed to join in another insurrection. It also gave 
France a great advantage with respect to foreign 
powers ; for internal disunion was what the emigrants 
and the enemies relied upon as much as the force of their 
arms. Austria and England were the only formidable 
enemies that remained ; for Holland and Prussia had 
made peace, Russia was too remote to be feared, and 
Spain was desirous of peace. The rest of the enemies 
of France were too feeble to cause any alarm. 

But there were men in France who were serving the 
royalist cause in another way, and Louis XVIII. had 
his agents even in Paris. There were even men in 
the Convention who were suspected of favouring the 
title of Louis; men, too, who wore the mask of Re- 
publicans, such as Tallien, Fréron, [snard, and others. 
A Jetter of Louis XVIII., addressed to the Duke 
d'Harcourt, and dated from Verona, the 3rd of January, 
1795, was found in an Mnglish vessel,*>;which was 
captured in March on its voyage from Ilamburg to 
London, In this letter Louis said: ‘ I cannot doubt 
that Tallien inclines to royalty; but I have difficulty 
in believing that it is the true royalty.” The true 
royalty of Louis was the re-establishment of the Bour- 
bons and the ancient régime in its pristine purity. 
Other evidence against Tallien afterwards appeared ; 
and his treasonable correspondence is hardly matter 
of doubt. Even among the Committee of Eleven, who 
were appointed to draw up the Constitutional Act, 
there were men in favour of kingly power, Lesage 
d’Eure-et-Loir, Boissy d’Anglas, and Lanjuinais, 
though they were not Bourbonists. The rest of the 
committce were republicans.* The committee were 
unanimous in rejecting the Constitution of 1793. 
They wished to have something between royalty and 
the rule of demagogues. The Convention in the mean- 
time were busily occupied with the pressing matter of 
subsistence. They had decreed that there should be 
only one kind of bread, in order to take away all cause 
of complaint against the luxury of the rich. As im- 
mense profits were made on the first necessaries of 
life, by taking advantage of the variable value of the 
assignats, everybody was engaged in speculation ; all 
were dealers in bread, wine, meat, and other articles. 
White bread was sold at the Palais Royal at twenty-five 
to thirty frances the pound. ‘The Convention attempted 
to remedy these evils by arbitrary laws; such as that 
none but the licensed butchers should buy cattle, that 
a crop could not be bought while it was standing on 
the ground, and the like; but prices are governed by 
laws above the laws of a Legislative Assembly, and 
the decrees of the Convention might do harm, but 
could not possibly do good.f In order to facilitate the 


* Thibaudean, ‘Mém.,’ i., 179, and his remarks on the 
discussions in the Committee on the new Constitution. 

+ Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frangaise,’ vol. ii, c. 9; 
Brussels edition. 
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sale of national property, which went on slowly, partly 
because of the doubt that people had as to the security 
of the title, and partly owing to the enormous price to 
which land rose in consequence of the depreciation of 
paper money, the Convention had already done away 
with public sales, and decreed that anybody might 
purchase lands who should offer thrice the amount in 
assignats of their estimated value in 1790. Thus for 
one franc in 1790 three were now to be paid; but the 
assignats were worth only about one-fifteenth of their 
nominal value; consequently if the value for 1790 
was correctly ascertained, a man got a franc’s value 
for one-fifth of a franc. But as it was necessary to 
sell the property, to withdraw the assignats from circu- 
lation, to stimulate the national industry by directing 
it to the cultivation of the land, and to deprive the 
emigrants of all hopes, the State must be content with 
getting what it could. He who made the first offer of 
three times the value of 1790, became the owner of 
the property. Only one-sixth was to be paid down at 
the time of purchase, and the rest by fixed instalments. 
The measure stimulated purchasers, and immense for- 
tunes was made; for the estimation of 1790 was often 
very much below the real value at that time. Much 
land, which was not known to be public property by 
those who were engaged in the administration, was 
discovered to be such by the cupidity of ‘purchasers. 
This decree for selling the Jand by private tender was, 
however, shortly after repealed, and the plan of auc- 
tions was resorted to again. Another measure was 
adopted, in order to bring the assignats to their real 
value. ‘The amount emitted was to determine the 
amount of a sum that was to be pafd, in this propor- 
tion: for every 500 millions of assignats added to the 
circulation, all sums paid after such addition were to be 
increased by one-fourth. Thus a debt of 2,000 francs, 
contracted when there were two milliards in circulation, 
was to be a debt of 2,500 francs, when 2,500 milliards 
were in circulation; when three milliards were in cir- 
culation, the debt would become 3,000 francs. But 
the scale was not universally applied. It was first 
applied to taxes and arrears of taxdS; and it was 
applied to proprietors of land who thus received a 
larger rent, which was computed upon the original 
agreement with the addition of one-fourth for each 
emission of 500 millions of assignats. The cultivator 
had his advantage in the high price of his produce. 
The history of the assignats, and all the tampering 
with them, would form matter for a volume. The 
emission of assignats added greatly to the sufferings of 
the Revolution ; and all the efforts of legislation were 
impotent to struggle against a depreciation which was 
inherent in the nature of the thing. 

The report on the new Constitution was presented 
on the 23rd of June (5th Messidor); and at the same 
time the news arrived of the descent of a body of emi- 
grants on the coast of Bretagne. About 6,000 men, 
with provisions and ammunition, sailed for the French 
coast under convoy of an English fleet, commanded by 
commodore Warren. This expedition was the result 
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of Puisaye’s negotiations at London. The men for 
the expedition were got together from all quarters: 
some were prisoners of war; others were refugees from 
Toulon, whom the Comte d’Hervilly found in London. 
Puieaye, it is said, fabricated a great quantity of assig- 
nats to carry with him; and the Comte d’Artois gave 
him all necessary powers, which he was to exercise till 
the comte’s arrival in France. The Comte d’Hervilly 
was associated with Puisaye by the English ministry, 
who had no great confidence in this adventurer, and 
d’Hervilly was to command the regiments until they 
landed. Puisaye took with him the bishop of Dol, 
who had a commission from Rome, a large body of 
clergy, and many Frenclimen who bore illustrious 
names, and served as volunteers. Admiral Hood 
(afterwards Lord Bridport), who was stationed with 
a flect off the isles of Ushant to protect the invad- 
ing squadron, fell in with the Republican fleet com. 
manded by Villaret-Joyeuse, on the 23rd of June, 
and the French admiral, after losing several of his 
ships, was glad to take refuge in the port of Lorient. 
The emigrants anchored on the 25th of June in the 
bay of Quiberon, landed on the 27th near Carnac, 
and penetrated as far as Auray, where they were 
joined by a few thousand peasants; but they did not 
venture to lose sight of the fleet on the coast. JLoche, 
who was at Rennes, being intrusted with the pacifi- 
cation of the west, immediately marched against the 
invaders with a considerable force. On the Ist of 
July (138th Messidor), the Convention sent Tallien 
and Blad to join Hoche, and invested them with the 
powers which had been formerly given to the repre- 
sentatives of the people when on mission in the de- 
partments and with the armies. Puisaye and d'Her- 
villy could not agree, and were disputing about the 
command and the mode of operation. They at last 
agreed to retire Into the long narrow peninsula of Qui- 
beron, in which, proteeted by the English flect on both 
sides, they would hold an impregnable position. The 
emigrants captured fort Penthiévre, which defended 
the entrance of the Peninsula (3rd July), Puisaye 
sent his emis€aries all through Bretagne to stir up 
Charette, Stofflet, and all the insurgent leaders. 
Hoche fixed his camp at Sainte-Barbe, and thus 
blockaded the enemy. He had soon about 13,000 
or 14,Q90 men and his artillery with him. The 
emigrants determined on offensive operations. Some 
detachments commanded by Chouan chiefs were landed 
at Sarzeau and Quimper, with instructions to fall on 
the rear of Hoche, while an attack was made on his 
front and flank by the main body. On the 16th of 
July, D’Hervilly and Puisaye quitted their strong 
post on the peninsula and advanced upon Hoche, 
who was ready tuo receive them. she Republican 
troops soon drove the emigrants before them: 
T)'Ilervilly fell mortally wounded when he- was giving 
orders for a retreat, and the route was complete. 
Puisaye shut himself up in the peninsula, which 
it was almost impossible to enter, as it was pro- 
tected by Fort Penthiévre and the Eng&sh fleet. 
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But Hoche had ascertained from some deserters that 
an entrance into the fort mipht be effected by wading 
breast-deep through the sea that washed the base of 
the rock, and thus reaching a path which led to the 
summit on which the fort stood; and he was assured 
by the deserters that their comrades in the garrison 
would open the gates to him. At midnight of the 
20th of July, in the midst of a thick darkness, Hoche 
directed his 14,000 men against the peninsula, while 
300 grenadiers undertook the perilous task of surpris- 
ing the fort. The sky was covered with heavy clouds, 
the wind was blowing hard, and the swollen waves 
of the ocean were driven by the storm against the 
iron-bound coasts of Quiberon. The garrison, roused 
by the heavy tread of thousands of men approaching 
in the dark, fired upon them, and the ranks of the 
republicans were thrown into some confusion. But 
at daybreak they saw the tricolor flag floating on the 
ramparts, and victory was now certain. ‘The repub- 
licans advanced into the peninsula, and drove the emi- 
grants before them to the brink of the ocean. The 
ships which were off the coast had been dispersed by 
the wind, and with difliculty came in time to receive 
these unfortunate adventurers. Some contrived to 
reach the English vessels under a heavy fire; some 
were swallowed up in the waves. The English artil- 
lery directed ayainst the republicans mowed down the 
emigrants also. ‘The choice was death by drowning, 
or by the sword, or surrender. Many of the emi- 
grants laid down their arms, but Hoche made no 
capitulation with them. Jle had not the power to do 
it; and he himself afterwards said he heard nothing 
of certain promises which general Humbert, who was 
in command under him, made to the cnemy; nor 
could he have given his sanction to any such pro- 
mises. ‘Fhe English commander, Warren, did all that 
he could to facilitate the embarkation of the defeated 
emigrants; but in the midst of this horrible confusion 
great numbers were drowned. The prisoners, to the 
nuinber of about one thousand, were tried by a mj- 
litary commission at Vannes, which endeavoured to 
distinguish between those who had been enrolled 
against their will and the real emigrants, all of whom 
were shot. The Committees of Government were 
strongly solicited to save the prisoners; but the Com- 
mittce of Public Safety, which was not at present 
composed of Montagnards, felt that they could not 
do otherwise than let the law take its course against 
Frenchmen who had entered France with arms in their 
hands.* 

The remnant of the Chouans and Vendéans, encou- 
raged by the presence of an English fleet, had risen 
again. Charette, Stofflet, and other chiefs, resumed 
their arms, and the guerilla warfare was re-commenced. 
Hoche was named commander-in-chief of the forces in 
the west, and received a reinforcement of 20,900 men 


@ It is difficult to decide if Hoche was blameable in this 
matter. The royalist writers say that he was. But Hoche 
was an honourable and generous man, and his ow# assertion 
will not readily be disbelieved. 
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from the Eastern Pyrenees. Above 100,000 repub- 
lican soldiers formed a vast cordon, extending from 
Granville to Rochelle. The activity of the young 
French general frustrated all the attempts of the 
English to make a landing. A new royalist force, 
commanded by the Comte d’Artois, was Janded by an 
English fleet at the Isle Dieu, but the prince hesitated 
to throw himself into La Vendée ; and after six weeks’ 
delay, the weather becoming very bad, the English 
ships withdrew, and conveyed the Comte d’Artois to 
England (15th November). Hoche now advanoed 
through the insurgent country, skilfully disposing his 
force so as to separate the rebel chiefs; and by his 
prudent conduct, his mild treatment of the clergy, and 
his respect to the religious opinions of the people, he 
prepared the way for the final pacification of these dis- 
turbed provinces in the following year. 

In this unfortunate expedition the royalists lost 
almost all the officers of marine and of the engineers, 
who were distinguished for talent. It was an ill-con- 
verted plan. The English have been accused by some 
of the French writers of wishing to lead the emigrants 
to their destruction, The charge is absurd, for the 
English ministry wished for nothing better than to 
repair their disasters in Holland by success on th® 
territories of France; and the English fleet gave every 
assistance to the emigrants in their fearful disaster. 
But it was one more lesson added to that of Toulon, 
for men not to trust to foreign aid against their own 
country. 

While the royalists were waiting for their destruc- 
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toria, and was investing Pamplona; and the only hope 
of arresting the progress of the victorious Republic 
was by a peace. The terms were signed at Bale on 
the 12th of July (24th Messidor), France restored 
all the places that she had taken from Spain, and 
Snain ceded to France the Spanish part of St. Do- 
mingo, which was no real gain to the Republic, for 
St. Domingo was in the hands of the insurgents. The 
peace with Spain caused great rejoicing in France, 
for a Bourbon had recognized the Republic, and two 
armies were now at her disposal, to turn against her 
enemies on the Rhine and in the north of Italy. The 
armies of Jourdan and Pichegru were ready to cross 
the Rhine, in face of the Austrians, whose force ex- 
tended along the river from Bale to Diisseldorf, below 
Cologne. The Austrians had a strong position: their 
right was protected by the forts of Diisseldorf and 
Ehrenbreitstein, which is opposite to Coblenz; and on 
their centre and their left by Mainz, Mannheim, and 
Philipsburg. With these advantages they were in 
a condition to make the attack, but the French were 
the assailants. On the 20th of Fructidor (6th of Sep- 
tember) Jourdan passed the Rhine at Eichelcamp, 
Dusseldorf, and Neuwied, by a bold manceuvre, and he 
reached the Lahn by the 20th of September, by the 
road to Frankfort. Pichegru received at the same 
time orders to cross the Upper Rhine; and Mannheirm, 
which was threatened with bombardment, surrendered 
to him before the end of September. The two French 
generals were now ijn a position to unite their forces 
on the east bank of the Rhine, in the valley of the> 


tien on the rocks of Quiberon, Spain made peace with | Main. 


France. General Moncey had taken Bilboa and Vit- 
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DEFEAT OF TITE SECTIONS. 


Tuc Committee of the Eleven began their labours 
on the organic laws of the Constitution of '93 on the 
17th Floréal. Siéyes, who had been named a member 
of it, was also a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety; and as a resolution had been made that those 
members who belonged both to the Committees of 
Government and to the Eleven, should chaose one or 
the other, Siéyes chose to belong to the Committee of 
Public Safety. He had a great reputation far consti- 
tution-making, but he was incapahle of listening to the 
opinions of athers, He gave his own opinion like an 
oracle, and then resumed oraoular taciturnity: he 
would neither listen to objections, nar explain, nor 
argue.* The second reading of the text af the Con- 
stitution was heard on the 17th of August (30th Ther- 


* As to the discussions in the Committee, ace Thibaudean, 
‘ Mém,,’ i., 177, &e. 
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midor), and two days afterwards it was decreed that 
the Constitution should be presented for the acceptance 
of the people in their primary assemblies on the 6th of 
September (20th Fructidor). By a decree gf the 5th 
Fructidor, the Convention resolved that two-thirds of 
the members of the present Convention should be re- 
tained in the new legislature; a measure which gave 
rise to violent tumults, and placed France in danger 
of again becoming royalist, or having a new reign of 
Terror. The Convention were almost unanimous as 
to the two-thirds, but there was a difference of opinion 
as to the mo@e tn which the two-thirds should be de- 
termined. It was finally resolved to refer the matter 
to the people, together with the acceptance of the 
Constitution. Saladin, who had been a violent revo- 
lutionist in the Legislative, and as violent a re-actionist 
in the Convention, denounced to the people, in a pam- 
phlet, the decree of the 5th Fructidor. The opposition 
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began in the sections of Paris before they were con- 
voked in the primary assemblies to deliberate accord- 
ing to law. On the 11th of Fructidor, Lacretelle the 
younger came to the bar of the Convention, in the 
name of the section of the Champs-Elysées, and inso- 
lently demanded the removal of the troops from the 
capital: it was a caricature of the famous address of 
Mirabeau. On the 12th, the section of the faubourg 
Montmartre came to demand the repeal of the decree 
by which five hundred members of the legislative body 
were to be elected from the Convention. The Con- 
vention responded (13th) by a decree which directed 
the electoral assemblies to commence their operations 
by choosing two-thirds of the present members of the 
Convention. This decree made the agitators agitate 
still more, and prepare for insurrection. Among the 
agitators were general Miranda, who had served under 
Dumouriez; general Servan; Marchena, Lemaitre, 
former secretary of the council of finances; Quatre- 
mére de Quincy; Lacretelle the younger; Langlois, 
Richer-Serizy, and others. Roederer was also op- 
posed to the decrees of the 5th and 13th Fructidor. 

‘The primary assemblies for the acceptance of the 
Constitution met on the 6th of September; and the 
section Lepelletier employed the first sitting in drawing 
up a manifesto, which, after various considérants, de- 
clared that ‘every citizen had the right of freely 
expressing his opinion on the Constitution presented 
for the acceptance of the people, as well as with regard 
to the decree of the 5th Fructidor, respecting the re- 
election of five hundred members of the Convention, 
and generally on all the measures of Public Safety.” 
The Convention was informed of this measure, but 
nothing was done upon it; and the section Lepellcticr 
went a step further. It came to a resolution, “ that 
the only means of making all France acquainted with 
the unanimous opinion of the citizens of Paris, was, 
to have a meeting of forty-eight commissioners ap- 
pointed by each of the primary assemblies, and to 
instruct these commissioners to draw up an authentic 
declaration in the name of all their constituents.” The 
Convention met this resolution by a decree, that the 
‘¢ citizens who should assemble in a central committee, 
composed of commissioners named by the sections, 
and those who, under the pretext of being appointed 
by a primary assembly, should go from one commune 
to another, or should visit the troops, should be 
declared guilty of an attack on the sovereignty of the 
people.” On the 22nd Fructidor some citizens came 
to complain at the bar of the Convention, that the 
intriguers who directed the sections of Paris, had 
excluded them from the primary assemblies. Most 
of the sections of Paris imitated that of Lepelletier ; 
and on the 27th Fiuctidor, Dupont, of the Comédie 
Francaise, the spokesman of a deputatioNf of the section 
of the Thé&tre Francais, informed the Convention that 
the primary assembly of this section had rejected the 
decrees of the 5th and 133th Fructidor, but had ac- 
cepted the Constitution. While the sections of Paris 
were rejecting these decrees, the departments were 
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accepting them. The attacks of the sections drove 
the Convention to measurea, of self-defence; the Com- 
mittees of Government released some of the terrorists 
who had been imprisoned several months before, and 
there was talk of again establishing the revolutionary 
laws in all their rigour. A deputation of the section 
Lepelletier demanded the trial of the two former mi- 
nisters, Pache and Bouchotte; but they had just been 
set at liberty. 

Since the 9th of Thermidor, the Thermidorians had 
left the Mountain and seated themselves on the cété 
droit, where they were reinforced by the seventy-three 
Girondins who had been re-admitted into the Conven- 
tion. Tallien and Lanjuinais, Fréron and Boissy- 
d’Anglas, Legendre and Venri de la Riviére, Barras 
and Lesage d’Eure et Loire, Rovére and Louvet, 
the victors and the vanquished, the slaughterers and 
the victims, were all sitting and working together. 
But the alliance was not sincere; the Thermidorians 
were losing credit, and Tallien and his party would 
have been extinguished together with the Revolution- 
ary Government, but for the revolt of the sections of 
Paris. Thea drators in the sections extolled the seventy- 
three: they abused the Thermidorians and the Moun- 
tain, whom they still treated as one party. They told 
Lanjuinais, Boissy, and others of the Gironde, that the 
acceptance or rejection of the decrees of the 5th and 
13th Fructidor ought to be a matter of indifference to 
them, for they would be sure of their re-clection; and 
if the decrees were rejected, they would thus get rid 
of the majority in the Convention, which it was the 
object of the decrees to maintain. The greater part 
of the seventy-three remained silent, willing to let the 
sections take their course, for some of these men were 
already sold to the causé of royalty ; and those who 
were not, compromised the safety of the Republic by 
making no resistance to the sections, who would have 
massacred the Convention, or at least have decimated 
it, as on the 31st of May; and the royalists would 
have remained in possession of the battle-field. 

In the Republic there was a great majority for the 
acceptance of the Constitution and the two decrces. 
On the 23rd of September (1 Vendémiaire) the reporter 
of the Committee of Decrees proclaimed the result of 
the votes of the primary assemblies. Out of 958,226 
votes, 914,853 had accepted the Constitution : 263,131 
voters had given their opinion on the decrees of the 
5th and 13th Fructidor; 167,758 had accepted them, 
and 95,373 had rejected them. The whole number 
of persons, it is said, who might have voted, was five 
millions; but this is manifestly an exaggeration. 
However, a great number did not vote. The Conven- 
tion, knowing the opinion of the armies to be in their 
favour, had allowed them to vote. The president of 
the Convention declared, in the name of the French 
people, the acceptance of the Constitution, which he 
also declared to be the fundamental law of the State; 
and the same declaration was made with respect to the 
decrees of the 5th and 13th, to which the electoral 
assemblies were bound to conform. The sections of 
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Paris opposed this acceptance, and were thus in 
hostility to the will of the nation. They pretended 
that the decrees had not been really accepted, and that 
it was doubtful if the Constitution had been; that 
there had been fraud in the returns, and that they had 
a right to verify them. They continued their meet- 
ings, organized their forces, and deliberated under 
arms: every section was a sovereign. They first 
insulted and threatened the Convention, and then pre- 
pared to attack it. 

The Constitution of the year III, is important for 
the history of what followed.* It began with a De- 
claration of Rights, but it did not announce any 
common object or end of society, The Constitution 
of 1793 declared the ‘‘ object of society to be the 
general happiness,” a formula which has been much in 
vogue since that time among political writers.¢ It 
has the advantage of expressing, that society does not 
exist for some, but for all; and it therefore excludes, 
as not belonging to the end or object of society, 
every political institution which has strictly a limited 
object, or which is for the exclusive benefit, anyhow 
considered, of a number less than all. But, in other 
respects, it is as vague and deceptive as a general 
Declaratior® of Rights. The Constitution of the year 
III, enumerates four rights as belonging to man in 
society —" liberty, equality, security, property.”’ Some 
of the members of the Committee of Eleven were 
opposed to a Declaration of Rights, because it would 
give rise to false interpretations, and would be the 
source of continual agitation. But these arguments 
did not prevail, and the Committee thought that they 
might remedy these inconveniences by a sort of com- 
mentary, or antidote, under the title of the Declaration 
of Duties (Thibaudeau). Accordingly, the Declaration 
of Rights is followed by Duties; the second article of 
which was, ‘Do not to others that which you would 
not have others do to you,” and ‘“ Constantly do to 
others the good that you would wish to receive from 
them.” Insurrection does not occur among the Rights 
ot Duties of the Constitution of the year III. It was 
declared (Devoirs, Art. viii.), that all social order 
rested upon the maintenance of property. The uni- 
versality of the citizens was declared to be the sove- 
reign; but the number of citizens was limited by the 
following article: ‘‘ Every man born and resident in 
France of the age of twenty-one, who has entered his 
name on the civic rolls of his canton, who has lived 
above a year on the territory of the Republic, and who 


* The two Constitutions may be compared in the ‘ Hist. 
Parl,’ xxxi., p. 400, &c., and xxxvi., p. 485, &e. 

t The doctrine of “bonheur ” is discussed by the editors 
of the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxii., Préface, which begins: “ All the 
political schools, &c., affirm that the end and the limit of 
political Jabours for one and all, is happiness.—It is the pro- 
spectus by which, like charlatans in the streets, they tempt 
passers-by, attract them, and keep them at least some time ;” 
that is, until the trick is found out; but that is not always 
the case. Benthain’s ‘ Greatest Happiness Principle’ is 
explained in the ‘ Introduction to the Study of Bentham’s 
Works,’ by J. II. Burton, Advocate. 
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pays a direct tax, land tax or personal, is a French 
citizen.” Those were also citizens, without any con- 
dition of taxation, who had made one campaign or 
more for the establishment of the Republic. Foreigners 
also could become French citizens on certain terms. 
French citizens alone had the power of voting in the 
primary assemblies, and of being called to the func- 
tions established by the Constitution. The primary 
assemblies appointed the electors, and the electoral as- 
semblies appointed the members of the legislative body. 
The division into departments (there were then eighty- 
nine) was retained: each department was divided into 
cantons, and every canton intocommunes, The colonies 
were declared to be integral parts of the Republic, 
and were subjected to the same Constitutional law. 
The colonies were declared to be divided into depart- 
ments. The legislative body was divided into two 
Chambers—-the Council of Five Hundred, and the 
Conseil des Anciens, which consisted of 250 members. 
The executive power was delegated to a Directory of 
five members,enamed by the legislative body. The 
Council of Five Hundred were to make by ballot a 
decuple list of members for the Directory, and to pre- 
sent it to the Council of Antients, who were to choose 
the five members by ballot out of this list. The mem- 
bers of the Directory were to be forty years old at least. 
This may suffice as an, outline of the new Canstitution ; 
but it contained many other important articles. 

Paris was still in a state of agitation, and the Con- 
vention was daily informed of the audacious designs 
of the sections. On the ard Vendémiaire, La Réveil- 
lére-Lépeaux made a report on this matter in the 
name of the Committees of Government, which led to 
a decree which declared the commune of Paris respon- 
sible for the safety of the national representatives, and 
gave the generals orders to keep the Republican 
columns in readiness to act. On the 10th Vendémiaire 
(2nd of October), the Convention fixed the 27th of 
October (5th Brumaire) for the opening of the sittings 
of the legislative body. This was followed by a decree 
for a funeral celebration ‘* in honour of the friends of 
liberty who had died during the decemviral régime ;” 
and the next day the members came with a piece of 
crape on their arms. The hall was prepared for the 
solemnity. Just as the ceremony was beginning, some 
petitioners from Valenciennes appeared at the bar to 
complain of the Assembly for allowing the -national 
sovcreignty to be usurped by 3,000 knaves who were 
agitating the sections of Paris. It became a question 
whether the ceremony should be postponed; but Tal- 
lien opposed the postponement, because “ he wished 
to weep over the manes of Vergniaud, Condorcet, and 
Camille Desmoulins, before marching against those 
who disputed the power of the Convention.” The 
ceremony was continued. There were funeral hymns 
and funeral discourses, followed by a report on the 
insurrection which was preparing; for while the Con- 
vention were singing hymns, the sections were making 
ready for action. The electors, who had been already 
named, met to the number of 100 in the Théatre 
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Francais (Odéon) under the presidence of the old duc 
de Nivernais, who seems to have been taken there 
much against his will. The Convention had passed a 
decree in the morning, that the primary assemblies 
of Paris should not meet after the 15th Vendémiaire, 
and the 11th was fixed for the opening of the electoral 
assemblies all through France; and another decree 
annulled all measures of any kind which were in oppo- 
sition to this decree. The magistrates, whose duty it 
was to proclaim the decree, came when it was dark in 
front of the Théftre-Francais ; but the crowd rushed 
out of the theatre, extinguished the torches, and the 
magistrates were dispersed amidst hootings and cries. 
In this struggle between the Convention and the 
sections, the mass of those who were in easy circum- 
stances remained perfectly unconcerned: merchants 
and men in business went on just in the ordinary way. 
But in the poorer quarters it was different ; and the 
remnant of the insurgents of Prairial joined the party 
who covered their designs with the magic words of 
Country, Republic, and Revolution. The force of the 
sections was composed of companies of grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the garde nationale, formed of proprietors, 
shopkeepers, and others, who were rich enough to 
equip themselves, in all about 20,000 men. The rest 
consisted ef the basses compagnies, who were only 
organized on paper, and were not called into action. 
The force of the sections was commanded by general 
Danican, who had served the Republic in La Vendée, 
and now put himself at the head of a royalist move- 
ment. He was restless and active, but had little 
capacity. The Convention had for its defence several 
battalions of the line, amounting to between 3,000 
and 4,000 men, and 1,500 patriots, by which term we 
must understand many of the old Jacobins. It had 
also some cannon. Menou, general-in-chief of the 
army of the interior, whose head-quarters were at 
Paris, had the command of the forces of the Conven- 
tion. He was a Republican, but a moderate man, and 
not suited for an emergency which required only daring. 
He was even gccused of favouring the insurgents; but 
this does not appear to be true. By a decree passed on 
the night of the 12th to the 13th Vendémiaire, Barras 
was named commander-in-chief of the army of the in- 
terior in place of Menou, and he took prompt measures 
for repelling the rebels. ‘‘ General Bonaparte,”’ says 
Barras, in his report* on the conspiracy and rebellion 
which broke out on the 13th and 14th Vendémiaire 
(5th and 6th October), and on the military operations 
executed by the Republican army, ‘‘ known for his 
military talents and his attachment to the Republic, 
was named on my proposal second in command.” 
Bonaparte was now in Paris, and was already known 
to Barras as an officer of ability. Ile had been 


* Printed in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxvii., 46. Nothing fur- 
ther is said of Bonaparte in the report of Barras. There is 
also a report on the events of the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
Vendémiaire, by Merlin of Douay, in the name of the Com- 
mittees of Public Safety and General Security. ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxxvii., 32. 
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deprived of his command by Aubry, and came to 
Paris to seek his furtune. The Convention summoned 
to their aid the patriots of ’89, ‘‘ those former pillars 
of the Revolution,” the Jacobins and the men of the 
suburbs, against whom they had lately employed force, 
and whom they had disarmed. They delivered arms 
to all those who presented themselves for the defence 
of the Republic and the Convention, and who were 
warranted by well-known citizens to be patriots of 
89. The artillery was brought to Paris from the 
camp of Sablons, and all the approaches to the Con- 
vention were defended. But the sections had a force 
sufficient to overwhelm the Convention, if it had been 
well-directed. If, says Thibaudeau, the sections had 
taken possession of the streets and the houses which 
surrounded the Tuileries, they would have crushed the 
few soldiers who defended the avenues of the palace; 
but they presented themselves in compact and deep 
columns, which could neither deploy nor execute any 
manceuvre, and offered an excellent mark to the mus- 
keteers and the artillery of the Convention. The 
sections expected to take the Tuileries by an assault 
as they had done on the 10th of August. The generals 
of the Convention remained on the defersive during 
the morning of the 13th, notwithstanding the hostile 
movements of the sections, and their well-known inten- 
tion to attack the Convention. Before commencing 
the combat, Danican sent to offer terms to the Con- 
vention, which were that they should disarm the 
patriots and repeal the decrees of the 5th and 18th 
Fructidor. Danican receiving no answer ordered the 
attack, and the report of musketry was heard. Bona- 
parte, who did not undervalue the hazard of the 
combat, had 800 muskets carried to the Convention 
for the members to arm themselves, and to act in case 
of need as a body of reserve. The Assembly had now 
to fight a pitched battle with the commune. 

It was about four in the afternoon when the sections 
had filled the Rue St. Honoré, and one of their bat- 
talions was posted on the steps of the church of St. 
Roch, in an advantageous position to fire on the 
canoneers of the Convention. Bonaparte was there, 
and lost no time. is artillery fired on the battalion, 
who replied by a discharge of musketry, and were 
answered with grape-shot. The sections were dis- 
lodged from the church after an obstinate resistance, 
and Bonaparte swept the whole length of the Rue St. 
Honoré with his canon. The sections were here driven 
back in disorder; but they were not yet beaten. 
Leaving an officer to follow up the success in this 
part, Bonaparte visited the Carrousel and other posts. 
The leaders of the insurgents had made a fatal mistake 
in their mode of attack; but they still hazarded 
another attempt. A compact mass of several thousand 
men advanced in column from the Pont Neuf towards 
the Pont Royal along the quai Voltaire, with cries of 
‘“‘ Vive le roi!” according to the report of Barras. The 
artillery of the Convention was placed on the quai o 
the Tuileries, which is opposite to the quai Voltaire, 
and at the head of the bridge, directed right against 
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the assailants. At the word of command the deadly 
shot swept down the front of the advancing sections, 
while the cannon from the quai of the Tuileries took 
them in flank. The column rallied, and attempted to 
seize the cannon on the bridge; but again they were 
broken by the artillery, and finally dispersed.* It 
was about six in the evening when the battle was over, 
and the Convention remained masters of the field. 
Some of the sectionists who had intrenched themselves 
in the Place Vendéme, the church of St. Roch, and in 
the Palais Royal, or Egalité, were dislodged without 
difficulty. Some barricades were made, but they were 
taken at the point of the bayonet. On the 14th all 
was quiet; every trace of the battle had disappeared, 
the dead had been carried away, and in the evening 
the theatres were filled as if nothing had happened. 
The number of the killed is unknown. Some make it 
as Jow as 100, which is very improbable; others make 
the number of killed and wounded on both sides 300 
or 400. 

The Convention used their victory with moderation. 
Three military commissions were appointed; but they 
only condemned those who did not appear, and who 
afterwards, on presenting themselves before the cri- 
minal tribunal of the Scine, were acquitted. Menon 
was tried and acquitted. Thibaudeau appeared as a 
witness for the general’s patriotism and fidelity. His 
real fault was his want of resolution and his aversion 
to shed blood; a charge that could not be made 
against the young general, who had shown what might 
have been done on the 10th of August, if Louis XVI. 
had been Bonaparte.} 

Tallien and his friends soon quarrelled with their 
allies of the coté droit. Legendre, at a private dinner 
on the 17th Vendémiaire reproached Boissy d’Anglas, 
Lanjuinais, Lariviére, and Lesage with their silence 
during the revolt of the sections, and with the eulo- 
giums pronounced upon them by the royalists in their 
placards and journals. Lanjuinais endeavoured to 
justify himself; but, in speaking of the 13th Vendé- 
miaire, he called it a massacre. Tallicn flew into a 
violent passion, and tharged Lanjuinais and his col- 
leagues with conniving at the revolt of the sections, 
and threatened to denounce them to the Convention. 
Tallien, whose passion was perhaps only simulated, at 
last pretended to be pacified. On the 23rd Vendé- 
miaire (15th October), Delaunay of Angers, who was 
now again in the Convention, made a report on the 
conspiracy of Lemaitre. He stated, that the papers 
found on Lemaitre proved the existence of a secret 
committee of emigrants at Bale, who appeared to rely 
on the primary assemblies of Paris. The Convention 
decreed that Lemaitre and his accomplices should be 


* Barras only mentions generals Cartaux, Verdiére, and 
Lestranges, as directing these operations. He docs not men- 
tion Bonaparte, to whom, however, the merit of the day 
is due. 

+ It is sometimes stated that Bonaparte witnessed the 
attack of the Tuileries an the 10th of August; but he was 
not in Paris at that time. 
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brought before a military commission at Paris, Some 
notes were found among the papers of Lemaitre, which 
related to several deputies, Lanjuinais, Boissy d’An- 
glas, and others; and though they proved nothing, 
they served to throw suspicion on men who were 
re-elected by the general suffrage of France, and whom 
their enemies were afraid of seeing nominated members 
of the Directory. Siéyes assured the Committee of 
Public Safety that Barthélemy, who was minister in 
Switzerland, was in the royalist conspiracy; and 
Letourneur and Louvet, on the occasion of some check 
which the French arms experienced on the Rhine, 
said that Pichegru was acting the part of a traitor. 
Upon the motion for the printing of Delaunay’s report, 
Tallien spoke from the summit of the Mountain, to 
which he and his friends had returned after a fourteen 
months’ secession, He spoke with great vehemence, 
blamed himself for keeping silence so long as to the 
individuals who had encouraged the revolt of the sec- 
tions, and moved that the Convention should form 
itself into a general committee ; which was done. He 
then denounced the conspirators, Lanjuinais, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Henri Lariviére, and Le Sage d'Eure-et- 
Loir. The sitting was private, but very tumultuous. 
The Convention came to a resolution, that there was 
no ground of inculpation against the members whom 
Tallien had denounced. On the next day Louvet, 
who acted in some degree in concert with Taltien, 
denounced Saladin and Rovére as the leaders or 
favourers of the revolt of the sections, and they were 
put under arrest. The papers found on Lemaitre were 
read, Most of them seemed to have come from Bale, 
and were evidently written by royalists, and several 
were from Louis XVIII.; but it was very difficult to 
draw any conclusions from them, 

The report of Barras upon the 13th Vendémiaire 
had been read on the 80th Vendémiaire (22nd of 
Qctoher), and the Convention had named a committee of 
five memhers to ‘‘ present measures of Public Safety.” 
Tallien was named one of the five, and there was 
some rumour and suspicion that Tallien and his party 
were going to exercise a dictatorship ;* but if such a 
design existed, the execution was frustrated by Thi- 
baudeau denouncing Tallien as the organizer of the 
royalist re-action, and as preparing a new tyranny. 
Tallien defended himself: he said that the victory of 
the 13th Vendémiaire had only resulted in profit to the 
vanquished; that there were on the election lists the 
names of officious defenders of Louis Capet, and men 
who had taken part in the late conspiracy. He ended 
by proposing the permanence of the Convention till 
the 5th Brumaire, the day on which the legislative body 
was to be organized. This was evidently an insidious 
proposal, and it was rejected. Tallien and his party had 
apparently the design of continuing the Revolutionary 
Government ; and it appears that the English ministry 
rather expected that the new Constitution would be 
suspended. ‘If it is accepted by the people,” said 
Pitt, ‘‘and put into execution with good faith, I see 
nothing fn the principles on which it is founded which 
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would prevent me from concluding peace.” On the 
next day, 24th of October (2nd Brumaire), Tallien 
made a, report in the name of the Commission of Five, 
on the means of turning to the advantage of liberty 
the victory gained by its friends on the 13th Vendé- 
miaire. It was a brief recapitulation of events since 
the date of the treaty of Pilnitz, and is utterly worth- 
Jess as an historical document. The conclusion was 
simply this: there were three objects which had chiefly 
occupied the attention of the Committee of Five—the 
re-entry into France of the priests, denominated refrac- 
tory, who preached disobedience to the law; the return 
of many emigrants, especially in the southern depart- 
ments; and the ‘* means of purging the Republic of 
the infamous royalists, without, however, again raising 
the scaffold, which was proscribed for ever:’ and, 
finally, measures to ‘‘ repress the voracity of the 
odious agiotage.” The draft of a decree presented by 
Tallien was accepted, and it was definitively drawn up 
on the following day (25th of October). It was a 
kind of renewal of the measures taken against the 
enemies of the Revolution before the 9th of Thermidor. 
It was the last important act of the Convention.* The 
tenth article was this: ‘‘ The laws of 1792 and 1793 
against priests who were liable to deportation or impri- 
sonment, shall be executed in twenty-four hours after 
the promulgation of the present decree ; and the public 
functionaries who shall be convicted of having ne- 
glected the execution of these laws, shall be condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment.” The last act of the Con- 
vention (3 Brumaire) was an act of Terrorism. 

The 26th of October, 1795, was the last day that 
the Convention sat. Barras resigned his command as 
general of the army of the interior. The Convention 
on this day decreed, that from the day of the date of 
a general peace, the punishment of death should be 
abolished in the Republic; and the Place de la Révo- 
lution received the name of the Place de la Concorde. 
An amnesty was also decreed for all persons in respect 
of all matters purely relating to the Revolution, if 
there was no charge against such persons in reference 
to the conspfacy of the 13th Vendémiaire. Crimes 
committed during the Revolution, and provided for by 
the Code Pénal, were punishable according to that 
Code ; and if the offence was mixed, that is, consisted 
partly of crimes provided for by the Code Pénal, and 
partly of facts relating to the Revolution, the proceed- 
ings and judgment could only apply to the crimes 
provided for by the Code Pénal. Persons accused of 
peculation of public money and the like during the 
Revolution, could only be procecded against civilly 
and for restitution. All this must have been a great 
relief to a number of men who merited punishment. 


* «Hist? Parl,’ xxxvii., 85. The decree consists of 


seventeen articles. 
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Tallien, while taking care of himself, secured the 
safety of others. Fouché had been put under arrest 
on the 9th of August, upon various charges made 
against him for his conduct during his missions, thoueh 
Legendre and Tallien had spoken in his defence. Ha 
was now relieved by the last act of the Convention ; 
he was the greatest villain that the Revolution prdduced, 
the most blood-thirsty, the most greedy of money, the 
most dastardly, the most hypocritical. There were 
several classes excepted from the amnesty ; those con- 
demned to death par contumace for the affair of the 
13th Vendémiaire ; the priests who were deported, or 
subject to deportation; forgers of false assignats or 
counterfeit coins; and the emigrants, whether they 
had returned to the territory of the Republic or not. 
This was the law of the 4th Brumaire of the year 1V. 
The Convention had reached its term; the President 
said, ‘* The National Convention decrees that its mis- 
sion is fulfilled, and its sittings are closed.” 

The Convention lasted three years, one month, and 
four days. Its turbulent career need not be retraced ; 
its crimes ,will never be forgotten. But it saved 
France from invasion, repelled the enemy with heroic 
courage, extended the frontiers, and left Belgium a 
part of the Republic. It established a uniform system 
of weights and measures, the Institut, the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and the Conservatoire des Arts and 
Métiers, put the public debt in order, and laid the 
foundation for a new Code Civil. In the midst of 
foreign war and internal discord, France was. still 
improving. It was relieved from the heavy chains of 
old feudal domination. War and intestine tumult are 
the striking facts of history, but the daily occupations 
of the millions who compose a great state attract little 
attention. Agriculture began to improve, the conse- 
quence of the destruction of feudal rights, the sale of 
national property, and the breaking up of large estates. 
The depreciation of the assignats was a calamity to all 
who received fixed payments, large proprietors, rentiers, 
and public functionarics. But the cultivators and the 
farmers gained by it: a sack of wheat, in spite of the 
law of the maximum, and the penalty of death against 
transactions being settled in specie, would always 
bring what it was worth. The law only served to 
raise prices, as laws against usury ralse the interest of 
money. The over-abundance of paper money contri- 
buted to its circuJation and to the activity of com- 
merce; for everybody wished to part with it, and 
nobody would keep it. A man would rather have 
anything than paper money of uncertain value. It 
was, however, a state of affuirs that could not con- 
tinue, and it caused much misery while it lasted. But 
the assignats had served a purpose: they had fed and 
sustained the Revolution.* 


* Thibaudeau, ‘Meém.’ 1., 54. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
THE DIRECTORY. 


Ir was about six years since the Revolution had 
commenced. The violence of the tempest had demo- 
lished the external fabric of the monarchy, but it had 
not destroyed al] the sentiments and opinions which 
were connected with it. There were still thousands 
of men in France whose interests and whose preju- 
dices were hostile to the Revolution. The nobles and 
the clergy formed the chief class of emigrants; but 
there were still many former nobles and priests who 
remained in France, and preferred the danger of sus- 
picion to expatriation. There was a considerable part 
of the population, the richest and the best instructed, 
who never were Republicans, and had not been con- 
verted even by the reign of Terror. All parties were 
weary of the sacrifices that the Revolution had required 
of them, of its turbulence, and of the uncertainty of 
the future. For those classes who had been in easy 
circumstances under the old monarchy, the contrast 
was strikirfy and painful, and quiet on any terms was 
a thing that they longed for. The Revolution had, in 
fact, spent its energy; and the boldest, the most 
sinccre, the most honest, the most fanatical, had 
perished on the scaffold, in the civil wars, or on the 
frontiers. The Jacobins had disappeared. The army 
alone retained the devotion which animated the old 
masses of the Revolution; it was now better orga- 
nized, well commanded, and it was victorious. It was 
the instrument which was to settle future difficulties. 
But the crimes and the blood shed in the south proved 
that the spirit of re-action was in full activity, while 
that of the Revolution was becoming faint; and 
opportunity was only wanted for the rising party to 
show what it would do. The Convention saw clear 
enough the danger with which they were individually 
threatened by the re-actionary spirit of the younger 
class, which might easily be directed to the restoration 
of monarchy. And though there might be in the Con- 
vention a large number of men who would not have 
cpposed the re-establishment of kingly power if they 
could have secured their own interest under it, yet 
the danger of such a change being effected by a 
counter-revolution, was enough to render them suspi- 
cious and vigilant. With some it was regard to their 
personal safety, with others it was a sincere desire to 
maintain the Republic, which led to the decree that 
the departments should choose two-thirds of the new 
legislative body out of the members of the Con- 
vention. : 

The departments chose only 379 deputies out of 
the members of the Convention instead of 500; and 
if to this number of 379 were added the members for 
the colonies, who were provisionally to continue their 
functions, there remained 104 members to be chosen 
in order to complete the two-thirds. It was provided 


by the decrees of the 5th and 18th Fructidor, that the 
Conventionals who were re-elected should form them- 
selves into an electoral body, in order to choose the 
remainder of the two-thirds from among their former 
colleagues, if the departments did not choose the full 
number. When the 104 were elected, all the names 
of the deputies who were above forty, and married or 
widowers,* were put in an urn, and 167 names were 
drawn out to compose two-thirds of the Council of 
Antients. The same method was adopted with respect 
to the new deputies who had been elected, and out of 
them sixty-three}+ were chosen to complete the number 
of the Council. The two bodies being formed, the 
Council of Five Hundred took possession of the 
Manége, and the Council of Antients remained in the 
room at the Tuileries which had been occupied by the 
Convention. There remained the choice of the Di- 
rectory. The Five Hundred were to make a list of 
fifty names, and present them to the Council of 
Antients, who were to choose five out of them. The 
leaders in the old Conventional party prepared a list 
among themselves, and agreed to abide by it. The 
list contained only six well-known names out of fifty : 
this was in effect to dictate the choice to the Council 
of Antients. The list was adopted by the Five Hun- 
dred. When it was presented to the Antients, Dupont 
de Nemours, formerly a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, exposed the manceuvre; but it was useless 
to attempt resistance, for the list was made conform« 
ably to the law. On the 1st of November, the Council 
selected La Reveillére-Lépeaux, Siéyes, Rewbell, Le- 
tourncur de la Manche, and Barras. Siéyes refused 
to accept the office, and Carnot was chosen in his 
place. The Directory, on the 14th Brumaire, pub- 
lished an address to the French people, in which 
they declared their firm resolution ‘‘ to consolidate 
the Republic, and to give to the Constitution all its 
activity and force.” The address, which may be pre- 
sumed to be the opinion of a majority in the Conven- 
tion, expressed a wish for the re-establishment of 
peace and order in the interior; but it showed fear of, 
and hostility to, the royalists, and to the fanatics ‘‘ who 
continually inflame people’s imagination.” 

The commencement of the Directorial Government 
had great difficulties. Among the new third that had 
joined the legislative body, a large part was in favour 
of royalty, though they might be well enough dis- 
posed to a representative system, and altogether 
opposed to the old régime. But a government in 
which there is a difference of opinion as to the form in 

4 

* This was required by the Constitution, art. $3. 

t ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxvii., 103. Sixty-three seems to be a 
mistake. _ Kighty-three would be required. 
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which power shall be exercised, though this is not a 
question of supreme importance, has difficulties to 
contend with, not the less because they are rather 
about form than about substance. The elements of 
opposition to the Directory in the two bodies were 
abundant, and needed only time and opportunity to 
develope them. Nor was the personal character of 
the members of the Directory calculated to give them 
the support of public opinion. Barras, the most noto- 
rious among them, was a man of no principles and of 
large expense. He had been a Montagnard, and had 
assisted at the siege of Toulon and the massacres 
which followed. Rewbell was one of the representa- 
tives at Mainz when it was surrendered, and there 
were doubts about his honesty in that transaction. 
Lépeaux was a mild-tempered man and a Republican ; 
he affected a taste for botany, and was a favourer of 
the sect of Théophilanthropes, who were for a time 
the amusement of Paris. Letourneur was an officer, 
a former member of the Legislative Assembly and of 
the Convention; a man who had no taste or talent for 
civil administration, but a man of good character. 
Carnot had talent and reputation in his special depart- 
ment, but he had been a member of the Committee of 
Publie Safety during the reign of Terror. The mini- 
sters chosen by the Directory did not add much to 
their reputation. Merlin of Douay was minister of 
iustice, and admiral Tiuguet for the marine ; the others 
are too insignificant to mention, 

The first thing which the Directory wanted was 
money. Coin -had disappeared during the reign of 
Terror, and the assignat alone circulated, maintained 
by the law which gave to it its nominal value under 
pain of death. But after the 9th Thermidor silver 
came out of its hiding-place to war with it, and free 
competition, joined with other causes, precipitated the 
depreciation of the paper money. In Brumaire, 1795, 
the Jouis d’or was worth 3,000 francs in assignats, 
which is sufficiently explained by the fact, that twenty- 
seven milliards in assignats had been issued. A pound 
of sugar cost 400 francs in assignats, a pound of soap 
230, and a pound of candles 140 francs in assignats. 
The demand of the Directory for 3,000 millions in 
assignats for the current and urgent expenses was 
nothing unreasonable; and it was granted, after some 
opposition from the Council of Antients (22nd Bru- 
maire), There was at this time a great outcry in 
Paris against the agioteurs or jobbers in assignats, and 
the Directory closed the Bourse. 

A great number of journals were now published, 
and royalist opinions were frecly expressed. The 
Parisians, who were worn out by so many years of 
hope and suffering, who had looked for their happiness 
to insurrections and paper constitutions, were now 
occupied with providing for their daily bread; and 
they had become completely indifferent to the two 
opposite parties, and even accused the Revolution of 
being the cause of all their miseries. The democratic 
party, to whom the name of Jacobins was given, 
because they claimed to be the representatives of this 
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famous society, was not very numerous, and had not 
recovered from their terrors. They had, however, a 
few journals, such as the ‘Tribun du Peuple,’ by 
Babeuf, and others; but they were little read. They 
even ventured to make a popular society; and the 
liberality of a man who had hired a part of the Ag 
convent of Sainte-Geneviéve, placed the refectory 
gratuitously at their disposal. Patriotic discourses 
were delivered, and there was a considerable concourse 
of people, for admission was easy. Two thousand 
members soon joined the new society. But there 
were secret meetings to which few were admitted, such 
as that in which Babcuf presided. From the vicinity 
of the place of meeting to the Pantheon, the society 
was called the club of the Pantheon. The royalists 
had their meetings also, but they were less public, and 
little was known about them. 

Of the royal prisoners in the Temple there remained 
only one. The daughter of Louis XVI. had seen her 
father, her mother, and her aunt Jeave the Temple for 
the scaffold, and her young brother had died of slow, 
lingering djseasé. The Directory negotiated an ex- 
change of the princess for the deputies Quinette, Baneal, 
Lamarque, Camus, and the mimister Brurnonville, 
whom Dumouriez had delivered up to the Austrians s 
and for three other Frconch prisoners, one of whom 
was the ex representative I rouct. The p-ineess set 
out from Paris on the 28th Brumaire ; and the minister 
of the interior went to the Temple, and conducted her 
to the carriages which were to convey her to Bale, 
where the exchange was to be made. On their return 
to Paris, the prisoners presented themselves (January, 
1796) to the Councils, and the presidents expressed 
the satisfaction which the representatives of the nation 
felt in seeing them once more. They made a report 
on their captivity, and the bad treatment which they 
had received in the Austrian dungeons, to which their 
pale faces bore testimony. Drouet, the man who had 
arrested Louis at Varennes, and had been made pri- 
soner at Maubeuge when on a mission, took up nearly 
a whole sitting of the Five Hundred with a narration 
of his sufferings during his captivity. 

The temper of the Five Hundred was tried by the 
events of 17th Brumaire (8th of December, 1795). The 
Marseillais denounced the authors of the atrocities 
committed in the south during the re-action, and drew 
a horrible picture of mutilated corpses, streets stained 
with blood, and the dungeons of St. Jean smeared 
with the brains of the most courageous Republicans. 
They denounced Cadroy, Chambon, and Mariette, as 
the instigators of these barbarities. Their denuncia- 
tion was bold, uncompromising, and precise. Cadroy 
denied the charge. Isnard made a bold defence for 
the accused, and told the story well of the troubles 
of Toulon, and of the horrible murders at Marseille, 
which, he said, were committed by some ferocious men 
at a moment when nearly all Marseille was busily 
engaged in giving a triumphant reception to the troops 
and the representatives who were returning from 
Toulon. His defence was specious, and may be true, 
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but an inquiry would have been more satisfactory than 
the resolution of the Five Hundred.” They rejected 
the denunciation as calumnious, and declared that 
there was no ground for deliberating upon it. Isnard’s 
speech was ordered to be printed. 

@ The re-actionists were encouraged, and the ‘ Réveil 
du Peupie,’ which was their signal in the south, was 
sung in the theatres. The democratic journals, and 
especially that of Babeuf, now began to extol the 
Mountain, and even Robespierre, of whom Babeuf had 
been one of the bitterest enemies. The democrats 
called for a revolutionary reaction. The Directory 
interfered, by forbidding the ‘ Réveil du Peuple’ to be 
sung, and stopping the distribution of some of the 
boldest of the royalist journals. 

The Committees for the verification of the powers of 
the deputies finished their labours in January, 1796. 
The report of the Committee of the Five Hundred, 
which was made by Genissieux, proposed to exclude 
certain members as relatives of emigrants, others as being 
entered on the lists of emigrants, and for other reasons. 
The discussions on these matters oecupied the Five 
Hundred during the month of January and part of 
February. The Five Hundred were by no means 
strict in applying the law of the 8rd ,Brumaire. 
J. Aymé and Mersan de Luiret were excluded, and 
some others were suspended. The Council of Antients 
terminated the verification for their chamber in a few 
days. When the 21st of January was approaching, 
there were men in the Councils who dared to speak 
against the celebration of this anniversary, and some 
of the journals deplored the event, and while they 
pitied the victim, condemned the executioners. How- 
ever the Five IJundred passed a resolution for the 
observance “‘ of the anniversary of the just punishment 
of the last king of the French,” and the Antients 
confirmed it. The ceremony took place on the Ist 
Pluviose (21 January, 1796), and was in no respect 
different from the ceremony as observed during the 
Convention ; but though outward signs were the same, 
things were much changed. On the 12th the Directory, 
with the consent of the two councils, appointed a mi- 
nister of police, which the state of public opinion as to 
the permanence of the new Constitution, the mutual 
exasperation of parties, and the necessity of a strict 
surveillance, seemed to require. Merlin of Douay was 
appointed to organize this branch of administration, 
and he was replaced as minister of justice by Genis- 
sieux. Thus the almost unanimous consent of the two 
councils established the ministry of General Police, 
which ‘was destined to become the instrument of 
every despotism, and the common terror of the royal- 
ists and of the friends of liberty.” 

There were three matters which principally occupied 
the councils: the restoration of order to the admini- 
stration, to accomplish which it was necessary to restore 
order to the finances; to check all opinion which 
should tend to unsettle the actual state of affairs; and 
to strehgthen the government. It was considered 
necessary, above all, to keep the press in check, and 
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to prevent all popular assemblies and meetings of all 
kinds, which had a political object. This question 
was moved in the Council of Five Hundred: it was 
Delaunay who first cried out against the license of 
journalists, and called for the consideration of the 
question, whether circumstances did not require a law 
to limit the freedom of the press; but nothing was 
done. The police, however, soon gave proofs that it 
was in existence and active. On the 4th of March 
(9 Nivose) the Directory informed the Five Hundred, 
by a message, that they had just shut up several poli- 
tical societies, the names of which were given, as the 
Salon des Princes, La Société du Panthéon, and others. 
It was Bonaparte, now commander-in-chief of the 
army of the interior, who executed the order for closing 
the club of the Panthéon, and carried off the keys. 
The message stated, that in these societies all kinds 
of opinions were maintained; some of the members 
were for a dictatorship, some for royalty, the Consti- 
tution of 91, the Constitution of ’93, an agrarian law, 
and so forth; but the real ground of this measure of 
the Directory, was the fact that the most fiery of the 
speakers at these meetings were listened to and ap- 
plauded, whenever they attacked the existing govern- 
ment. The Councils and the Directory were afraid 
that all the turbulence of Paris, though expressing 
itself in so many fotins and aiming at different ends, 
was really conspiring to one end, to overthrow the 
government and destroy the Republic; and it was 
under this opinion that the two Councils empowered 
the Directory to send away from Paris a crowd of 
foreigners and unknown persons, who were assembled 
there. It was in fact a measure against “ the sus- 
pected ;” but a measure which the history of Paris 
since 1789 has shown to be a proper one, if it be not 
abused. A great city, in which a language is spoken 
that ‘is familiar to all educated people in Europe, 
becomes the rendezvous of those who have nothing to 
hope for except through the loss of others and the 
disturbance of order. About the middle of April, upon 
the recommendation of the Directory, a very severe 
penal law was enacted against those who preached in 
favour of royalty, the Constitution of ’91, plunder of 
property, the massacre of the legislative body, and 
against those who should be present at the meetings 
in which these offences should be committed. Cochon 
was now minister of police, and he was vigilant, for he 
well knew the danger that threatened the existence 
of the government. It was not long before the Di- 
rectory informed the Councils (9th of May) that they 
had detected a conspiracy, the existence of which had 
been suspected for some time. The object of the 
conspiracy, said the Directory in their message, was 
to overthrow the Constitution, massacre the legislative 
body and all the members of government, With all the 
constituted authorities of Paris, and to deliver up Paris 
to indiscriminate plunder. The Directory announced 
that they had already arrested several of the conspi- 
rators; and they were sorry to add, that Drouet, a 
membere of the Five Hundred, was among them. 
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Drovet had teen elected by the Five Hundred, after 
his return from his captivity, to fill one of the vacant 
places in that body. 

All that the Directory asked for was granted imme- 
diately by the Courfcils. It was not exactly known 
what the danger was, but the majority supposed that 
they had escaped some imminent peril, and in their 
gratitude and their fears they would have given the 
Directory anything that they chose to ask for. It was 
decreed that all former members of the Convention, 
who had not been re-elected, all functionaries who had 
been removed from their offices, all officers who were 
without employment, and many others, should quit 
Paris in three days, and remain at the distance of ten 
leagues at least, under pain of deportation. This 
conspiracy is said to have originated in the prisons 
where great numbers of patriots were confined after 
the 9th Thermidor and Ist Prairial. Here was formed 
a sect, called the sect of the Equals. When these men 
received their liberty after the 13th of Vendémiaire, 
they set about giving unity to their plot. ‘Ihe directors 
were Babeuf, Buonarotti, Fontenelle, and some others. 
Babeuf was obliged to keep himself concealed, but he 
attacked the Directory in the ‘Tribun da Peuple.’ 
With the view of preparing people for their schemes, 
the club of the Panthéon was established. The great 
object was fhe destruction of the new Constitution ; 
but it was necessary to set up something in the place 
of that which they intended to destroy, and as Babcuf 
had the chief influence in organizing the new consti- 
tution of things, the conspiracy was called the con- 
spiracy of Babeuf.* His design was to overthrow the 
whole social fabric, and to build up another founded 
on the principle, that individual property is the cause 
of slavery, that society ought to be considered as a 
community of property and of labour, and that the 
object of society should be to equalize labour, to give 
equal enjoyment to all, and so forth, The public 
were prepared for this great change by pamphlets and 
writings of various kinds, and by Babeuf’s journal. 
When the club of the Panthéon was closed, Babeuf, 
Buonarotti, Antwunelle, and others, established a secret 
Directory of Public Safety, as a means of tallying the 
patriots, and giving them an impulse towards the 
general object. This Directory published an analysis 
of the doctrines of Babeuf, and twelve agents were 
appointed to organize the twelve arrondissemens of 
Paris; others were sent round the cafés and public 
places to stir up the people. A journal called the 
Enlightener (‘L’Eclaireur’) undertook to diffuse Ba- 
beuf’s doctrines among the poorer classes. Greater 
publicity was given to these insurrectional writings 
even by the royalist and ministerial journals, which 
copied them as samples of madness andseaudacity; but 
they thus gave them a wider circulation than they 
would otherwise have had. The secret committee 


* Thibaudeay, ‘Mém ,’ ii. 5. “ Conspiration Anarchiste 
de Babeuf.” The history of this affair was published at 
Brussels, in 1828, bv Ph. Buonarotti, one of the principal 
actors in it. , 
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prepared an acte d’insurrectign, or instructions for an 
insurrection, with the motives and objects of it. This 
acte was a very attractive prospectus. The overthrow 
of the constituted authorities was a necessary preli- 
minary, which was to be followed by various important 
measures, as the foundation of a new order of things: 
the distribution among the defenders of the country 
and the unfortunate, of the property of emigrants, 
of conspirators, and of the enemies of the people; the 
immediate location of the unfortunate in the houses of 
the friends of the power that now exists; restoratiox 
of the property of the people deposited in the Mont de 
Piété; adoption by the people of the wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, brethren and sisters of citizens who 
should perish in the insurrection. This was a direct 
appeal to all the robbers and bandits of Paris; and it 
was followed up by the central committee communi- 
eating with a military committee, to which Fyon, 
Rossignol and others belonged. These men brought 
them into connection with some Montagnards, for- 
merly members of the Convention, who were also 
preparing a movement. All the names of these Mont- 
agnards are’ not known, but Amar, Javogues, and 
Robert Lindet, are mentioned among they. The 
minister of police made several attempts to seize the 
conspirators together, but failing in this he arrested 
them scparately on the 21st Floréal (10th of May). 
The government had been for several days before in- 
formed of the designs of the conspirators by Georges 
Grisel, who was one of them. The papers which had 
been seized were examined, and from time to time 
communicated to the Five Hundred, and extracts from 
them found their way into the journals. It is said 
that the publication of this plot for the overthrow 
of all existing institutions excited general disgust 
against the conspirators, whose doctrines were as 
anarchical as those of [ébert and his associates, whom 
Robespierre had crushed.* Babeuf, on being examined 
at the ministry of police, admitted all the papers, 
which were shown to him, but he would not name any* 
of the conspirators. 

This affair occupied the two Councils for several 
weeks, The arrest of Drouct, a member of the Five 
Hundred, was a grave question. It was at last settled 
that the accusation against him should be admitted, 
and that he should be heard before the Five Hundred. 
Iie denied all knowledge of the conspiracy, but it was 
finally decided (20th of July) that there was ground 
for examining into his conduct; and Drouet and his 
accomplices were sent to be tried before the high court 
of justice, which, for the occasion of this trial, was 
fixed at Vendéme. Drouet escaped from the prison 
of the Abbayep and there was suspicion that the Di- 
rectory favoured his escape. The rest of the prisoners, 
who were numerous, were taken to Venddme. Among 
them were Vadier, Amar, Choudieu, Ricord, Antonelle, 


* The acte d’insurrection, which was found amoyg Ba- 
beuf’s papers, is printed in the ‘ List. Parl.,’ xxxvii., 158, 
Nothing could be more explicit, nor more villainous. 
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Rossignol, Babeuf the leader, Buonarotti, Felix Le- 
pelletier, and others. 

The design to destroy the existing government, in 
which Babeuf had failed, was actually attempted to be 
executed in the beginning of September, when six or 
seven hundred armed men went in a body to the troops 
at Grenelle, and endeavoured to seduce them by cries 
of “ Live the Constitution of '93 ; down with the Com- 
mittees; down with the new tyrants.” The officers 
were however forewarned, and the troops were not 
disposed to mutiny. The insurgents were attacked, 
some were killed, and others wounded and made pri- 
soners. The Five Hundred, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Directory, determined that the prisoners 
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should be tried by a military commission, for there 
were 132 prisoners, and it would be very inconvenient 
to proceed against them by the ordinary forms. Some 
of the prisoners were acquitted, some were sentenced 
to deportation, and a considerable number were con- 
demned to death and shot, Among those who were 
executed, was the ex-conventional Javogues, who well 
deserved his fate. The patriots and terrorists, or by 
whatever name they may be called, were disconcerted 
by this affair of the camp of Grenelle, and their energy 
seemed to be totally destroyed. The fear of this party 
had hitherto made the two chambers act with apparent 
unanimity on almost every question. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


BONAPARTE. 


Unper the Directory the French governnrent assumed | 
a kind of orderly appearance, and even of splendour. 
The Directors were installed at the Luxembourg, and 
Barras did the honours. The saloons of Barras were 
the resort of generals of fortune, of men who had 
enriched themselves by speculation and peculation, of 
those who began to think that the government had 
attained a certain degree of stability, and were willing 
to tuke anything that they could get. There was great 
looseness of morals under the Directory. The freedom 
of divorce caused great licence, and marriage, it was 
said, had become a kind of concubinage. Proposals 
were made in the Five Ilundred to alter the law, which 
allowed divorce, and even to repeal it. A committec 
was appointed to consider the matter, and a report was 
made, which gave rise to animated discussions. 

The high society, as it was called, was adorned by 
the beauty of Tallien’s wife, the grace of Madame 
Beauharnais, and the brilliant talents of Madame de 
Staél. Bonaparte married Madame Beauharnais; and 
other adventurers looked for wives cither among women 
who belonged to the former class of nobles, or in fami- 
lies which had risen to wealth during the revolution, 
—for fortunes are made as well as lost in times of 
political agitation. 

The question of the assignats was always upper- 
most. The three milliards of assignats which were al- 
lowed to the Directory upon entering on office, did not 
produce above a hundred millions of francs in value. 
The demand of the Directory for this sum was made 
on the 15th Brumaire, in the year 4. The enormous 
issue of assignats that had been made, and the various 
tamperings with the circulation, render it extremely 
difficult to state the facts clearly. A report was made 
to the Five Hundred, stating the whole amount of 
assignats ‘‘issued by virtue of decrees, and fabricated 
by orders of the Committee of Finance up to the 8th 
Brumaire, of the year 4,’ at something less than 








30,000 millions. But after deducting assiynats that 
had been burnt, and making other deductions, the 
amount in circulation on the 15th Brumaire was about 
19,000 millions. The government paper, however, 
was not all that was ‘n circulation: ‘“ there were billets 
de commune, from the amount of two liards to five 
livres, issued by every commune in France; we have 
seen some of these notes, which are now very rare; 
they were called billets de confiance, billets patriotiques, 
mandats, bons.” * To meet the public necessities, which 
were still urgent, notwithstanding the recent issue of 
the three milliards, a forced Joan of 600 millions was 
resorted to, after the example of the Revolutionary 
government; and this Joan was to be raised from the 
richest classes, and paid either in coined money or 
in assignats, at the rate of the hftndredth part of their 
nominal value. Thus, 200 millions of the forced loan, 
if all paid in assignats, would have brought in 20,000 
millions, or the whole of the paper which was in circu- 
lation. But in paying the government annuitants, the 
same rate was not adopted, and the annuitants received 
only ten for one. The land-tax and the duties which 
wereefarmed were to be paid half in assignats and half 
in produce; and the custom-house duties half in 
assignats and half in coin. In Belgium, the forced 
loan and the taxes were to be paid in coin, for the 
assignats had not circulated to any extent in Belgium. 
The forced loan, it was supposed, would bring in at 
least a considerable part of the paper money, and some 
coin. There would still remain the resource of issuing 
new assignats, which would become more valuable by 
the absorption of part of the old assignats. It was 
also determined that part of the public property should 
be scheduled, which was a tedious operation. Houses 


* Poujoulat, ‘Hist. de la Réy. Francaise,’ ii., 200; and 
Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Francaise,’ as to the assignats 
generally. 
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in towns, and lands of less amount than three hundred 
arpents, were to be sold immediately; and the rich 
spoile of the Belgian clergy. All the former royal 
palaces, except Fontainebleau, Versailles, and Com- 
piégne, were also to be put up to auction; and the 
movables of the emigrants. There were means enough 
to settle all the difficulties of finance, if the govern- 
ment had simply taken the assignat for what it was 
worth, which was very little, issued no more, and come 
back to specie payments. The large mass of the 
assignats had never been worth their nominal value: 
the government which issued them got only for them 
what they were worth at the time; and though it is 
said that they were at par with silver in 1793, when 
the amount in circulation was comparatively small, 
this is a statement that cannot be believed. 

To anticipate the forced loan, and the other sources 
of income, the government issued promissory notes to 
the amount of 60 millions, which were to be paid with 
the first coin that should come into the treasury; but 
it was with great difficulty that these notes obtained a 
circulation, The produce of the forced loans came in 
very slowly; and the government again applied to 
their ordinary resource, the plate of the assignats; and 
the whole amount issued finally amounted to 40,000 
millions. The assignat was now reduced to about the 
two hundredth part of its nominal value, for an issue 
of 20,000 millions hardly brought in to the government 
100 millions’ worth, The operation had now come 
to its natural term. A franc in an assignat was worth 
next to nothing; and no more could be done with 
them. They were either refused by scllers, or taken 
at their value. 
making a settlement by taking the assignats for what 
they were worth. There was really only 200 millions’ 
worth of paper in circulation, and the redemption of 
that amount was all that had to be provided for. 
Everybody had lost something by the assignats; and 
as they could never have their nominal value, the 
simplest way was to settle the matter by taking then 
at their present value, and issuing no more. 

But it was d&termined to issue a new paper, called 
mandats, to the amount of 2,400 millions, to represent 
2,400 millions of national property, which was the secu- 
rity for them. Thus the mandats actually represented 
a certain amount of property, taken at the valuation of 
1790, and the only change, it was supposed, that could 
take place would be in the value of the property itself. 
The office of these mandats was to bring in the assig- 
nats, for every piece of property might be bought at a 
fixed price in mandats, without any auction or bidding. 
The plate of the assignats was broken on the 19th of 
February, 1796. Forty-five milliards, and five millions 
of assignats had been issued ; but by the forced loan and 
other means the circulation had been reduced to thirty- 
six milliards, and it was supposed that it would be soon 
reduced to twenty-four milliards. These twenty-four 
milliards of assignats, reduced to one-thirtieth part, 
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ot, in other words, that the assignat should be liqui- 
dated at one-thirtieth of its nominal value, which was 
a great deal too much. Six hundred millions of man- 
dats were to be issued for the public service; and 1,000 
millions were reserved for future necessities. This 
was @ new creation of assignats under a new deno- 
mination. As the value of the mandat was made thirty 
times that of the assignat, and there were twenty-four 
milliards of assignats in circulation, which were to be 
covered by 800 millions of mandats, there remained 
1,600 millions of mandats, which, valued at thirty times 
the assignats, made an addition of forty-eight milliards 
of assignats to the circulation. Thus, in fact, the whole 
value of the national property was fixed at seventy-two 
milliards of assignats. The mandats were created on the 
16th of March. The national property was forthwith 
put up to sale, and transferred to those who offered the 
value in mandats. All the arbitrary measures adopted 
to maintain the value of the mandat were ineffectual, 
and there were no means of making it equal in valuc 
to coin. In a short time the mandat of 100 francs 
fell to 15 frayres, but it rose to 30, 40, and in some places 
to 88 francs. Many sales were immediately effected ; 
and those who could buy up the mandats had¢he means 
of making large fortunes. But the further depreciation 
of the mandats themselves could not be long deferred. 
There was national property to the amount of 2,400 
millions hypothecated to answer to the like amount 
of mandats, but a piece of land which in 1790 was 
valued at 100,000 francs, did not sell now for more 
than about one-third of that sum, and it was not pos- 
sible that the mandats could be worth more in the 
market than the land was. The violent measures of 
1793 could not be resorted to in order to maintain the 
mandats at par with silver; and all private transactions 
were now carried on in coin. Silver, which had been 
buried or carried out of the country, appeared again. 
People used that circulating medium which was adapted 
to their wants, and they could not be compelled to use 
one which had only a nominal value. Wages were paid’ 
in coin, and in the markets silver alone circulated. 
The mandats came into the hands of speculators, who 
took them from the government and sold them to the 
purchasers of national property; or they got them 
from public functionaries, public creditors, soldiers and 
others, who were reduced to great distress by being 
paid in a nominal value, which they had to exchange 
for a much smaller real value. The armies in Italy 
and Germany were living at the expense of the people 
among whom they were, but the soldiers in the interior 
suffered great privations, and the whole service was 
disorganized. While the community was recovering 
from the effect of the paper money, simply by having 
nothing to do with it, the government which lived upon 
it, and all who received their pay from the government, 
were in the greatest distress, notwithstanding the aid 
of some millions of money which Bonaparte sent as 
the fruits of his Italian campaign. It would be tedious 


would represent 800 millions; and it was decreed that}to trace the history of the mandats; after falling 80) 
they should be exchanged for 800 millions of thandats, | much below their nominal value, they became almost 
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as worthless as the assignats had been. Finally, all | for the pacification of the insurgent provinces, and the 
the taxes were paid in coin; and there was an end of| three armies of the coast of Cherbourg, of Brest, and 


the paper money. The result of the forced loan, and the. 


mode in which the national property was at last sold, 
for the government did not keep its promise as to the 
disposition of the whole of this property, belong to 
a financial history of the Revolution. The lesson is 
instructive, and the experiment will perhaps never be 
repeated in any country, or under any circumstances. 

The French government resolved in 1796 to carry 
the war into Germany and Italy, as the surest means 
of removing military operations from the frontiers, 
forcing the enemy to peace, and supporting the armies 
by letting them feed on other people. Some overtures 
for peace had been made by the British cabinet through 
their agent in Switzerland, but they were not of a 
nature to lead to any result; and one of the conditions 
on which France insisted, the acknowledgment of Bel- 
gium as a part of the French territory, was sufficient 
to stop all negotiations. The English minister Pitt 
came to parliament for a new Joan to continue the war; 
and the British cabinet attempted to draW,the king of 
Prussia from his neutrality. But Frederick- William 
was too wary to get himself into new difficulties. Part 
of his force was in Poland, to secure his acquisitions 
there, for the third partition of this country had been 
made in 1795, and Austria, Russia, and Prussia took 
what they had not already got, and put an end to the 
nationality of Poland. Russia had sent no forces yet 
against the Republic. At the close of 1795, Kellermann 
had been replaced in te command of the army of Italy 
by Schérer, who with Masséna and Augereau defeated 
the Austrians at Loano, on the coast of the gulf of 
Genoa, on the 24th of November, 1795. But this suc- 
cess was not followed up; the French troops had not 
penetrated into Piedmont, and the Directory being dis- 
satisfied with Schérer, gave the command of the army 
of Italy to Bonaparte, who was now twenty-six years 
of age. Tle was appointed in February 1796, in March 
he married Josephine Beauharnais, and a few days after 
he set out to take the command of his army. He was 
a man rather short of stature, pale and thin, with a face 
tolerably handsome. His manners in socicty were con- 
strained, though not timid. His conversation, his ap 
pearance, and his whole bearing, showed that he was 
not like other men. A woman, who was a nice observer 
of character, has recorded the impression made on her 
by the young general.* 

Jourdan was kept in the command of his army. 
Pichegru had been negotiating with the prince of Condé, 
who was stationed on the Rhine with a corps of emi- 
grants; and his treasonable correspondence was sus- 
- pected. He was replaced by Moreau, who had hitherto 
held the command in Holland. The embassy to Sweden 
was offered to Pichegru, but he refused it. Beurnon- 
ville, who had just been released from his long captivity, 
was put at the head of the army in Holland. Hoche 
was sent for to Paris by the Directory to concert a plan 


® Madame de Staél, ‘ Considérations,’ &c. ili. c. 26. 


of the West, were placed under his command, with the 
name of the Army of the Ocean. 

Bonaparte arrived at Niece the 7 Germinal (27th 
March) 1796, with money enough to pay the soldiers’ 
part of their arrears, and to supply the immediate wants 
of the army. The French army, about 42,000 strong, 
was posted on the Riviera, west of Genoa. On the 
side of the enemy were the Austrian general Beaulieu 
with 80,000 men, and Colli, who was thé brother-in- 
law of the poet Alfieri, with the Austro-Sardinian force 
of 22,000 men. Bonaparte directed an attack against 
the enemy’s centre, consisting of 10,000 men, under the 
Austrian general Argenteau, whom he routed at Monte 
notte, and thus cut off the communication between 
Beaulieu and Colli. Beaulieu was beaten successively 
at Millesimo and at Dego, and after six days’ fighting 
Bonaparte was on the summit of the Apennines, and 
had effected a complete separation between Beaulieu 
and Colli. He had taken forty pieces of cannon from 
the enemy, who had also lost a great mumber of men. 
Leaving a division to keep Beaulieu in check, Bona- 
parte turned against Colli, and after several battles 
drove him to Mondovi, where he was again beaten. 
Victor Amadeus III. alarmed at the approach of the 
French under their victorious general, concluded an 
armistice with Bonaparte on the 28th of April, and 
placed in the hands of the French three of his strongest 
places—Coni, Ceva, and Tortona, or Alessandria.* On 
the 15th of May peace was signed at Paris between the 
Republic and the king of Sardinia. 

Beaulieu, after leaving Acqui on the Bormida, and 
attempting to seize Alessandria and Tortona, crossed 
the Po at Piacenza, followed by the French army (7th 
of May). The French beat the Austrians at Fombio, 
which is on the road from Piacenza to Milan, and com- 
pelled them to retire to the Adda. The duke of Parma, 
alarmed at the approach of the Republicans, made a 
treaty with Bonaparte, and engaged to deliver two mil- 
lions of francs and seventeen hundred horses. But 
Bonapaite did not let Beaulieu rest. “‘He passed the 
bridge of Lodi over the Adda in spite of the fire of 
twenty picces of cannon, and Beaulieu retreating behind 
the Mincio, threw a strong garrison into Mantua, and 
then retired behind the Adige towards the Tyrol. By 
taking possession of Cremona, which offered no resist- 
ance, Bonaparte was safe from al! attack from Mantua, 
and at liberty to march upon Milan, which he entered 
on the 15th of May. The petty princes were frightened 
by the rapid success of the French, and the envoys of 
the duke of Modena signed a convention by which they 
agreed to pay into the army-chest 7,500,000 francs, to 
furnish munitions of war to the amount of 2,500,000 
francs, and to deliver up twenty of the duke’s valuable 
paintings. This rapid success was due to the ability 
with which Bonaparte executed the plan of the cam- 


* Letter of Bonaparte to the Directory from Cherasco, 
April 2971796. 
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paign, to the bravery of the soldiers who had been 
disciplined in the campaigns of the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees, and to the men who commanded under hin— 
Masséna, Lannes, Berthier, Augereau, and others, some 
of whom were distinguished by their military talents, 
and others by their intrepid daring. 

But the victorious career of the French army was 
disgraced by violence and pillage. The men were 
savage and brutalized. Bonaparte professed his desire 
to repress these outrages; he told the Italians that he 
came to break their chains, and he promised to respect 
their property and their religion; but these promises 
were not kept. His proclamations to his army were 
in the inflated style which always characterized his 
bulletins. His success was enough without this embel- 
lishment. 

There was a party favourable to the French, because 
they were favourable to any change that might be for 
their advantage ; but the mass of the people were indif- 
ferent. Republican notions existed only in a few heads. 
It is said that the occupation of Milan was signalized 
by ceremonials insulting to religion. The army also had 
to be maintained out of the country, and the Directory 
at Paris wanted money. <A contribution of twenty 
millions was laid upon Lombardy; a heavy burden, 
which fell chiefly on the rich and on the clergy. 
Salicetti, well known during the history of the reign 
of Terror, accompanied Bonaparte as one of the com- 
missioners with the army. The general and the commis- 
sioners broke into the Monte di Pieta of Milan, the 
depository of plate, jewels, and other valuables, which 
were placed there as pledges for money lent on them. 
This kind of robbery, which afterwards became common 
with the French, greatly exasperated the Milanese. 
The French not only laid their hands on the property 
of the archduke, ex- governor of Lombardy, and on the 
public property, but even private persons were plun- 
dered: the French seized horses and provisions, and 
whatever else they wanted. These excesses led to 
insurrection in several places. The country people 
round Pavia crowded to the city, and being joined by 
the lower classe@, rose against the French who were there 
and killed some of them. Bonaparte hurried to Pavia 
with a small force, and broke open the gates. Most of 
the peasants made their escape; but to strike terror 
into the Italians, Bonaparte gave up the unfortunate 
city to pillage,* though the chief part of the citizens 
had taken no share in the insurrection. 

Bonaparte crossed the Mincio at Borghetto, after 
defeating a body of troops placed there by Beaulieu to 
defend the passage. The old Austrian general, having 
provided for. the defence of Mantua, was now in the 
mountains of the Tyrol. Bonaparte seized the Venetian 
town of Peschiera, at the extremity of the lake of Garda, 


Three hours,” says Thiers, who softens down the 
ci The pillage was for twenty-four hours, according to 
other authorities, |“ They were scarcely a thousand men,’ 
says Thiers, “and they could cause no great disaster in a 
town sv considerable as Pavia.” This is ridiculous, and 
unworthy of a man of sense. 
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which the Austrians had occupied and abandoned. 
Beaulieu had taken possession of it upon hearing that 
Bonaparte had been admitted into the Venetian town 
of Brescia, but Beaulieu assured the Venetians that he 
entered Peschiera merely to secure his army and the 
approaches to the Tyrol. Bonaparte made the Austrian 
temporary occupation of Peschiera, a pretext for de- 
manding to be let into Verona, and his threats induced 
Foscarini, the Venetian governor-general of the main- 
land, to order that city to be opened to the French, 
who entered Verona on the first of June. Bonaparte's 
letter to the Directory upon the occupation of Verona 
is a sufficient proof of his duplicity. He also made 
it a ground of complaint against the Venetians that 
Louis XVIII. had been allowed to reside at Verona, 
though the Venetians, upon the demand of the Direc- 
tory, had ordered Louis away early in April, 1796. 
The conduct of the Venetian government was feeble 
and irresolute, and there were traitors in Venice; but 
the impending danger made them draw their forces 
together; and this furnished the French with a fresh 
pretext for treating Venice as a hostile power. 

After blockading Mantua, Bonaparte, in obedience 
to the instructions of the Directory, underteok to deal 
with the pope, Pius VI., who had not acknowledged 
the French Republic. Augereau entered Bologna on 
the 19th of June, and a heavy contribution was levied 
on that city, and also on Ferrara and Ravenna, The 
Pope was compelled to come to terms, and to pay 
dearly for an armistice, which was signed on the 24th. 
Twenty-one millions of francs, valuable works of art, 
and many manuscripts, were the price of this respite. 
Bonaparte had become a collector for the Fiench 
Republic; and there were now French commissioners 
in Italy to select the finest paintings, sculptures, and 
literary treasures, to enrich the galleries and libraries 
of Paris. The grand duke of Tuscany was at peace 
with France, and was the first prince who had recog- 
nised the French Republic; but his port of Leghorn 
was full of English property, and it was too good a 
prize to be neglected. Bonaparte came unexpectedly 
from Bologna to Leghorn, but the English merchants 
had warning in time to send off most of their vessels, 
and the greater part of the English had embarked in 
them. Bonaparte seized, however, a large amount of 
property, and leaving general Vaubois in command 
at Leghorn, he went to Florence. As the French had 
seized Leghorn, the English admiral Nelson took pos- 
session of Porto lerrajo, in the island of Elba, which 
also belonged to the grand duke; the excuse for which 
was, that Bonaparte would have taken it if the English 
had not. His correspondence with the Directory during 
this period shows his great sagacity and circumspection, 
and his total want of principle. He proceeded towards 
his objects with the deliberation and coolness of an 
old experienced politician, more prudently than the 
Directory, but not less scrupulously. 

Beaulieu was deprived of his command, and the 
Austrian government sent against Bonaparte another 
veteran general, Wurmser, with @ new army, formed o! 
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divisions drawn from the Rhine and of fresh troops. 
Bonaparte returned to Lombardy, and took the field 
with about 30,000 men, the rest being employed in 
the siege of Mantua, or dispersed in different garrisons. 
The Austrians advanced in three divisions. The right 
descended along the west side of the lake of Garda, 
under Quasdanowich, defeated a French division at 
Sald, near the lake, and reached Brescia on the 29th 
of July. The centre and left, under Wurmser, followed 
the two banks of the Adige. The point to which all 
the Austrian movements tended was Mantua, which 
Wurmser reached. But in the meantime Bonaparte, 
tuking advantage of the separation of the Austrian 
divisions, fell upon Quosdanowich, whom he defeated 
and drove back into the highlands. Upon hearing of 
this misfortune, Wurmser left Mantua, by the road to 
Brescia, and routed a French division at Castiglione, 
which is about half-way between Mantua and Brescia. 
Quosdanowich again came down upon Salo, and thence 
advanced as far as Lonato, and was within fifteen miles 
of Wurmser, whom it was his object to join. Bona- 
parte’s safety depended on preventing this junction ; 
and after two battles near Castiglione, in which the 
Austriansesustained greater loss than the French, 
Wurmeer retired into the Tyrol by the valley of the 
Adige; and crossing the mountains, reached Bassano, 
in the valley of the Brenta.  Davidowich was left 
to guard the pass of Roveredo, in the valley of the 
Adige, but the French reached Roveredo on the 4th 
of September. Bonaparte pushed on to Trento, crossed 
the mountains into the valley of the Brenta, and fell 
upon the astonished Austrian general, in his position 
at Bassano (8th of September), and defeated him. 
Wurmser lost an immense quantity of baggage. There 
was no safety for him except in reaching Mantua, 
Ile fled faster than the French could pursue through 
Vicenza and Legnago, and crossing the Adige, made 
a successful retreat to the strong fortress of Mantua, 
in which he shut himself up. Thus the second Austrian 
army was beaten and dispersed. 

At the close of September, Bonaparte was in Milan. 
His letters to the Directory show the horrible sufferings 
of the inhabitants of the rich country of the Po during 
the French invasion. The Directory now wished to 
exact harder terms from the Pope, but the Pope refused, 
and suspended the payment of the contributions. Bo- 
naparte disapproved of these hasty measures: he was 
for protracting the negotiations; not to get less in the 
end, but to wait till Mantua was taken and the road 
was clear to the south. The Directory at last gave the 
general full powers to negotiate with the Pope, and 
Bonaparte sent him a message, to the effect that he 
was not ambitious to destroy the Holy See, but to 
save it. The Pope, however, waited for the result of 
another campaign. The king of Naples was more 
frightened than the Pope, and he made peace with the 
French Republic. As to the duchy of Milan, the 
Directory had yet come to no determination, for the 
reverses which the French arms had sustained in Ger- 

‘many might make it necessary to restore Lombardy to 
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the emperor, in consideration of what the Republic 
wished to keep on the left bank of the Rhine, But 
as a Republican movement in Italy might be of some 
use to the French, a manifestation was got up, or 
promoted, in the small town of Regyio, in the duchy 
of Modena, and a tree of liberty was planted there. 
On the 2nd of October Bonaparte wrote to the Direc- 
tory, to recommend that they should declare the 
armistice with the duke of Modena at an end, on the 
ground that he had not paid all his contributions. 
Bonaparte did not wait for an answer to his dishonest 
proposal; and on the 6th of October the French troops 
occupied the city of Modena. <A congress was as- 
sembled at Modena, composed of deputies from that 
city, Bologna, Ferrara, and Reggio, and they were 
formed into a Republic, styled the Cispadane. His 
complaints of the peculations of the commissaries and 
contractors for the army, of their robberies and pilfer- 
ings, of the misery of the soldiers, and their want of 
cominon necessaries, make a striking contrast between 
the administration of the Directory and that of the 
old Committee of Public Safety, who, as one said, 
who knew them and did not like them, governed well, 
though their administration was cruel and stained with 
blood. Bonaparte urged the Directory to dismiss the 
knaves, who were fattening on the spoils of the Italian 
campaign, ; : 

Neither the courage nor the resources of the Aus- 
trians were exhausted. A fresh army issued from the 
mountains in two columns: Alvinzy advanced by the 
road of Friuli, and Davidowich by the high road of the 
Tyrol. The combined force amounted to about 60,000 
men. Bonaparte had received no reinforcement. 
Serrurier was blockading Mantua; Vaubois guarded 
the passes of the Tyrol; Masséna and Augereau occu- 
pied Verona and Legnago; and the French reserves 
covered the Mincio. Bonaparte determined to attack 
Alvinzy before he could join Davidowich, and he fell 
upon his advanced guard near Bassano. But as 
Alvinzy was coming up, he retired on Verona, where 
he learned that Davidowich had driven Vaubvis before 
him, and had advanced as far as Rivok. Davidowich 
remained inactive after his success, and Alvinzy fol- 
lowed Bonaparte, who attacked the Austrians at Cal- 
diero, near Verona, on the 12th of November, and 
after sustaining considerable loss, retired into Verona. 
He wrote to the Directory on the 14th of November, 
complaining of the pitiable condition of his army. 
But the French general had resources in his talent and 
his daring. The day but one after the battle he left 
Verona in the night by the gate of Milan, as if he were 
going to retreat; but he marched down the right bank 
of the Adige to Ronco, where he had made a bridge, 
by which he carried his army over to the other side. 
He was now in a marshy tract, in which" there were 
only two roads; one, which was on the left, led to 
Caldiero, where the main force of the Austrians was 
stationed ; the other, on the right, following the course 
of the Alpone, which joins the Adige below Ronco, 
led to the bridge of Arcole over the Alpone, and then 
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BONAPARTE. 


following the left bank of the Alpone, led to the village 
of Villanova, whence the read ran by another bridge 
over the Alpone to Caldiero. From his position at the 
bridge of Ronco, Bonaparte commanded two roads, 
both of which led to the position of the Austrians, who 
being at Caldiero, were between Verona and Villanova. 
The Austrian storee and reserve were at Villanova, 
which it was Bonaparte’s design to carry with his right 
column, and at the same time to fall on the Austrians 
at Caldiero with his left. But Augereau, who was 
sent at the head of the right to cross the bridge of 
Arcole, met with a vigorous resistance (15th Novem- 
ber), and Alvinzy making a retrograde move reached 
Villanova, and strengthened the forces which defended 
the bridge of Arcole. The French had made repeated 
attacks on the bridge of Arcole, but a shower of balls 
and grape drove them back. Bonaparte himself seized 
a standard and headed his grenadiers to force the 
bridge; but all their efforts were useless. On the 
17th, Augereau crossed the Alpone below Arcole, 
Masséna occupied the road to the left, and general 
Robert led the troops towards the fatal bridge. Robert 
was killed, and his column driven back to the bridge 
of Ronco. But a fresh attack was made, and Masséna 
advanced upon Arcole, which was now evacuated. 
Augereau also had crossed the Alpone below Arcole. 
The wholé French force was now over the river, and 
fell upon Alvinsy. Bonaparte sent some trumpeters 
into a reedy marsh on the enemy's left, with orders to 
make a charge with a great sound of trumpets. Mas- 
séna and Augereau at the same time charged the 
Austrian Jine ; and at this moment the French garrison 
issuing from Legnago, by Bonaparte’s orders, showed 
themselves to the enemy. The Austrians retired, after 
a contest which had lasted above sixty hours.* Al- 
vinzy retreated towards Vicenza, but Bonaparte fol- 
lowed no farther than Villanova, where crossing the 
Alpone, he passed through Caldiero to Verona. Le 
had succeeded in making Alvinzy give up his intended 
attack on Verona, and he was now at leisure to attack 
Davidowich, who was driven up the valley of the Adige 
into the defiles of the Tyrol, as far as Ala and Ro- 
veredo. Alvinzy placed himself on the Brenta, between 
Padua and Bassano, The Austrians had a much supe- 
rior force to the French, but the abilities of the French 
general had rendered superior numbers unavailing, by 
bringing the enemy to battle on the causeways in the 
marshes of the Adige. 

The brilliant success in Italy was balanced by the 
reverses of the French arms in Germany, where Jourdan 
and Moreau were opposed to the Archduke Charles. 
Jourdan, at the head of the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, commenced operations in June, 1796, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and advanged to the Lahn, 
but he was driven back by the archduke, and re- 
crossed the Rhine at Neuwied. Moreau, who com- 
manded the army of tle Rhine and Mosel, surprised 


* The map in Thiers’ ‘ Hist.’ shows the position of Bona- 
parte and the Austrians, with respect to one anotler, 
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the fort of Kenl opposite to Strassburg, and carrying 
his army over the Rhine, attacked the Austrian general 
Latour at Rastadt. Upon this the archduke fell back 
upon the Danube, followed by Moreau. Jourdan, now 
finding no enemy to oppose him, again crossed the 
Rhine, took Frankfort and Niirnberg, and advanced 
towards Bohemia. The princes of Suabia and Saxony 
were alarmed, and made peace with the Republic. The 
archduke, after fighting a battle with Moreau at Nere- 
sheim, had crossed the Danube, which gave him the 
opportunity of attacking either of the French generals, 
who were separated by a great interval. He quitted 
Ingoldstadt on the 16th of August, and leaving a suffi- 
cient force to keep Moreau in check, made a rapid 
march upon Jourdan, and fell upon him at Amberg, on 
the Naab, a small stream which flows southwards into 
the Danube. Jourdan retreated, and reached Schwein- 
furt on the Mayn on the 29th of August, and thence 
retired to Wurzburg. Here he was again attacked by 
the archduke on the 3rd of September, and defeated. 
Hfe still continued his retreat, and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember got. behind the Lahn. In this campaign the 
young general Marceau was killed, to the great regret 
of the whule army. Moreau was south of the Lech 
and of the Danube, when he heard of Jourdan’s retreat 
to the Lahn. He was in the midst of Bavaria, and he 
had to make his way to the Rhine. General Latour, 
with 40,000 men, was in his way, and he might expect 
to have the archduke with almost an equal force on his 
rear. But he had an army of 60,000 men who had 
confidence in their commander, and had suffered no 
defeat. He ascended the Danube, with his parks of 
artillery and baggage in the front, and his rear-guard 
repelled the advanced guard of Latour, who followed 
him step by step, but did not venture to attempt to 
cut off his retreat. Moreau made his way through 
the Black Forest without sustaining much loss, and 
after giving Latour a decisive defeat at Biberach, he 
reached the valley of the Rhine on the 12th of October ; 
but he had two battles to fight before he could carry 
all his men across the river, He finally reached 
Strassburg. The Directory had ill-concerted the plan 
of the German campaign, and it was a failure. The 
archduke availed himself of the defects of the plan to 
drive one of the French generals before him; but he 
let the other escape. Moreau gained a great reputation 
by his retreat, which was conducted with coolness and 
intrepidity, though the risk and danger of it have been 
exaggerated. 

Hoche was employed to terminate the civil war in 
the west, which he effected by his military talents and 
his moderation. He promised and gave security to 
the royalist officers, who laid down their arms; he 
protected the clergy, and at the same time he scoured 
the country with his moveable columns. On the 28th 
of December, 1795, Charette got together, at La Rou- 
illére, about 5,000 men. Hoche sent general Travot, 
who was well adapted for the kind of warfare, to 
pursue him with light infantry and cavalry, and to 
allow him no rest. The peasants, who were weary 
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of the war, pointed out to the Republican officers the 
roads that Charette took, and the places where he 
sought refuge. His numbers were soon diminished, 
and reduced to forty or fifty men. He was hunted 
like a wild beast, and it is said that in his wanderings 
he committed some atrocious murders. Stofflet was 
also in arms in Upper Anjou, but he had not many 
followers, and the few that he got together were soon 
dispersed. He was at last delivered up to Hoche by 
some of those in whom he trusted, taken to Angers, 
and shot (26th of February) in the presence of an 
immense assemblage of people. Charette did not 
escape much longer. On the 22nd of March he fell 
into an ambuscade laid for him by Travot; but with 
a few reso)ute men, who still adhered to him, defended 
himself with the most obstinate courage, and was not 
taken till he had received several sabre wounds. He 
was carried to Nantes, where he was shot on the 27th of 
March. The death of this formidable chieftain, whose 
untameable spirit had so long continued the unequal 
contest and caused so much misery, was the end of the 
civil war; and Hoche drew off his troops into Bretagne 
to reduce the Chouans to order. Some of them sub- 
mitted, and those who did not were driven towards the 
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ocean by the cordon of Hache, which extended from 
the Loire to Granville. The nearer they were driven 
to the sea, and the greater their privations, the more 
obstinate were the Chouans in their resistance, Many 
of them were destroyed, and the rest submitted. With 
a force of 100,000 men well distributed over the 
country, Hoche maintained tranquillity, and his men 
lived in some comfort, without being a heavy burden 
on the people. But the general had now a more diffi- 
cult task than to put down the rebels: he had to 
restore peace to a country long distracted by civil war 
and the outrages of robbers, and agitated by violent 
political passions. His firmness, prudence, moderation, 
and humanity, commanded fear and respect; and the 
clergy, whose affections he had gained by his concili- 
atory conduct, aided him in his pacific measures, and 
kept him well-informed of everything that was going 
on. The government declared that Hoche and his 
army had deserved well of their country. From the 
beginning of April, 1796, the western provinces were 
tranquil, and La Vendée was finally subdued when 
Bonaparte was commencing his victorious career in 
Italy. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE THEOPHILANTHROPES, 


Asout the end of October, 1796, Lord Malmesbury 
was sent by the British Government to Paris to treat 
with the Directory about the terms of a general peace. 
The Directory was represented in these negotiations 
by the minister, Delacroix. The English ministry 
desired peace, and they supposed that the concurrence 
of the allies could be obtained, if the basis of the 
negotiation was settled. The basis which the English 
ministry asked for was mutual compensation or resti- 
tution of conquests; but this involved insuperable 
difficulties. The Directory could not consent to the 
restitution of Belgium and Luxembourg to Austria, 
nor to give up the French conquests from the German 
states on the west bank of the Rhine. There was also 
the question of the evacuation of Italy by the French. 
The English had taken from the French the islands of 
Martinique, Sainte Lucie, and Tobago, which England 
‘was ready to restore, but she objected to the French 
retaining the Spanish part of St. Domingo. The 
negotiations came to no result; and on the 19th of 
December, 1796, the Directory sent the English am- 
bassador a peremptory order to quit Paris in forty- 
eight hours. 

The war continued during these negotiations. In 
1794 the English had taken Corsica, but they aban- 
doned it'in 1796, and the French again got possession 


rious war of La Vendée, burned for a nobler theatre 
on which to display his talents, Ireland was con- 
sidered the weak part of the British empire, a country 
in which the mass of the people were Roman Catholic, 
and discontent and the elements of revolt were abun- 
dant. A squadron had long been preparing in the 
harbour of Brest, and the design to attempt a landing 
in Ireland was no secret. Fifteen vessels of the line, 
twenty frigates, and numerous transpomis, carrying in 
all about 20,000 men, left Brest on the 16th of De- 
cember, under the command of the admiral Morard-de- 
Galles. Hoche was in the same vessel with Morard- 
de-Galles. A storm separated the admiral’s ship and 
others from the squadron, which, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1796, entered Bantry Bay. This was the 
place of debarcation; but the bad weather rendered 
a landing difficult, and the commander of the expedi- 
tion was not there. The French fleet sailed back to 
France ; and on the arrival of Hoche in Bantry Bay, 
he found that he was a genera] without an army. This 
ill-concerted expedition to a foreign shore at such a 
season of the year was a miserable failure. ‘ 

In January, 1797, the Five Hundred were informed, 
by a message from the Directory, accompanied by 
a report from the minister of police, Cochon, of the 
discovery of a new conspiracy. This was a royalist 


of it. Woche, who had been employed in the inglo- | conspiracy, of which the leaders were the abbé Brotier 
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a mathematician and literary man; Duverne de Presle, 
formerly an officer of marine; an agent named Poly, 
and one Villeurnoy. Their object was the restoration 
of royalty and the establishment of Louis XVIII. on 
the throne.* The plan of execution was an insurrec- 
tion. If any of the Directors escaped, and did not 
return under the promise of an amnesty, 8 price was 
to be set on his head. The plan was absurd and 
senseless, the work of men with heads as weak as 
Babeuf’s. Some pitied the men; others considered 
them the victims of the police; but the Directory 
looked on the matter as a serious affair, and sent them 
before a military commission. Eighteen were tried ; 
fourteen were acquitted; and the chiefs, who have 
been already named, were condemned to death; but 
the commission, by virtue of the authority which they 
had, commuted the sentence for a term of imprison- 
ment. As there is no doubt of the existence of a plan 
to overthrow the government, the mode in which the 
royalist conspirators were dealt with, forms a striking 
contrast with the severe treatment of the conspirators 
who entered the camp at Grenelle. That there were 
men in the two councils not averse to the restoration 
of royalty, and a large party in the country also, 
appears pretty clear from the history of this affair, and 
the debates in the councils which it occasioned. 

A long” report was made to the Council of Five 
Hundred, by Jean Debry, on this conspiracy.t It 
spoke of an Orleanist faction as still existing; and we 
may conclude that among the opinions in favour of 
royalty, the name of the family of Orleans had been 
mentioned ; not that there was really an Orleans’ party 
organized, but that some thought that a member of this 
family might fill the throne with more advantage to 
France than the elder branch of the Bourbons. One 
object of the report of Jean Debry was apparently to 
influence the approaching elections; and during the 
elections there was published in the ‘ Rédacteur,’ an 
official journal, on the 12th of April, 1797, a procla- 
mation of Louis XVIII. to the French. The Directory 
published the prince’s manifesto, as they declared in 
the ‘ Rédactetfr,’ to show that there was no doubt that 
a mad project existed to overthrow the Republic and 
the Constitution, and that there were royalist agents 
engaged in the execution of this conspiracy. The 
Directory had punished the Republican conspirators 
severely, and perhaps with some feeling of regret. The 
royalist conspirators had got off better than the Di- 
rectory wished, and it was the royalists that they 
feared in the elections. Accordingly the Directory 
proposed to the councils that the electors, named by 
the primary assemblies, should take the oath which 
the law required from public functionaries. The pro- 
position was carried, after much debate and by no large 
majority, in both councils. It was decreed that when 
the electoral assemblies should be provisionally con- 


* ¢ Fist, Parl.,’ xxxvii., 182—204; Thibaudeau, ‘Mém. 
Conspiration Royaliste,’ &c., ii., c. 9. 
+ ‘ Hist. Parl,’ xxxvii., 212—241. . 
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stituted, every elector should make, in an audible 
voice, the following declaration: ‘1 promise attach- 
ment and fidelity to the Republic and to the Consti- 
tution of the year 3; I undertake to defend them with 
all my power against the attacks of royalty and of 
anarchy.” 

The government endeavoured to influence the .elec- 
tions; and there was great activity displayed by all 
parties. One-half of the two-thirds of the conven- 
tionals, who had been retained in the Five Hundred; 
was to go out and be replaced by a new third, chosen 
by the people. The elections commenced the 9th of 
April, and were very tumultuous in some places. It 
seemed as if they would be on the whole unfavourable 
to the republicans. During these elections, a man 
named Poule discharged a pistol at Siéyes, and slightly 
wounded him. This affair was magnified in the Five 
Hundred into the indication of a conspiracy, and 
Poule, it was said, was an agent of Louis XVIII. 
But it turned out that he was a half-crazy fellow, who, 
from being a monk, had become a soldier: he had 
visited Sigyes, a countryman of his, to ask for alms, 
and being ill-received, he attempted to shoot him. 
There was, therefore, not much to be made of this 
affair against the royalists in the elections. The result 
of the elections was rather favourable to opposition 
reaction, or royalist reaction, as it was termed. After 
the elections the members of the Directory met in 
a secret sitting on the 30th Floréal, and proceeded to 
determine by lot which of the five members should go 
out of office, according to the terms of the Constitution. 
The lot fell on Letourneur. People would have been 
better pleased if the lot had fallen on Barras, who was 
revelling in the midst of sensual pleasures. He was 
as near as he could be what a vicious prince is, who 
has the means of indulgence at command. He had 
a kind of court of men of blasted reputation, and loose 
women; and as his expense was large, he had to 
supply it by every means that be could devise. He 
had all the vices of a tyrant, but not vigour enough to 
make himself one. During the eighteen months of 
power the Directory had committed many faults, and 
had shown no capacity, such as would command public 
confidence. But their administration had been suc- 
cessful, and circumstances had favoured them: paper 
money had disappeared, and made way for silver; La 
Vendée was tranquillized ; the French were victorious 
in Italy; at peace and in alliance with Spain; with 
only one really formidable enemy left, but one whom 
they might ever despair of subduing, an enemy whose 
sea-girt shores repelled invasion, whose fortress was 
the Ocean. Paris was embellished with the spoils of 
conquered countries. The Romans despoiled Greece 
of her treasures of art to adorn their capital; and the 
French, whose education favoured the aping of the 
conquerors of the antient world, sought to make of 
Paris the depository of the arts of Europe. Monge, 
Bertholet, Thouin, and Barthelemy, were, busy in 
clearing Italy of the choicest labours of the creative 
genius of the peninsula; and the rich treasures of 
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Holland and of the Low Countries were already in the 
Museums of Paris. The best pictures of Paul Potter, 
the ever-living portraits of Vandyck, were carried off 
from a people who valued these treasures more than 
money. The masterpiece of Rubens, the Descent 
from the Cross, was taken from a people who have 
always been among the most devoted of the servants 
of the Catholic church, to be set up among another 
people whose rulers had rejected Christianity. 

The Théophilanthropes have been mentioned. 
There were men who felt that a nation without a 
religion was deprived of the chief part of its social 
existence ; and one man endeavoured to supply the 
want by establishing a system of natural religion. 
The founder of Théophilanthropie was J. B. Chemin. 
In 1795 he published a smajl book as a kind of reli- 
gious guide for families, which was called ‘ Manuel 
des Théanthropophiles,’ or the ‘ Manual of those who 
love God and man.’ The modest author sought for 
no popularity or distinction; but the enthusiasm of 
some of his readers urged him to form a society, and 
a house was offered to him for the new worship. 
The word Théanthropophiles was soon exchanged for 
the form Théophilanthropes. A committee was ap- 
pointed, who adopted Chemin’s Manual, and insti- 
tuted religious worship after their fashion, on the days 
of rest. They had no priests; they avoided everything 
which could give them the appearance of a sect; their 
doctrines and worship were intended to be universal. 
They first met for their religious celebrations in 
January, 1797. Two or three houses were soon insuf- 
ficient for them: they got a church or two, and finally 
most of the churches in Paris. The worship spread 
into many communes of France: it required no apos- 
tles, nor explanation ; everybody could understand it. 
‘‘ There was,” says a French writer,* “ nothing new 
in this doctrine: it was Christianity without its mys- 
teries and sacraments, the traditions and the ceremo- 
nies of the Christianereligion: the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, love of our neighbours— 
this was the whole of Theophilanthropy: the excrcises 
consisted only of reading, hearing religious discourses, 
and singing religious hymns; a head of a family pre- 
sided at every celebration.” There was no baptism ; 
the father or a near relation declared a child’s name, 
while he held up the child towards heaven: the father 
promised to teach the child his duties towards God, 
his neighbour, and his country. If there were a god- 
father and godmother, they promised, in case of need, 
to be in the place of a father and a mother to the child. 
The ceremony of marriage was simple: after the civil 
ceremony was gone through, the religious ceremony 
was performed before the congregation. There were 
no prayers for the dead, but there were ccremonies 
adapted to the solemnity of the event. A tablet was 
placed in the church, with this inscription: ‘‘ Death 


* Poujoulat, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ u., 217 
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is the passage to immortality ;” an expression which 
Robespierre had used in his last address on the 8th 
ff | of Thermidor. An urn covered with foliage was placed 
before the altar, and the head of the family said of the 
deceased, “ Let us preserve the remembrance of his 
virtues, and forget his faults; may this event be to 
us @ warning to be always ready to appear before God, 
the supreme Judge of our actions.” Great numbers 
were attracted by the fine music. There were hymns 
for many occasions, and for all the great national 
festivals, such as the Foundation of the Republic, of 
the Sovereignty of the People, of Agriculture, of Li- 
berty. A hymn to the Supreme Being, which was 
sung during autumn and winter, delighted everybody 
both by the words and the music. It began: 


‘ Pére de l’univers, supréme intelligence.’ 


It was the work of Théodore Desorgues, a republican 
poet, who died in 1808, in the hespice of Charenton, 
whither he was sent for writing a song on Napoleon. 
Gossec furnished the music for this hymn. Lépeaux 
favoured the Théophilanthropes, and often assisted at 
their religious ceremonies, but’ he was not the founder 
of the new worship, as it is often stated. 

Besides the Manuel, Chemin published other books 
for the use of the worshippers in the new religion. 
There is a collection of these writings, under the title 
* Code de religion et de morale naturelle.’ Chemin 
also supplied discourses for the particular seasons and 
occasions, and the matter for the readings at each 
religious meeting. These readings were a selection 
of maxims and morals taken from the Bible, the 
Koran, Confucius, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and the 
emperor Marcus Antoninus, and from some French 
writers, ‘‘ The Gospel was not forgotten: Jesus 
Christ appears in this compilation between Plutarch 
and Seneca: one has not the courage to find fault with 
the good man who was the founder of Théophilan- 
thropie, because his intentions and his teaching breathe 
only the love of goodness; we even see in these reli- 
gious assemblies a sort of transition between the sense- 
less festivals of the Revolution and the*return to the 
Christian faith; the people, so long fed with horrible 
principles, again became acquainted with the doctrines 
of God and of the immortality of the soul, with the 
notions of charity and of devotion, and thus were 
insensibly prepared for the glorious and perfect doc- 
trines of revealed religion: however, the organization 
of the worship of the Théophilanthropes, as it con- 
tained nothing very serious and very imposing, could 
not, we suspect, have had the least success without the 
attraction of music.” (Poujoulat.) The worship was 
to most people only a spectacle, and at the last people 
got tired of it. cA consular order of the 12th of Ven- 
démiaire, of the year X., forbade the Théophilan- 
thropes to assemble in the public ehurches; but they 
were already nearly destroyed by ridicule. 
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Tue new third took their seat in the councils on the 
20th of May (ist Prairial,) 1797; and it was soon 
clear what was the disposition of the majority in the 
Five Hundred. It was proposed to rescind a resolu- 
tion of the previous session, by which several deputies 
had been removed, Job Aymé among others, who were 
suspected of royalism, and the proposition was carried. 
The Five Hundred elected Pichegru for their presi- 
dent, who, it was well known, was hated by the 
Directory. A royalist tendency prevailed among the 
Five Hiwndred. In fact there were three parties in the 
councils,a party for the Directory, the Constitutionals, 
and the Royalists; and the Royalists were pretty nearly 
a majority in the Five Hundred. In the Council of 
Antients the Constitutionals were the majority. When- 
ever the object wag to oppose the Directory, the Con- 
stitutionals and Royalists in the two councils acted 
together. Barbé-Marbois, a man of good character, 
was elected president of the Council of Antients.* 

The club of Clichy was the meeting-place of those 
men who wished to terminate the Revolution; it was 
the centre of the Royalists. Here they concerted their 
plans for securing a majority in the two Councils, and 
here they fixed upon the new member of the Directory. 
They agreed to vote for Barthélemy, who was then 
the French ambassador in Switzerland, and had nego- 
tiated the treaty of Bale. He was the nephew of the 
author of the ‘ Voyage d’Anacharsis.’ Barthélemy 
had a great majority in the Five Hundred, and was 
also elected by the Antients, upon which he was de- 
clared a Director, and summoned from Switzerland to 
sit at the Luxembourg. The friends of the Directory 
also had their club at the hétel Salm, which they 


called the Cercle Constitutionnel; and Madame de | police, were deficient in clearness. 


Staél, who had witnessed and execrated the horrors 
of the Revolution, gave the Directory the support of 
her talents. She was an admirer of Benjamin Con- 
stant, a distinguished speaker at the club of Salm, 
a man of talent and lively imagination, who was 
aspiring after celebrity. Talleyrand also frequented 
the club: he had been an exile; he was without 
money, and was seeking to make his fortune. Necker’s 
daughter introduced the former bishop of Autun to 
Barras, who made him minister for foreign affairs (1797), 
in spite of the opposition of Carnot and Rewbell. Tal- 
leyrand, on his return, was not at first well received 
by the five original directors: they had all voted for 
the death of the king, and the day of the 2ist of 
January was with them the test of a man’s political 
faith. It ie said that Talleyrand, being questioned 
about this matter, replied, “ If I had been then in the 
Convention, who can tell what I should have done?” 


* Thibaudeau, ‘ Mém.,’ ii., p. 163, &e.° 


The part which Madame de Stael played at this period 
was that of an intriguer: ‘in the morning she re- 
ceived the Jacobins; in the evening, the emigrants; 
and at dinner, everybody.” * 

The opposition to the Directory in the Five Hun- 
dred soon displayed itself: the condition of the finances 
and the situation of the colonies, especially of St. 
Domingo, furnished materials. In the Five Hundred, 
Vaublanc made a report on St. Domingo, in which he 
drew its wretched condition in strong colours. The 
Directory itself was divided. Carnot and Barthélemy 
were not the kind of men to be cordial with Barras, 
nor with Lépeaux, the Théophilanthrope.f Still they 
acted in concert to resist their enemies of the oppo- 
sition; and with this view they had established the 
Constitutional Club, and availed themselves of the aid 
of their own newspapers ; for the royalists had a nume- 
rous body of writers, who were now bold enough to 
attack the revolutionary party. The Directory also 
tormented the committee of finance of the Five Hun- 
dred for money. Message after message came from 
the Directory, complaining of the want of money for 
the public service. In the provinces, the Directory 
had also the support of many popular societies, formed 
after that of the Cercle Constitutionnel: they were in 
fact new revolutionary clubs. Six weeks had not 
elapsed from the opening of the new session before it 
was manifest that there must be some great change. 

The Directory were first attacked on the matter of 
expenditure. The government was bound by the 
Constitution to render an account of the money which 
they handled; but it was remarked, that the accounts 
of all the ministers except Cochon, the minister of 
No account was 
given of the employment of 100 millions in mandats, 
which had been placed at the disposal of the executive 
for secret service, and the public concluded that the 
money had been improperly employed. In the year 
IV. the journals had cost near 15,000,000 in assignats, 
1,300,000 in mandats, and 61,000 in coin. The expense 
of subsistence for the departments and for Paris had 
cost 3,500 millions in assignats, 152 millions in man- 
dats, and near five millions in coin. Gilbert-Desmo- 
liéres the great opponent of the Directory in matters 
of tinance, made a report to the Five Hundred, in 


* Madame de Stacl herself says that she introduced Tal- 
leyrand to Barras through a friend, by whom she means 
Benjamin Constant. (Considérations,’ &c., iii., c. 25.) 

tT The editors of the ‘ Hist. Parlem.,’ cal] Lépeaux “an 
atheist, the head of a sect; he detested religion, as a man 
hates a personal enemy.” But the Théophilanthropes were 
not atheists, and one can hardly suppose that they would 
have an atheist for their head. Besides, it does rot appear 
that Lépeaux was the head of the sect. 
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which he estimated the expenditure of the year IV. at 
1,500 millions. This expenditure had been covered to 
a very small amount by the employment of assignats ; 
120 millions of mandats had done the work of 100 
millions of coin. A considerable sum had been raised 
by the sale of furniture, plate, jewels, among which 
was the diamond called the Regent, which had pro- 
duced seven millions of francs ; the contributions levied 
on the country of the enemies of the Republic had 
produced 240 millions. The expenditure had been 
enormous; and the luxury of Barras and his friends 
in power was supposed to have contributed to it. 

On the 7th of Prairial, judgment was pronounced 
against Babeuf and his accomplices by the high court 
of Vendéme. Babeuf and Darthé were condemned 
to death; and Buonarotti and others to deportatian. 
Vadier was condemned to imprisonment; and a con- 
siderable number were acquitted. Babeuf and Darthé 
stabbed themselves, or attempted to do it, for the facts 
are in dispute. However, they were both executed the 
day after. Babeuf on the scaffold declared his affection 
for the people, and recommended his family to them. 

The law of the 3rd Brumaire, of the year IV., had 
put the relatives of the emigrants under a kind of 
political interdict; but on the 21st of Prairial (9th of 
June), 1797, the council of Five Hundred settled in 
one sitting a question, which had been often discussed 
in the previous session; the law of the 8rd Brumaire 
was repealed as to the provisions for excluding certain 
classes of persons from public employments. But the 
repeal went further than this, and declared that all the 
members of the legislative body, and all the function- 
aries, who had been suspended by certain articles of 
the law of the 14th Frimaire of the year V., should 
exercise their functions. This was a decided anti- 
revolutionary measure, and yet the Anticents assented 
to it. On the 29th of Prairial, Camille Jordan made 
a report on the police of religion. The Five Hundred 
had received numerous petitions on this subject; some 
asking for the churches to be restored, others for the 
use of bells. Some of these petitions had the signa 
tures of above two hundred communes. Jordan pro- 
posed to grant all that was asked; but the men who 
belonged to the Dantoniste and Heébertiste faction, 
who formed the court of the Directory, would not 
listen to such a proposal, and all that Jordan got was 
the nicknames of Camille Carillon, and Jordan-les- 
Cloches. This was the way that the philosophers of 
the day treated those who did not accept their doctrines, 
But Dubruel, in the Five Hundred, carried a motion 
for repealing the laws which imposed the penalty of 
imprisonment or deportation upon priests who had not 
taken the oath, or were accused of incivism, and also 
the repeal of the laws against those who concealed 
them, and that those who had fallen within the penal- 
ties of these laws should be restored to the privilege of 
citizenship. The Antients assented to the motion of 
Dubrue] on the 3rd of Fructidor. This was a great 
victory obtained over the fanaticism of the Revolution, 
a victory which the majority of the Committee of Public 
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Safety, in the plenitude of then power, could never 
gain. 

It was now generally said that it was the design of 
the councils to overthrow the Directory, and there 
were many circumstances which gave probability to the 
report. The Directory were attacked for mal-admi- 
nistration. Dupont de Nemours said in the council of 
Five Hundred, “‘ that there was a deplorable arrear in 
a number of payments of urgent necessity, that the 
public functionaries had not been paid at Paris and in 
the departments for three or four months; and yet the 
Directory had at their disposal during this time receipts 
to the amount of ninety-seven millions of crowns, 
without reckoning the contributions levied by the 
armies in foreign countries, which were twenty millions 
at least, and perhaps double. On the other hand, the 
army of Italy, instead of costing anything, brought 
money into the treasury ; that of the North was almost 
entirely supported by the Batavian republic, and the 
armies of Hoche (who now commanded the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse) and of Moreau were partly 
living on the enemy.” In the midst of all this wealth, 
he said, there was nothing but complaints of poverty, 
and everything was going to ruin; public annuitants 
and public functionaries unpaid, hospitals and prisons 
unprovided for; he attributed this misery to a shameful 
extravagance in incuning expense, and to a want of 
due care in such payments as were made. The councils 
might deserve some credit for their opposition to the 
malversation of certain members of the Executive, but 
other motives less honourable prompted them to attack 
the Directory. 

The constitutional party in the councils was alarmed 
at the prospect, for the royalists had now a majority in 
the Five Hundred. Just before the 14th of July, upon 
the usual motion being made by Jean Debry for the 
celebration of the day, a deputy uttered these words :-— 
‘* Yes, let us celebrate the overthrow of despotism, but 
let us remember that a despotism a thousand times 
more terrible rose upon the ruins of the first; and not 
to forget it, let us unite in the same festival the 
remembrance of the day in which demagpgic despotism 
was annihilated.” The language of the Royalists seemed 
to presage a new revolution. The journalists on the 
side of government saw no resource except a coup 
d'état, and they appealed to the energy of the Direc- 
tory. A voice came over the Alps to encourage the 
potentate who held his court at the Luxembourg; a 
proclamation from Bonaparte to his army, inspired, as 
some suppose, by Barras. ‘‘ Soldiers,” said the general- 
in-chief of the army of Italy, ‘‘it is the anniversary of 
the 14th of July ; you see before you the names of our 
companions in arms, who have died on the field of 
honour for the liberty of their country.—Saldiers, I 
know that you are deeply affected at the misfortunes 
which threaten our country, but our country can run 
no real danger; the same men who have made it 
triumph over united Europe are there; mountains 
separate us from France; you will cross them with 
the rapidity of the eagle, if it were necessary, to main- 
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tain the constitution, defend liberty, protect the go- 
vernment and republicans. Soldiers, the government 
watch over the deposit of the laws which is entrusted 
to them; the Royalists, as soon as they shall show 
themselves, will have lived. Have no fears, and let us 
swear by the manes of the heroes who have died by 
our side for liberty, let us swear on our new colours, 
implacable war to the enemies of the Republic and of 
the Constitution of the year ITI.” 

The Constitutionals thought that they could ward off 
the danger by uniting with the Directorial party : they 
wished to effect a change in the ministry, and they 
applied to Carnot and Barthélemy, who agreed with 
them. Carnot proposed the measure to his brother 
directors, but Lépeaux and Rewbell opposed him, and 
Barras sided with them against Carnot and Barthélemy. 
A complete division was thus caused in the Directory, 
and the majority of three set about arranging things in 
the way for securing their power. They began by 
dismissing the ministers who were agreeable to the 
Constitutionals, and among others, Cochon, Petiet, and 
Benezech. This was the occasion on which Talleyrand 
was introduced into the ministry by Madame de Staél, 
who thus put him in the way of fortune, a goddess 
whom he ever worshipped, and who never deserted 
him. Hoche was appointed minister of war, but asgit 
was found that he had not the requisite age, general 
Schérer took his place. §Francuis de Neufchateau 
was made minister of the interior. The choice of the 
Directors fell upon men who would do whatever they 
were bid. In the saloons of the ministry it was now 
freely said that Carnot, Barthélemy, Cochon, and others 
were Royalists, —a significant intimation that something 
was preparing. The Constitutionals were indignant at 
the way in which Barras had treated them, for it is said 
that he had promised them to act in concert with Carnot 
and Barthélemy in the choice of new ministers. An 
intimate friend of Carnot said that unless vigorous mea- 
sures were immediately taken, all was lost; he meant 
that Barras should be arrested or impeached. Several 
of the Constitutionals met, and discussed their danger. 
Portalis affirmed that the Directory had formed a 
design against two of their own body and against the 
Councils; and there were troops, which formed a 
part of Hoche’s army, which had approached near 
Paris. The greater part of those who met were of 
opinion that they should attack the Directory, but they 
had no force at their command; and the conference 
ended in nothing. Tue Directory in the mean time 
were strengthening themselves by getting round them 
all the men who were accustomed to revolutionary 
movements. They called in the voice of the soldiers 
to their aid, who hitherto had been content with 
fighting. Bonaparte’s proclamation on the 14th of 
July, if is was not suggested by the Directory, served 
their purpose. Berthier, the chef-d’état major-général 
of the Italian army, sent from Milan to all the admi- 
nistrative bodies of the departments a printed account 
of what had passed in the several divisions of the 
army: the cry of all the soldiers, he said, was, ‘‘ Im- 
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placable war against the royalists, and inviolable 
fidelity to the Republican'Government and to the Con- 
stitution of the year III.” All the divisions of the 
army sent in addresses to the Directory. They saw 
that their only chance of maintaining themselves was 
to accept the aid that was offered. But there was 
danger in accepting the proffered assistance, and the 
Directory were jealous of Bonaparte. They had 
created a power which threw their own in the shade ; 
they had made for themselves a master. Bonaparte 
had compelled the Directory to recall their commis- 
sioners: he had refused to divide his command with 
Kellermann ; he would command alone, or not at all: 
he would have neither equal nor superior. The Di- 
rectory had to choose between a counter-revolution 
and the support of Bonaparte; and they chose to rely 
on the army; and thus they prepared the way for the 
future empire. Bonaparte told the Directory, in a 
letter, that ‘ they and the country had no army more 
devoted to them than the army of Italy.”—* As for 
myself,” he said, ‘‘I employ all my influence here to 
restrain within limits the burning patriotism which 
is the di§tinctive character of all the soldiers of the 
army, and to give it a direction favourable to the 
government.” The Directory wished btnaparte to 
@ome to Paris, but he was too prudent to act over 
again the 13th Vendémiaire; and he had agents who 
could do his work there. He sent his aide-de-camp, 
Lavalctte, and generals Augereau and Bernadotte, to 
Paris; Augereau, on the pretext that he had some 
private business to look after; but he carried with him 
the addresses of the divisions of the army. Bernadotte 
brought colours taken from the enemy, and was re- 
commended by Bonaparte as ‘one of the firmest 
friends of the Republic.” Bonaparte was waiting for 
his time. He would have nothing to do with the 
quarrels in Paris; he sent Augercau to conduct this 
war of ‘* pots-de-chambre,’”’ as he called it; and the 
man whom he sent was fit for the service. The Di- 
rectory named Augereau, who had come on private 
business, to the command of the 17th military division 
(Paris). The true conclusion is, that he came for this 
purpose. Other military arrangements were made 
with a view to the approaching coup d'état; among 
which one of the most striking was the union of the 
8th military division to the army of Italy; the conse- 
quence of which was, that Lyon was under the com- 
mand of Bonaparte. The Directory were strengthening 
themselves on all sides: the Councils had some gene- 
rals, but no troops; and they were too much disunited 
to agree about anything. 

The approach towards Paris of considerable detach- 
ments from the army of the Sambre and the Meuse 
created great alarm in the councils. It was said that 
the troops had already approached nearer to Paris than 
the limit fixed by the Constitution.* A message from 


* ‘ Hist. Parl.,” xxxvii., 289, &c. Conseil des Cing- 
Cents, Séance du 30 Messidor, and Séance du 2 Thermidor 
(20th July, 1797.) 
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the Directory, signed by Carnot as president, admitted 
that four regiments had approached within eleven 
leagues of Paris, their destination being a distant 
place; but they attributed this to some mistake of a 
commissary, and had given orders that the troops 
should change their route. But this explanation was 
not satisfactory, nor did the Council believe it to be 
true. Carnot had been kept in ignorance of the move- 
ments of these troops till it was no longer a secret to 
anybody. The two Councils agreed in a message to 
the Directory, in which they asked for the name of the 
person who had given marching orders to the detach- 
ment of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and also 
for the number of troops, and the names of the several 
corps within ten leagues round Paris on the Ist of 
Messidor. The Directory, who had really sent for the 
troops, intended that Hoche should command the force 
which they were collecting round Paris, but Hoche 
was not the man to be made the mere tool of the Di- 
rectory. He sent his aide-de-camp, Cherin, to Paris, 
to watch the state of affairs; and he came to Paris 
himself, but dissatisfied with everything there, he 
returned to his army. On the 17th of ‘Thermidor 
a report was made to the Five Hundred on the move- 
ment of the troops, from which it appeared that 27,000 
men had been ordered to march to Paris, and that both 
men and soldiers made no secret of the object of the 
movement being an attack on the Councils. The 
report was followed by a fresh message to the Direc- 
tory, who on the 23rd made a long answer, which was 
a kind of manifesto. The reason of the movement of 
the troops, as they alleged, was the formation of an 
army at Brest; but if this was true, they might have 
said it before. The rest of the answer related to the 
addresses sent to the Directory from the armies, and 
to the causes of all the troubles: they said that they 
‘‘ hoped to save France from the dissolution towards 
which it was hurried, to extinguish the torches of civil 
war, and to save persons and property from a new 
revolution.” * The Directory were acting with dupli- 
city; the Royalists were longing for a counter-revolu- 
tion; and between the two the Constitutionals were 
paralysed. Hoche was certainly privy to the move- 
ment of the troops; but if his own statement is true, 
he supposed their destination to be Brest. Ile says, 
‘* T ordered the troops, pursuant to the instructions of 
the government, to march to Brest by way of Alengon ; 
and the minister of war was officially informed of the 
movement.” The fact appears to be, that neither 
Hoche nor the Directory told the whole truth. On 
his return to his camp at Wetzlar, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the 10th of August (23 Thermidor), 
Hoche said, ‘‘ My friends, before you lay down your 
arms, we shall perbaps have to secure the tranquillity 
of the interior, which fanatics and rebels to the Repub- 
lican .laws attempt to trouble.” The only army that 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.,” xxxvii., 323; Thibaudeau, ‘Mém.,’ ii, 
e. 23. Carnot did not sign the answer of the Directory, and 
Barthélemy made some remarks on it. It was drawn up by 
Lépeaux. 
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took no part in the quarrels at Paris was that of 
Moreau, the army of the Rhine and the Mosel. The 
Directory were not pleased with the silence of this 
army, and they sent to complain of it. Moreau replied 
in # sensible letter, that he was employed in improving 
the condition of his troops, and that he was sincerely 
devoted to the Republic. The Directory affected to 
be satisfied, but they circulated an address, in the 
name of the officers and soldiers of Moreau's army, 
which was to the same effect as the addresses of the 
army of Italy. But Moreau, in confidential letters, 
disavowed this address. Such an impudent forgery 
gives usa fit measure of the character of the majority 
of the Directory. 

A last attempt was made at 8 negotiation between 
the Constitutionals and the Directory, and Madame de 
Staél was employed to gain over Thibaudeau, who met 
her and Benjamin Constant; but this interview, and 
another with Benjamin Constant and some of the Di- 
rectorial party came to no result, On the 30th of 
Thermidor seventeen pieces of cannon were brought 
from Meudon to the eole Militaire, and the garrison 
of Paris was strengthened by some cavalry. Augereau 
complained of reports being circulated 9s to the danger 
to which the Councils were exposed, and declared that 
he would answer for their safety with his head; but 
nobody believed him. ‘The club of Clichy accused the 
Constitutionals of being sold to the Directory, and the 
partizans of the Directory accused them of conspiring 
with the club of Clichy. There was nothing but 
rumour and false reports. Things were in this state 
when a report was made by Thibaudeau (4th Fructidor) 
to the Five Hundred, on the late message of the Direc- 
tory. Troncon-Doucoudray made his report to the 
Antients on the 8rd.* The Directory were not pleased 
with the reports, and Lépeaux took advantage of the 
opportunity of making an address to the envoys of the 
Cisalpine Republic at Paris, to pour forth all his bit- 
terness. This Théophilanthrope forgot the name which 
he bore; and his violence put an end to all hopes of 
reconciliation. General Kléber, who was now at Paris, 
and Bernadotte, were furious against the Five Hun- 
dred. Kléber did not esteem the Directory, and he 
had little confidence in Bonaparte; but he was devoted 
to the Republic, and ready to fight with the Royalists. 

On the 13th Thermidor Duprat denounced to the 
Five Hundred q ‘ Declaration to hie constituents,’ 
signed Bailleul, the name of one of the deputies. It 
was & hostile manifesto against the legislative body, 
which it declared to be execrated by the nation, and 
specially the Five Hundred: “‘ the last-elected meme 
bers were partly shameless royalists, leaders of Chouans, 
emigrants, protectors of assassins, and conspirators.” 
Nothing was done upon this denunciation ; but during 
the debate Tallien was attacked, and be defeéhded him- 
self with ability, The Councils having no unity of 
purpose, were spending their time in fruitless debates, 
when the 17th and 18th Fructidor arrived. On the 


* Thibaudeau’s reports in his ‘ Mémoires,’ ii., 367, 
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GENERAL AUGEREAU SALUTED BY THE LEGISLAIIVE GUARD. 


17th of Fructidor, Thibaudeau went to a little theatre | to join the troops of the Directory. Augereau tore 


in the evening to amuse himself, and wait quietly for 
what he expected. As he was seated there an unknown 
man opened the door, and said that he was entrusted 
to bring him something. It was a packet containing 
the proclamations and placards of the Directory, which 
the next day covered the walls of Paris. One of these 
placards contained the offer made to Pichegru, when 
he was on the Rhine, by the prince of Condé in the 
name of the king, and the answer of Pichegru. The 
next morning Thibaudeau learned that his own name 
was among that of the deputies who were to be 
arrested. It was about three on the morning of the 
18th Fructidor (4th of September) when the alarm- 
cannon was heard; this was the signal for the execu- 
tion of the design of the Directory, and Augereau was 
their agent. Near ten thousand men, most of them 
troops of the line, occupied the neighbourhood of 
the Tuileries, with a formidable train of artillery. 
Ramel commanded the grenadiers of the Legislative 
body, about 800 in number. He was summoned to 
give up the Pont Tournant, which communicated 
between the garden and the Place Louis XV., and he 
refused; but his own mien gave up the post, and 
all the approaches to the Tuileries were soon in the 
possession of Augereau's force. Some of Ramel’s men 
were disposed to do their duty; but others who had 
been worked upon by the agents of Barras, were ready 
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Ramcel’s epaulettes from him, and he recived rough 
treatment from some furious Jacobins. Augereau, 
however, rescued him from thei hands, and sent him 
to the Temple. The sound of the cannon and the 
heavy step of the soldiers startled all Paris: but there 
was no resistance: everything was performed ‘ as 
quietly as the ballet of an opera.” <A single charge 
of powder settled the matter. Barras was the director 
of the ceremonies on this occasion, which was just suited 
to his taste. Carnot was in bed, but he contrived to 
save himself by escaping through a door of the garden 
of the Luxembourg, of which he had the key. Bare 
thélemy was arrested and carried to the ‘Temple, where 
he found Pichegru, Barbé-Marbois, and others. About 
eight in the morning soine of the deputies came to the 
halls of the two Councils, and the respective presidents 
occupied their chairs; but they soon reccived notice 
to quit. Driven from the chambers, thry assembled 
again, and with their presidents at their head, traversed 
in silence the crowd collected about the Tuilerics, and 
presented themselves at the doors. They asked for 
admission ; they were refused ; they insisted, and they 
were repulsed, and pursued till they were dispersed. 
The members of the two Councils who belonged to 
the patty of the Directory met in a fresh place: the 
Antients in the amphitheatre of the Ecole de Santé, 
and the Five Hundred at the Odéon. They sent 
DD 
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nofice to those of their colleagues who were not in- | than one. 
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Moreau was summoned to Paris, and 


volved in the proscription, and when their numbers | disgraced.* 


were sufficient, the debates began. Both bodies 
declared their sittings permanent. The Five Hundred 
voted everything that Barras dictated, and the Antients 
approved. The only debates of any interest were at 
the Five Hundred. ‘‘ The measures that have been 
taken,” said Poulain-Grandpré, “ the place in which 
we are, everything tells us that our country has been 
in great danger, and that we are still in danger ; let us 
thank the Directory, for to them we are indebted for 
the salvation of the State.” He moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five members to concert mea- 
sures for securing the salvation of the State and the 
preservation of the Constitution of the year IIT.; and 
the committee was appointed. Siéyes was one of 
them, and Boulay de Ja Meurthe was another. The 
Directory sent a message to the Councils, containing 
an account of the conspiracy. The Committee of Five 
knew what was wanted, and they proposed to the Five 
Hundred to cancel the elections in forty-eight depart- 
ments, and to select for deportation the most dangerous 
deputies. The Five Ilundred cancelled the elections 
for the forty-eight departments which were named, and 
the deputies for these departments were excluded from 
the legislative body. All the functionaries elected by 
these departments, such as judges and others, were 
also deprived. A list of members for deportation was 
proposed, and after a few names were struck from the 
list, (Thibaudeau, Dupont de Nemours, and others, ) the 
rest were condemned to deportation to such place as 
the Directory should choose. Fifty-three deputies were 
thus summarily disposed of. Cochon, the minister of 
police, and Ramel, had the same fate. Not a single 
voice was raised against these measures, which the 
Antients accepted and confirmed, after a message from 
the Directory, which intimated that they must be quick. 
Some of the condemned deputies made their escape, 
but the Directory seized fifteen, and sent them off to 
Rochefort in carriages secured by iron bars. They 
were taken through the country like so many wild 
beasts, and their keeper was general Dutertre, an igno- 
rant and brutal man. Barthélemy, the director, was 
among them, and he was accompanied by Letellier, 
a faithful servant, who would not leave his master. 
Some of them were destined for Cayenne, and others 
for the Isle d’'Oléron. Of the guilt of Pichegru, who 
wns among the fifteen, there was no doubt. Moreau 
had evidence of it in his possession, but he did not 
communicate it to the Directory until the 19th Fruc- 
tidor, in a letter to Barthélemy. The letter fell into 
the hands of the Directory, who published it. This 
evidence completely established the treason of Pichegru, 
but it compromised his friend Moreau in more ways 
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The journalists did not escape, and they were a 
numerous body. The proprietors and editors of forty- 
two journals were condemned to deportation; and the 
Directory were empowered for the future to suppress 
all journals which they might consider dangerous.t+ 
Clubs were permitted, but the Directory could close 
them when they liked. The organization of the 
National Guard, which had just been decreed by the 
Councils, was suspended, The recett measures in 
favour of emigrants and priests were repealed. The 
Directory had a party in the Councila who acted in 
concert with them : the rest obeyed under the influence 
of terror. ‘ When I entered the Odéon,” eays Thi- 
baudeau, ‘‘on the 19th, the physiognomy of the 
Assembly was as gloomy as the ill-ighted theatre in 
which they sat; terror appeared in every face; a few 
members only spoke and debated; the majority re- 
mained impassive, or appeared to be only there to 
assist at a funeral ceremony,—in fact, their own 
funeral.” 

Merlin of Douay, a jurist, and Frangois de Neufch4- 
teau, were chosen for the new directors. The report o 
J. Ch. Bailleul, the author of the ‘ Declaration,’ to the 
Five Hundred, on the conspiracy of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, was not read for six months after.t It was 
headed by a text taken from the communication of 
Duverne de Presle, an agent of Louis XVIII., to the 
Directory, in which he said, “ Many attempts have 
been made to re-establish the throne; nothing has 
discouraged the royalists.” This is true; the royalists 
never lost their hopes, and many of them were sacri- 
ficed in their attempts. The report of Bailleul may 
be tolerably just in the main: there was a royalist 
conspiracy, but the violent measures of the Directory 
struck both the innocent and the guilty. Carnot, who 
was calumniated in Bailleul’s report, replied to it from 
his retreat in Germany. 


* ¢ Hist. Parl.,” xxxvii., 451; Thibaudeau, *Mém.,’ ii, 
ce. 28. 

+ A list of these journals is given in the ‘ Hist. Parl.;’ 
XXXVI, 385. 

{ * Hist. Parl.,’? xxxvii., 3888—436. Carnot’s answer is 
entitled ‘Réponse de L. N. M. Carnot, citoyen Francais, un 
des fondateurs de la République,’ &c. It was absurd to treat 
Carnot as a royalist. ‘‘ Me,” said Carnot, “ who have yoted 
the death of one king, caused the rest to tremble, and made 
a breach in the imperial throne.” Bailleul is the author of 
the ‘ Examen Critique des Considérations de Mde. de Staél.’ 
The motto in the title-page is appropriate: “Modo vir, 
modo femina.” Bailleul’s chapter on the 18th Fructidor is 
worth reading. 
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CHAPTER LX, 
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Rerore Bonaparte heard of the revolution of the 
18th Fructidor at Paris, he had finished the war in 
Italy. In January, 1797, Alvinzy, who had received 
reinforcements, advanced with his force in two columns. 
Forty-five thousand men followed the roads along the 
Adige and the Lake of Garda, while Provera, with 
20,000 men, was advancing towards Mantua by the 
road of Vicenza, An obstinate battle was fought 
between Bonaparte and Alvinzi, at Rivoli, between the 
Adige and the Lake of Garda, in the early part of 
January, 1797, and Alvinzy retired up the Adige, 
pursued by the French as far as Trento.* Provera 
reached Mantua, and attacked the French besieging 
army (Jan. 15), and Wurmser made a sally upon the 
French lines; but Bonaparte hurried from the field 
of Rivoli, and Provera was compelled to surrender. 
The Austrians lost a great number of men, and a great 
quantity of baggage and munitions in this winter 
campaign. The remnant of the Austrian army retired 
behind the Piave, and the archduke Charles took the 
place of Alvinzy. Bonaparte now entered the Papal 
states, and met the pope's soldiers at the bridge of the 
Senio, on the road from Bologna to Rimini. This 
feeble force was easily dispersed, and the French 
reached Ancona, and Loreto, famed for the sanctuary 
of the Virgin. The French plundered the sanctuary of 
what had not been carried away, and the wooden image 
of the Madonna was sent by Bonaparte to Paris, who 
said, in a letter to the Directory, ‘‘I send you the 
Madonna with the relics.” According to Bonaparte’s 
account, the spoil of Loreto amounted to a very large 
sum. The Santa Casa, or Holy Chapel, which, ac- 
cording to the legend, had been transported through 
the air from Palestine to Italy, was rich in gold and 


Republic, and formally ceded Avignon, which had 
been wrested from the papal see some years before. 
The French were to hold Ancona till the general 
peace: and the pope agreed to pay thirty millions of 
livres. These terms were rather hard; but they were 
not all. The delivery of the works of art, and the 
manuscripts, comprised in the former treaty, was 
required. The pope engaged not to make any alliance 
with the enemies of the French Republic. Bonaparte 
wrote a letter to the Pope from Tolentino, in which he 
congratulated himself on having been able to contri- 
bute to his repose, and begged his holiness tu believe 
in his desire to give him, on every occasion, proof of 
his respect and veneration. At the same time he wrote 
to the Directory, saying, ‘‘ The commission of savants 
has had a gbod harvest at Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, 
Ancona, Loreto, and Perugia; all this shall be imme- 
diately forwarded to Paris: when this is added to what 
will be sent from Rome, we shall have everything that 
is fine in Italy, except a small number of objects, 
which are at Turin and Naples.” The conqueror of 
Italy showed his contempt for his presents by such a 
phrase as ‘all that.’’* 

Mantua capitulated to the French in the month of 
February, 1797; and the brave old soldier, Wurmser, 
obtained honourable terms. The French found an 
immense quantity of munitions of war in Mantua. The 
fall of this strong fortress terminated the war in Italy, 
the successful issue of which was owing to Bonaparte’s 
military talent, aided by the information which he 
received about the Austrian movements. He had 
abundance of money at his command to purchase 
treachery ; and there were men among the Austrian 
inferior officers who meanly sold themselves. This 


silver offerings, the gifts of kings and princes, and in| is not merely a conjecture; nor is the fact disputed 


rubies, diamonds, and pearls. The Directory were 
eager to destroy the pope’s temporal power, but Bona- 
parte followed his own views: he cared not for the 
Directory. He protected the people in the papal 
states ; and he issued an order from Macerata in favour 
of the refractory French priests who had taken refuge 
in Italy. On the 19th of February, cardinal Mattei 
and the other commissioners of the pope, mct Bona- 
parte at Tolentino, to sign a treaty of peace. The 
pope recognized the French Republic, yielded the 
legations of Bologna and Ferrara to the Cispadane 


* Any attempt to describe military movgments in a few 
words must We a failure. Military historians one do it; 
and good maps on a large scale are ae 
them. There is a useful sketch of the campaigns of Bona- 
parte in Knight’s Weekly Volume, ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ 
&e., by Mr. Vieusseux. It does not affect to be more than 
a sketch, but it will be useful to those who have no ) military 
histories, or no leisure to read them. 






by some of the most impartial French writers. 

The archduke Charles had taken the fort of Kehl, 
on the Rhine, in January, 1797. In February he was 
received at Vienna with great rejoicings, and active 
preparations were made for a campaign against the 
French in [taly. Bonaparte anticipated the Austrians. 
We advanced to the banks of the Piave, near the 
frontier of Italy, where he was joined by Bernadotte, 
with an army from the Rhine. From the Piave Bona- 
parte advanced to the Tagliamento, which he crossed 
with little resistance from the Austrians. 1t was still 
winter (the month of March) when the French forced 
the passes of the Alps in the midst of the snow. 


* The Romans began thcir career of artistic plundering in 
Sicily: “ Marcellus, captis Syracusis, quum cetera in Sicilia 
tanta fide et integritate composuissct, ut non modo suam 
gloriam, sed etiam majestatem Populi Romani augeret, orna- 
menta urbis, signa tabulasque, quibus abundabant Syracuse, 
Romam devexit.”’ Livy. xxv., 40. 
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Masséna, who commanded the French centre, defeated 
the archduke at Tarvis, in the Julian Alps, on the 24th 
of March. Joubert advanced by the Tyrol, took 
Botzen, and marched towards the Drave. Bernadotte, 
with the right column, took Laybach and Trieste. 
Bonaparte passed through Villach, on the Drave, and 
reached Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia, on the 
31st of March, whence he wrote to the archduke to 
ask him to come to terms. This proposal was not 
accepted ; and Bonaparte, after defeating the archduke 
at Neumarkt, reached Judenburg on the Muhr early in 
April. He was now within a fortnight’s march of 
Vienna; and he pushed his advanced guard as far as 
Leoben, which is about eighty miles direct distance 
from the Austrian capital. In the negotiations which 
followed, Bonaparte displayed his usual sagacity and 
skill; and the preliminaries of peace were signed at 
Leoben on the 18th of April. The emperor agreed 
to give up Belgium, to recognize the Rhine as the 
boundary of the French Republic, and to surrender 
the duchy of Milan to a Cisalpine republic, which 
Bonaparte contemplated. He was to be indemnified 
for these concessions by the Venctian provinces of 
Istria, Dalmatia, Brescia, and part of the territory of 
Venice. Bonaparte said, in his letter to the Directory : 
*‘We must not conceal it from ourselves, that though 
our military position is brilliant, we have not dictated 
the conditions.” In fact, Bonaparte was afraid to 
advance farther into the Austrian dominions; for he 
was threatened with the Hungarians on his right, and 
his rear was not secure against the Tyrolese and Venice. 
The Directory at Paris ratified the preliminaries of 
peace, though not in such terms as showed their 
complete satisfaction. 

The republic of Venice, whose territory had served 
as battle-ground for the Austrians and French, had 
kept neutral; but neutrality did not save her. Bona- 
parte had already garrisons in Peschiera, Verona, 
Bergamo, Brescia, and other Venetian towns. An 
insurrection against the Venetian government was got 
up in Bergamo and Brescia, the result of which was 
that these cities declared their independence of the 
Venetian government. The French next took pos- 
session of Crema without any ceremony. All these 
three places are west of the Mincio. Bonaparte was 
in the mountains of Carinthia at the end of March, 
when he heard of the revolt of Brescia and Bergamo ; 
and here he was visited by the envoys of the Venctian 
senate. Though he may not have stirred up the revolt, 
there is no doubt that the Fiench in Italy had done it. 
He professed to the Venetian envoys his desire to keep 
peace with them; but he was only seeking to gain 
time: it was not convenient to quarrel with the senate 
till he had come to terms with the archduke. He 
would do nothing to help Venice against the revolted 
cities; nor did he consider it expedient that Venice 
should be allowed to send troops to put down the 
rebels .at Bergamo and Brescia, who had professed a 
disposition to join a new republic, south of the Alps, 
of French creation, The whole western territory of 
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Venice was soon filled with disorder; for the country 
people were attached to the Venetian government, and 
rose against the insurgents. The exactions and oppres- 
sion of the French exasperated the country people, and 
some French soldiers, it appears, were killed. Bona- 
parte took advantage of these circumstances to send 
a threatening letter to the Venetian government; he 
had just made an armistice with the Austrians (9th of 
April), and was confident that he should bring them 
to terms of peace. His great object, to gnin time, had 
been accomplished. ° 

Verona contained a French garrison. The authorities 
of the town wished to save the place from the fate of 
Brescia, and made preparations to defend it against 
the insurrectionists, who were coming against it. Placed 
between the French in the town, who were in posses- 
sion of the forts and the gates, and threatened by rebels 
from without, who must have considered the French 
rather as friends than as enemies, it was impossible 
that the unfortunate citizens of Verona should escape. 
It seems somewhat doubtful how the quarrel began. 
The French are said to have commenced firing on 
the town from the forts (April 17); and for several 
days a furious contest raged within the walls of Verona. 
It was terminated by the approach of General Kilmaine, 
who commanded at ,Milan: Verona surrendered, and 
was plundered. Some of the leaders of the people 
were shot, and the Venetian troops in Verona were 
made prisoners. 

The government of Venice sent a deputation to Bona- 
parte in reply to his threatening letter. They found 
him at Gratz, on the 25th of April, ready to deal with 
them in his own way ; for he had now signed the preli- 
minaries of Leoben. They could not make him listen 
to reason ; and they were told that their antient republic 
was near its end. An unfortunate circumstance gave 
the French general ground for declaring war against 
Venice (May 2). The republic would not allow 
armed vessels belonging to the belligerent powers to 
enter their harbour; and a French ship, which was 
seeking refuge in the Lido against the pursuit of some 
Austrian frigates, was fired upon by* the Venetians ; 
and the captain and part of the crew were killed. It 
seems likely enough that there was some misunder- 
standing as to the intentions of the French ship ; but 
there was no opportunity given of setting the matter 
right.* The symbols of Venetian power—the flag of 
Venice, and the tion of St. Mark, disappeared wherever 
the French were; and French troops received orders 
from Bonaparte to advance against Venice. Seated 
in the “midst of her lagunes, with numerous galleys 
and gun-boats, an immense quantity of artillery, and 
a strong force of Slavonians and natives, the antient 
mistress of the seas might have made a formidable 


* Thiers, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. Frang.,’ (1797), gives the 
French version of this affair, and also of that of Verena, 
which the French call “ Paiques Veronsises.” The French 
affirm that the Veronese massacred some of the sick French 
in the hospitals, 
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resistance. But treason, cowardice, and disunion put 
the finishing stroke to a system of government that 
was worn out. The Doge and all the functionaries 
abdicated; and they sent away their troops. The 
old constitution was abolished, a new municipality was 
established as a provisional government (16th May), 
and a French force was introduced into Venice. Bona- 
parte had gone to Milan, where the Venetian pleni- 
potentiaries came to sign a treaty confirmatory of the 
revolution which had just been effected. Thus fell 
the oldest government in Europe. 

From Milan, Bonaparte published an order for 
levying a heavy contribution on Verona and the terri- 
tory, for seizing the gold and silver in the churches, 
and all the paintings and other works of art. The 
execution of this merciless robbery was entrusted to 
Augereau, who had some rough notions of honesty and 
fair dealing; and he informed Bonaparte that Verona 
was already so thoroughly pillaged, that there was 
little more to be had. The general-in-chief having no 
military enterprize on hand, had time to correspond 
with the Directory about the secret articles in the 
treaty of Leoben. He himself proposed to the Direc- 
tory to give up Venice to the emperor, after first taking 
all the ships and plundering the arsenal. The Aus- 
trians immediately occupied Istria and Dalmatia: the 
French sent troops to take possession of Corfu and the 
other Ionian islands, which belonged to Venice. The 
provisions of the preliminaries of Leoben were equally 
disgraceful to Austria and to France. In Genoa 
also there was a revolution. This antient state, less 
exclusively patrician than Venice, contained a violent 
democratic party, who had always favoured the French. 
In the month of May the democratic party, aided by 
numerous foreigners, and probably encouraged by the 
agents of the French government, made an unsuccessful 
attempt at an insurrection, in which some lives were 
lost, and a few Frenchmen were killed. Bonaparte, 
who was now governing more like a tyrannical Roman 
proconsul than a general-in-chief, required satisfaction 
from the Doge of Genoa, and a change in the const?- 
tution. The gatisfaction was a money-payment of 
four millions to France, and a change of the consti- 
tution into a more popular form. The peasants of the 
country districts disliked change at Genoa as much as 
those of the Venetian territories, and they rose against 
the new order of things. But an undisciplined mass 
is easily put down: the peasants were shot or sent to 
the galleys; and a French division, under General 
Lannes, occupied the fortifications of Genoa. Bona- 
parte now constructed a new republic out of the Cis- 
padane Republic, and the Lombard territory, and 
some other portions of North Italy, to which the title 
of the Cisalpine Republic was given, with a consti- 
tution like that of France. The new republic was 
proclaimed on the 9th of July. All this was done 
without the concurrence of the Legislative body at 
Paris, and only one voice was raised against it. Du- 
molard, in the Five Hundred, asked why the Council 
had not been informed of the events which had,changed 
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the political condition of Venice and of Genoa? what 
right the Directory had ‘to regulate these matters 
without consulting the Legislative body? He proposed 
a message to the Directory on this subject. Bailleul 
and some other members maintained that the conduct 
of the executive was strictly constitutional. However 
the matter was referred to a committee ; which greatly 
annoyed both Bonaparte and the Directory. But the 
committee does not appear to have made any report.* 
The conferences for the final adjustment of peace 
between the French Republic and Austria were begun 
at Montebello, but removed to Udine, in Friuli, on the 
north-east frontier of Italy. General Clarke went 
there as the plenipotentiary of the French Republic, 
for the Directory had associated him with Bonaparte 
in the final settlement of the terms of peace. The 
negotiations went on slowly; and it scems that the 
emperor was not so cager to make peace as the party 
in the cabinct which had hurried on the preliminaries 
of Leoben. The events of the 18th Fructidor helped to 
determine the Austrian cabinet, which had been specu- 
lating on the divisions between the French Directory and 
the Legislative body. After the revolution at Venice, 
Bonaparte had secured the papers of a French emi- 
grant, D’Entraigues, who was then in Venice. Some 
of these papers deeply implicated Pichegru, and Bona- 
parte sent them to Paris. There was, however, other 
evidence against Pichegru, as it has been already 
shown. Bonaparte, though he despised the Directory, 
saw clearly that if they did not make the Legislative 
body yield, a revolution might be effected which would 
not require his services any longer; and accordingly 
he sent Augereau to Paris to do the work of the Die 
rectors. Bonaparte received letters from Augercau, 
Bernadotte, and Talleyrand, after the 18th of Frue. 
tidor, Augereau said, ‘‘ At last, my general, my 
mission is fulfilled, and the promises of the army of 
Italy have been performed this night,” (18th Frue- 
tidor); which seems to be a sufficient admission of the 
purpose for which Bonaparte sent him to Paris. Ile 
also informed Bonaparte that general ambassador 
Clarke was recalled, for a thousand reasons, among 
which ‘‘ we may enumerate his correspondence with 
Carnot, which has been communicated to me, in which 
he called the generals of the army of Italy by the 
name of robbers.” Such a truth would of course he 
very disagreeable to the generals; yet Bonaparte 
defended Clarke, and recommended him to the Di- 
rectory for employment. He knew that Clarke was 
an honest man, though of no great ability. On the 
26th Fructidor, Bonaparte wrote to the Directory, and 
sent them a proclamation which he had issued relative 
to the events of the 18th. ‘* You may rely,” he said, 
‘* that you have here 100,000 men, who are by them- 
selves sufficient to cause the measures to be respected 
which you shall adopt in order to fix liberty on a 
solid basis: what matters it that we gain victories, 
if we are outraged in our own country? One may 
e 


* © Viist. Parl.,’ xxxvii., 230. 
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say of Paris, what Cassius said of Rome, What mat- 
ters it that she is called queen, when she is on the 
banks of the Seine the slave of gold and of Pitt?” 
This was the absurd style which Bonaparte could 
adopt, when it suited his purpose. He was now 
playing the hypocrite, one of the chief characters in 
the French Revolution. 

Fresh negotiations for peace were commenced be- 
tween Great Britain and France before the 18th of 
Tructidor; and Lord Malmesbury and the French 
plenipotentiaries were busily employed in exchanging 
notes at Lille, when the Directory got their victory 
over the Legislative body. The British ministry were 
willing to give up the French colonies which they had 
taken, but not to give up what had been taken from 
Spain and Holland, both of them now the allies of 
Irance: they would not consent to restore the Cape 
of Good Hope, nor the parts of Ceylon, which England 
had taken from the Dutch; nor the island of Trinidad, 
which had been taken from Spain. The French had 
other minor demands, which the English minister had 
no power to consent to; and on the 17th of September, 
Lord Malmesbury received abrupt orders to leave the 
French territory. 

The emperor Francis was easier to deal with. He 
was going to surrender what he had really lost and 
could net hope to recover, and he was to be indemni- 
fied at the expence of Venice, which Bonaparte insisted 
that the Directory must give up, or they would have 
no chance of peace with Austria. The emperor sent 
Baron Cobenzel with full powers to treat with the 
French on any terms which should be agreeable to 
justice and the position of the two parties to the peace : 
justice to others was no part of Cobenzel’s instructions. 
Bonaparte and the Austrian plenipotentiary met near 
Udine, at the end of September, and the negotiations 
commenced, Bonaparte immediately wrote to Talley- 
rand to inform him of the turn that affairs were likely 
to take. Talleyrand had been already in communica- 
tion with Bonaparte: he had discovered his abilities, 
and probably his ambition, and he worshipped the 
rising sun. But the Directory had long been jealous 
of Bonaparte ; and Bonaparte saw that the 18th Fruc- 
tidor was not a final measure. His imperious conduct 
in Italy, and the tone of his letters, alarmed them. 
By appointing Augereau to the command of the army 
of Germany, they thought they should set up a rival 
to him. They also wrote to Bonaparte (2nd Vendé- 
miare) to tell him that he must not spare Austria ; 
that her perfidy, and her communications with the late 
conspirators were manifest: the letter contained several 
absurd statements, which Bonaparte knew to be untrue. 
Bonaparte replied two days after, and complained of 
reports brought by an officer from Paris, that people 
there were uneasy as to the way in which he might 
have received the news of the 18th Fructidor; this 
officer also brought a kind of circular from Augereau 
to all the generals of division; and he had also a 
letter frem the minister of war addressed to the chief 

‘of the commissariat, which empowered him to take 
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whatever money he should require for his journey. 
He said, it was plain that the government was behaving 
towards him pretty much as they had done to Pichegru, 
after Vendémiaire, of the year IV. He begged! them 
to accept his resignation: “No power on earth shall 
cnmpel me to continue to serve, after this horrible mark 
of the ingratitude of the government, which I was very 
far from expecting: my health, which has been greatly 
injured, imperiously requires repose and tranquillity.” 
This was not the first time that Bonaparte had offered 
his resignation: he had tried the experiment before, 
and he knew that the Directory would not accept the 
resignation of a command which he had no wish to 
give up. There was no general to whom they could 
venture to entrust the management of the Austrian 
war, if it should be renewed. At least, they were not 
bold enough to accept his simulat‘d resignation,—a 
measure which a prudent man ae takes when he 
knows that he has men of firmness to deal with. Some 
other expressions in Bonaparte’s letter are remarkable. 
There is no doubt of his deep dissimulation : “ The 
situation of my mind also requires that it should be 
again blended with the mass of the citizens; for too 
long a time has a great power been confided to my 
hands; I have always made use of it for the good of 
my country; so much the worse for those who do not 
believe in virtue, and'who may have suspécted mine: 
my recompense is in my conscience and in the opinion 
of posterity.” The Directory, in their reply, apolo- 
gized, explained, did everything but accept the resig- 
nation. They also sent to him Bottot, an agent of 
Barras, who had some difficulty in restoring him to 
good humour; and the Directory wrote again (30th 
Vendémiaire) in a tone of apology and conciliation. 
Their letter contains the following remark: “ In your 
observations on the strong tendency of people’s minds 
towards a military government, the Directory recognize 
a friend of the Republic, as enlightened as he is zealous : 
nothing is more sacred than the maxim, ‘ Cedant arma 
togee,’ for the maintenance of republics: it is not ane 
of the least glorious traits in the life of a general at the 
head of a triumphant army, to show himself so atten- 
tive to a matter of so much importance.” Bottot, on 
his return to Paris, wrote to Bonaparte, to tell him 
that the Directory were all admiration and affection 
for him. ‘ Perhaps,” he says, “the government 
commit many faults; perhaps they do not always see 
things in so true a light as you do; but with what 
republican docility they have received your observa- 
tions!” Bottot showed him what the Directory had 
done to gratify his wishes. They had even erased 
from the list of emigrants, Bourienne, Bonaparte’s old 
schoolfellow, and now his secretary, ‘* Enlighten the 
Directory,” said Bottot; “ I repeat it, they have need 
of instruction, and they expect it from you.” They, 
had not to wait long.® 

Bernadotte, who was now with Bonaparte at Pas- 
seriano, near Udine, advised Bonaparte to make peace ; 
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and this was Bonaparte’s own disposition. The Direc- 
tory did not really wish for peace, for they thought 
that the continuance of war was favourable to their 
own power. Jt was a prudent measure of the general 
of the army of Italy, after such.success, not to hazard 
the riske of another campaign, for which he could not 
rely on much assistance from home. The snows were 
already on the mountains of Friuli, and an attempt to 
reach Vienna through the passes would be hazardous ; 
nor could he expect the support of the army of the 
Rhine, which was at se great a distance from the 
Austrian states. The treaty was signed on the 17th 
of October, 1797, at Passeriano, though it was dated 
from a small place situated between the two armies, 
called Campo Formio. By the treaty of Campo 
Fermio, the emperor recognized the Rhine as the 
boundary of France, in which was of course included 
the surrender of the Low Countries; he agreed to give 
up the strong fortress of Mainz, and consented to France 
keeping the Ionian islands. It was agreed that the Cis- 
alpine Republic should consist of Romagna, the Le- 
gations, the duchy of Modena, Lombardy, the Valteline, 
and the territories of Bergamo, Brescia, and Mantua, 
as far as the Adige. The emperor agreed to give the 
Breisgau to the duke of Modena, in place of his duchy. 
The emperor received Dalmatia, Istria, and the rest 
of the Venttian territory in Itaby as far as the Po and 
the Adige, with the city of Venice, which was thus 
handed over without her consent, to indemnify the 
emperor for his losses. Berthier and Monge set out 
to Paris on the 18th with the treaty, and the Directory 
ratified it. They had no good reason to be dissatisfied 
with the terms, though Bonaparte had disobeyed his 
orders with respect to Venice. Talleyrand was very 
complimentary to Bonaparte: in a letter which he 
wrote after the arrival of the treaty at Paris, he could 
hardly find terms sufficient to express his admiration 
of the ‘‘ peaceemaking general.” It was one of the 
conditions of the peace of Campo Formio, that La- 
fayette should be released from his five years’ captivity 
at Olmiitz, 
& 
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About fougteen days after the revolution of Fruc- 
tidor, Heebe died at the age-of twenty-nine years. He 
was now the commander of the united army of the 
Sambre and the Meuse and of the Rhine, which was 
called the army of Germany. There were rumours 
that he died by poison, but it is said that he was worn 
out partly by fatigue and partly by his mode of life. 
Some attributed his death to the Directory, without 
any evidence at all. The Directory, in a letter to 
Bonaparte, while he was in Italy, accused the royalist 
conspirators of poisoning him, or at least threw it out 
as a probability. His obsequies, which were cele- 
brated in the Champ-de-Mars, were one of the great 
spectacles of the Revolution. He was interred without 
any Christian ceremonial, as if France was no longer 
Christian. The ‘Chant du Départ’ and the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ were the hymns which accompanied the ge- 
neral to his grave. His father was the chief mourner. 
The President of the Directory said on the occasion, 
‘* Let the Republic be our idol, the Constitution of the 
year III. our holy ark ;” and yet the Directory had 
lately laid sacrilegious hands upon it. loche rose 
from the ranks in the French Guards to the position 
of a gencral of the Republic, and he educated himself. 
He had great talents, and was humane ana generous. 
He was ambitious too, and his premature death removed 
one who might have been a rival of Bonaparte, and yet 
a true republican. He never had a theatre worthy of 
his talents. He crossed the Rhine at Neuwied, and 
gained a victory at the head of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse; but the preliminaries of Leoben stopped 
his advance. Placed in the command of the army of 
Germany aftcr the 18th Fructidor, after Moreau was 
superseded, a brilliant career seemed open to him, 
which his sudden death interrupted. The Directory 
gave the command of the army of Germany to Au- 
gereau, and thus got rid of a man who was beginning 
to be troublesome, and had no qualities to recommend 
him except those of a rough soldier.* 

* The estimate uf Iloche by Thiers sccms to be just and 
judicious. ‘ Hust. de la Rév. Francaise, Directoire,’ 1797. 
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A Congress was summoned at Rastadt, in the present 
duchy of Baden, for the final settlement of the affairs 
of Germany end peace with France. Bonaparte was 
named by the Directory as a commissioner for the 
Republic, with Bonnier and Treilharg. Before he left 
Italy he had taken the precaution to stipulate that the 
Austrian troops should not enter Palma Nova until the 
French were in possésgion of Mainz. Bonaparte passed 
through Turin, where he was well received by the king 
of Sardinia; and in his progress from Turin through 
Switzerland to Rastadt, he received the cengratulations 


of the Vaudvois. Everybody was eager to see the 
victorious general. He showed his imperious temyr 
immediately on his arrival at Rastadt, by refusing to 
acknowledge Fersen, whom Sweden had sent as her 
representative to the Congress, on the ground of 
Fersen’s former connection with the French court. 
But the tedium of diplomatic negotiations did not suit 
Bonaparte; and after exchanging the ratifications of 
the treaty of Campo Formio, and making the necessary 
arrangements for the occupation of Mainz by the 
French, he set out for Paris. He arrived there on the 
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5th of December, and went to # house which he had 
purchased in the Rue Chantereine, afterwards called 
Rue de Ja Victoire. But all Paris were impatient to 
se@ the man whose unbounded ambition and pride were 
concealed beneath a modest and unassuming exterior, 
partly the result of deep calculation and dissimulation, 
partly of contempt for everybody and everything. 
Talleyrand, henceforth the great master of political 
ceremonies, presented Bonaparte to the Directory; and 
a splendid féte was prepared for the reception of the 
general and the treaty of Campo Formio. The place 
was the great court of the Luxembourg, and the day 
the 10th of December. The Directory, the public 
functionaries, and an immense number of spectators, 
took their seats and impaticntly waited the arrival of 
the general, whose very person was a stranger to some 
of them. An altar was raised in the middle of the 
court to tle Patrie, to France, over which hung the 
colours taken from the enemy. Talleyrand introduced 
him to the sound of cannon. The sensation that was 
produced by Bonaparte’s appearance was long remem- 
bered. Slender and pale, with a fiery eye and an 
antique cast of face, there was something that an- 
nounced a man whose mission was to command and 
not to obey; one, of whom Paoli, his countryman, is 
reported to have said, when he was a boy, ** Thou art 
one of the men of Plutarch, a man of the antient times.”’ 
The simplicity of his dress and manner formed a strik- 
ing contrast with his reputation, The Directory, the 
five hings of the Luxcmbomg, seated on an elevated 
platform, felt themselves shrink into insignificance 
before the conqueror of Italy, the founder of Republics. 
Talleyrand made an address in a style intended to 
flatter Bonapute, though he declared that the glory of 
the genera] belonged not to him, but to the Revolution, 
If he had not 
concerted his speech with Bonaparte. he knew how to 
flatter him in the way most agreeable to his ambitious 
Ile spoke of his detestation of luxury and 
splendour, his love of the sciences, his fondness for 
Ossian, because those sublime compositions detached 
his thoughts fiom the earth. ‘ Ah,” said Talleyrand, 
* far from fearing what some might choose to call his 
ambition, I feel that it will perhaps some day be neces- 
sary for us to solicit him, in order to withdraw him 
from the charms of his studious retircment : all France 
will be free; perhaps he never will be: such is his 
destiny.” That which Talleyrand called his ambition 
was already known and feared; and the wily minister, 
whose penetration has never been surpassed, foresaw 
the destiny which he thus shadowed forth in myste- 
1ious and oracular words. Bonaparte replied in a brief 
aldress, which consisted of short sentences, uncon- 
nected, disjointed, without any effort at embellishment. 
Ife concluded by saying, ‘1 have the honour to pre- 
sent to you the treaty signed at Campo Formio, and 
1atified by his majesty the emperor. Peace secures 
the liberty, the prosperity, and the glory of the Re- 
public. When the happiness of the French people shall 
be founded on better organic laws, Europe will become 
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free.” Barras replied in a-diffuse and tedious harangue, . 
and concluded with inviting the conqueror ‘of Italy 

to go and gather fresh Jaurels in Emgland. A hyme 

by Chénier was sung; and Joubert, who had com- 

manded in the Tyrol, and Andréesay, a distinguished 

officer of artillery, then came forward, :bearing: the 

colours which the Directory had given to the army of 
Italy at the close of the war. They were covered with 

a long inscription in letters of gold, which recorded 

the triumphs of the army; and among other exploits, 

the artistic robberies of Bonaparte,~—the masterpieces 

of Michael-Angelo, Guercino, Titian, Raphael, and 

others; and the victories gained in eighteen pitched 

battles, beginning with Montenotte, and ending with 
Neumarckt. Joubert and Andréossy made their ad- 
dresses, to which Barras replied; and the generals 
received the embrace of the president of the Directory. 

When Barras was embracing Bonaparte, the other four 
directors, by a kind of involuntary movement, threw 
themselves into the arms of the general-in-chief.* 

The Directory appointed Berthier general-in-chief of 
the army of Italy; Hoche and Moreau were replaced 
by Augereau and Hatry, and Bonaparte was to com- 
mand the army of England. Whether the Directory 
seriously entertained the project of a descent upon the 
shores of Great Britain may be doubted ; but it served 
them as a pretext for getting money, and the Councils 
decreed a loan of thirty millions. Patriotic gifts were 
also made, as in times past, and many of them were 
accompanied with energetic addresses. 

The 18th Fructidor had destroyed the influence of 
the Councils, who gave the Directory all the power 
that they asked for. New functionaries were placed 
in the departments which had been subjected to the 
deciees that immediately followed the late Revolu- 
tion; and the military commissions were employed 
about the emigrants who had re-entered France. There 
were executions in several places, but it was observed 
that those cruel measures were applied generally to 
obscure persons. The laws as to deportation were put 
in execution against the priests who had not taken the 
constitutional oath. Jt was even proposed in the Five 
Hundred to banish from the Republic all nobles, of 
every class, but this was not carried. Some of the 
journals observed that the measure would apply to 
Barras and to Bonaparte. Barras was a noble, but it 
does not appear that Bonaparte had any nobility 
except what he conferred on himself. It was, how- 
ever, decreed by the two Councils, that all ex-nobles 
should be in the same condition as foreigners ; and, in 


* «Tet us not,” said Thiers, * blame the weakness of our 
fathers; this glory reaches us only through ‘the iidst'of the 
clouds of time and of misfortunes, and yet it tranaports us. 
Let us say with Aschylus, ‘Whet would it have pees if we 
had seen the monster himself?'” The French are peopliarly 
unfortunate in their classical allusions. Thiers, or-his printer, 
is here guilty of the mistake of putting Zachylus for Hs- 
chines, (Piiny, ‘Epist.,’ ii, 3.)}—See Thibaudeau, ‘Mém.,’ 
ii.. c. 32, and Mde. de Stael, ‘ Considérations,’ &c., on the 
reception of Bonaparte at Paris, 
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order to obtain the rights of French citizens, they were 
required to conform to the terms of the tenth article 
of the Constitution, which determined the manner in 
which foreigners might become Frenchmen. 

On the 14th of Brumaire the Councils fixed the 
budget for the year VI. at 616 millions, of which 
more than two-thirds were appropriated to the army 
and navy. The expenses of the Directory were fixed 
at somewhat more than 2,700,000 francs. The army 
was fixed at the complement of 528,000 men, and 
82,000 horses; and the navy at 28,000 artillery-men, 
55,000 sailors, and 20,000 workmen. The taxes were 
not sufficient for this enormous establishment, not- 
withstanding the supplies from Italy. The consoli- 
dated debt was reduced by two-thirds, in place of which 
two-thirds notes were given, which were receivable 
in the purchase of national property. The stamp- 
duties were increased, and stamps were placed on the 
journals; the duty on foreign tobacco was increased ; 
lotteries were again established; and a tax on roads. 
Great Britain and France were running the same career ; 
loans and fresh taxes were the chief financial operations 
in both countries. War is an expensive game for all 
parties: and it brings in its train lavish expenditure. 

The Council of Five Hundred had removed its sit- 
tings to the Palais Bourbon. Having now little or 
nothing to’ do, they discussed*about their costumes, 
and the debates were warm. They were like a council 
of women met to set the fashions, The members of 
the Councils assumed the senatorial purple of the 
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Romans, a sort of burlesque of the antique, which 
made them ridiculous: “the Directory had the dress 
of chivalry or of feudality, and the Councils that of 
Greece or Rome: nothing was more grotesque than 
La Réveillére in this dress (he was deformed), nothing 
more ridiculous than certain deputies under this drapery. 
The Directors thought themselves Bayards, and the 
representatives, Aristides and Catos; the mantles of 
chivalry and the antique draperies were more favour- 
able to painting and sculpture; and there might be a 
director or a deputy who was not insensible to the 
pleasure of being transmitted to posterity by the chisel 
of Houdon or the pencil of David” (Thibaudeau), 

The state of France at this period is well depicted 
by Thibaudeau. At the elections for the year VI. he 
went out of the legislative body, to resume his pro- 
fession of an advocate. But it was necessary to have 
the sanction of the minister of police. He looked 
for the law which required this formality, and found 
none ; but it was useless to make this objection. After 
some difficulty he got admission to the minister, who 
told him that he must prefer his petition in writing. 
He sent if in writing; a few days afterwards he was 
informed that it must be on stamped paper. He sent 
it on stamped paper; but the chief cletk of this 
department informed him that it must be registered. 
He went to register it, but the clerk would not open 
the door, Thibaudeau had taken the precaution to 
have adeputy with him. “I am a representative,” said 
Thibaudeau’s friend. ‘‘ Ah, that makes a difference,” 
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replied the clerk, and the petition was registered, | in front of the insurgenta, probably to save their lives, 
and be was told to take it to the sécrétariat-général, | or to cover their excape. Whether Duphot provoked 
whence it would be sent to the propex office. His|the papal troops or not, seems uncertain, but they 
troubles did not end even here. This is enough to | fired, and he fell dead. Even the court of the embassy 
show the absurd restrietions which, after a violent | was forced, but the papal troops went no further. The 
revolution, were established under the reign of liberty. | papal government is charged by some writers with 
France had a constitution, and a man could not reside | taking no notice of this affgir for many hours ;. though 
and practise as an advocate in Paris without the con- | it appears that cardinal Giuseppe Doria made a speedy 
sent of a minister. apology to the French ambassador, and he wrote also 
In January, 1798, the French soldiers evacuated | to the same effect to the papal representative af, Rome. 
Venice, and the Austrians took posagssion of the city | But the ambassador would accept no excuse, and he 
and of the territory as far as the Adige. The Ve- | immediately withdrew to Florence, whence he addressed 
netians were not acquainted with the articles of the|a letter to the Directory about the affair at Rome, 
treaty of Campo Formio, and the democrats were | which even some French historians do not hesitate to 
rejoicing in the prospects of a rea] Republic. But | call a mass of lies.© The Directory replied by ordering 
Bonaparte had sold them, and the only favour he did | general Berthier, who was now at the head of the 
Venice was, to deliver it up naked and defenceless. | army which occupied the March of Ancona, to advance 
The arsenal and dockyards were stripped by general | upon Rome. He encamped under the walls on the 
Serrurier, the ships of war sent to sea, and those that | 29th of January, 1798. His instructions were, to 
were not sea-worthy were broken up or sunk. The | listen to no offers of negotiation—a fact which is 
new municipality were indignant at the treachery of | sufficient evidence against the French and their ambge- 
their republican allies, from whom the inhabitants of | sador; for the death of the French general could not 
the mainland had suffered so much, and to tvhom they | be alleged as an act of treachery er of hostility to the 
had made heavy contributions. Bonaparte, unfeeling | French, since it took place during the suppression of 
and regardfess of everything except the object that he | an insurrection against the papal government. Berthier 
aimed at, after returning from Passeriano to Milan, at| was very unwilling to undertake the march against 
the close of 1797, simply informed Villetard, the} Rome, but he discharged his mission with as little 
French chargé d’affaires at Milan, that the French | severity as he could. He entered the eternal city, 
troops must quit Venice, and that the Austrians would | without meeting with any resistance, on the 15th of 
enter: and in reply to a letter of remonstrance from | February, 1798. The restoration of the Roman Re- 
Villetard as to part of his orders, he said, that the] public was proclaimed by the citizens assembled in the 
Venetians were not fit for liberty, but that they might | Campo Vaccino; and Rome had a Directory of seven 
defend themselves if they chose. members, whose secretary was a Frenchman, once 
The Pope was busily employed in raising the money | a curé of Versailles, an apostate, and one who voted 
which he had promised to pay; and the opulent|for the king’s death. Like hungry birds of prey, 
Roman families contributed largely towards the con-/| Jews and agents of the Directory followed the army to 
tributions. The French government was a pitiless} purchase, the plunder. Berthier soon left for Paris, 
creditor, and the demands for money were frequent and | and Masséna, who was greedy and unprincipled, suc- 
urgent, The French ambassador at Rome was Joseph | ceeded to the command. There was no murder, it is 
Bonaparte, the eldest brother of Napoleon, who had | said, but there was pillage without restraint; and the 
begun his career of fortune by marrying the daughter | chief robbers were the superior officers. They laid 
of a wealthy merchant of Marseille. The ambassador's | their hands on every thing that they could find: the 
palace at Rome was a centre for al] those whose heads | Vatican, the palaces, the villas, the churches were 
were exalted by revolutionary ideas; and besides other | rummaged. Pictures, statues, works of antient art, 
foreigners, there were many young Frenchmen now at| sacred vessels, and priestly vestments were seized. 
Rome, who came to study the arts, but were more| A flock of Republican vultures descended upon the 
occupied with propagating democracy. The papal | regenerated Roman capitol, and plundered to the tune 
government complained to the French ambassador of'| of the Marseillaise. The horse of Marcus Aurelius had 
the public preaching of revolutionary doctrines by his | the, tri-colour cockade fixed on his ears. 
countrymen; but the ambassador took no notice of} The pope, a venerable man of fourscore years, was 
the complaints. On the 28th of December, 1797, a| treated with studied indignity. All his private property 
number of armed Italians, headed, it is said, by some | was taken, even to his pontifical vestments. A Swiss 
Frenchmen, and wearing the tri-colour cockade, showed | Calvinist, who accompanied the army, named Haller, 
themselves in the streets. The ambassador did not| stripped the pope even of the rings of his fingers. His 
encourage this demonstration, which it was evident] pastoral staff wa taken from him, and sent to the 
would result in nothing. According to some accounts, 
the papal troops dispersed the insurgents, some of 
whom fled for refuge to the ambassador’s palace, but 
the gates aere not opened to them. The ambassador 
‘and general Duphot came out, and placed themselves 





















* I¢ seems impossible to ascertain the truth as to such 
events as these in the history of the French Revolution. 
The unfairness of the narrative of Thiers may be detected 
under his glozing phrases and his suppressions, 
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Directory. It was proposed to him to assume the 
tri-colour cockade, with the promise of a pension for 
life; but he refused both the cockade and the money. 
He was hurried from the Vatican on the 20th Febru- 
ary, in a dark and stormy night, and carried into 
Tuscany. In the midst of all his sufferings and ill 
health he preserved his firmness and his dignity. The 
Direetory required the duke of Tuscany to banish him 
from his states, and his refusal cost him his dukedom. 
The pope was finally taken through Parma, Placentia, 
and Turin, and thence, through Briancon to Grenoble, 
carried across the Alps in a litter, half dead. The 
sufferings and constancy of the aged pontiff revived 
the Catholic feelings of France; the young girls of 
Grenoble, clothed in white, went out to meet him, 
and strewed the way to the city with crowns of flowers. 
Valence was his resting-place, where he died in Au- 
gust, 1799.® 

The French army of Rome was in a miserable state. 
The pay of the soldiers and officers was in arrear, and 
the rich spoil, which some of the French historians 
consider as booty of war, ought to have been sold to 
pay the army; but the soldiers and inferior officers 
got nothing, and the prey was the profit of a few. 
There was a mutiny against Masséna, and some of the 
officers, who met in a church, declared that they would 
not servé under him. The tower classes, who had 
taken little part in the Revolution, were disposed to 
rise upon the French, and Masséna led his troops out 
of Rome, after putting a garrison in the castle of St. 
Angelo. The Directory recalled the man of pillage, 
and sent four commissioners, one of whom was Monge, 
to organize the revived Republic. Masséna was 
ashamed of himself, and justly feared that he should 
be punished. He wrote to Bonaparte, saying, ‘* What 
will become of me, my general? I have recourse to 
your kindness; an embassy would save me the un- 
pleasantness of returning to France for some time. | 
have nothing to reproach myself with: but public 
opinion——-" These hypocritical professions are cha- 
racteristic of the French Revolution. 

A group gf Republics,t among the ancient govern- 
ments of Europe, fenced in by mountains, rivers, and 
lakes, had hitherto felt little of the violence of the 
Revolution, though one of them, Geneva, from its 
proximity to France, had been in danger (1792). 
The Swiss had cause of complaint in the early years 
of the Revolution, but there were many reasons for 
keeping quiet: and when the war broke out in 1792, 
between France, Prussia, and Austria, the cantons 
declared themselves neutral. The French had infringed 
the neutrality of Switzerland, by taking possession of 
the bishopric of Bale, for the bishop was an ally of 
some of the Swiss cantons, and under the protection of 
the confederation. French revolutionary ideas made 
their way into Switzerland, and there were agents 
ready to prepagote them. In 1794, Geneva had its 


* Poujoulat, 'ii., 294, &e. 
{ Vieussoux's ‘ History of Switzerland,’ Perigd vi. 
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reign of terror, like that.of France; but in the fol- 
lowing year the old constitution was re-established, 
and the citizenship was given to all the natives of the 
canton. After the 18th Fructider, 1797, the Direc- 
tory, having got rid of Barthélemy, who was liked by 
the Swiss, and was well disposed towards them, turned 
their eyes upon Switzerland. The invasion of Swit- 
zerland was a project of Rewbell, who was prompted 
by Bonaparte. The motives were, some supposed 
military advantages in the possession of Switzerland, 
but the deposits.of money known to exist at Bern, 
Ziirich, and other Swiss towns, was the temptation.* 
A pretext for entering Switzerland was found in the 
relation of the Pays de Vaud to the canton of Bern, of 
which Vaud was a subject; and near the close of 1797 
the Directory took up the petition of some emigrants 
from Vaud, who were at Paris, and signified their 
intention to protect them in the maintenance or reco- 
very of their rights, by virtue of certain antient treaties. 
French troops also advanced to the frontiers of Vaud, 
while another body of French occupied Bienne and 
Neuville, close to the frontier of Bern. A message 
from the Directory commanded the government of Bern 
to send away Wickham, the English minister, who, to 
prevent all further trouble on this head, withdrew to 
Frankfort. This only made the Directory more inso- 
lent, and one demand came after another. Switzerland 
had already experienced what the French might do; 
for Bonaparte, before he left Italy, separated the Val- 
teline, Chiavenna, and Bormio from the Grisons, on 
which canton they were dependent, and attached them 
to his new Cisalpine Republic. The French had an 
agent at Bale, one Mengaud, a relation of Rewbell, who 
was employed in disseminating republican notions 
according to the French pattern. The diet of the con- 
federation was sitting at Aarau, in January, 1798, when 
the members swore, each in the name of his canton, to 
maintain their alliances, and to protect one another ; 
but they separated without taking any measures to 
meet the approaching storm. Many of the deputies 
soon after assembled in Bern, and the force of the con- 
federation, amounting to 26,000 men, was ordered out. 
But the French had already revolutionized the Pays de 
Vaud, from which General Ménard, with 15,000 men 
from the army of Italy, had driven away the authorities 
of Bern. He established a provisional government at 
Lausanne, which he pretended was done with the ap- 
probation of the people, though it is certain that a very 
smal] minority were in favour of the change. The 
irresolution of the authorities of Bern hastened their 
ruin: they made apologies and explanations to the 
French Directory. They also appointed a commission 
to draw up a plan of a new constitution, the basis of 
which was to be equal rights to all. Many other of the 
town cantons followed the example of Bern. But the 


* Thiers ridicules the notion. Perhaps the direct object 
was to revolutionize Switzerland, but the object was to raise 
money too, at least to fecd part of the army at the expense 
of other people: money was sent to Paris also. 
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French were not satisfied with this; they wanted a 
general revolution in Switzerland,—the establishment 
of a republic, one and indivisible. The whole country 
was in a state of ferment. Ménard was succeeded in 
the command in Switzerland by General Brune, who 
arrived at Lausanne in February, 1798. Brune was a 
man of courage, but he was also a man of duplicity and 
cunning. He had passed through various fortunes: 
first of all a compositor in a printing-office, he had 
been a journalist on the monarchical side, a Jacobin, a 
friend of Danton, an officer under Dumouriez in Bel- 
gium, a terrorist, a protégé of Barras, and a general of 
division in Italy. He was peculiarly fitted for a mis- 
sion which required craft and dissimulation: he par- 
leyed, and affected to negotiate; he said that he had 
no object but to secure the happiness of Switzerland 
by a better political organization. The Bernese troops 
were commanded by D’Erlach, a brave officer, but his 
movements and the ardour of his troops were paralyzed 
by the irresolution of the government of Bern; and 
the French emissaries sowed disaffection among the 
Swiss soldiers by making them believe that their 
government was going to sell them. Brune was only 
seeking to gain time, and when his force was raised to 
45,000 men® he showed his hostile intentions. At the 
beginning of March he attacked Freiburg, and the 
Bernese who were posted at this place fell back on the 
frontiers of their own canton. On the 5th of March 
Brune attacked the Swiss under General Graffenried, 
at Laupen, on the Saane, between Freiburg and Bern, 
but he was driven back. D'Erlach, however, was 
defeated by a French division under Schauenberg at 
Frauenbrunnen ; and the Swiss troops were finally col- 
lected close to Bern. A bloody battle was fought 
before the city, in which women and peasants, mingled 
in the ranks, made a desperate but unavailing resist- 
ance against the French artillery and cavalry. Bern 
surrendered, and all the gold and silver in the treasury, 
to the amount of thirty millions of francs, was seized 
by Brune;* he took off all the cannon, arms, and 
ammunition, which was sent to France. Some of the 
guns were sent to Toulon, and were used by Bonaparte 
in his Egyptian expedition. Brune, who is said to 
have filled his own pockets with the plunder of Bern, 
was rewarded by being promoted to the command o: 
the army of Italy, and Schauenberg remained in com- 
mand in Switzerland. A fresh agent, Le Carlier, 
a former member of the Convention, was sent to 
Switzerland by the Directory, who began with im- 
posing a heavy contribution on Freiburg and Bern. 
Zirich had no quarrel with the French, and it changed 
its constitution; but this did not save it from a visit 
and a contribution. A vigorous resistance was made 
to tbe French in the mountain cantons of Schwyz, 


* «Tt was only eight millions,” says Thiers: ‘ the French 
seized the funds of the government, which is the ordinary 
consequence, and the least disputed consequence of the law 
of war.” He explains in his own way how the quarrel arose : 
“it was ine Switzerland that all plots devised against the 
French Republic had been formed.” 
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Uri, Glaris, and Zug, and the French Jost. several 
thousand men. But. courage was overpowered ' by 
numbers, and the -braye mountaineers were compelled 
to submit. Before the end of July, a new constitution 
for the Helvetic Republic was proclaimed at Aarau, 
which comprised al] Switzerland except the Grisons, 
whu were too near the Austrian territory to be com- 
pelled to join it. They were invited, but they declined 
the invitation. In October there was a,.Freneh envoy 
at Chur, the capital of the Grisons,.whe was endeayour- 
ing to teach the people the true republican doctrine, and 
a French division was ready to enter the country as soon. 
as all was ready for them. But the Grisons called in 
the Austrians, whose troops came and wintered in the 
country. 

Holland was distracted by various parties, eon 
stitutionalists, Orangists or favourers of the Stadt- 
holder, federalists or partisans of the old provincial 
divisions, and furious Jacobins. The national assembly 
had been unable to frame a constitution, and General 
Joubert, who had commanded under Bonaparte in 
Italy, and Delacroix, former minister for foreign affairs, 
were sent to help them. Joubert commanded the army 
of Holland. Some deputies, who had protested against 
the acts of the Assembly, met at an hotel (22nd of 
January, 1798), and there, with the aid of the French 
troops, they performed the 18th Fructidor ovér again. 
They excluded some members from the assembly, im- 
prisoned others, and formed the assembly into a kind 
of convention. In a few days a constitution like that 
of France was framed and set in motion. There was 
a Directory, and a legislative body, which seemed at 
this time to be considered the perfection of political 
organization. ‘ 

France was now surrounded by a number of repub- 
lics, whose movements, like those of satellites, were to 
be subservient to the bright planet, which was the 
centre. On the north was the Batavian republic, 
bordering on Belgium, now a part of France; on the 
south-east the Helvetic Republic; along the Riviera, 
and planted on the sea, was the Ligurian Republie, 
once the republic of Genoa; and the Cisglpine, which 
Bonaparte had constructed in Italy. The Roman 
states, too, had been regenerated: the Roman Republic 
was revived and pillaged at the same time, Venice 
was extinct. 

The interior of France had never been tranquil since 
the 18th of Fructidor. There were insurrections in 
the department of Gard, at Carpentras, and at Tarascon; 
robbery and assassination were not uncommon. On 
the 4th Pluviose the Directory, upon a report of the 
minister of general police, declared Lyon and the three 
suburbs of La Croix-Rousse, Guillotiére, and Vaise in 
a state of siege. This measure was founded on the 
allegation, among others, of leaders of the cotnpanies 
of Jesus and of the Sun, assassins of the south, 
deserters, and robbers, having found shelter in Lyon. 
and its suburbs. Many other communes were declared 
in a state of siege for like reasona, The Directory 
suppressed every,journal that displeased them, whether 
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it was a royalist journal or not; two-and-twenty is 
stated ae the number which was suppressed. The 
Ditectory at first allowed the clubs a show of liberty, 
but when they discovered that the opinion of the clubs 
Was against them, they shut wp those where the mem- 
bers spoke too freely, but they did not venture to 
clése all, The elections for the year VI. were very 
tumultuous; many of the electoral colleges split, and 
each part named deputies. The Directorials were 
alarmed. The republicans placed their hopes on the 
atrival of the new members to the legislative body. On 
18th Floréal, the Directory sent a message to the Five 
Hundred, which began in these terms: “ You have 


l or the coup-d’état of 22nd of Floréal. 
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figured in all the movements, and joined in all the 
plots. Bailleul, who did the work of the Directory in 
the Five Hundred, made a report, in the name of the 
Five, on the measures to be taken with respect to the 
elections of the year VI., a great number of which it 
was proposed to annull; and the proposal of the com- 
mittee of Five was adopted, article by article. The 
antients confirmed the measure of the Five Hundred 
on the 22nd of Floréal, whence it was called the law, 
Francois de 
Neufchiteau retired from the Directory, and was re-« 
placed by Treilhard, who was one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries at Rastadt. Jean Debry took Treilhard’s place 


requested the Directory to inform you of the circum- | at Rastadt. 


stances which have accompanied the elections of the 
year VI., and to inform you of the plans which the 


anarchists have adopted to make themselves masters of 
them.” The anarchists were described to be the men | Tye elections made at 





* The project of the commission is printed in the * Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxxvii., 488. It was a very arbitrary proceeding. 
Paris by a minority sitting at the 


who, on the 8th of Thermidor, were the agents of | Institut were declared valid, and those made by a majority 
Robespierre, and who, since the 9th of Thermidor, had | sitting at the Oratoire were declared null. 





CHAPTER LXII, : 


Bonaparte was at Paris, with nothing to do, a 
position which, to his restless spirit, was intolerable, 
and a cause of anxicty to the Directory, who feared 
him. An invasion of England was talked of, and 
Bonaparte was appointed to the command of the army 
of England. In February, 1798, he made a rapid 
inspection of the coast from Boulogne to Antwerp, and 
then returned to Paris. He had at that time no 
serious thoughts of invading England, which was an 
enterprise that promised more danger than glory. He 
had long had another favourite scheme, the occupation 
of Egypt, and had written about it to the Directory 
when he was in Italy. Talleyrand approved of it; 
and early ino1798 the Directory gave Bonaparte full 
powers for preparing the expedition. The conquest 
of Egypt suited Bonaparte’s taste; it was an antient 
land, a country of the east, full of historical recol- 
lections, the key of the Red Sea, the high road to 
India, which it would open to the French. The expe- 
dition was kept a great secret. Bonaparte recruited 
all that would serve his purpose, officers, soldiers, 
artists, men of letters, mathematicians, naturalists. 
He took general Menou with him, as if to show his 
contempt of the Directory, who had disgraced him, on 
account of the affair of the 18th Vendémiaire. Kléber, 
who detested Bonaparte, accepted a command under 
him, ‘t6 see,” as he said in his coarse way, ‘ what the 
little blackguard had in his belly.” He sailed from 
Toulon on the-39th of May, with thirteen vessels of 
the line, numerous frigates and corvettes, and four 
hundred transports,—in all, near five hundred sail 
whitened the ocean. The heights about Toulon and 
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the shores were covered with spectators, and re- 
sounded with the shouts of the army and the sound 
of cannon.* Admiral Brueys commanded the fleet, 
which got safe out of Toulon, as the English block- 
ading squadron had been blown away. It carried 
above 40,000 men, besides sailors, and a number of 
savants, whose names have become illustrious in Eu- 
rope.t On the 9th of June, Bonaparte’s fleet appeared 
before Malta, which the French designed to seize; and 
Bonaparte, who never scrupled to avail himself of 
intrigue, had already, by an agent, prepared the knights 
of Malta to surrender. La Valletta and the forts, with 
all the formidable artillery and the ammunition, were 
given up to the French; and the Order made over the 
sovereignty of the island and of Gozo to the French 
Republic. They had the means of making resistance 
at least till the arrival of Nelson’s fleet, which was 
looking after the French. 

Nelson, who suspected that the expedition was des- 
tined for Egypt, reached the coast before the French, 
but not finding them there, he sailed away. It is said 
that the two flects actually crossed on the night of the 
22nd of June, during hazy weather. So narrowly did 
the whole French armament escape destruction. Bona- 
parte reached Egypt on the Ist of July, and landing 
his troops, attacked Alexandria. Yet the sultan was 
at peace with France, and there was a French chargé- 
d'affaires at Constantinople, and a Turkish ambassador 


* Compare the departure of the ill-fated Athenian expe- 
dition to Sicily. (Thucydides, vi., 30, &e.) . 
tT There is a list of the savants in Poujoulat, ii., p. 311. 
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at Paris. Alexandria was taken by assault. Bona- 
parte told the people that he was come to release them 
from the tyranny of the Mamlooks, who, under their 
beys, were the real governors and oppressors of the 
country, of which the sultan was the nominal lord. 
The Mamlooks formed a numerous und formidable 
body of cavalry, equipped in splendid style. Kéber, 
who was wounded at the assault of Alexandria, was 
left there with 8,000 men; Menou occupied Rosetta. 
The main body of the army marched towards Cairo, 
the’capital of Egvpt, above one hundred miles distant 
from Alexandria. Their course was through Da- 
manhour, to the west bank of the Nile; and a flotilla 
from Rosetta ascended the river. The soldiers had 
expected to find in Egypt the promised land, but they 
came at a season when all was bare and desolate. To 
their right was the still and silent desert, without 
trees, without verdure, without water. Before them 
lay a dreary flat, parched with a burning sun; they 
marched beneath a cloudless sky, from which not a 
drop of rain descended. On the left was the dull 
yellow stream of the Nile. It was a ‘gountry of 
ruins, and nature herself seemed to be dead. The 
army was flispirited and mutinous, and it required all 
the enthusiasm and arts of the commander-in-chief to 
keep up the drooping courage of his officers and his 
men. At Rahmanieh, on the Nile, the army found the 
flotilla; and on the 13th of July the French came in 
sight of the Mamlook cavalry at Chebreis, commanded 
by Mourad-Bey. The Mamlooks despised the French 
infantry: they thought that they should sweep from 
the earth these little men, whose arms were only the 
musket and the bayonet. The French formed in 
squares, with their artillery at the angles, and the 
Mamlooks fell upon them with the fury of a tempest. 
But the terrible discharge of fire-arms, and the serried 
front of steel, taught them that they had a new kind of 
enemy to contend with; they retreated before these 
living fortresses, leaving several hundred dead on the 
field, and a rich booty for the conquerors. A dead 
Mamlook was a prize, for he was richly caparisoned, 
and he carried his money at his belt. On the 21st of 
July the army was in sight of the great pyramids of 
Jizeh. On the west bank of the Nile, and opposite to 
Cairo, at a place called Embabeh, Mourad-Bey had 
formed an entrenched camp, constructed with no skill. 
A large flotilla and a frigate protected the enemy's 
camp on the river-side. Twelve thousand Mamlooks, 
all well mounted, formed the centre; and the left, 
consisting of 8,000 mounted Bedouins, rested under 
the platform on which the pyramids stand. ‘ Soldiers,” 
said Bonaparte, pointing to the pyramids, “‘ forty cen- 
turies look down upon you.” Before the French, on 
the other side of the river, were the minarets of Cairo, 
the wealthy entrepét which promised them a rich 
reward after their painful march. Mourad-Bey and 
his Mamlooks came like lightning on the French, and 
fell upon the square commanded by Desaix. They 
were received by musketry and grape; and after a 
fruitless attempt to break this square, they fell on that 
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commanded by Regnier; but all their courage and 
impetuosity were wnavailing agaitist the discipline of 
the Franks. The defeat of the Mamlooks secured the 
victory; the camp was stormed, and the men driven 
into the river. Many hundreds of the brave Mamlooks 
were killed, and more were drowned in the Nile, For 
severa] days after the battle, the French soldiers were 
fishing up the dead bodies, in order to strip them. 
Mourad-Bey fled into Upper Egypt, whither he was 
followed by the division under general Desaix. Ibra~ 
him-Bey, who watched the battle from the other side 
of the river, fled towards Syria. Mourad«Bey set fire 
to his flotilla on the river, and a rich booty was thus 
lost to the French. 

The day after the battle Bonaparte crossed the river 
and entered Cairo (25th of July). He affected to treat 
the natives with great clemency; he told them that he 
came to deliver them from the oppression of the Mam- 
looks. ‘‘ Fear not,” he said, ‘‘ for your families, your 
houses, and your property, and above all for the reli- 
gion of the Prophet, to which I am a friend.” He 
formed a divan of the sheiks and ulemas in order to 
organise the administration, The army found rest and 
abundance in the great city of Cairo, and conducted 
themselves tolerably well. The Arabs admired the 
wonderful general whose fire had dispersed the invin- 
cible cavalry of Egypt, and thanks were given in the 
mosques for their deliverers who had come from the 
west. But the rejoicings of the French were inter- 
rupted by an unexpected calamity. Admirable Brueys, 
not being able, or not venturing, to take his fleet into 
the neglected harbour of Alexandria, had moored it 
in the Bay of Aboukir, where Nelson attacked Brueys 
on the Ist of August. After a terrible conflict, the 
admiral’s ship, the Orient, exploded, and Brueys and 
his men were blown into the air: eight vessels struck, 
two made their escape, and of two others which went 
aground, one was burnt and the other was taken. The 
carnage was tremendous: the French probably lost 
two thousand men, and their fleet was destroyed and 
dispersed. Bonaparte, with his usual want of gene- 
rosity and disregard to truth, threw all ¢:he blame on 
Brueys, and he affirmed that he had given him orders 
to sail for Corfu, but there is good reason for dis- 
believing his statement. Bonaparte was not discour- 
aged by the Joss: ‘“‘ We must,” he said, “do great 
things; we will do them: we must found an empire ; 
we will found it.” The French fortified Jizeh, and 
repaired the citade] of Cairo. The Institut of Egypt 
was formed, and established at one of the palaces of 
Cairo. The savants, who accompanied Bonaparte, 
explored the antiquities of Egypt, measured the pyra- 
mids, and made drawings of the wonderful monuments 
of the country. , The soil, the climate, the natural 
products, the zoology, were carefully examined; and 
thus was laid the foundation of the great work on 
Egypt, which, whatever may be its imperfections and 
errors, is a lasting monument of the French occupation 
of Egypt. 

The Christians of Egypt expected the favour of 
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Bonaparte ; they thought it waa a Christian army and 
a Christian general that had overthrown the followers 
of Mohammed. But Bonaparte knew that he could not 
maintaia tranquillity ia Egypt without maintaining the 
religion of the country, and he paid his respects to the 
muftis and imans. He professed his admiration of their 
faith and their prophet: he even talked of becoming a 
Mussuiman, whieh he certainly never intended; but 
Generdl Menou embraced the faith of Mohammed. 
Menou was s weak man, who thought that one religion 
was as good as another, and that as a Mussulman his 
administrative business would be easier. The season 
fur the rising of the Nile was come, and Bonaparte 
accompanied the Mussulman priests to the Nilometer 
in the isle of Roudah, near Cairo. But the good under- 
standing of the French general and of the natives was 
interrupted by the news that the Sultan had declared 
war against Franee. Bonaparte had kept up the delu- 
sion of his being a friend of the Sultan by allowing the 
Turkish flag to wave by the side of the French flag, 
but the declaration of war was a proof that he had 
been lying to the Egyptians. On the 21st of October 
an insurrection broke out in Cairo, in which some 
Frenchmen were killed ; but the rising was put down 
in a few days, not without a great massacre of the 
Mussulmans; and many who were taken prisoners 
were beheaded, and their bodiés thrown in sacks into 
the Nile. 

Jezzar, as he was called, the pasha of Acre, received 
the sultan’s orders to commence hostilities against the 
French, and he seized El Arish, on the frontiers of 
Egypt. In February, 1799, Bonaparte, with about 
12,000 men, marched upon El Arish, which sur- 
rendered ; on the 25th of February he took Gaza in 
Syria, and early in March, Jaffa was stormed. The 
garrison of Jaffa, to the number of three thousand 
men, were made prisoners, and the French did not 
know what to do with them. To have turned them 
loose unarmed would not have been any great risk to 
the French, but it was decided in a council of war that 
they should all be shot. They were led to a sandhill 
near the seayand despatched with the musket and the 
bayonet. Bonaparte had written to the Pasha of Acre, 
to ask him to become his friend, but the Pasha shut 
himself up in his fortifications, where he was strength- 
ened by Sir Sidney Smith and two English ships of 
war, which were anchored in the gulf of Acre. On 
the 18th of March the French commenced the siege 
of Acre without any heavy artillery; the place was 
well defended, and every assault thinned the numbers 
of the besiegers. An army from Damascus crossed 
the Jordan to relieve Acre, and in the plain of Es- 
draelon, between mounts Hermon and Tabor, Kléber, 
with a small force, had to resist the attack of 30,000 
Mussulmans, against whom he bravely maintained his 
ground till Bonaparte and Murat came to his assist- 
ance, and the enemy was completely routed. Bonaparte 
passed the night at the convent of Nazareth (18th of 
April,) and was present at the celebration of a Te 
Deum in the church of Nazareth. 
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The French had made repeated attempts to storm 
Acre, and had sustained ,great loss: there was no 
prospect of taking the place, for it had received re- 
inforcements, and a Turkish fleet was conveying troops 
to Egypt, which was in a disturbed state. Bonaparte 
retreated from Acre on the night of the 21st of May. 
He fired all the country in his rear; the path of the 
retreating army was a scene of desolation. He had 
not horses enough to carry all the sick and wounded, 
and those who were unable to walk dropped one by one 
on the way. The convent of Carmel had been made 
into an hospital, and the sick, on hearing that their 
comrades were going to leave them, attempted to 
follow. They fell exhausted in the solitudes of Carmel, 
and the monks of St. Elias buried them in a cavern, 
which still contains the bones of these unfortunate 
soldiers. When the army reached Jaffa, there were 
many who were suffering under the plague, and it was 
impussible to remove them. Bonaparte remarked that 
it would be better tu give them opium, to put them 
out of their misery, to which the physician Desgenettes 
replied that his business was to cure, and not to kill. 
The suggestion of Bonaparte may be the sole founda- 
tion of the story that poison was given to the sick 
soldiers; but many of those who were with the army 
believed that they were poisoned. At St. Helena he 
spoke of only about eleven sick at Jaffa; but his recol- 
lection cannot be trusted, nor his veracity. A recent 
French writer, who has travelled in Palestine, does not 
doubt the fact of the poisoning, and he makes the 
number of sick and wounded who were poisoned be- 
tween three and four hundred.* Bonaparte lost about 
four thousand men in his Syrian expedition. 

He entered Cairo as a victorious general. His 
exploits were raagnified in his own proclamation : he 
spoke of his great victories, and said that he had de- 
stroyed Acre. His system of deception and falsehood 
served him for a time; but hypocrisy and falsehood 
were a bad foundation on which to rely for the regene- 
ration of a country. On the 12th of July a Turkish 
fleet, accompanied by Sir Sidney Smith, anchored in 
the roads of Aboukir, and landed an army, variously 
estimated In number; some authorities make it as 
much as eighteen thousand. Bonaparte hurried from 
Cairo to Alexandria, and fell upon the Turks (25th of 
July), with al] the force that he could collect. Murat, 
who commanded the French cavalry and received a 
wound, chiefly contributed to the victory. The Turks, 
who escaped the fire and sabres of the French, were 
driven into the sea, which was covered with their 
turbans. Several thousands perished in the waves; 
the artillery and baggage were the booty of the French. 

Bonaparte received some files of papers, through a 
flag of truce, from Smith, which informed him of the 
distracted state of France and the reverses of the 
French arms. His brothers, Joseph and Lucien, who 
were members of the Council of Five Hundred, wrote 
to urge him to come home, It is said, however, that 


I 


* Poujoulat, ‘ Histoire de la Rév. Frangaise,’ ij., 362. 
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le set out before receiving any communication from 
them, though Joseph’s letter was sent by a special 
messenger.* After making his arrangements at Cairo, 
and giving instructions to Kléber, whom he left in 
command, he embarked at Alexandria on the 24th of 
August, with Berthier, Lannes, Murat, Andréossy, 
Marmont, Berthollet, and Monge. There were two 
frigates and two smaller vessels, which admiral Gant- 
heaume had got ready by his orders; and they all set 
sail without being seen by the English cruisers, which 
were driven off the coast by the wind. Bonaparte. 
trusted to his fortune, and believed that his destiny 
was not yet accomplished. He had several narrow 


© ‘Hist Parl.,’? xxxviii., 264. The editors believe that 
Bonaparte was summoned home by the Directory; but the 
fact is doubtful. ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxviti., 159. 
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escapes during his Egyptian and Syrian campaign. 
He said to Menou shortly before he set sail, “ I shall 
reach Paris, I will drive away this crowd of advecates, 
who insult me, and are incapable of governing, 1 will 
place myself at the head of the government, I will 
rally al] parties, I will re-establish the Italian Republic, 
and I will consolidate this magnificent colony.” His 
studies on the voyage were the Bible and the Koran. 
He landed at Fréjus on the 9th of October, 1799, and, 
in spite of the Quarantine Laws, a number of people, 
impatient to see him, came on board the vessels. He 
landed immediately ; the telegraph forwarded the news 
of his arrival, and he hurried to Paris, amidst the 
rejoicings of all the towns which he passed through. 
On the 16th of October he was in his house in the 
Rue Chantereine. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 


THK EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE., 


e 


Tuoven many of the newly-elected deputies for the 
year VI. had been declared to be exeluded from the 
Legislative body by the measure of the 22nd of Flo- 
réal, it had not been completely carried into effect, 
and the Directory did not secure a majority in the 
council of Five Ilundred. The finances, as usual, were 
the great difficulty. The Directory, on the 1st of 
Messidor, demanded 600 millions for the expenses of 
the year VII., and sent in an account of the expendi- 
ture for the year VI.; but an examination of the 
accounts showed there had been great mismanagement 
and dilapidation, and the exposure of this mal-admini- 
stration by the reports of the committees caused a 
general burst of indignation. One of the reports (2nd 
of Fructidor in the year VI.) affirmed, that ‘‘ there was 
no part of the public administration which immorality 
and corruption had not reached.” The plan of a mili- 
tary conscription was decreed upon the report of Gene- 
ra] Jourdan, and it was calculated that it would place 
a million of men at the disposal of the executive : | 
every man between the ages of twenty and twenty-five | 
was liable to. the conscription. “The Five Hundred, | 
having little to do, made an attempt to enforce the 
observance of the new Kalendar by coercive measures. 
The people still observed the Sunday ; and the Catholic 
worship, which was kept up in many churches, con- 
tributed to the maintenance of this ancient usage. 
It was proposed to forbid all work on the Décadis. 
Lucien Bonaparte resolutely opposed the intolerance 
of the Five Hundred, and the proposed measures were 
not carried. There was no freedom of the press, for 
the dread of being suppressed acted as a censorship of 
the press, and the journals said nothing which might 
displease the Directory. On the 29th of Fructidor a 
" measure was carried for establishing an octroi at Paris. | 


There was a general indignation against the higher 
classes,—that is, the ich at this period;‘a class of 
men who had made their fortunes by shameful means, 
by speculating on the national property, and in assig- 
nats, and by government contracts. Fouché, accord- 
ing to his own statement, laid the foundation of his 
great fortune by entering on this last branch of traffic 
under the patronage of Barras.* What was got by 
fraud was spent in dissolute living; and the period of 
the Directory is almost unrivalled in the annals of 
licentiousness. The rich class adopted everything that 
was odious and ridiculous in the antient rézieme, and 
added something of their own grossness to it. The 
women in the fashionable saloons went half-naked, 
hardly veiled by a thin dress of gauze. Some of them, 
ventured into public in this dress, but they were hissed 
and hooted. The physicians attempted to prove that 
it was dangerous for their health, for this seemed to be 
the only argument to convince those who could not 
listen to reasons of decency. The fashion, however, 
lasted during the reign of the Directory.t 

The Directory, notwithstanding the loose morality 

* So he says in the ‘ Mémoires’ which are attributed to 
him (1, 32). The authenticity of these Mémoires has been 
disputed ; but the internal evidence is in favour of the mate- 
rials bemg Fouché's genuine work. A knave can harily 
conceal himself. 

+ Songs were made on the occasion. One of them, which 
consists of seven stanzas, ends thus: 

‘Grace a la mode, 
On n‘a rien de caché, 
On na rien de caché, 
Ah! que c'est commode! 
On n’a rien de caché: 
J en suis faché.’ 
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which the example of Barras encouraged, had still 
some reputation for politicdl ability. The establish- 
ment of peace, the re-appearance of specie, and good 
harvests, made the people more contented; and for all 
these things they gave the Directory credit, though in 
truth they had done nothing; and their imbecility and 
total want of principle were soon apparent to every- 
body. The occupation of Switzerland was accom- 
panied with violence and plunder. Instead of attaching 
the new republic by moderation and justice, the Swiss 
were maltreated, robbed, and disgusted. A new agent 
to Switzerland, named Rapinat, a brother-in-law of 
Rewbell, was a merciless spoiler and tyrant; he was 
so bad, that even the Directory could not support him, 
and he was recalled.® 

The negotiations at Rastadt went on slowly during 
1798, and it was well known that they would end in 
nothing. The French were restless, and ready to 
interfere anywhere; and Austria only preserved the 
appearance of peace, for the emperor was treating with 
Russia and England, and recruiting his armies. The 
Cisalpine republic was in a state of anarchy. The 
Directory sent an agent, named Trouvé, to settle 
affairs, which he did in a manner; but he was replaced 
at Milan by another man, who now begins to make a 
figure—a former Jacobin, a merciless shedder of blood, 
a low vile flatterer of Barras, whdé had first put him in 
the way of growing rich, and now put him in the way 
of honour—Joseph Fouché. The Directory shortly 
after recalled Brune, and sent general Joubert to take 
his place. Fouché himself was recalled in a few days 
after his arrival at Milan ;+ and the Cisalpine republic 
for the present was settled according to Trouvé’s 
arrangement. 

Another attempt was made on Ireland by the Direc- 
tory, who sent general Humbert, who landed on the 
22nd August, 1798, with fifteen hundred men. The 
French relied on the country rising in their favour, and 
it was intended to send a reinforcement to Humbert, 
but it never came, and the French general, with his 
small force, was beaten and made prisoner by Lord 
Cornwallis (8tle September). This miserable system 
of petty debarkations was not confined to the French ; 
the English made a like attempt at Ostend, with the 
same ignominious result. 

In the south of Italy the court of Naples was stirred 
to activity by the passions of a woman, the queen of 
Naples; and the king was induced by her to order an 
invasion of the Roman States, for the purpose of 
driving out the French. General Mack set out with 
forty or fifty thousand Neapolitans, and entered the 
Roman States, without any deolaration of war being 
made, General Championnet, who had not sufficient 


* Songs were the fashion of the day. Tht following verses 
appeared in 9 journal at the time: 
‘Un pauvre Suisse qu'on ruine, 
Demendait qu'on décidat, 
Si Rapinat vient de repine, 
‘Ou rapine de Rapinat.’ 
¢ Seo his ‘ Mémoires,’ i., 45. ° 
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force to resist the invasion, evacuated Rome, after 
leaving a garrison in the castle of St. Angelo; and he 
retired to a position on the Tiber between Civita Cas 
tellane and Civiti Ducale. Mack entered Rome on 
the 29th of November, 1798, with the king of Naples ; 
and the pope was invited to come and resume poa- 
session of his authority. Mack advanced from Home 
upon the French position, and attacked it without 
success; and after losing a great part of his men in 
several actions, he retreated to Rome, and thence ta 
the foot of the Alban hills; and general Championnet 
entered Rome again. Mack, with his army totally 
disorganized, fell back upon the line of the Voltorno, 
and placed his best troops in front of Capua. The 
king’s hasty return to Naples, and the reverses of the 
army, caused an insurrection; and in the midst of the 
confusion the king and the court, with their jewels and 
their money, made their escape to Sicily (31st of De- 
cember, 1798), in Nelson’s fleet, which was in the bay 
of Naples. Championnet experienced a check from 
Mack before Capua, but being reinforced by the arrival 
of all his troops, he was enabled to impose his own 
terms, by which Mack avreed to give up a large portion 
of the kingdom of Naples, and to pay eight millions 
of money (11th January, 1798). The news of the 
capitulation, and the sight of the French commissioner, 
who came for the moncy, roused the Neapolitans to 
fury, and the capital fell into the hands of the lazza- 
roni, who chose the prince of Moliterna for their 
leader. Mack’s army also mutinicd, and the unfortu- 
nate general fled for refuge to the French camp. As 
the terms of the capitulation could not be executed, 


; owing to the resistance of the Neapolitans, Cham- 


plonnet advanced upon Naples, which he got pos- 
session of after a bloody and desperate resistance from 
the lazzaroni. As a matter of course, a republic was 
proclaimed, and the kingdom of Naples became the 
Parthenopean republic, after Parthenope, an antient 
Greek name for Naples. As soon as Championnet 
had tranquillized Naples, the agents of the Directory 
were there to look after the booty. Championnet 
drove them away, and the Directory superseded him 
by Macdonald, and summoned him to Paris. 

Joubert had seized the citadel of Turin, and gar- 
nished it with artillery from the arsenals of Piedmont, 
There was a republican party in Piedmont, which was 
encouraged by the French; but its success was not 
rapid enough for the views of the French government ; 
and the king of Sardinia received orders to quit his 
continental territories. He signed his abdication on 
the 9th of December, 1798, and retired to the island 
of Sardinia. Two Italian kings were thus driven from 
the soil of Italy, and compelled to be content each 
with an island. Such measures on the part of the 
French rendered a war inevitable, and Austria was prea 
paring for it. In the beginning of 1798, France had 
only formed three republics, a Batavian, a Cisalpine, 
and a Ligurian: at the end of the year she had fermed 


three more, an Helvetic, a Roman, and a Parthee 


Piedmont wag not made into: a 
EE 


nopean republic. 
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republic, but it was placed provisionally under French 
administration. 

On the Ist of March, 1799, Bernadotte and Jourdan 
crossed the Rhine with their armies, though the cun- 
gress of Rastadt was still sitting; and about the middle 
of the month the Councils received a message from the 
Directory,* which informed them of the reasons of the 
hostile movements of the French armics, and proposed 
to declare war against the emperor, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and against the grand duke of Tuscany. 
The finances were in a miserable state ; the taxes did 
not bring in what was expected, and the deficit was 
continually increasing. The Five [lundred twice voted 
for a tax on salt, an oppressive and odious tax, but 
the Antients twice refused it. The new elections were 
going on; and in spite of the proclamations of the 
Directors, and articles which they caused to be inserted 
in the journals against royalists and anarchists, a great 
many independent men were elected. The Directory 
gained few friends by the new elections, and the re- 
verses of the French arms destroyed the opinion of their 
political ability. Jourdan had crossed the Rhine ; and 
the archduke Charles the Lech (the 8rd of March). 
Masséna was in the country of the Grisons on the 6th 
of March, and in a few days was master of the course 
of the Rhine from the high valleys to its entrance into 
the lake of Constanz ; he took several pieces of cannon, 
and made some thousands of prisoners. The Councils 
agreed to the declaration of war on the 12th of March, 
which was forwarded to Jourdan, with orders to attack 
the enemy. Jourdan advanced by the defiles of the 
Black Forest between the Danube and the lake of 
Constanz, and he extended his right to the lake with 
the view of communicating with Masséna. On the 
22nd of March he was attacked by the archduke 
Charles at Pfiillendorf, and compelled to fall back ; 
and on the 25th he was defeated at Stockach near the 
lake, and retired to the defiles of the Black Forest. 
Leaving the army in command of one of his staff, he 
hastened to Paris to complain that they had given him 
an army which had been crushed by superior numbers. 
The day after the battle of Stockach, hostilities recom- 
menced in Italy between the Austrians and the French, 
under Schérer, who was defeated near Magnano on the 
Adige, on the 5th of April. 
and thence to the Adda (12th of April), completely 
disheartened. Jourdan’s army also fell back in alarm 
upon the Rhine. Masséna, with the usual obstinacy of 
his character, maintained his position in Switzerland. 

The Congress stil] sat at Rastadt, for war had not 
been proclaimed against the Germanic empire, but 
only against the emperor. Many of the deputies of 
the German States had however been recalled, and 
the deliberations, owing to the retreat of the French, 
were carried on in the midst of the Austrian troops. 
It is said that the secret articles agreed on between 
Bonaparte and Austria for the delivery of Mainz to 
the French as the condition of the surrender of Palma 
Nova in Friuli to the Austrians, had been communi- 

* © Hist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., 26. 


Ile retired to the Oglio, 
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cated to the Germanic body by the French plenipo- 
tentiaries; and this communication had compromised 
Austria with the Germanic body. It seems that the 
Austrians resolved to arrest the French commissioners, 
and take their papers; but there is no evidence that 
they had any further design. The French commis- 
sioners, not feeling safe at Rastadt, determined to 
leave for Strassburg, and they set out on the 28th of 
April, in three carriages, with their families. They 
asked for an escort, which was refused; but they were 
assured that their persons would be respected. It was 
night when they left Rastadt, and they had hardly 
quitted the town when a troop of hussars, stopped the 
carriages. Jean Debry was dragged from his carriage, 
and attacked before the eyes of his wife and children, 
and left for dead. Roberjeot and Bonnier were mur- 
dered: the secretaries of the embassy escaped. The 
hussars plundered the carriages and took off the papers 
of the French plenipotentiaries, Jean Debry made his 
way to Rastadt, where this barbarous assault excited 
universal indignation. The deputies who still re- 
mained at the Congress published a declaration, in 
which they disavowed the crime, and threw all the 
blame on Austria. Those French historians, who give 
everything a peculiar colour favourable to France, 
would make the Austrian cabinet guilty of this assas- 
sination ; but such a charge requires prof, and none 
is alleged. The Frenchmen had conducted themselves 
with great insolence at Rastadt, and some authorities 
state that they had declined an escort; but this seems 
very improbable. It was a brutal murder by a band 
of savage soldiers in the Austrian service: their orders 
probably were to seize the papers of the French com- 
missioners, and nothing more; but they neglected 
their orders, and used their sabres: many of them, it 
is said, were drunk.* The Directory made the most 
of this unfortunate affair: a conscription had been 
ordered, which was going on slowly, but the Directory, 
by their placards all over France, called the people to 
take vengeance on their perfidious enemies, and the 
French responded to the call by enrolling themselves. 
The Directory, as usual, profited by the opportunity 
to ask for money. ; 

On the Ist of Prairial (the 11th of May, 1799) the 
newly-elected members took their seats in the Legis- 
lative body. Rewbell went out of the Directory, and 
took his place in the Council] of Antients, to which he 
had been elected. Siéyes, who had been sent as 
ambassador to Prussia, was recalled, and elected to fill 
Rewbell’s place; and this time he did not refuse. He 
was known to be hostile to the immortal Constitution 
of the year III., and to the Directorial system ; and 
it was supposed that he only took his seat to accom- 
plish some purpose that he had in view; and this 
opinion was well-founded. ‘The Five Hundred were 
still engaged with the finances: it was the battle-field 


* One cannot trust the narrative of Thiers. Those who 
are curious may read it, ‘ Rév. Frang.,’ Directoire, 799 ; 
compare Jomini, ‘ Guerre de la Révolution,’ x#, p. 143, whose 
explanation of the affair seems probable. 
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between them and the Directory. Schérer was attacked 
for his conduct during his ministry, which had been 
marked by great expenditure: he was a miserable 
minister, and a worse general. Dangers were thicken- 
ing round the Republic, which was enveloped by its 
enemies, and oppressed with taxation and the military 
conscription. When a government is involved in 
extravagant expenditure, it grasps at everything: it 
seizes the present, and destroys the future. There 
was a tax on tobacco, there were stamps without end, 
a tax on doors and windows, on mortgages, on the 
salaries of functionaries of all kinds: all the transac- 
tions, all the pleasures of life, every act of a man’s 
existence was a tax-producing process. In Switzer- 
land alone Masséna maintained the credit of the French 
arms. He now commanded the French forces on the 
Rhine from Diisseldorf to St. Gothard. Schérer had 
given up the command of the army in North Italy to 
Moreau, and Macdonald received orders to evacuate 
Naples and the Roman States, and to join the army 
of North Italy. Masséna took up his position on the 
Limmat, which flows from the lake of Ziirich and 
joins the Reuss below Swiss Baden; and he was pre- 
pared to receive the attack of the archduke. In the 
mean time the Russian general Suworrow, with 30,000 
Russians, joined the Austrians in Italy, who were 
commanded” by Melas. On tie 28th of April the 
French under Moreau were defeated near Cassano, on 
the Adda, with great loss; and Moreau, with his army 
reduced to 20,000 men, retreated before a superior 
force. Tle stayed two days in Milan, and crossing the 
Po made his way to Turin, and at last accomplished 
his retreat over the Apennines to the Riviera of Genoa, 
Macdonald, on quitting Naples, left it exposed to 
a violent royalist reaction, which was attended with 
bloodshed and scenes of brutality which equalled the 
most horrible events of the French Revolution. He 
was at Florence on the 25th of May with about 28,000 
men. On the 30th of Prairial (8th of June) he was 
on the Trebia, one of the affluents of the Po, where he 
had a desperate contest with Suworrow, which lasted 
three days. gach side lost ngar 12,000 men, whole 
regiments were cut to pieces, and most of the generals 
were wounded. Suworrow was however daily receiv- 
ing reinforcements, and Macdonald got none. Ic 
made his retreat over the Apennines, with his army 
diminished by one half. The plan for the junction 
of the two divisions of the army of Italy had resulted 
in the defeat of Moreau and Macdonald. 

In the midst of these reverses Siéyes arrived at Paris, 
and he was installed as a member of the Directory. 
The leaders in the Councils, Genissieux and Lucien 
Bonaparte, immediately entered into communication 
with him, and formed their plans for changing the 
majority in the Directory. On the 17th of Prairial 
the Five Hundred sent a message to the Directory 
upon the state of the nation, and complained that they 
had not received from them the communications which 
the Constitution prescribed. Frangois of Nantes read 
an address to the French people, which was adopted 
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by the Five Hundred. The Directory were silent; 
and on the 28th they were informed that the Five 
Hundred had made their sittings permanent till they 
received an answer; and the Antients adopted the 
same resolution. The permanent sittings commenced 
on the 28th (the 5th of June); and the first measure 
was to declare that the nomination of Treilhard as 
a member of the Directory was unconstitutional and 
null; and they named ten persons, pursuant to the 
terms of the Constitution, to be presented to the 
Antients, whose function was to choose pne of them; 
and they chose Gohier. The Antients approved of all 
the measures of the Five Hundred. On the 30th 
of Prairial, Merlin and Lépeaux were attacked in the 
Five Hundred as the causes of all the misfortunes ; 
and Frangois de Neufchdteau proposed a resolution, 
which was carricd, to the effeet “that every authority, 
every individual who should attack the security and 
the liberty of the Legislative body, or of any of its 
members, by giving any order, or by executing it, was 
out of the pale of the law.” The Anticnts confirmed 
the resolution; and at five in the evening Merlin and 
Lépeaux sent in their resignation, The Legislative 
body had in their turn intimidated the Diregtory, and 
repaid them for the coup-d'état of the 18th Fructidor. 
Roger Ducos and Moulins were chosen in place of 
Merlin and Lépeaux. Barras was spared, because, it 
is said, that he acted with the Legislative body. The 
three other Directors, it was reported, intended to use 
the armed foree and to dissolve the councils, who, 
boing informed of the desiyn, anticipated it. But it 
is doubtful if a second military demonstration against 
the Legislative body would have been successful, under 
the command of the Directory. 

The 80th of Prairial caused great rejoicing in France, 
and both republicans and royalists interpreted it accord- 
ing to their wishes. The republicans sent agdresses 
of congratulation to the Five Ilundred, and the clubs 
assumed more activity and cnergy. In the Legislative 
body there was still a Directorial party, who were 
attached to the Directorial government: there was a 
republican party; and a centre, which had no deter- 
minate views, and sided soinctimes with one party, and 
sometimes with the other. The centre contained many 
concealed royalists. The republicans had no faith in 
the Constitution of the year III., and wished for some- 
thing more popular, after the model of the Constitution 
of 1793. The centre, also, did not respect the Con- 
stitution of the year III., and they considered it as 
really destroyed; for no Constitution could maintain 
itself which required to be aided by coups-d’état : 
something more stable was required to put an end to 
the long convulsions of the Revolution—a ten years’ 
struggle. No party had any confidence in the actual 
state of things. 

The danger with which France was threatened re- 
quired energetic measures. The conscripts of all 
classes, who had not yet been summoned, were called 
to active service; a forced loan of 100 millions was 
decreed to be levied on the citizens who were in easy 
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ASSASSINALION OI HE PLENIPOTENIIARILS AT RADSTAD1. 


sanguinary Reign of Terror. The 14th of July was key. 
with due solemnity by the Five Hundred: there was 
music, and a discourse from the President, in which he 
recapitulated the course of events from the memorable 
day on which the Bastille surrendered. ‘‘ There is a 
of assassination was connected with the plans of the | rumour,” said the deputy Talot, “ that the two councils 
external enemies of France; and that the ex-nobles ! are going to unite to form a Convention; I annihilate 


circumstances. On the 22nd of Mcssidor was = 
and the relations of emigrants were the partizans and this rumour; we have sworn to maintain the Constitu- 


what is called the ‘ Loi des Otages,’ which was foundcd 
on the necessity of checking ‘‘robbcry and assassina- 
tion, whigh were committed out of hatred to the 
Republic,” and on the allegation that ‘the system 


encouragers of this system.” The first article was{ tion of the year IIJ., and we will maintain it.” The 
worthy of the reign of Terror:* ‘the relations of | enthusiasm of the members kindled at these words, and 
emigrants, and former nobles, comprised in the laws | they all declared that they would maintain the Con- 
of 8rd Brumaire of the year IV., and 9th Fiimaire of | stitution. Lucien Bonaparte said, that on the 30th 
the year VI., the children of emigrants, which children | of Praivial they had destroyed the tyranny which 
are of full age, and the grandfathers, grandmothers, | weighed heavy on France, and had sworn to restore 
fathers and mothers of individuals, who, not being} to the people their liberty, and the free exercise of 
nobles or relations of emigrants, are nevertheless | their rights, and to respect the Constitution. But there 
notoriously known to form a part of the assemblages | was, he said, a smal] number of men, who wished to 
of people or bands of assassins, are personally and | transgress the constitutional limits, and the friends of 
civilly responsible for the assassinations and robberies | royal power wished it too, in order to bring about 
committed within France out of hatred to the Repub- | anarchy. He proposed that they should immediately 
lic.” The provisions of this law were conformable to | renew their oath to maintain the Constitution of the 
this, the first article; it was a violent revolutionary ' year IIJ., and all the members rose and pronounced 
measure, but it was adopted in the Antients, after the oath. 
some opposition. The measures of the Five Hundred | There had just been formed a new society of the 
caused alarm in the saloons of the capital, and there | Friends of Equality and of Liberty, who met at the 
was feat, simulated rather than real, of a return of the | Manége, near the gardens of the Tuileries, in the place 
where the Legislative Assembly sat, and the Copven- 
* ¢ Bist. Parl,’ xxxviii., 81, &e. tion before it occupied the palace of the Tuileries ; and 
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from this circumstance it was culled the Socié.é du 
Manége. The new society contained a large body of 
members, among whom were about one hundred 
deputies, chiefly members of the Five Hundred, and 
a great number of the most active patriots of Paris, 
some of whom had belonged to the old club of the 
Pantheon. It was reported that, in spite of the law 
which forbade correspondence and affiliation, the society 
was in secret correspondence with all the clubs in the 
Republic. The sittings were reported in the ‘ Journal 
des hommes libres.’ Everything seemed to announce 
that it was the Jacobin club recalled to life. Siéyes, 
who had the majority of the Directory under his 
influence, did not like the new club; nor did the 
Council of Antients. The ministry was a strange 
medley of men: Cambacérés was minister of justice, 
Quinette of the interior, and Reinhard for foreign 
affairs, but he was viewed merely as a tool of Talley- 
rand, who used his name; Robert Lindet had the 
finances, Bernadotte the department of war, and Bour- 
guignon the police; but Bourguignon was soon replaced 
bv Fouché. Bernadotte’s short administration was 
efficient and honest. He set Championnet at liberty, 
who had been arrested after his recall, and he vigorously 
prosecuted public peculators. He endeavoured te 
restore order to his branch of the public service. 
Barras occupied a neutral pésition, and seeing that 
there must be a greater change than that of the 30th 
Prairial, he began to look about him. The end of all, 
he supposed, would be the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and accordingly he paid his respects to Louis XVIII. 
by a secret agent. 

In the sitting of the 8th Thermidor the Anticnts 
resolved that no society, which held political debates, 
should be allowed to meet within the limits in which 
the Antients had the superintendence of police. The 
Manége was within these limits, and on the 9th the 
Society of the Manége received a notice to quit. The 
Society moved to the Temple de Ja Paix, a church of 
the order of the Jacobins, in the Rue du Bac. The 
Republicans were now loud in their complaints against 
the royalistag who were very active in the interior; 
and some hundreds, and even thousands, of armed 
men, assembled in Bretagne, against whom it was 
necessary tg employ the troops of the linc. The 
Chouannerie began again: in the south, in Bretagne, 
La Vendée, and Normandie, the diligences were at- 
tacked, the government money was stolen, and repub- 
licans were assassinated. In Tfaute Garonne the 
royalists formed a small army, aud were only dispersed ! 
by a regular military attack. It was clear that France 
must either fall into the hands of men who would re- 
establish a reign of Terror, or succumb to the royalists. 
A dcliverer was wanted, and he soon appeared. The 
chief speakers in the Five Hundred were anxious to 
declare that there existed a royalist conspiracy, and 
they were opposed to any measures which should pre- 
vent the republicans from uniting. Siéyes, however, 
in a discourse pronounced on the occasion of the 10th 
of August (23 Thermidor), made a violen® attack on 
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the Society of the Manége, in which he threatened all 
those who conspired against the Republic. But Sieyés 
himself was attacked, for the Republicans had no faith 
in this renegade priest. Both he and Barras were 
accused of selling themselves to the foreign coalition 
against France. The majority’of the Directory were 
resolved to silence the men of the Manége; and on 
the 26th of Thermidor they sent a juge de paix with 
some strong piquets of cavalry and infantry, among 
whom it was observed that there were some grenadiers 
of the Legislative body, to the Rue du Bac. The juge 
put the scals on the door of the Temple of Peace: the 
Jacobins gave notice that they would meet somewhere 
else, and they met once, but it is not said where,—and 
it was their last meeting. The Directory got permission 
from the Legislative body to make domiciliary visits, 
and they paid a visit to the office of the ‘Journal des 
hommes libres,’ where they found nothing. 

The aspect of foreign affairs was discouraging. In 
Italy, the French had been driven back to the Alps, 
and were nearly in the same position as when Bona- 
parte began the campaign of 1796. Yct, with the 
exception of Schérer, whose incapacity was proved 
on the field of battle, and Latour-Foissac, who dis- 
played little energy in the defence of Mantua, the 
cenerals had shown great ability and courage, and the 
troops had fought well. The fault was in the plans 
of the Directory ; and Bonaparte’s success in Italy was 
owing to his following his own views. The new 
Direetory named Joubert to the command of the army 
of Italy, in place of Moreau, who discharged the duties 
of commander-in-chief after Scherer’s resignation, with- 
out having the title. Moreau still continued with the ° 
army after Joubert came and aided him with his advice, 
The object of Joubert’s movement was to relieve 
Mantua, of the surrender of which he was ignorant. 
The Austro-Russians, under Suworrow, met the French 
on the 15th of August (28 Thermidor), 1799, at Novi, 
in the territory of Genoa, at the foot of the Apennines. 
The French were much inferior in numbers. The 
battle commenced at five in the morning, and lasted 
till near midnight. Joubert was killed at the beginning 
of the battle, and Moreau took the command. This 
bloody contest cost both sides a great number of men, 
and Suworrow had a dear-bought victory, for he was 
the assailant, and the French defended themselves with 
heroic courage. ‘The French were now confined to 
the Apennines, and almost to their own fronticrs on 
the side of Italy. The Republic was attacked also in 
Ifolland. On the 27th of August an English fleet 
appeared off the Helder, and landed a division of an 
IMnglish army, under the command of General Aber- 
cromby. This descent was concerted between the 
British cabinet and Paul, the emperor of Russia, who 
was to furnish a body of Russian troops, to be paid 
by the English, The commander-inechief was the 
duke of York, whuse incapacity had been already 
proved. Me did not arrive in Holland until the 13th 
of September, and before that time Abercromby had 
repulsed an attack of Brune, who commanded the 
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Batavian and French forces, and compelled him to 
retire. The Russians and ali the forces now arrived, 
and in all mustered near 40,000 men. The English 
fleet, without firing a single gun, took possession of 
the whole Dutch fleet, which was in the ‘Texel. But 
the result of this short campaign was disgraceful to 
the English commander: in November he made a 
convention with the enemy, and gave up 8,000 French 
prisoners in England, and what he had seized at the 
Helder, in return for permission to carry his own troops 
away; but the Dutch flect was not restored, nor did 
the French insist on it. They were lucky in getting 
rid of such a force on such easy terms. The failure 
of the expedition was owing to the incompetence of the 
duke, who had no talent, and would have fared even 
worse than he did, if he had not had Abercromby with 
him.* 

On one point the credit of the French arms was 
maintained. Suworrow did not profit by his victory 
at Novi; and the Aulic Council of Vienna, who were 
jealous of the authority which he exercised in Italy,— 
for he had written to the king of Sardinia to return to 
Turin—sent him to Switze:land with his Russian army 
to join the Russian forces under Korsakoff, who had 
co-operated with the archduke Charles. The archduhke 
was sent to the Rhine, and Melas was left in Italy. 
Thus the two Russian armies, under Suworrow, were 
to be opposed to Masséna, who was on the Limmat 
Masséna retired even a little further back, and rested 
on the mountain of the Albis, between the Limmat 
and the Reuss; but the Limmat still separated the two 
hostile forces. The lake of Zurich and the borders of 
the Limmat were the theatre of the military operations. 
On the 25th and 26th of September, 1799, was fought 
the battle called the battle of Zurich, in which the 
French forced their way into the town. In the con- 
fusion Lavater, well known for his writings, received 
a wound from a drunken Swiss soldier, of which he 
died. The Russians, under Korsakofl, were entirely 
defeated, and the French found in Zurich a hundred 
pieces of artillery, the military chest of the Russians, 
and made 5000 prisoners. Korsakoff lost, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, about half of his army. Su- 
worrow, on his march from Italy, was at the foot of 
Mount Gothard, on the 2Ist of September, and he 
reached Altorf with his troops exhausted by fatigue 
and diminished by the attacks of the French divisions 
which had been sent to meet him. On the 26th, the 
day of Korsakoff’s defeat, being unable to cross the 
Reuss, Suworrow began to retreat through the deep 
valleys and over the mountains, harassed by the French, 
and he reached Chur, in the Grisons, with 10,000 men. 
Eight thousand men were lost in the retreat ; and the 
track of Suworrow’s army was marked by the dead. 
In fifteen days 20,000 Russians and 5000 Austrians 
perished, or were disabled. Masséna saved France 
from invasion on the side of Switzerland, and drove 


* The French account of the duke’s retreat may be co- 
loured. —{t was bad enough any way. 
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the enemy into Germany. He made amends for his 
pillage at Rome. In his official report, Masséna de- 
scribed this ‘‘ contest of fifteen days, on a line of more 
than sixty leagues in extent, against the enmbined 
armies, commanded by experienced generals, most of 
them men of great reputation, and occupying positions 
wiich were considered impregnable.” 

On the 4th of September the Five Hundred decreed 
an annual celebration in honour of Joubert, whose last 
words, as he fell, were ‘*Soldiers, march upon the 
enemy!” On the same day they were informed by a 
message from the Directory of the existence of a vast 
and atrocious conspiracy against the Republic, which 
threatened all true republicans; the proofs of the 
conspiracy were the dead bodies of republicans mas- 
sacred in the south and elsewhere, the insurrections in 
various parts, and the journals and execrable libels 
with which the Republic was inundated. The Directory 
had, by virtue of Art. 145 of the Constitution, issued 
warrants for the arrest of the editors (auteurs) of certain 
journals, which were named in the message, and set 
seals on the presses. It was decreed that the com- 
mittee on the liberty of the press should make a rebort 
within three days on the message; but the report was 
not made, for graver matters occupied the Assembly. 
General Jourdan made a motion (13th of September) 
to declare the countr? in danger, but it ‘was finally 
rejected by 245 to 171 votes. Ysucien Bonaparte spoke 
against it as a useless measure: he said that they ought 
to give to the executive all the constitutional latitude ; 
‘‘when a state is the prey of factions, it can only be 
saved by giving strength to the existing government, 
or by changing it.” ‘‘ Create a dictatorship,” cried 
out some members, ‘I heara dictatorship mentioned,” 
continued Bonaparte in a menacing tone: ‘there is 
not one among us who would not be ready to stab the 
first man who should dare to act as the dictator of 
France.’ In the debate on the 14th, Lucien Bona. 
parte said, ‘‘I repeat, with Augereau, that the first 
man who shall dare to lay a sacrilegious hand on the 
national representation shall pass over my body before 
he reaches any of my colleagues: a ¢@ecree enacted 
hefore the 30th of Prairal places out of the pale of the 
law any person who shall attack the liberty and the 
security of the national representation : this law exists ; 
it shall be executed.” 

The minority of the Five Hundred were at open war 
with the majority of the Directory, who increased the 
suspicions of some sinister design by dismissing the 
minister of war, Bernadotte, because he was a repub- 
lican. Bernadotte had done good service during his 
short administration, and his character commanded 
respect. The Directory stated that Bernadotte had 
resigned from ill-health; but Bernadotte declared in 
the journals thaf he had not resigned, but*had been 
dismissed. It was suspected that the Directory had 
thought of some coup-d’état Jong before the 18th of 
Brumaire or the arrival of Bonaparte, but they had no 
general whom they could trust. Bernadotte, Augereau, 
and Jourdan were republicans. Moreau was summoned 
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to Paris by the Directory about the end of October, 
but it is doubtful if they thought of employing him, 
for he was a man who had not sufficient decision of 
character for a coup-d'état. The Directory were 
strengthened in public opinion by the success of Mas- 
séna and Brune. About the middle of October, news 
reached Paris that Bonaparte had landed at Fréjus. 
The news was circulated in the theatres, and received 
with shouts of joy; the spectacle was neglected ; 
people went in and out, and all about the theatres, 
talking and inquiring; nobody could rest. Yet it was 
doubtful how the Directory would receive the general, 
and Moulins, it is said, proposed to arrest him and 
bring him before a court-martial. But Moulins had no 
influence. On the 14th of October, a body of musi- 
cians, a detachment of grenadiers, and a number of 
citizens, proceeded to the hall of the Five Hundred, 
followed by the bearer of a message from the Directory 
on the success of the French arms in Holland. The 
message added, ‘‘ The Directory also announces with 
pleasure the landing of general Berthier at Fréjus, 
with Bonaparte.” The announcement was received 
with applause; and the ‘‘ musicians executed the airs 
which were dear to liberty.’’ Bonaparte was received 
with universal rejoicing at Paris. Everybody had 
hopes that something would be done by the conqueror 
of Italy. * ° 

The history of the affair of the 18th and 19th Bru- 
maire, (9th and 10th of November, 1799,) and of the 
conspiracy which preceded, is not clear in all respects, 
though so much has been said about it; for neither 
Bonaparte nor the principal actors chose to say all that 
they knew. All of them suppressed or falsified some- 
thing.* Bonaparte was visited and courted by all 
parties: he was known to be a man of action, and he 
was popular with the army and citizens. It is said 
that at first there was a coolness between him and 
Siéyes, but perhaps it was all show, for Bonaparte had 
chosen his party, though he pretended to hesitate. 
The men whom he made use of for his purposes were 
three renegade priests, Fouché, minister of police,t 
Talleyrand, and Siéyes. Roger Ducos attached him- 
self to Siéyes, who had a party, consisting of a majority 
in the Antients, some members of the Five Hundred, 
and others. Their object was to overthrow the repub- 
licans and the Constitution. Opposed to the party 
of Siéyes was the majority of the Five Hundred, to 
which all the republicans belonged ; and they had with 
them the Directors Moulins and Gohier, and, as they 
supposed, general Bernadotte. They wished to main- 
tain the Constitution, but only as a means of securing 
something better, and escaping an oligarchy or a mili- 


* © Hist. Parl.,” xxxviii. 159—268, ‘Journées des 18 and 
19 Brumaire, An. viii.; A. C. Thibaudeay, Le Consulat and 
l’Empire, Ou Histoire de la France et de Nepoléon Bonaparte, 
de 1799 a 1815.’ 

T ° Hist. Pari.,’ xxxviii., 160. In the ‘Mémoires,’ attri- 
buted to Fouché, he says that he was brought up among the 
Péres de l'Oratoire; but he denies that he was ever a priest 
or took orders (i. 12.) 
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tary despotism. Barras, who saw that there must be 
a change, but did not know exactly what it would be, 
remained neuter. The faction of Siéyes may be called 
the conspirators; and their opponents, republicans. 
It is said that Bonaparte received proposals from both 
sides: but he joined the conspirators, in order to 
deceive them, and to make use of them for his purpose. 
He had a scheme of his own, which was to seize on 
power. It is said that Barras, in order to try him, 
spoke of the necessity of establishing a vigorous 
authority to Bonaparte, and of having a president, 
and he named general Hédouville; and though he got 
no answer from Bonaparte, he might see from his 
manner, that Bonaparte knew who the man was who 
was to exercise this vigorous authority. The measure 
of the conspirators was a removal of the Legislative 
body to St. Cloud, which the Council of Antients were 
to accomplish ; for the Constitution gave this council 
the sole power of changing the place of meeting. 
Bonaparte had no objection to be considered the 
instrument of the conspirators, though he intended to 
be their master. His brothers Joseph and Lucien, and 
admiral Bruix were alone in his confidence. The 
Antients were privately assembled on the morning of 
the 18th, to the number of one hundred and*ifty, with 
Lemercier for their president; and they decreed that 
the sitting of the Legislative body should be held the 
following day, 19th Brumaire, at the palace of St. 
Cloud. General Bonaparte was entrusted with the 
execution of the decree, and he was authorized to take 
all necessary measures for the security of the national 
representatives. Bonaparte was waiting at his house 
for the decree, surrounded by all the superior officers 
whom he wished to employ or keep from opposing 
him; and among them was Bernadotte. Bonaparte 
invited Bernadotte to join him, but he was unwilling, 
and there was some altercation; but at last, as it 
seems, Bernadotte agreed to remain neutral. Bonaparte 
mounted his horse, followed by a numerous staff, and 
crossed the Champs-Elysées, where the troops were 
already assembled, and received him with shouts. 
He came to the bar of the hall of the Antients, with 
Berthier, Lefebvre, Moreau, Macdonald, Murat, Beur- 
nonville, and other generals, and in few words he 
told the Antients, that their decree had saved the Re- 
public. The president briefly replied, and Bonaparte 
retiring, issued in a few minutes an order of the day, 
which determined the positions of the several bodies 
of troops, and named their commanders. They were 
all men whom he could trust. A proclamation was 
issued by Bonaparte, commander-in-chief, to the citi- 
zens composing the national stationary guard of Paris, 
and a second to the soldiers. All this was done before 
eleven in the morning. Bonaparte then went into the 
garden of the Tuileries to harangue the troops there, 
to the number of about three thousand. He told them 
that the Republic would soon be destroyed, if the 
councils did not take decisive measures: ‘‘ In what a 
condition I left France, and in what a state I have 
found it! I left you peace, and I have found war: I 
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left you conquests, and now the enemy is on your 
frontiers: J left our arsenals full, and I have not found 
in them a single arm: I left the millions of Italy, and 
1 find only laws for spoliation and misery: our cannon 
has been sold, robbery has become a system, the re- 
sources of the state ate exhausted; recourse has been 
had to vexatious means, disapproved of by justice and 
pood sense: the soldier has been delivered up without 
the means of defence: where are they, the brave, the 
hundred thousand comrades whom I left covered with 
Jaurels ? what is become of them?” Before mid-day 
the walls of Paris were covered with the decree of the 
Antients and the proclamations of Bonaparte; and 
there were also anonymous placards which urged the 
people to follow the fortune of the hero, whose name, 
whose glory, whose genius, whose existence could alone 
secure the existence of the Republic. The Five Hun- 
dred met about ten in the morning : a messenger came 
with the decree, which Lucien Bonaparte read; and 
the Five Hundred separated. They were taken by 
surprise: the measure was constitutional, and they 
must obey. A kind of government had been set up 
in the rooms of the committee of inspectors of the 
council of Antients, and Siéyes and Ducos, the two 
conspirator Directors, were there by nine in the morn- 
ing. Gohier and Moulins remained at their post, but 
they called in vain on Barras to come and give them 
a majority. Barras shut himself up in his own apart- 
nents, and at eleven o’clock he sent in his resignation, 
having negociated by his secretary, Bottot, for a safe 
retreat to his estate at Grosbois. Bonaparte let him 
ro, and gave him an escort of thirty dragoons. Moreau 
was in command at the Luxembourg with some troops 
of the line ; and Gohier and Moulins were deserted by 
their own guard, whom Jubé, the commandant, had 
taken to Bonaparte. In the afternoon they visited the 
rooms of the commission of inspectors, where they 
found Bonaparte, and were pressed to resign; but they 
refused. Bonaparte told them that the Directory no 
longer existed. Gohier, who was at this time the 
president of the Directory, reminded Bonaparte that 
he was engaged to dine with the president on that very 
day, and that he had fixed the day himself: ‘‘ Was this 
a trick?” ‘‘ No,” said the general ; ‘‘1 did not foresee 
the decision of the Council of Antients.” Bonaparte 
placed the two Directors under the surveillance of 
Moreau. Paris was in the mean time quiet: the ter- 
rible men of the faubourgs stirred not. There was a 
yreneral presentiment that a new power would soon 
show itself; and the naine of Bonaparte was a name 
of hope rather than of fear. 

On the 19th, before it was broad day, general 
Serrurier and his troops occupied St. Cloud. Bona- 
yarte came about one in the afternoon in a carriage, 
accompanied by his staff, and escorted by some mounted 
grenadiers, who belonged to the directorial guard. 
Sityes and Duncos came soon after, and the three 
conspirators met in a room of the palace. The two 
councils were already there, each in one of the wings 
_of the palace. There was a great concourse of people 
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assembled to see how things would end. The design 
of the conspiratore was no secret. Lemercier, one of 
the conspirators, was the president of the Antients ; 
and the ptoceedings were opened by a secretary reading 
the resignation of Barras, which. was then forwarded 
to the Five Hundred. The discussion began with 
Savary (de Maine et Loire) speaking about the removal 
of the sittings to St. Cloud, and the causes of it; he 
was ignorant of them, he said, for the meeting of the 
18th had been kept concealed from him and some of 
his colleagues. Fargues, one of the conspirators, said 
that the Republic was in danger, and it was not the 
time to discuss such matters now. Those who were 
in the plot were waiting to see what would be done ; 
and to prolong the time they agreed to a message to 
the Directory, another to the Five Hundred, and a 
proclamation to the people. At half-past three an 
answer came from the secretary-general of the Direc- 
tory, that the message could not be received, for four 
Directors had resigned, and the fifth was under sur- 
veillance by order of general Bonaparte. This answer 
was sent to the Five Hundred, with an intimation that 
they should proceed to form a list of candidates for 
the Directory, pursuant to the terms of the Constitu- 
tion. Those who were not in the plot were in a state 
of agitation and confusion; the conspirators could 
scarce dissemble their Joy. Bonaparte was announced : 
he appeared, followed by his aides-de-camp, and asked 
permission to address the Antients, which was granted. 
“‘ Representatives of the people,” he said, ‘you are 
no longer in ordinary circumstances: you are on a 
volcano.” He went on to clear himself of the imputa- 
tion of ambitious designs : the country, he said, “had 
no more zealous defender than himself; he devoted 
himself completely to the execution of their orders: 
the safety of the state depended on them; they alone 
could preserve liberty and equality.” ‘‘ And the Con- 
stitution ?” cried out a member. ‘‘ The Constitution !” 
continued Bonaparte, ‘ does it befit you to invoke the 
Constitution? and can the Constitution still be a gua- 
runtee for the French people? You violated it on 
18th Fructidor ; you violated it on the,22nd Floréal ; 
you violated it on the 30th Prairial.* The Constitu- 
tion! it is invoked by all the factions, and it has been 
violated by all; it is despised by all; it can no longer 
be to us the means of safety, because it no longer com- 
mands the respect of anybody. The Constitution! is 
it not in the name of the Constitution that you have 
excrcised every kind of tyranny? And even to-day, 
it is in the name of the Constitution that men are 
conspiring: I know all the dangers that menace you.” 
He continued speaking in the same style; and con- 
cluded by reminding them that “he had the honour of 
informing them that the Constitution could not save 
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* “The 18th of Brumaire, was only a consequence, an 
appendix of the 30th Prairial,” says Bailleul, ‘Examen,’ ii. 
387 and 446. The 30th of Prairial, in fact, showed that the 
Mirectorial government could no longer exist. It must have 
ended syon, if there had been no Bonaparte. Though Ral- 
leul defends the Directory, his remarhs are generally good. 
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the country, and that it was necessary to come to such 
a settlement of affairs that they should be able to draw 
the country out of the abyss in which it was sunk.” 
Bonaparte retired, and went to the Five Hundred. In 
a short time Fargues, who had left the Antients to 
play his part in the piece, returned, and with great 
emotion said, ‘General Bonaparte has just sent for 
me: you know how well he was received here; on 
leaving your chamber he went to the Five Hundred: 
do you know how he was received there? with daggers! 
The general prays you to take measures to thwart the 
counter-revolutionary movement which some emissaries 
of the Five Hundred have gone to organize at Paris.” 
The Five Hundred were sitting in the Orangery of 
St. Cloud, and Lucien Bonaparte was president. Emile 
Gaudin was the first to speak; he was one of the 
conspirators: he said that they would easily secure to 
the people their rights and the advantages which the 
Revolution had promised, if they would display the 
energy which they had shown on the 27th and 28th 
Fructidor, of the year VII., when the council rose in 
a mass and swore to live free or to die. Delbrel moved 
that they should immediately renew their oath to the 
Constitution, which proposal was received by the 
majority with enthusiasm, and the president was urged 
to put it to the vote; but he eluded it, and pretended 
only to disten to the reproashes of those who called 
for the question. At last he put on his hat and said 
that he felt too strongly the dignity of his position to 
endure the menaces of some insolent speakers. Order 
was at last restored; and Grandmaison urged the taking 
of the oath. This address was followed by cries of 
‘¢ Live the Constitution! the oath, the oath!’ The 
Assembly was unanimous for taking the oath. Every 
member was called by name to take the oath, and all 
the conspirators took it. A single deputy, Bergoeing, 
gave in his resignation. The appel nominal showed 
that very few members were absent. The debates were 
going to begin, when the secretary read a letter from 
Barras, which announced his resignation: the Assembly 
asked that it be read a second time, which was done : 
it was so strange a letter, that those who were not in 
the secret could not comprehend the meaning of the 
Director’s resignation.* The discussion on the letter 
was interrupted by a violent movement in one part of 
the Assembly: all the members were standing in their 
places or upon the seats, in groups, or about the tri- 
bune, with their eyes fixed on the door, when general 
Bonaparte appeared, followed by some grenadiers, who 
did not advance beyond the door, but their bayonets 
were visible. Bonaparte was alone, bareheaded, and 
was going to speak, but the shouts stopped him. 
‘‘What are you doing, rash man?” said Bigonnet, 
“retire! you are violating the sanctuary of the laws!” 
‘6 Whatd armed men here!” cried others, ‘‘ out of the 
pale of the law with the dictator! Down with the 
dictator! Live the Republic and the Constitution !”’ 


* Printed in ‘ Hist, Parl.,’? xxxviii. 206. The letter of 
a hypocrite. 
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Bonaparte was surrounded, close pressed, and menaced 
by a crowd of deputies,~ Destrem addressed him in 
these terms, “General, is it for this that you have 
conquered?”’ Bonaparte said not a word: he lost his 
presence of mind, and some of his friends and the 
grenadiers at the door came in and hurried him out of 
the chamber. He expected to accomplish everything 
by a speech and by intimidation: it was a complete 
failure.* 

The president attempted to explain the general’s 
conduct. A member said, ‘‘ To-day, Bonaparte has 
tarnished his glory.’’ ‘‘ He has behaved like a king,”’ 
said another. A member moved that “ the general him- 
self be summoned to the bar to explain his conduct.” 
And ‘*],” said Lucien Bonaparte, ‘‘I ask permission 
to leave the chair ;’’ and he left it. A member moved 
that it be decreed that general Bonaparte was not the 
commander of the grenadiers who formed the guard of 
the Five Hundred. Other motions to the like effect 
were made. ‘‘Six thousand men are about you,” said 
a member, ‘‘ declare that they are a part of your guard.” 
Lucien Bonaparte urged that his brother should be 
heard, before any decisive measure was taken. A voice 
cried, ‘‘ Put the question that general Bonaparte is out 
of the pale of the law” (hors la loi). These dreadful 
words had decided Robespierre’s fate. Lucien was 
urged to take the chair again: ‘* What,” said he, 
‘‘ would you have me pronounce the hors Ja loi against 
my brother?’’ Lucien was again in the chair: he did 
not expect that the ‘hors la loi’ would be pressed ; 
and he put several other motions that had been made, 
one of which was that the command of the troops be 
given to Bernadotte. What was carried, nobody knew, 
for all was confusion. But the terrible cry of ‘hors la 
loi’ again rang in the ears of the president. He left 
the chair, and threw aside his dress of a deputy. He 
was urged to put it on again, to see his brother, to 
settle all difficulties by an explanation. In the midst 
of the tumult a body of grenadiers belonging to the 
legislature entered, and took Lucien out to his brother, 
who recovered his courage on seeing him. The two 
brothers mounted their horses, and addressed the sol- 
diers, Lucien first. He told the soldiers that the ma- 
jority were at that very moment menaccd by the daggers 
of some representatives: they must only acknowledge 
as representatives those who came out and joined him; 
the rest must be expelled by force. The general 


* There is no doubt that Bonaparte completely lost his 
presence of mind and was dreadfully frightened. Courage 
is of various kinds, and a man may be courageous in one 
situation, who is not sO in another to which he is a stranger. 
The story of daggers being pointed at Bonaparte is a pure 
invention ; a falsehood to which he afterwards gave currency 
himself. A soldier named Thomé was much surprised to 
hear that he had saved Bonaparte’s life by receiving the blow 
of a dagger, which was intended for Bonaparte. Madame 
Bonaparte made him a present of a ring; and there was talk 
of giving him a pension, and perhaps he got it. “ It was lucky 
for me,” said Thomé, “ that I tore the sleeve of my coat as 
I was passing by a door.” 
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addressed the men, “Soldiers, I have led you to vie-|as a commission; and the two commissions were to 


tory: can I rely on you?” Yes, yes! what would 
you have?” He asked again if he could rely on them ; 
and the order was given to clear the hall of the repre- 
sentatives. The drums beat, the heavy step of the 
soldiers was heard: they advanced slowly, headed by 
Murat and Leclerc, with bayonets presented; the 
members retired before the armed force, calling out, 
** Live the Republic,” while the drums beat to drown 
their shouts. Some members, who were more obstinate 
than the rest, were lifted up by the soldiers, and 
carried out: Chazal, the president, was the last to 
quit. The representatives, dispersed in the courts and 
gardens, still cried aut “ Vive la République.” It was 
mere lke a farce than a serious affair, and this, the first 
act, was over by half-past five. A little more firmness 
and precaution would have given the Five Hundred the 
Victory, which was won by the conspirators through 
the daring of Lucien Bonaparte and the devotion of 
Napoleon's superior officers. The bayonets which Mi- 
rabeau spoke of on the 23rd of June, 1789,* appeared 
ten years later; and it was the bayonet of the Republic 
which dispersed its own chosen representatives. 

The reyolution was accomplished. At nine in the 
evening, tkirty members of the Five Ilundred were 
got together in the Orangery, who had been picked up 
in the cafés and other places at St. Cloud; and they 
had the impudence to call this a sitting of the Five 
Hundred. The second act of the farce was to inform 
the Antients that the council was sitting: Lucien 
Bonaparte, who had talked so much of maintaining the 
Constitution, was president. Lying and hypocrisy 
were the order of the day. These thirty men were 
addressed by Lucien Bonaparte, as the ‘* Fathers of the 
country.’ General Bonaparte, and the other generals 
and soldiers, were declared to have deserved well of 
their country: it was further declared that the Direc- 
tory no longer existed ; and a list was formed of mem- 
bers of the Five Ilundred who were to be excluded 
from the body. Siéves and Ducos, ex-Directors, and 
general Bonaparte, were constituted into an executive 
consular commission, with the title of Consuls of the 
French Republic, and with full Directorial power, 
The basis of the provisional government had been 
arranged in secret committee, and there was originally 
no intention to give Bonaparte a place in it: the con- 
spirators looked upon him only as an instrument, which 
he affected and promised to be. Some of them found 
out their mistake before the sitting at St. Cloud, and 
thought of getting rid of such a dangerous helpmate. 
Siéyes, it is said, took the precaution to declare himself 
at St. Cloud under the surveillance of Bonaparte. 
When the victory was decided in favour of Bonaparte, 
the number of conspirators, or those who affected to 
be such, was wonderfully increased ; and they were all 
exceedingly active in making the best use of the oppor- 
tunity. Among other resolutions it was carried that 
each council should name twenty-five of its members 


® 


* Page 19. 


prepare such alterations in “ the organic dispositions of 
the Constitution as experience should have shown to 
be necessary.” 

An address to the French people, drawn up by 
Cabanis, was adopted by the Five Hundred; and 
Lucien Bonaparte closed the day’s business with a 
speech: he said, ‘ Representatives of the people, 
French liberty was born in the Jeu de Paume of Ver- 
sailles ; since the immortal sitting of the Jeu de Paume 
it has dragged on a lingering existence, a prey, by 
turns, to inconsistency, ta weakness, and to the con- 
vulsive maladies of infancy; to-day, it has assumed 
the robe of manhood; they are terminated to-day, all 
the convulsions of liberty. Hear the sublime cry of 
posterity, ‘If Liberty was born in the Jeu de Paume 
of Versailles, it was consolidated in the Orangery of 
St. Cloud: the constituents of ’89 were the fathers 
of the Revolution, but the Legislators of the year VIII. 
were the fathers and the pacificators of the country.’” 
He declared, in the name of the Legislative body, 
‘that the Council of Five Hundred was adjourned to 
the Ist of Ventose, in their palace.” A beating of 
drums announced the approach of the three consuls, 
the renegade priest, with his satellite Ducos, and the 
general, wha had narrowly escaped being put out of the 
pale of the law. The president told the cansuls ‘that 
the happiness of thirty millions of men,* internal tran- 
quillity, the wants of the armies, peace—such were 
their mission.” The three consuls swore the “ sacred 
oath of inviolable fidelity to the sovereignty of the 
people, to the French Republic, one and indivisible, 
to equality, to Hberty, and to the representative 
system.”’ ‘The Antients also met again on the evening 
of the 19th, and confirmed the resolutions of the Five 
IIundred. They also named their commission of 
twenty-five; the consuls came to take the oath; the 
president *embraced them, and declared the sitting 
adjourned to the 1st of Ventose, at Paris. The council 
broke up with cries of ‘ Vive la République.” 16 was 
four, o’clock on the morning of the 20th. The deputies 
and the consuls hurried back to Paris. The day’a work 
was done. . 

On the 20th, Fouché, the minister of police, an- 
nounced to his fellow-citizens the appointment of the 
three consuls, the harbingers of victory, prosperity, 
and peace. ‘Fhe minister of justice published an 
address to the central administrations, the tribunals, 
and the agents of the executive power. On the 21st of 
Brumaire the three consuls published a proclamation 
in vague and general terms—the best for the purpose. 
Bonaparte had already published, on the 19th Brumaire, 
at eleven in the evening, a proclamation as general-in- 
chief, in which he briefly recapitulated the reasons for 
removing the sittings to St. Cloud, and the avents of 


* The set phrase, durmg the Revolution, was twenty-five 
millions. Thirty millions was moré grandiloquent, and better 
suited to the manly robe of Liberty. The truth was nothing 
to the matter. 
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His proclamation was a tissue of impudent } Constitution was overthrown by lying and hypocrisy, 


the aay. 
falsehoods. 

The consuls retained Cambacérés as minister of 
justice, and Fouché as minister of police. Dubois- 
Crancé, minister of war, was replaced by Alexander 
Berthier; Quinette, for the interior, was replaced by 
the geometrician Laplace; Robert Lindet, for finance, 
made way for Gaudin; and for foreign affairs, Reinhart 
was succeeded by Talleyrand. Forfait had the marine, 
in place of Bourdon-Vatry. 

This was the 18th and 19th of Brumaire,—not days 
of glory either for the victors or the vanquished. The 
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backed by the show of foree. It was feebly defer ded, as 
if there were a consciousness that it was not worth 
an effort to preserve it. The conspiracy was an ill- 
organized plan; its exerution was contemptible, and 
mere accident turned the scale. But the consequences 
were immense for France and all Europe. Henceforth 
one man’s will directed the energies of a whole nation, 
which he turned into one vast camp; and the tread of 
his armies, and the thunder of his artillery, shook 
Europe from the pillars of Tiercules to the banks of 
the Vistula. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE CONSULATE, AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR VIII. 


Tue consuls took possession of the Luxembourg 
on the morning of the 20th Brumaire of the year VIII. 
(November 11th, 1799). The question of presidency 
was settled by an agreement that each consul should 
preside in turn; but Bonaparte was president in fact. 
At their first meeting Siéyes showed the other two 
consuls & bureau which contained 800,000 francs, 
which were put aside under the pretext of providing for 
extraordinary expenses, but which served, it is said, 
to supply the retiring Directors with an indemnity for 
the loss of their places. By a decree of the consuls 


of the 21st of Frimaire, what remained in this bureau | 


was set aside to meet the expenses of the farce of the 


weight. The press, which was under the constraint of 
fear, and had been decimated by the Directors and made 
an humble instrument, could only repeat the cry of the 
Moniteur and other accredited journals, that the 18th 
Brumaire was necessary in order to anticipate the exe- 
cution of a conspiracy ; and the consuls, to prevent all 
chance of the lie being given to their lie, shut up the 
clubs. They proposed to the two Legislative Commis- 
sions to abolish the law of the 24th Messidor, called 
the law des otages, which was immediately done, and 
all who had been arrested under it were set at liberty, 
and the sequestration was removed from their property. 
But the consuls fell upon the Jacobins at the very time 


18th and 19th Brumaire; but it appears that this was | they were showing their clemency to the relatives of 
only done to hide a robbery. Siéyes and Ducos, with | emigrants, tu nobles, and to the families of the Ven- 


Bonaparte’s consent, divided the money between them. 
Gohier, in his ‘ Mémoires,’ says that Ducos told him 
that he only had 100,000 francs. The priest had the 
lion’s share. 

The power which Bonaparte had got by lying, fraud, 
and accident, he used moderately and wisely; but 
his own pgrsonal aggrandizement was the end and 


déans and Chouans. They published a sentence of 
deportation against a great number of the extreme 
Republicans, on the report of Fouché, who was nuw 
denouncing his old friends. There was no sympathy 
with the men, but a strong opinion against the injustice 
of the measure; and the consuls felt that opinion was 
still something in France. They rescinded their sen- 


object of all that he did,—a fact which is proved by his | tence. Though the consuls had used strong language 
whole career. His activity was unwearied. He sought | against royalism, fanaticism, and the emigrants, yet 
to please everybody, to gain everybody, who could be | royalists, priests, and emigrants were eager to return 


useful to him: he flattered every one, rejected nobody. 
He paid a visit to the Ecole Polytechnique, one of the 





to France; a testimony to the consular government of 
which they might be proud. The first consul took up 


most valuable creations of the Revolution, the work of | the case of the Naufragés de Calais, nine emigrants of 


the Convention. 
tut, of which he had been appointed a member after 
the 18th Fructidor in place of Carnot, and he adopted 
- the title of Member of the Institut in his proclama- 
tions and in his signature of public acts. He reviewed 
the troops, visited his old comrades at the Hotel des 
Invalidts, went to the prisons, received the public 
authorities and the citizens. He said to the public 
functionaries, ‘‘We must no longer see Jacobins, 
Terrorists, Moderates, and so forth, but only French- 
men,” There was general satisfaction with the new 
state of things: the dissentients were few, and of little 


He assisted at a sitting of the Insti- | the noblest families in France, who had been wrecked 


on the French coast, and thrown into prison. Their 
violation of the ban against the emigrants was purely 
an accident: they had no intention to land in France. 
They had been four years in prison when the 18th 
Brumaire came; and the consuls humanely and justly 
ordered them to be removed from the territory of the 
Republic. The Representatives and Journalists who 
were condemned to deportation immediately after the 
18th Fructidor, were relieved from their sentence by 
the Legislative Commissions (3 Nivose), on the recom- 
mendation of the consuls, and Carnot, Portalis, Barbé- 
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could you imagine,” said Bonaparte, ‘‘that a man of 
any talent, and of some slight honour, would be con- 
tent to play the part of a fatting hog with some millions 
= hee This put an end to the scheme of a Grand 

ector. Siéyes had already discovered that he had 
not given France a Constitution, but himself a master.* 

Oui the 24th of December, 1799 (Nivose of the year 
VIII.), five and forty days after the affair of Brumaire, 
the Constitution of the year VIII. was published. The 
last act in this drama of fraud and force was performed 
on the night of the 22nd to the 23rd of Nivose, when 
Bonaparte, who knew that the members of the Com- 
missions intended to attack several parts of the Consti- 
tution, summoned them one by one to give their signa- 
tures to it, which persuasion or fear extorted from 
them all. The journals, which at this time are no 
evidence of truth, simply announced that the two 
Commissions met at the residence of Bonaparte on 
the evening of the 22nd. This Constitution contained 
no declaration of rights: the sovereignty of the people 
disappeared.t The first article declares that ‘‘ The 
French Republic is one and indivisible,” and that is 
all. Every man born and resident in France, who was 
twenty-one years of age, and had his name entered on 
the civic register of his communal arrondissement, and 
who had remained a year on the territory of the 
Republic, was declared te be a French citizen. There 
was a Senate, called Sénat Conservateur, consisting of 
eighty members, appointed for life, all of whom must 
be forty years of age at least. The citizens Siéyes and 
Roger Ducos retired from the consulship (Art. 24), 
with their pockets well filled, and became members of 
the Senate: they were to meet the second and third 
consuls, appointed by the Constitution, and to nomi- 
nate the majority of the Senate, which would then fill 
up the list of its members, and proceed to the other elec- 
tions. The sittings of the Senate were not public. 
All new laws were to be proposed by the govern- 
ment, communicated to a Tribunat, and passed by a 
Legislative body. The Tribunat was composed of a 
hundred members, aged twenty-five at least: one-fifth 
of the number was to be changed annually: the Tri- 
bunat discussed the proposed laws, and ‘adopted or 
rejected them. It sent three orators chosen from 
among the members, whose business was to explain 
and defend before a Legislative body the reasons for 
the resolutions which the Tribunat had come to. The 
Legislative body was composed of three hundred mem- 
bers, aged thirty at least, of whom a fifth part was 
changed annually. The Legislative body gave the force 
of Jaw, by sccret voting and without any discussion, to 
such measures as had been discussed before it by the 
orators of the Tribunat and of the government. The 
members of the Tribunat and of the Legislative body 
were elected by tke Senate out of a national list, 


Marbois, and many others reappeared. Pichegru and 
some other traitors and royalists were not pardoned. 
Even Barrére and Vadier had the benefit of the law of 
the 3 Nivose; and Barrére, it is said, was secretly 
employed by Bonaparte, who had no objections to 
employ anybody whom he could make useful to him- 
self. But for the emigrants there was no relaxation of 
severity: ‘The country,” said Fouché in a circular, 
“rejected them for ever from its bosom; and the 
government would not open the gates to any except 
those who had not deserved to lose the rights of citi- 
zens.” 

The eleventh article of the law of the 19th Brumaire 
empowered the commissions of the two Councils to 
propose changes in the Constitution, but the intention 
was to make a new one, a resolution which had been 
formed by the conspirators before the 18th Brumaire. 
Sigyes had a Constitution in his head, and he now 
thought that he had attained the summit of his wishes, 
to organize France according to his own ideas. But 
Bonaparte intended to govern France in his own 
way ; and the priest and the general could not agree. 
rhe Constitution of Sieyés was entirely distorted in 
the Constitution which was actually adopted. It was 
a curiosity$ and it is difficult to see how it could 
work.* Some progress had been made in the organi- 
zation of the Legislative power, when Bonaparte sum- 
moned the two Commissions to the Luxembourg: the 
members obeyed the order, and henceforth the discus- 
sions were continued in the presence of Bonaparte, 
who presided. With great sagacity he attacked all the 
vicious parts of the proposed Constitution: with a 
natural instinct for power, he fastened on everything 
that could serve his own views, and rejected the rest. 
There is complete evidence that he let nothing escape 
him; he examined, he discussed everything; and he 
stamped on the new Constitution the marks of his own 
ungovernable will. He astonished all the members of 
the Commission by the quickness of his apprehension, 
his dexterity in arguing, and his sound good sense-— 
not the least remarkable feature in his character, which, 
if his passions had allowed it fair play, would have 
made him a really great man. Siéyes had a personage 
in his scheme, who was to be entitled the Grand 
Elector: he was to have a salary of six millions, a 
guard of three thousand men, and Versailles for a resi- 
dence. But the Grand Elector was to have no power: 
it was to be in the hands of two consuls, after Roman 
fashion, a consul of peace, and a consul of war. This 
honourable office was designed by Siéyes for the con- 
queror of Italy, but he little knew his man. ‘ How 



























* Mignet has some remarks on it, ‘ Hist. de la Rév. 
Francaise,’ chap. xiv. Mignet, generally a judicious and 
sensible writer, says, “If ever a constitution fitted an epoch, 
it was that of Siéyes, for France, of the year VIII.” It is not 
easy to assent to this. See Thibaudeau, ‘ Consulat,’ c. 3, on 
the discussions which preceded the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; and as to the Constitution of Siéyes, ‘Théorie Con- 
stitutionelle.de Siéyes, Extrait des Mémoires de M. Boulay 
de la Meurthe, Paris, 1836.” 


* Some authorities state that Siéyes wished to be the 
Grand Elector himself; and the six millions rather confirm 
this. The priest loved money. 

t ‘ Hist. Parl., Axxviil., p. 288—300. 
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which was formed according to the ninth article of the 
Constitution. The sittings of the Tribunat and of the 
Legislative body were public, but the number of per- 
sons allowed to attend was limited. A senator's place 
was worth having: each received one twentieth part of 
the first conaul’s allowance; and the first consul had 
500,000 francs a year. A tribune had 15,000 francs, 
and a legislator 10,000 francs a year,—which was a 
pretty good allowance fora man who had only to vote, 
and was not allowed to speak. The government was 
in the hands of three consuls, chosen by the senate 
out of the national list, for ten years, and re-eligible 
indefinitely. Each was elected separately with his 
distinct qualification of first, second, or third consul. 
‘The Constitution” named as first consul citizen 
Bonaparte, that is, citizen Bonaparte named himself; 
the second consul was Cambacérés, ex-minister of 
justice ; the third was Lebrun, ex-member of the com- 
mission of the Council of Antients; “ for this time the 
third consul was only named for five years.” The first 
consul was everything: the other two were ciphers 
which gave him more value by being placed after him. 
Their humbler rank was marked by their humbler 
salary : each had only three-tenths of the first consul’s 
salary. Both together were valued at little more than 
half of a first consul. The Constitution was simply 
a surrender of the whole power to Bonaparte. The 
98rd article declared that the French nation would 
never allow the return of those Frenchmen, who, having 
abandoned their country since the 14th of July, 1789, 
were not comprehended within the exceptions made 
to the law passed against the emigrants; and the 
nation forbade any new exceptions to be made on this 
point. The property of the emigrants was irrevocably 
forfeited for the advantage of the Republic. The 94th 
and last article declared that the Constitution should 
be immediately presented to the French people for 
their acceptance. 

On the 28rd Frimaire, the two commissions, after 
receiving a message from the consuls, determined on 
the mode in which the Constitution should be ratified 
by the people. They did not present it to the primary 
assemblies fur ratification, but they opened registers at 
the secretariat of each administration, and at other 
places: even justices of the peace (juges de paix), and 
notaries were empowered to receive the acceptances or 
refusals of the people. Only fifteen days were allowed 
for the voting, and fifteen days from the time when the 
Constitutional Act was received in the chief town of 
each department. The consuls were to collect the 
votes and proclaim the result. But this was too slow 
for the impatience of the first consul, and on the 3rd 
Nivose, Bérenger proposed to the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the Five Hundred, that they should decree that 
the Sénat Conservateur and the consuls should enter 
on their functions the next day (the 4th), because the 
result of the people’s vote was not doubtful. This was 
done; and the Tuileries were assigned to the consuls, 
the Luxembourg to the Senate, the Palais Royal to 
the Tribunat, and the Palace of the Five Hundred to 


, 
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the Legislative body. Most. of the festivals of the 
Republic were suppressad,® 

Already on the third the consuls assumed their 
functions, met and deliberated. They named Lucien 
Bonaparte minister of the interior in place of Laplace, 
who was made a senator; and Abrial was minister of 
Justice in place of Cambacérés, who had become a 
consul. Their next step was to form a conseil d’éfat, 
which could only sit as a body, when it was convoked 
by the consuls. Each counsellor had a salary of 25,000 
francs. Bonaparte’s system was to interest a number of 
well-paid persons in the maintenance of his administra- 
tion. The counsellors’ dress was blue velvet in winter, 
and blue silk in summer. They were all put in livery, 
councillors, senate, tribunes, and legislators.+ There 
were five sections of the conseil d’etat—war, marine, 
finance, justice, and the interior. The council sat on 
the 4th, even before their livery could be ready, as we 
may suppose, unless it was ordered some time before ; 
and the consuls settled the form of a proclamation 
which was published next day. Jt announced that the 
reign of the new Constitution had commenced. The 
people, in the meanwhile, were voting on its accepta- 
tion or rejection. Everything was hurried on: the 
first consul could never wait. As early, as the 3rd 
Nivose, a list of the senators was published in the 
Journal de Paris. The list must therefore have been 
formed on the 2nd, at the latest, the day before Béren- 
ger’s motion. The senate lost no time: on the 4th 
Nivose, a list of the tribunes elected by the senate 
appeared in the journals; and on the 7th appeared the 
names of the three hundred members of the Legislative 
body. On the 5th Nivose, the two Legislative Com- 
missions received an official communication from the 
senate, which informed them that the senate existed ; 
whereupon the two commissions declared themselves 
dissolved. The whole proceeding is very weil cha- 
racterized by Gohier, one of the ex-directors: ‘*A 
miserable minority on the 19th Brumaire created three 
provisional commissions; these three commissions, 
without being a constituent body, create a Constitu- 
tion; this Constitution engenders a great consul; the 
great consul engenders two new consuls and council- 
lors of state; the two new little consuls, in concert 
with two little provisional consuls, metamorphosed 
into senators, engender one-half of the great body, of 
which the two latter are already members ; this engen- 
dered half engenders the other half; and this great 
political body, which was called by an antiphrasis, 
Sénat-conservateur, being thus completely engendered, 
engenders a Legislative body and a Tribunat : in three 
days and three nights these merry procreations are 


* © Tlist. Parl ,’ xxxviii., 302. Thibaudeau says, that the 
festivals of the 14th of July, and of the lst Vendémiaire, 
the day of the foundation of the Republic, were the festivals 
which were preserved. The ‘ Hist. Parl.’ states erroneously 
that all the festivals were suppressed except the 10th of 
August. 

tT ‘© Hist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., 30, contains the Constitution of 
the blue velvet and silk men. 
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performed; and all the authofities which were to govern 
France, thus illegitimately éngendered, do not wait to 
be legitimated by the national adoption, in order to 
take possession of the functions of those authorities 
whom they replace.” 

The Constitution had not been azcepted, when the 
commencement of its reign was proclaimed; but the 
consuls took care that its acceptance was secured by 
means of their agents. There seems, however, no 
reason to doubt that it would have been accepted, if 
they had taken no trouble about it. According to a 
report made to the council of state, and published by 
the consuls on the 18th of February, 1800, it appeared 
that 3,011,007 votes accepted, and 1562 rejected it. 
The Constitution of 1791 was not subjected to the 
same test. That of 1793 was accepted by 1,801,918 
votes, and rejected by 11,610. The Constitution of 
the year I]I. was accepted by 1,057,390 votes, and 
rejected by 49,978. 

A great number of persons were provided for by the 
nominations; and those who had forwarded or encou- 
raged the affair of the 18th Brumaire were not forgot- 
ten.” Siéyes and Ducos, ex-directors and provisional 
consuls, became senators, But Siéyes got more. His 

¢ 

* There is a list of them, with the rewards they got, in 
the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., $14. 
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scheme of a grand elector, a kind of constitutional 
king, had failed. Whether he seriously thaught ‘of 
having the place himself, has been doubted; for as 
Thibaudeau observes, “it is difficult to believe that a 
man like Si¢yes could ever have supposed that Repub- 
lican France would have consented to be governed 
by a priest, and that Bonaparte, who represented the 
military glory of France, would choose to obey him.” 
Bonaparte got the place of grand elector, under the 
name of First Consul, with a less income than Siéyes 
proposed for his elector, but a great deal more to do. 
Bonaparte was greedy of power: Siéyes was greedy of 
money, and he received an indemnity before the Con- 
stitution was in operation. The commissions, moved 
by a message from the consuls, resolved (30 Frimaire, 
year VIII.,) that ‘‘ considering that it is important for 
the stability of every political constitution to give 
signal tertimonials of gratitude to the citizens who 
have rendered great services to the country, the national 
domain of 2 BB % ‘ the department of Seine- et- Oise, 
or some of. ft & © tent, is decreed in ownership, full 
and sntirepublic fh Siéyes, as a mark of national 
gratitude.” man hes preferred an equivalent which was 
not so palperoy the state preserved the domain of 
Crosne, and Siéyes got for it, if Gohier tells the truth, 
a good deal more than it was worth. 
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Bonaparte was First Consul, and from this time | with silver, trumpets and the like. 


The 18th and 19th Bru- 
His 


begins his reign in France. 
maire elevated him at once to the supreme power. 


activity was unbounded, his assumption of authority | 


manifest: every day furnished the French with some- 
thing to think of besides the illegal measures by which 
he had seized on the government. The French were 
accustomed to revolutions, and one which promised 
security and tranquillity at home and victory abroad, 
could not fail to be generally acquiesced in. The 
republican enthusiasm was now to be replaced by an 
enthusiasm for military glory: and the First Consul, 
who had sprung from the army, centred in himself the 
hopes of all. He left nothing undone to secure opinion. 
The journals had hardly space enough for all his pro- 
clamations and the resolutions of the council of state, 
of which the First Consul was president. There was 
a proclamation to the army of Italy, which Masséna 
now commanded in place of Championnet, who was 
dead; a proclamation to the French soldiers, and a 
resolution of the Consuls, by which honorary distinc- 
tions of various kinds were given to soldiers of all 
ranks. 
distributed’seventy-five sabres ; and in Kgypt he gave 


various honorary presents, such as muskets ornamented | 


; deceive.” 








He seized, with 
his instinctive knowledge of men, on a characteristic 
of the French nation, He even affected to wish for 
peace, and he wrote a letter to the king of England 
(5th Nivose), which was communicated to Jord Gren- 
ville by Talleyrand. Bonaparte’s letter contained no 
particular terms, but it clearly expressed a gtrong desire 
for peace : ‘Your majesty wil] only see in this overture 
my sincere desire to contribute efficiently, for the second 
time, to a general pacification, by a proceeding prompt 
and confiding, and disengaged from those forms which, 
perhaps necessary to disguise the dependence of weak 
states, only show in strong states a mutual desire to 
The king’s answer, through lord Grenville, 
dated ‘‘ London, the 4th of January, 1800,” is a dis- 
tinct refusal to treat of peace with the French govern- 
ment, founded on the conviction that there was no 
security for the king’s own dominions and those of his 
allies, and for the security of Europe in general, no 
guarantee for the principles which should ditect the 
new government of France, no reasonable ground to 


judge of its stability. The answer stated that the best 
Bonaparte had done this before. In Italy he| guarantee for the stability of the administration of 


France would be the restoration ef the line of princes, 
who for so.many ages had maintained the internal 
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prosperity of the French nation, and secured for it 
respect and consideration abroad ; but though this was 
desirable, the king did not make it an indispensable 
condition of a solid and Jasting peace; he did not 
assume to prescribe to France her form of government, 
nor in what hands she should place the authority for 
the administration of affairs, The sum was that the 
king stood by his continental allies, and considered 
the inferests of his own people as involved in the 
interests of the rest of Europe.* 

A resolution of the council of state (6th Nivose) with 
respect to the laws of the 3rd Brumaire of the year III, 
19th Fructidor of the year V., and 9th Frimaire of the 
year VI., which excluded from political rights and 
admissibility to public functions, the relatives of emi- 
grants and former nobles, declared that these laws were 
repealed by the promulgation of the Constitution, and 
that the government could invite such persons to accept 
public functions without the consent of the legislature. 
A proclamation of the consuls (8th Nivose) to the 
inhabitants of the departments of the west was in a 
conciliatory tone; it declared that the freedom of 
religious worship was guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and that “the ministers of a God of peace should be 
the first to recommend concord,” <A resolution, which 
followed this proclamation, offered a complete and 
absolute amnesty for the past, but it declared those to 
be out of the pale of the Constitution who should per- 
sist in their rebellion. General Brunet was soon after 
appointed commander of the army of the West, and 
Hédouville, who hitherto held the command, acted 
under him. Further relief was given to many scru- 
pulous people by a law that all public functionaries, 
ministers of religion and others, who were required to 
take an oath or make a declaration by any law passcd 
before the formation of the recent Constitution, could 
satisfy the law by the following declaration: ‘‘ I pro- 
mise to be faithful to the Constitution.” By thus 
tempering the strictness of the Republican oath, the 
government hoped to relieve the consciences of the 
ecclesiastics, whom they wished to conciliate; and 
the ‘ Moniteur® laboured to show that the ecclesiastics 
could take without scruple an oath, which merely bound 
them not to be hostile to the Constitution. 

The churches were again opened for the Catholic 
worship ; but the clergy demanded the exclusive pos- 
session of the buildings, which the law had given up 
for the celebration of the ceremonies of the décadi. 
But though the government were well disposed to get 
rid of the décadi, it still struggled with the Sunday, 
and great inconvenience arose from the conflict between 
the ceremonials of the Catholic worship and those of 
the décadi, until the décadi was abolished some time 
after. The, government slowly but resglutely destroyed 
all the work of the Hébertistes; and Fouché, the 
apostle of atheism, was their agent in the restoration 
of religion. The other members of the government 


* Bonaparte’s note, and the answer, are printed in the 
‘Vist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., 320 
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cared no more for religion-than he did, but they knew 
that the mass of the nation had never abandoned the 
Catholic faith, and it was politic to attach them to the 
new government. The venerable pope Pius VI. had 
died at Valence, in Dauphiné. The Directory treated 
him harshly: the French people showed him the 
respect due to his rank and his virtues: the consuls 
celebrated his funcral obsequies with pomp and splen- 
dor. All this was done before the tribunat and the 
Legislative body met. 

The first session was on the 11th Nivose (January 
1, 1800). Daunou was elected president of the Tri- 
bunat, and Perrin of the Legislative body. The 
Tribunat, the only body in which speaking was al- 
lowed, sat at the Palais Royal: ‘the selection of the 
place,” said Duveyrier, ‘ was satisfactory ; it was the 
eradle of the Revolution :” “‘it is the place,” he said, 
‘in which, if any one should speak of an idol of 
fifteen days, one would recollect that an idol of fifteen 
centuries had been broken in a single day.” Bona- 
parte and the public understood the allusion; and 
the first consul was displeased. On the 13th Nivose, 
the Legislative body transmitted to the Tribunat a 
measure, which had been presented to thefn by the 
eonsej] d’gtat for regulating the passing of laws; and 
the measure fixed a limit to the time of the discus- 
sions. This was finally carried, though it was said 
by some that the government seemcd to wish to carry 
their measures in a gallop. Measures were also adopted 
for improving the revenue; such as the sale of certain 
charges on land which had fallen to the Republic by 
the confiscation of the property of those to whom the 
charges belonged. The direct taxes were paid monthly : 
better accounts were kept; and the receivers-general 
gave sccurities. On the 27th Nivose the consuls 
chained the liberty of the press by a resolution that 
the minister of police, during the continuance of the 
war, should allow no journals to appear in the depart- 
ment of the Seine except the ‘ Moniteur Universel,’ 
the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ and ‘ des Décrets,’ and a few 
others which were mentioned, and also the journals 
which were exclusively devoted to science, art, litera- 
ture, commerce and advertisements. No new journal 
was to be published in the department of the Seine, or 
in the other departments of the Republic; and the 
minister of police was to report immediately on all the 
journals which were printed in the other departments. 
The fifth article was still more severe: ‘ Every 
journal shall be immediately suppressed which shall 
insert any articles contrary to the respect due to the 
social pact, to the sovereignty of the people and to 
the glory of the armies, or which shal] publish invec- 
tives against the government, and the nations which 
are friends or allies of the Republic, even if these 
articles should be taken from foreign journals.” This 
bold measure met with no opposition. With the 
army devoted to him, the priests enlisted on his side, 
the journals silenced, and a constitution which placed 
the chief power in his hands, Bonaparte saw the way 
open to the accomplishment of all his wishes. Soon 
F F 
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after the 18th Brumaire two agents of the Bourbons 
had an interview with Bonaparte at the Tuileries, and 
proposed the re-establishment of the exiled family ; 
but Bonaparte told them that it was impossible: and 
perhaps he was right. The French nation would not 
have accepted them, and he, too, had his own views, 

On the 1ith of February the government presented 
to the Legislative body the draft of a law, which modi- 
fied the territorial divisions and established the pré- 
fectures, and in fact the basis of the present depart- 
mental administration.* The préfets were in fact 
intendans under a new name; their delegates were 
called sous-préfets. The people had nothing to do 
with naming préfets, sous-préfets, or the municipal 
magistrates. On the 28th Pluviose, when the préfets 
were presented to him, the first consul said, ‘ France 
dates its happiness from the establishment of the pré- 
fectures.” The judiciary was re-organized, but not 
without some discussion and opposition. There was 
a justice of the peace in every commune; a tribunal 
de premiére instance established for every arrondisse- 
ment; a criminal tribunal for every department; and 
twenty-nine courts of appeal: the court of cassation 
was the supreme court. The avoués were also re- 
established, one of the bodies whom the Revolution 
had suppressed. The police also was organized and 
formed by Fouché upon the authority of a clause in 
the law for the division of the territory of the Republic 
and the administration. Fouché’s object was to make 
the police one of the main instruments of governing ; 
and the first consul was well-disposed to enter into his 
views. Fouché liked the occupation ; he loved tyranny 
in any shape. 

The best evidence of the confidence that was felt in 
the new power, was the Improvement of credit, which 
was shown by the rise in the value of the public secu- 
rities. An association of bankers was formed, which 
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Baden and Hesse Cassel; and ambassadors from the 
Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetic, and Ligurian Republics. 
A kind of court was formed at the Tuileries. Madame 
Bonaparte was waited upon by the wives of the civil 
functionaries and the officers. They were all rather 
awkward at first in their new sphere; but those who 
disliked the new etiquette were conciliated by the 
graceful and engaging manners of the first Gpnsul’s 
wife. Ladies at the Tuileries were addressed as 
Madame, and this return to old usage soon became the 
fashion. 

The session of the Legislative body closed on the 
9th Germinal (30th March, 1800). There was tran- 
quillity in France, but war abroad, and the consuls 
were busy with making preparations for it. On the 
8th of March, before the session closed, the consuls 
published a proclamation to the French: Frenchmen, 
you desire peace: your government desires it more 
ardently than you: their first wishes, their constant 
labours have been for peace: the English ministry 
reject it.’ A new motive was appealed to: “ It is 
no longer for factions, it is no longer to choose their 
tyrants, that the French are arming; it is to secure 
what is dearest to them; it is for the honour of France, 
for the sacred interests of humanity.” The response 
of the Legislative body declared that “ all Frenchmen 
who had completed their twentieth year on the Ist of 
last Vendémiaire, are at the disposal of the govern- 
ment.” The consuls, by a resolution, which was at- 
tached to the proclamation, created an army of reserve 
of 60,000 men, to be under the immediate command 
of the first consul. The soldiers who had obtained 
their discharge, the companies of veterans, conscripts, 
all were invited, in the name of honour, to join their 
colours ; or, if they were not attached to any corps, to 
repair to the quarter-gencral of the army of reserve at 
Dijon. Volunteers were aleo invited. The army of 


was the origin of the Bank of France. It was a private | reserve was forming at Dijon, but a more numerous 


undertaking, but was favoured by the government, to 
which it promised to be uscful. Tt was about the end 
of February that the government was installed at the 


body was collecting at Geneva, and yet the Austrians 
knew nothing of it. On the 12th of Germinal, Bona- 
parte gave up the command of the reserve to Berthier, 


Tuileries; but the first consul alone took up his abode |and Carnot was made minister of wat in place of 


in the antient residence of the kings of France. It 
was not yet ten years since the convocation of the 
States General, and an antient dynasty had been 
overthrown, and a king beheaded: there had been the 
reign of Terror, the re-action, and the Directory; and 
now there was again a power greater than ever a king 
of France possessed. When Bonaparte arrived at the 
Tuileries, he made a hasty inspection of the palace, 
mounted his horse and reviewed the troops. Each 
minister presented to him the functionaries of the 
several departments. The foreign diplomatists were 
presented a few days after: there were ministers from 
Spain and Rome, from Prussia, Denmark and Sweden, 


* Discours prononcé par Roederer en présentant au corps 
vgislatif le projet de la nouvelle division du territoire et de 
(’établissment des préfectures. ‘ Ilist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., 302; 
Thibaudeau, ‘ Consulat,’ chap. 4. 


Berthier. 

Bonaparte’s power was founded on his military 
success, and fresh victories would consolidate it. He 
gave to Moreau the command of the army of Germany, 
though Moreau would not adopt his views as to the 
plan of the campaign. He chose Italy for himself, the 
theatre of his former glory ; and he himself conducted 
the campaign, though Berthier had the title of general- 
in-chief of the army of reserve. He left Puris sud- 
denly on the 6th of May, and reviewed the army at 
Dijon. On the 8th he was at Geneva, where Necker 
paid him a visit, and had a long converration, with 
him on public credit. It is said that he let Bonaparte 
see that he would not be unwilling to direct the finan. 
cial affairs of France again. General Marescot, who 
had been sent to examine the pass of the great St. 
Bernard, made a report to the first consul, who listened 
very patiently, and then rising abruptly from his seat 
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said, “*Can we pass?”’ “ Yes, citizen consul, but with 
difficulty.” ‘‘ Well then,” said the first consul, “let 
us set out.” The main body of the Austrian army, 
under Melas, was in the territory of Genoa. Bona- 
parte’s object was to seize Milan, and place himself 
between the Austrian army and the dominions of the 
emperor. If Melas was defeated, his army had no 
retreat, and must surrender. Bonaparte did not seem 
to have contemplated the possibility of being beaten 
himself; but a defeat would have left him no retreat 
except over the Alps. <A corps of 35,000 Frenchmen, 
under Lannes, made their way over the Great St. 
Bernard, a passage of great difficulty for an army with 
artillery, but many of the men were already disciplined 
to difficult marches.* Another division crossed by the 
St. Gothard and the Simplon; and the two divisions 
of the right went by Mont Genévre, Mont Cenis, and 
the Little St. Bernard. The whole force, about 60,000 
men, had been assembled without the knowledge of the 
Austrians, and in a few days was on the Italian side 
of the Alps. Bonaparte left Lausanne on the 17th of 
May, and the next day he crossed the Great St. Bernard, 
and pushed his head-quarters to Aosta on the Dora 
Baltea. The fort of Bard, situated on a precipitous 
rock, commanded the narrow pass in the*valley below 
Aosta, and enfiladed the principal street of the town 
with a battery of twenty-two guns. This obstacle was 
overcome. On the 30th of May, Bonaparte was in 
Milan. The Milanese were glad to see him again, for 
they had suffered dreadfully under the reaction which 
tollowed the Austrian occupation. The Austrians 
behaved in a brutal and inhuman manner, The 
patriots, as they were called, or the revolutionary 
party, returned to Milan, expecting that the constitu- 
tion of the Cisalpine Republic would resume its acti- 
vity; but Bonaparte only appointed a provisional 
administration, having an intention to reform the con- 
stitution. Ina letter to the consuls he said, ‘* What- 
ever the atheists of Paris may say of it, 1 shall attend 
to-morrow a Te Deum, which will be celebrated in the 
metropolis :”’ and he did attend this religious ceremony 
for the deliveranee of Italy. He also called the clergy 
together and made them an address on the subject of 
religion: he said, ‘‘ No society can exist without 
religion; there is no good morality without religion ; 
it is only religion, then, which gives to a state a firm 
and lasting support. I inform you that the churches 
in France have been opened again, that the Catholic 
religion there resumes its former splendour, and the 
people look with respect on their old pastors who 
return full of zeal to their deserted flocks.”” He con- 


* The passage of the Great St. Bernard was difficult for 
the artillery, the horses, and the munitions of war. Bona- 
parte himself frossed after his army, with a ‘young Swiss for 
his guide. The French were encumbered with the heavy 
materiel of a modern army, but met with no resistance, 
except at Bard. The great Roman commander led about 
25,000 men over the Genévre, or the Mont Cenis, and had 
many battles to fight. Ie carries over his five legions, and 
fights his battles in five lines. (‘ Gallic War,’ 1., 105 
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cluded by saying, ‘‘ this is what I wished to communi- 
cate to you on the subject of the Christian religion, 
Catholic and Roman; I wish that the expression of 
these opinions may remain graven on your hearts, 
that you will give effect to what I have been saying ; 
and I add my permission for this to be communicated 
to the public through the press, in order that my 
opinions may be known not only jn Italy and in 
France, but all through Europe.”"* The clergy of 
Milan took the oath of fidelity. 

All the divisions of the French army had now crossed 
the Alps, and Melas was yct ignorant of the design of 
the first consul. The Austrian general, who was at 
Turin, was shut up between the Po and the sea, for the 
divisions of the French army were so placed as to 
allow him no passage except along the right bank of 
the river, and this route was obstructed by the French 
occupying Stradella, which is on the right bank of the 
Po, and on the road from Tortona to Piacenza. Mcelas 
advanced as far as Alessandria, where his position was 
very difficult: to reach Piacenza he must defeat the 
mass of the -l’rench army posted at Stradella; and to 
cross the Apennines he must dislodye Suchet, who was 
guarding the passes with 20,000 non. Ife vemained 
three days at Alessandria, Inactive, while the French 
were strengthening themsclves on the right bank of the 
Po, and Desaix who had lately come from Egypt, joined 
the army, and received the command of two divisions of 
the left. On the 14th of June, the Austrians advanced 
towards Tortona, and entered the extensive plain be- 
tween the Bormida and the Scrivia, which contains the 
villages of Marengo and Castel-Ceriolo, and the town of 
San Giuliano, two leagues east of which is the Scrivia. 
Within these limits was fought the decisive battle, in 
which the Austrians had the advantage till Bonaparte 
appeared on the field, and by his presence gave the 
French fresh courage. The old Austrian general had 
cut to pieces the division of Victor, diiven Lannes 
back, and the road to Tortona seemed open. It was 
three in the afternoon: he was too tired to sit on 
his horse, and went to Alessandria, leaving Zach to 
complete the defeat of the French. Bonaparte was 
manoeuvring on his left, and Melas had not compre- 
hended the meaning of the movements. Zach thought 
he had nothing to do but to dislodge Desaix from San 
Giuliano, against which he directed a column. This 
was the critical moment, and Bonaparte ordered Desaix 
to attack the enemy. Desaix fell dead at the first dis- 
charge, but the French broke the head of the Austrian 
column, and threw the whole mass into confusion, and 
they were compelled to surrender. This decided the 
battle: the whole Austrian line gave way before an 
army which they thought they had defeated, but which 
was again moving upon them with steady step. The 


* Discours adressé par Bonaparte aux curés de Ja ville de 
Milan, 5th June 1800. We may assume it to be Bonaparte’s 
own composition, and it is a fayourable specimen. If it is 
not an evidence of his sincerity, it is of bis sagacity ant good 
sense, which were the true characteristics of his under. 
standing. 
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loss in this well-contestec ‘cld was great on both 
sides, and nearly equal. The next day Melas, though 
he was well able to resist the enemy, asked for a sus- 
pension of hostilities; and the convention of Alessan- 
dria was made, by the terms of which the Austrians 
evacuated Italy as far as the Mincio, and gave up to 
the French Genoa, which they had taken, and all the 
places in Piedmont and the Milanais, In one day the 
Austrians lost all that they had got in two years’ 
battles and victor’ +s, 

The battle of Marengo replaced France in the posi- 
tion which she held in 1797. It secured Bonaparte’s 
power, and gave him an influence over opinion which 
lasted many years, After providing for the re-organi- 
zation of the Cisalpine Republic, he went to Turin, 
crossed the Alps by the Mont-Cénis, and visited Lyon, 
where he laid the first stone for the rebuilding of the 
Place Bellecour, which was destroyed after the siege 
of Lyon (p. 814). He was in Paris on the 2nd of 
July, less than two months after he had left it. He 
was received with enthusiasm: all the city crowded to 
see the little general, the rapidity of whose movements 
and the strength of whose will ended a campaign in 
six weeks. There was an illumination on the evening 
of his arrival, Everybody acknowledged his merits: 
the expression was sincere and unanimous. He said 
to the great functionaries who paid their respects to 
him, ‘ Well, have you done a good deal of work since 
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I left you?” for Bonaparte worked hard, and would 
have everybody work. ‘ Not so much as you, 
gencial,” was the roply. The pasgage over the Great 
St. Bernard was compared with Hannibal’s route over 
the Alps; and David, now a supple flatterer. painted 
the well-known equestrian portrait of the first consul 
ascending the Great St. Bernard.* On the celebration 
of the 14th of July, there was presentation of colours, 
and Olympic Games as they were called. Bonaparte 
entertained the principal functionaries"of the Republic, 
and gave the toast, ‘“‘ To the 14th of July, and to the 
French people, our sovereign.” The anniversary of 
the foundation of the Republic was also duly kept on 
the 1st Vendemiaire of the year IX. (23 September, 
1800). 

The success of Moreau in Germany, if less brilliant, 
was equally decisive with that of the first consul, He 
entered Germany at the head of 100,000 men at three 
points, Strassburg, Bale, and Constanz. Stockach, near 
the northern extremity of the lake of Constanz, was 
the place of junction for the three divisions. Moreau, 
who commanded the centre in person, yas met by 
the Austrians at Engen, fifteen miles in advance of 
Stockach, and he defeated them, Lecourbe, who com- 
manded the right, drove back the Austrians who de- 


* I¢ was assumed that Hannibal passed by the Great St. 
Bernard. . 
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fended Stockach, and the junction of the three divi- 
sions was effected early in May. The Austrians, who 
were commanded by Kray, now experienced a succes- 
sion of defeats. They were beaten at Mésskirch on 
the 6th of May, at Biberach on the 9th, and the next 
day at Memmingen. The Austrians abandoned all the 
country between the Rhine, the lake of Constanz, the 
Danube and the Lech. On the 19th the French gained 
a great victory at Hochstett, on the Danube, which 
gave them the town of Ulm, the strong bulwark of the 
.valley of the Danube, and the rich stores collected at 
Donauwerth. In the battle of Oberhausen, a few days 
after, the brave grenadier, Latour d’Auvergne, the last 
descendant of marshal Turenne, was killed by a hulan. 
Moreau erected a monument to his memory near the 
village of Oberhausen; and by a subsequent order of 
the first consul, the sabre of honour of “ the first gre- 
nadier of France” was suspended with due solemnity 
from the ceiling of the temple of Mars. His heart, 
enclosed in a leaden case, was attached to the colours 
of the forty-sixth demi-brigade, to which he belonged. 
Such were the honours paid to the memory of a French 
soldier; such the rewards to raise the enthusiasm of 
the army. 

The French now occupied Augsburg and Munich, 
from which the elector of Bavaria ran away with all the 
money that he could carry. The rear of the Austrian 
army, commanded by the archduke Ferdinand, was 
beaten at Landshut on the Isar, and the main body 
retreated to the Inn. The advanced posts of Moreau 
were at Linz on the Danube, and the road to Vienna 
seemed to be open to him. An armistice was signed 
at Pahrsdorf, near Munich, on the 15th of July; and 
on the 28th the first consul signed at Paris the preli- 
minaries of peace between France and Austria, the 
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proposals of which were sent through an agent by 
Austria. Thus the victorious career of Moreau was 
stopped; and it is a reasonable conjecture, more 
through the first consul’s jealousy of Moreau, whom 
he disliked, and whose political views he suspected, 
than through a sincere desire of peace. But peace was 
not secured. Austria was engaged to England, and 
could not conclude a treaty herself; and Bonaparte 
demanded conditions during the negotiations to which 
England would not consent: he required a maritime 
armistice, which would have allowed him to send 
reinforcements to Malta, then on the point of surren- 
dering, and to Egypt, where the French were hard 
pressed. The negotiations between France and Austria 
were carried on at Luneville. 

France was still disturbed by royalist intrigues and 
Republicans or Jacobins, both of whom were hostile to 
the first consul; and not least the Jacobins, whom 
Bonaparte hated. During the first consul’s absence in 
Italy, the republicans projected a movement in Paris, 
but Fouché was awake. In October, on the 18th Ven- 
demiaire, it was reported that some conspirators had 
formed a plot to kill the first consul at the opera. 
Several persons were arrested among the crowd which 
thronged the doors of the theatre; and Demerville, 
Ceracchi a sculptor, Topino-Lebrun a young painter, 
and Giuseppe Arena, a Corsican, brother of Barto- 
lomeo, a member of the Five Hundred, who had de- 
claimed against Bonaparte on the occasion of the 18th 
Brumaire, were charged with conspiring against the 
life of the first consul. They were tried and con- 
demned a few months after (17 Nivose) and executed. 
The guilt of Arena and ‘cbrun scems to be very 
doubtful, : 


CHAPTER LXVI, 
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Bonaparte left Kléber and the army in Egypt 
much discouraged by the hasty desertion of their 
general. Kléber succeededsto the command, and he 
thought it prudent to adopt more pomp and display 
than Bonaparte had done. The festival of the anniver- 
sary of the Republic (1 Vendemiaire), was celebrated 
by Kléber at Cairo, and by Desaix in Upper Egypt, in 
the midst of the ruins of Antient Thebes. But the 


culties, a convention was agreed on at El Arish between 
Kléber and Sidney Smith and the Turkish plenipo- 
tentiaries (28th January, 1800), by virtue of which the 
French army was to be removed to France with arms 
and baggage in their own ships, and those which the 
Turks should furnish, and the country was to be given 
to the Ottomans. The French general sent notice of 
the convention of El Arish to the Directory, for he did 


Grand Vizier was advancing from Syria, and was | not yet know that the Directory was overthrown, that 


already at Gaza. On the rd Brumaire, a large Turkish 
fleet, accompanied by Sidney Smith, fppeared at the 
Damietta mouth of the Nile, and seized the tower of 
the Bogaz, which commands the entrance of the river ; 
but the troops which landed were defeated by the 
French commandant of Damietta. Kléber, however, 


Bonaparte was at the head of the Republic, and had 
got a former letter of his addressed to the Directory, in 
which he complained grievously of the condition in 
which Honaparte had left the army of Egypt. Desaix 
set sail for France, but was taken by an English frigate 


land carried to Admiral Keith, then at Leghorn, who 


was anxious to return to France, and after some dif_i- | Jet him go after detaining him in quarantine for thirty 
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days. He arrived at Toulon in time to fall at the battle 
of Marengo. Admiral Keith, who commanded in the 
Mediterranean, had orders from the British Govern- 
ment to refuse his consent to any convention, unless 
the French surrendered as prisoners of war; and he 
communicated his orders to Kléber in a letter. Smith 
had not signed the convention of El Arish, and he was 
consequently not strictly a party to it; but he took a 
share in the neotiations, as if he had full powers; and 
it seems that he thought that he had. His conduct 
however in the matter is not clear: that there was a 
formal defect in his authority, or that he had exceeded 
his powers, is certain ; but the real object of the British 
government was to prevent Kléber’s army from landing 
in the south of France, where it was supposed that he 
might have an important effect on the issue of the war. 
The refusal to acknowledge the convention of El Arish 
is, however, a matter not easy to justify ; and it is the 
English, not the French, who have to explain their 
conduct. A duplicate of Kléber’s complaining letter 
to the Directory had fallen into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, and was the cause of the subsequent expedition to 
Egypt under Abercromby. 

The-letter of admiral Keith roused Kléber from the 
despondency in which he had sunk. MWe appealed to 
the courage of his men, and on the 19th of March led 
them against the Turkish army of 40,000 men, who were 
posted near the ruins of Ueliopolis. His army of about 
12,000 men was formed in squares. Behind him was 
Cairo, ready to revolt. His position was critical, but 
his skill and courage saved his army; and around the 
ancient obelisk of Heliopolis the Turkish army was 
beaten and dispersed by the superiority of European 
tactics. The French lost only a few hundred men. 
Gencral Verdier, with two thousand men, was besieged 
in the o@tadel of Cairo, and Kléber hastened to his 
relief. The city made a desperate resistance, but 
finally surrendered, and was treated mildly by the 
French general, While Kléber was busily employed 
in improving the administration of the country, he was 
assassinated on the 14th of June, 1800, by a Turkish 
fanatic, on the very day on which Desaix fell in the 
battle of Marengo. Desaix and Kléber were the two 
most able generals whom Bonaparte had. On the 
15th of September, Malta, which the French had held 
since Bonaparte took it, surrendered to the English. 

The second session of the Legislative body, that 
of the year X, opened on the Ist Frimaire (22nd 
November), 1800. On the following day, Régnier, a 
member of the Council of State, read a discourse before 
the Legislative body on the situation of the Republic ; in 
which a compurison was made between the present and 
the past, which was all in favour of the administration 
of the first consul. Jaws were passed for reducing the 
number of justices of the peace, for the organiza- 
tion of the courts of correctional police, and for regu- 
lating criminal procedure. Some new departments were 
added, to France, Mont Tonnere, Rhin and Moselle, 
Roer, and Sarre. The government proposed the esta- 
blishment of special courts to try the numerous assas- 
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sins and robbers, who, it was alleged, infested the 
country; and the law was carried, though there was a 
long discussion in the Tribunat, and only a majority of 
eight. The opposition of the tribunes displeased the 
government; and the journals, which servilely flattered 
the new power, contained articles directed against some 
of the members, who were characterized as sophists, 
as persons who disfigured the best designs, as idle 
talkers who did not know what they were about. These 
attacks were supposed to be, and probably were, directed 
by the government; and the worst was, there were no 
means of replying to them. 

The little interest which the proceedings in the 
Legislature created, was rendered still less by an event 
that happened on the 24th December, 1800, and 
absorbed public attention. About eight in the evening 
the first consul was going from the Tuileries to the 
Opera in his carriage, and was passing through the 
Rue Nicaise; a small cart, with a barrel upon it 
obstructed the passage, but the coachman, who was 
half drunk, drove quicker than usual, and pushed his 
horses on. The carriage had just passed, when a tre- 
mendous explosion was heard, which shook the whole 
neighbourhood, killed seven persons, and wounded 
twenty-five more. Though the glass of the first consul’s 
carriage was broken, he escaped unhurt, and continued 
his way to the Opera, where Haydn's Oratorio of the 
Creation was to be performed; but he returned to the 
Tuileries before it was over. ‘The barrel which ex- 
ploded was filled with gunpowder, balls, and grenades, 
and was fired by a match on a signal being given. 
Bonaparte, who feared the republicans more than the 
royalists, immediately suspected them of being the 
authors of the plot: “*I am not to be deceived,” said 
he, ‘Sin this affair: it is neither nobles, Chouans, nor 
priests ; it is the men of September, villains loaded with 
crimes, who are always conspiring, openly revolting 
against all the governments which have succeeded one 
another.” Fouché, it is said,-from the first attributed 
the plot to the royalists and to England. However, 
Fouché arrested a number of republicans, and the 
préfet of police made a report on Yhe affair to the 
consuls.* One Chevalier, who was mentioned in the 
report, had been arrested two months before on some 
vague suspicions, because he employed himself in im- 
proving the fabrication of powder and firearms, an 
employment which he had followed since 1794. There 
was also found in his possession a machine or con- 
trivance for throwing a great number of projectiles at 
once, and it was concluded that he must have been 
privy to the design of the 24th of December, which 
was to be accomplished by this infernal machine, as it 
was called. The first consul was resolved to punish 
severely: he would not consent to allow the special 
tribunals to investigate the affair of the infernal machine: 
** the action of the special tribunal,” he said, ‘* would be 


* «Rapport du préfet,’ &c,, 10 Nivose, An. ix.; ‘ Hist. 
Parl ,’ ¥xxviii., 365. It states some facts differently from 
the ordinary accounts; but they are not material. 
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too slow, too limited; a more striking vengeance is 
required for so atrocious a crime; it should be rapid, 
like lightning; -there must be blood; we must shoot 
as many criminals as there have been victims, fifteen or 
twenty, deport two hundred, and take advantage of 
this opportunity to purge the Republic of them. It is 
not for myself that I speak; I have braved other 
dangers; my fortune has preserved me from them, and 
I still trust to it; but it is social order which is at 
stake, public morality, and the national glory.” The 
action of Bonaparte was quick. Fouché made a 
report to the consuls, and Bonaparte carried it to the 
council of state, which thereupon made a resolution, 
called by the classical name of Sénatus-consulte. The 
Sénatus-consulte was carried by three members of the 
council to the senate, which adopted it, and Bonaparte 
proclaimed the Sénatus-consulte ‘‘in the name of the 
French people.”* The Sénatus-consulte was signed 
by Laplace, the president. It was followed by “ an 
act of government,” promulgated “as making part of 
the Sénatus-consulte,” by which act ‘‘there were 
placed under special surveillance, beyond the European 
territory of the Republic, the citizens whose names 
follow ;”—~and then followed a long list of about one 
hundred and thirty, which comprised some names well 
known in the bloody scenes of the Revolution,—as 
Fournier, called the American ; Rossignol, general of 
the revolutionary army, and several who were character- 
ized as ‘‘ Septembriseurs,’’ men who were covered with 
the blood of September, or supposed to be. This was 
the first Sénatus-consulte, a memorable measure, the 
forerunner of others, and the means by which Bona- 
parte destroyed the Republic and founded the Empire. 
The first consul had the classic taste of the French; 
and his vague notions of Roman institutions and 
Roman measures exercised considerable influence over 
him. He had said, when it was proposed to refer the 
matter to the special tribunals, ‘‘on the occasion of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, Cicero sacrificed the con- 
spirators, and said that he had saved his country: I 
should be unworthy of the great task which I have 
undertaken, &nd of my mission, if I did not show my- 
self severe in such circumstances.” Yet there was 
some opposition in the senate. Siéyes was the only 
man who justified the measure by reason of public 
salvation (salut public), words of ill-omen, which had 
covered France with scaffulds. This affair of the 
infernal machine was turned by Bonaparte to his own 
profit, as Fouché observes.+ 

In a few days the real conspirators were discovered. 
They were Chouans, partizans or agents of Georges 
Cadoudal, a noted leader who was then in England, 
and with whom these men corresponded. Fouché 
made angther report to the consuls gn the affair of the 
infernal machine, which may contain some truth, and 
probably contains a good deal of falsehood.{ Two 


* Printed in the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., 375. 
+ ‘Fouché’s Mém.,’ i., p.212. See also ‘ Napoléon au 
Conseil d’Etat,’ i., 31, &c. 


t Printed ‘Hist. Parl.,’ xxxviii., 380. , 
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men, named Carbon and §t. Régent, were tried on a 
charge of being the principals in this plot, and were 
convicted and executed. Chevalier, who was charged 
with constructing the first infernal machine, the model 
of the second, was executed some time before. All 
the documents relating to the trial were printed by 
order of the government, as a continuation of a volume 
which was entitled ‘ The English Conspiracy.’ 

Paul, emperor of Russia, the successor of Catherine, 
had hitherto opposed France, in Italy, Switzerland, 
and Holland; but he was displeased at the English 
having hoisted their flag at Malta, which the English 
alleged that they only held till the general peace. Paul 
entered into negotiations with Bonaparte through the 
Russian ambassador at Berlin; and though Paul’s 
terms were not such as the first consul would accept, he 
uffected to be satisfied with the basis of the negotiation. 
Bonaparte had already won the heart of the emperor, 
whose eccentric character he knew, by sending home a 
number of Russian prisoners who were in France, having 
first completely equipped them. The first consul never 
neglected ,any means of accomplishing his purposes ; 
and his object here was to detach Paul from the Aus- 
trian and English alliance, and to encourage him to 
put himself at the head of a northern maritime league 
against the English tyranny on the seas, and the claim 
of the ‘right’ to search neutral vessels. Paul seized 
the English ships and cargoes in the Russian harbours, 
on the ground of the I:nglish ministry having sent 
a fleet to Copenhagen to compel Denmark to acknow- 
ledge the right of search; and in December, 1800, he 
formed a convention with Sweden and Denmark for 
mutual protection against the English claims to search 
their merchant vessels, which might be trading with 
France or any other enemy of Great Britain. 

The negotiations at Luneville were interrupted, and 
hostilities were re-commenced, Austria, the ally of 
England, could not agree to terms which England 
would not assent to. Augereau, at the head of the 
Gallo-Ratavian army, had orders to reduce Westphalia, 
Franconia, and Thuringia. Moreau resumed hostilities 
in Germany; Brune in Italy, where he was joined by 
Macdonald ; and Murat was to march on Naples. But 
before hostilities were commenced in Germany, a con- 
vention was made at Hohenlinden, by which Ingol- 
stadt, Ulm, and Philipsburg, were given up to the 
French; and thus the Austrians obtained an armistice 
of forty-five days, during which Moreau made a visit 
to Paris, where he was well received by Bonaparte, who 
gave him a pair of handsome pistols. Moreau received 
them without saying a word. After marrying Malle. 
Hullot, he went back to his army, and military opera- 
tions were commenced. The archduke John crossed 
the Inn with 100,000 men to attack Moreau, who 
concentrated his troops near the village of Hohen- 
linden, twenty miles east of Munich, in the midst of 
a country covered with wood. On the 3rd of December 
was fought the bloody battle of Hohenlinden, between 
the French and the Imperialists, in which the French 
gained a decisive victcry, with the loss of about 4,000 
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men. The Austrian loss was greater, and 15,000 men 
were made prisoners, and a hundred pieces of artillery 
were taken. Moreau pursued the archduke over the 
inn and the Salzach, and was on the road to Vienna. 
The archduke Charles, who was appointed to the com- 
mand in place of his brother John, proposed an armis- 
tice to Moreau, which the French general granted on 
condition of not being interrupted in his march upon 
the capital. Moreau reached Steyer on the Enns, 
where he was about the same distance from Vienna that 
Bonaparte was, when he signed the preliminarics of 
Leoben ; and here Moreau concluded an armistice with 
the Austrians on the 25th of December, 1800, by which 
the empenor engaged to treat separately for peace. 
The French were also successful in Italy, where they 
had crossed the Mincio and the Adige; and Murat 
brought Naples to terms by simply marching on An- 
econa. The conferences at Luneville were resumed, 
and on the 9th of February, 1801, a treaty of peace 
between I’rance and the emperor was signed at Lune- 
ville, on the part of the emperor by Cobenzel, and on 
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the part of France by Joseph Bonaparte. All the 
terms of the treaty of Campo Formio were ratified ; 
and the emperor also gave up to France all the country 
on the left bank of the Rhine, from the Swiss territory 
to the territory of Holland; and he acknowledged the 
independence of the Republics, Cisalpine, Helvetic, 
Batavian, and Ligurian. The cession of the left bank 
of the Rhine, which was made by the emperor, as head 
of the Germanic Empire, was ratified by the Diet at 
Ratisbon, as a concession of necessity. Other treaties 
of peace followed soon after; with Spain, by which 
France got the duchy of Parma, and Tuscany, with 
the title of kingdom of Etruria, was given to the duke 
of Parma’s son; and with the king of Naples, who 
promised to close his ports against his English allies 
who had assisted him in his difficulties, Before the 
end of 1801, peace was made with Bavaria, with Por- 
tugal, with Russia, and preliminaries of peace with the 
Porte were signed. There only remained one hostile 
power. 
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In March 1801, Pitt resigned his post as prime 
minister of England, and an administration was formed 
by Mr. Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth; but. 
the war still continued. In the same month, an English 
fleet was sent to the Baltic, under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker, to break the northern maritime league. 
Parker was accompanied by Nelson as second in com- 
mand. The fleet anchored before Copenhagen on the 
Ist of April; and as the Danish king refused to come 
to terms, the city was bombarded, six of the Danish 
line-of-battle ships were taken or destroyed, and the 
king consented to withdraw from the league of the 
armed neutrality. Sweden was intimidated and did 
the same. The fleet then sailed for Revel to attack 
the Russian navy, which was lying there. But the 
Emperor Paul was already dead. On the 24th of 
March, he was assassinated in his palace, and his son 
Alexander succeeded him. Nelson, now commander- 
in-chief in the Baltic, appeared before Cronstadt, and 
demanded the liberation of the British subjects, and the 
restoration of the British property which had been 
seized by Paul; and, after some delay, his commands 
were complied with, and there was peace again between 
England and Russia (June 1801). Bonaparte heard of 
the death of Paul at his country seat of Malmaison ; 
and Talleyrand, who brought the bad news, attempted 
to calm his irritation by remarking that this was the 
usual mode of abdication in Russia. Paul had written 
a letter to Bonaparte immediately after the formation 
of the northern alliance, the result of which was that 


the consuls gave orders that the French ships should 
assist the Russians at sea; and Paul responded by an 
order that the Russians should respect the French flag. 
Paul placed Bonaparte’s bust in his new palace, and, as 
a further proof of his friendship, in the midst of a 
Russian winter he ordered Louis XVIII. to quit his 
residence at Mittau in Courland, Bonaparte professed 
to admire Paul: ‘‘ the emperor of a nation which ruled 
in the Baltic and on the Black Sea, and held the key 
of India, was really a great prince: Paul was singular, 
but he had at least a will of his own.” If Paul had 
lived, the Russians and French were td’ attempt the 
invasion of India; the combined army was to meet at 
Warsaw, and march to the Caspian Sea, and thence to 
make their way through Persia. Bonaparte announced 
the death of Paul to the French in a few words, the 
object of which was to throw on the English govern- 
ment suspicion of being parties to a crime, for which 
Bonaparte well knew that there was not the slightest 
evidence. The anecdotes of this man’s private cha- 
racter fully show that lying and hypocrisy were means 
that he never scrupled to employ to attain his ends. 
His truly great qualities were obscured by this mean 
and contemptible yice, which made the pages of the 
Moniteur, his official organ, frequently the vehicle of 
falsehood. 

The news of the battle of Alexandria reached Paris 
in April; but the first consul was not so much sur- 
prised as he pretended to be. On the 2nd of March 
1801, a Bricish fleet anchored in the bay of Aboukir, 
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and an army, under the command of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, was landed on the coast of Egypt. Menou, 
tne successor of Kléber, was feeble and incompetent. 
The French were driven within the lines of Alexandria, 
and on the 21st of March they were entirely defeated 
in an attack which they made on the British camp. 
The English commander received a wound, of which he 
died in a few days. The military operations still con- 
tinued, and the result was that Menou capitulated to 
General Hutchinson, who succeeded to the command 
on the death of Abercromby. It was agreed that the 
French army should be carried to France, with their 
arms, baggage, and ten pieces of artillery; and many 
of the objects of Egyptian art, which the French had 
collected at great cost, were also given up.” By the 
sixteenth article of the capitulation of Alexandria, all 
the things collected by the French Institut were to be 
surrendered, but general Hutchinson gave up _ his 
claim to the objects of natural history. Before the 
autumn, Egypt was cleared of the French, and restored 
to the Ottoman Porte. Malta and Egypt, the fruit 
of Bonaparte’s entire campaign, were irrecoverably lost 
to the French. 

The most important event of the year 1801, was the 
Concordat which Bonaparte concluded with Pope Pius 
VII, the successor of Pius VI, pn the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1801. The government had hitherto done no 
more than proclaim the liberty and equality of all 
forms of worship; and all the priests who declared 
their fidelity to the constitution were permitted to 
officiate in the churches. The constitutional priests, 
or those who had taken the oath, had organized them- 
selves, and they had about sixty bishops. This body 
had always submitted to the temporal power, and it 
accepted the consular government. Even in 1797, a 
great number of the constitutional priests met in 
national council at Paris. One of the most active 
promoters of the meeting was Grégoire, constitutional 
bishop of Blois, once a member of the convention, who 
made a noble stand at the time of the scandalous abju- 
ration of Gobel and other knaveg and fanatics.f The 
acts of this assembly were afterwards collected in a 
volume. A new national council met at Paris in March, 
1801, and held their sittings in the church of Notre 
Dame. The published acts of this assembly fill three 
volumes, and there is no doubt that it had a great 
effect on opinion, and prepared the way for the Con- 
cordat. Bonaparte could infer from the way in which 
the meeting was viewed by the public, that a Concordat 
with the pope would please a large part of the nation. 
The refractory priests, or those who had not taken the 
oath, had scarcely any organization, for their bishops 
had emigrated and few of them returned. These men 
were antierevolutionary, and nothing short of the re- 


* They are now in the British Museum. Among them 
are the Rosetta stone, which Menou claimed as his private 
: property, and the sarcophagus, sometimes called that of 
Alexander. e 

t See p. 316. 
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establishment of the churcif in its former state would 
satisfy them. A large part of the population of 
France were indifferent to religion, partly through the 
prevalent anti-religious opinions, partly through the 
interruption of the regular Catholic worship. It was 
the government which gave the impulse to opinion in 
France, and the impulse came from one man’s will, 
who, brought up in the Roman Catholic faith never 
abandoned external conformity to it, and preferred it to 
all other creeds. Its gorgeous ceremonial suited his 
taste better than any simpler form. Bonaparte never 
doubted of the existence of a Deity, and his early 
impressions do not appear to have ever been entirely 
eradicated ; which is quite consistent with the common 
opinion about him, that he considered all religions as 
the inventions of man, and that priests had filled them 
with fraud and falsehood. The first consul had a 
difficult task to perform in re-establishing Catholicism. 
It has been said, though the assertion appears to be 
very absurd, that he would have been followed more 
readily if he had attempted to establish the Protestant 
faith, and that the disposition at the time was favourable 
to Protestantism ; which is as much as to say that Pro- 
testantism is nearer to infidelity, which wag the dis- 
position of a large part of France. But Bonaparte 
was too sagacious to establish a faith, which would 
have been in opposition to the opinion of the great 
majority of religious Frenchmen: he would thus have 
had two contending churches; and he wanted one 
obedient church. His own predilections, and the views 
which he had on the supreme power, decided him to 
come to terms with Rome. The Concordat, which is 
written in Latin, was made in the names of the first 
consul of the Gallic Republic and his Holiness the 
Sovereign Pontiff Pius VII. It declared that the 
worship of the Catholic religion, Apostolic and Roman, 
should be publicly celebrated in France, subject to 
such regulations of police as the government should 
judge necessary for the public tranquillity. A new 
division of the French dioceses was to be made by the 
Holy See in concert with the government; and his 
Holiness would declare to the French titular bishops, 
that for the sake of peace and unity he should expect 
from them every sacrifice, even that of their sees; if 
they should refuse, the first consul would appoint new 
bishops and archbishops, on whom his Holiness would 
confer canonical institution. All future vacancies were 
to be filled up by the first consul; and the bishops, 
before entering on their functions, were to take, be- 
tween the hands of the first consul, the oath of fidelity, 
which was in use before the change of government. 
The following form of prayer was to be read at the 
close of Divine service in all the churches of France: 
‘* Domine savlam fac Rempublicam ; Domine, salvos 
fac consules.” The bishops were to name the curés, 
but the nominations were to be approved by the 
government. All the churches which were not alienated 
were to be at the disposal of the bishops. Those who 
had purchased ecclesiastical property were in no way 
to be disturbed. The government was to provide suit- 
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able salaries for the bishops and curés.* The organic 
articles of the convention of the 28th Messidor regu- 
lated the Gallican church in conformity to the Con- 
cordat. The salaries of archbishops were 15,000 francs, 
and of the bishops 10,000 francs. The curés were 
distributed into two classes; the salaries of those of 
the first class were 1500, of the second 1000 francs. 
There were ten archbishoprics established, one of 
which was the archbishopric of Malines (Mechlin.) 
Under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Malines 
were the bishoprics of Namur, Tournay, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Tréves, Gand, Liége, and Mainz, which 
shows the enlarged limits of the Republic. Organic 
articles for the Protestant worship were also published 
The ]Décadi was thus destroyed and the Sunday took 
its place. The Catholic worship was restored to 
France, free from the gross abuses of the monarchy.+ 

The peace of Luneville brought home an immense 
number of soldiers, and France now found that it was 
no easy matter to know what to do with men who had 
been living at free cost in foreign countries. A large 
part of the troops were encamped on the north-western 
coast of France, and on the coast of Belgium, from 
Havre tog Antwerp, to keep up the notion of an in- 
vasion of England; and these were the men who were 
afterwards formed into the camp of Boulogne. A 
flotilla was formed, and Boulogne was the centre of 
these maritime operations. There was apprehension 
in England of an invasion, and preparations were made 
to meet it. Nelson, who had returned from the Baltic, 
attacked the flotilla at Boulogne in the beginning of 
August, 1801, and did some damage to it. He made 
another attack the same month during the night, in 
which the English sustained considerable loss; and he 
attributed the failure of the expedition, the object of 
which was to cut out the flotilla, to the circumstance 
of the flotilla being chained to the shore, and the 
vessels being fastened to one another. The ‘ Moni- 
teur’ treated the ‘‘ chains” as a mere fable. 

On the 1st of October, 1801, (9 Vendemiaire of the 
year X.), the preliminaries of peace between France 
and England were signed at London. Negotiations 
commenced in August, and they were facilitated by 
the circumstance of Malta having surrendered, and the 
French being defeated in Egypt. During the con- 
ferences at Luneville, Bonaparte refused to consent to 
the evacuation of Egypt by the French. Both parties 
made concessions in their preliminaries. England gave 
up the Dutch, Spanish, and French colonies, which she 
had captured; but retained Ceylon, which belonged 


¢ The text of the Concordat is printed in ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 
xxxvili., 463; and the Organic Articles for the Roman Ca- 
tholie and the Protestant Churches, pp. 463—486. 

+ The Concordat is an important event in Bonaparte’s 
history, both in its immediate and future consequences. The 
chapter in Thibaudeau’s ‘Consulat’ (ii., 17), ‘Concordat’ 
is worth reading; and Madame de Staél’s chapter, ‘ De l’in- 
nuguratian du Concordat & Notre Dame,’ in her ‘ Considé- 
rations,’ &c., and Bailleul’s remarks on Madame de Staél, in 
his ‘ Examen.’ 
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to the Dutch, and Trinidad, which was Spanish. It 
was agreed that Malta should be restored to the order 
of St. John, which had meanly given it up to Bena- 
parte on his voyage to Egypt. The Ionian Islands 
were recognized as a republic by France, who was to 
evacuate the territories of the Church, Naples, and 
Tuscany. Other questions were deferred to the settle- 
ment of a definitive treaty of peace ; for which purpose 
the plenipotentiaries of France and England met at 
Amiens. England was represented by the marquis 
Cornwallis. Hostilities were suspended, and the pro- 
mise of peace was received joyfully both in France and 
England. The French had got enough both of suffer- 
ing and of glory; and England was groaning beneath 
a burden of taxation. 

Lucien Bonaparte had retired from his post as mi. 
nister, and gone on a mission to Spain, where he nego- 
tiated the cession of Louisiana to France. The Spanish 
azent with whom Lucien negotiated was the notorious 
Godoy, the court favourite, commonly called the Prince 
of Peace. France agreed to assist Spain in her desicns 
on Portugal, the ally of England ; and Tuscany, under 
the name of the kingdom of Etruria, was given to the 
son of the duke of Parma, who was one of the Spanish 
Bourbons. The people of the United States were 
much dissatisfied with the cession of Louisiana to 
France, which thus acquired possession of New Orleans, 
the outlet of all the produce of the fertile basin of the 
Mississippi. In the hands of the French government, 
directed by Bonaparte, the possession of New Orleans 
threatened both the commerce and the security of the 
United States, and the people would have been willing 
to risk a war rather than submit to the dangers which 
they foresaw from the French occupation. But a 
lucky opportunity enabled the president, Mr. Jefferson, 
and his cabinet, to settle the question in a pacific way; 
for France sold Louisiana to the United States in 1803, 
on the renewal of hostilities between France and Eng- 
land, partly because the French had no hopes of keep- 
ing it against the English, and partly because the 
French government ,wanted money.* Spain declared 
war against Portugal on the ground that she still con- 
tinued in friendly relations with England, and a Spanish 
army entered Alentejo, while a French force, under 
general Leclerc, entered Portugal in the north. _Por- 
tugal was rich, for she had not yet been pillaged; and 
the court entered into negotiations with Lucien, who, on 
the 6th of June, 1800, signed the preliminaries of peace 
at Badajos, in consideration of thirty millions of francs 
from Portugal, which Lucien and the Prince of Peace are 
said to have shared between them. Portugal consented 
to close her ports against her old ally. Bonaparte, 
who had not yet begun his negotiations with England, 
was in a furious, passion when he heard ofcthe peace, 
for he wished to have Lisbon; but the arguments of 
Talleyrand and Fouché, “and finally the sacrifice of 
the diamonds of the ‘princess of Brazil, and the present 
to the first consul of ten millions for his private purse, 


© Tucker's ‘ Life of Jefferson,’ ii., p. 123, 152, 
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overcame his obstinacy, and he allowed a definitive 
treaty to be concluded at Madrid” (29th September).* 

As soon as Bonaparte had secured the cessation of 
hostilities with Great Britain, he despatched a powerful 
armament, under general Leclerc (December, 1801), to 
St. Domingo, where the blacks had formed a republic, 
with Toussaint L’Ouverture, a negro, and formerly 
a slave, as president. The history of this island from 
the time of the massacres in 1791, forms an interesting 
episode in the French Revolution. In February, 1794, 
freedom was given to the blacks of St. Domingo by 
a decree of the Convention, and Toussaint became a 
soldier, By his courage and his talents he rose to the 
rank of general; and when Laveau, the commissioner 
of the Convention, left St. Domingo in 1796, he ap- 
pointed Toussaint commander-in-chief of the forces; 
Santhonax, a new commissioner, retained the civil 
authority. Toussaint soon induced or compelled San- 
thonax to leave the island, but he wrote to inform the 
Directory that the measure was necessary for the peace 
of the country. General Hédouville was sent by the 
Directory as governor, but an insurrection at the Cape 
frightened him away, and Toussaint was left in full 
possession of power. When Bonaparte became first 
consul, he sent Raymond and others with a conciliatory 
message to Toussaint, but raally to ascertain the state 
of affairs. Toussaint’s rank as commander-in-chief was 
confirmed by the first consul; but the confirmation was 
unnecessary, for Toussaint had the power in St. Do- 
mingo as Bonaparte had in France. In January, 1801, 
a constitution was formed, and Toussaint was appointed 
president for life. But Bonaparte could not bear a 
rival usurper, and he resolved to crush him by force 
and by fraud. The French expedition was too powerful 
to be resisted, though the yellow fever thinned the 
ranks of the soldiers. Toussaint was treachcrously 
arrested, and sent to France. On his arrival at Paris 
(1802) he was confined in the Temple, and soon after 
sent to the fort of Joux, in the Jura Mountains, where 
he was subjected to rigorous imprisonment, He died 
in April, 1803, deprived of every comfort, the victim 

. .@ 
of the jealousy and cruelty of a more successful and 
less honest adventurer than himself. This costly 
expedition to St. Domingo was one of Bonaparte’s 
wasteful and useless military enterprizes; for the 
French were expelled from the island by Dessalines, 
another negro chief, in 1808. 

The Batavian Republic, the neighbour of the French 
Republic, which had enclosed Belgium in its fraternal 
embrace, felt the effect of the proximity; and as there 
had been an 18th Fructidor in Holland, so there was 
an 18th Brumaire played under French direction. 
* The Constitution of the year III.,” observes Thi- 
baudeah, “ was reproduced in all the Constitutions 
that had been given to the nations which were con- 


* Fouché, ‘Mém.,’ i., 242. Portugal paid a round sum 
to the French Republic, according to some authorities; but 
it is generally stated that the first consul and pis brother got 
the money. I¢ is hard to know the truth in such matters. 
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quered or protected by the French arms: the copies 
underwent all the modifications of the original.” The 
new Batavian Constitution was made at Paris in con- 
cert with the Batavian ambassador, Schimmelpenninck, 
who returned to the Hague with it in his pocket. The 
Batavian Directory presented it for the acceptation 
of the people: the two chambers disapproved of it: 
the Directory shut up their chambers, and gave to 
Augereau the command of all the troops which were 
stationed within the constitutional circle. The French 
official journal denied the interference of France in this 
affair, and yet it was a notorious fact. A considerable 
number of the citizens voted against the new Consti- 
tution ; a great number did not vote; and the Direc- 
tory took their silence for consent. The new Batavian 
Constitution was accordingly proclaimed. 

The Cisalpine Republic was also remodelled, and it 
stood much in need of it. The government had con- 
tinued provisional since the battle of Marengo. The 
liberty and equality which the Italian Republic had 
expected, did not exist under French administration, 
for Bonaparte, who hated the democrats, gave orders 
to the provisional government to close the clubs and to 
enforce strict obedience to their authority. The re- 
publicans were dispersed and persecuted. Instead of 
republican simplicity and equality, they had before 
their eyes the odious spectacle of French ambassadors 
and commanders living in the style of princes. The 
internal condition of the provinces, which composed 
the Cisalpine Republic, was most wretched ; they were 
treated as a conquered people, and oppressed under the 
name of liberty. The first consul had his own views 
as to the new organization of the Cisalpine Republic, 
but it was considered politic to make his views appear 
to be the will of the Cisalpine people. In January, 
1802, a Consulta, or an assemblage of deputies from the 
Cisalpine Republic, was summoned to Lyon. Four 
hundred and fifty deputies came. Among them were 
bishops, curés, deputies from the judiciary body, the 
universities, the army, the chambers of commerce, and 
representatives of the notables. Talleyrand was sent 
to Lyon to receive them, and to do the honours of the 
occasion.* The Consulta worked in committees under 
the direction of Talleyrand, and when all was ready, 
Bonaparte came to Lyon, in January, 1802. The 
whole population went out to meet him, and he was 
received with every demonstration of honour. Among 
the questions which the Consulta had to settle was the 
choice of a president; and a committee of thirty, who 
were informed of the first consul’s wishes, reported 
that it was their “‘ ardent wish that gencral Bonaparte 
would honour the Cisalpine Republic by retaining the 
supreme magistracy ;” and the Consulta adopted the 
report, and determined that it should be presented to 
the first consul as the faithful expression of their senti- 


* Ata dinner which Talleyrand gave them, the aged arch- 
bishop of Milan dropped down dead; but this did not inter- 
rupt the feast. The archbishop had a splendid funeral. 
(Thibaudeau. ) 
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ments and their opinions. The report was laid before 
Bonaparte on the 26th of January, who addressed the 
Consulta in a set speech. His style on all public 
occasions since the 18th of Brumaire, was that of a 
master. He told them that he consented to their 
wishes—“ in the midst of the continual cares which 
my station requires, all that shall concern you and can 
consolidate your prosperity, shall never be absent from 
the dearest affections of my soul.” His speech was 
interrupted by frequent applause from the servile Con- 
sulta; and the new Constitution was read. When the 
first organic law, which related to the clergy, was read, 

the archbishop of Ravenna expressed the assent of 
the Cisalpine clergy, and urged all the ministers of the 
Catholic faith to avail themselves of their influence 
over the people, to inspire them with respect for pro- 
perty, and to attach them to the new social pact. Bona- 
parte was named president of the Italian Republic, 
the new title of the Cisalpine; and he named Melzi, 
a Milanese, vice-president. Bonaparte’s authority was 
conferred for ten years; but he was re-eligible. The 
government consisted of a president, who had nearly 
the same powers as the first consul of France, a vice- 
president, » ‘Consulta of State,’ consisting of ten 
members; eight ministers, and of a legislative council, 
consisting of ten members. The Legislative body con- 
sisted of seventy-five members, chosen by three col- 
zeges, which also appointed the Consulta. The three 
colleges consisted of seven hundred persons: the rest 
of the nation had no voice. The Legislative body 
voted without discussion, and by ballot, on the laws 
_ proposed by the president, after they had been discussed 
by the legislative council, the members of which were 
appointed by the president for three years. The Con- 
sulta appointed judges, and discussed treaties and 
foreign affairs. Bonaparte’s assumption of the pre- 
sidency of the Italian Republic was an audacious 
usurpation, and his success in this attempt showed that 
he might do in France what he pleased. The first 
consul remained at Lyon fifteen days, which were 
cecupied with balls, festivities, illuminations, reviews, 
visits to the manufactories, audiences, councils, the 
administration of the city, and the great work of the 
Italian constitution. He was ever active himself, and 
kept everybody in activity. All the south of France 
crowded to see him. Many of the soldiers from Egypt 
happened to be at Lyon, where they met again the man 
who had led them to victory and deserted them; but 
they forgave his desertion and rejoiced at his elevation. 
There was a magnificent féte in the theatre, at which 
the first consul and his wife were present. A pyramid 
was surmounted by the statue of Bonaparte, with his 
hand resting on a lion; at the bases were the trophies 
of his victories ; on one side was represented the battle 
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* Thibaudeau, ‘ Consulat,’ ii., c. 21. 
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of Arcola, on the other the battle of Marengo. Shouts 
of joy filled the theatre, followed by deep silence when 
the music began ; and a chorus commenced with a song 
which hailed him as the “‘ god of victory.” No citizen 
ever received more free, more spontaneous homage from 
his countrymen,—a tribute justly due to his talents, 
and justly paid by the city which had suffered under 
the reign of terror. But the first consul was intoxi- 
cated by his elevation, and corrupted by power. He 
was not great enough to sustain worthily the greatness 
that circumstances thrust upon him; and in the pride 
of his heart, he turned aside from the road of ponony, 
and made himself his own idol.® 

The negotiations for peace between England and 
France were finally settled in March, 1802, and the 
treaty was signed on the 25th. The parties to the 
treaty were France, Spain, and Holland of the one 
part, and England of the other. Joseph Bonaparte 
was the French plenipotentiary. The treaty consisted 
of twenty-three articles. England gave up all the 
acquisitions which she had made during the war except 
the islands of Trindad and Ceylon. Egypt was restored 
to the sultan, and France agreed to evacuate Naples 
and the Papal States. Within three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications, England was to give up 
Malta and Gozo to their former possessors, the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, who were to hold these islands 
on certain terms which were mentioned in the treaty. 
The Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands was also 
recognized ; and compensation was to be given to the 
late stadtholder of Holland. The condition of Sardinia 
was not mentioned; but the integrity of Portugal was 
guaranteed. The news of the final settlement of peace 
was received with great joy in England by a large 
majority of the nation, though the treaty was all in 
favour of France, which retained her acquisitions on 
the continent of Europe, while England retained nothing 
that she had taken from France. Malta was the really 
difficult question in the negotiations for the treaty. 
The announcement of peace was accepted in France as 
joyfully as in England; and the first consul received 
the congratulations of the National Institute and the 
constitutional authorities. But the war party in Eng- 
land attacked the definitive treaty, as it had done the 
preliminaries; and it was the subject of some violent 
debates in the British Parliament. The conduct of the 
first consul in putting himself at the head of the Italian 
Republic, the French acquisition of Louisiana, and 
Bonaparte’s bearing and temper, made most clear- 
sighted politicians consider the treaty of Amiens as a 
hollow truce on both sides. 


* See the judicious remarks of Bailleul, ‘Examen,’ &c., 
‘ Sur Napoléon Bonaparte,’ ii., 412. A picture of the man 
and his manners, pethaps rather a favourable one,°is drawn 
by E. M. de Saint-Hilaire, in the work entitled ‘Napoléon 
au Conseil d’Etat.’ Paris, 1843, 
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Tue third session of the Legislative body had opened 
later than usual on the Ist Frimaire of the year X. (21st 
of November, 1801.) The object of the government 
was to be able to present a more glowing picture of 
the public prosperity. Thibaudeau read to the Legis- 
lative body a report on the situation of the Republic, 
and a deputation was sent to the consuls to felicitate 
them on the success of their negotiations, and the 
hopes of a happy future which they had given to the 
Republic. The orator of the deputation made his 
address, to which the first consul replied. While the 


and none that existed befure the Revolution, except 
Louis XVI, would have made such a declaration in 
favour of the Protestants: ‘‘ Citizens who profess the 
Protestant religion, the law has equally extended its 
solicitude to you: let the morality which is common 
to all Christians, this morality, so holy, so pure, so fra- 
ternal, unite all in the same love of country, the same 
respect for the laws, in the same affection for all the 
members of the great family !—Frenchmen, let us be 
united for the happiness of our country, for the happi- 
ness of humanity : may this religion which has civilized 


first consul was at Lyon, taking possession of the | Europe still remain the bond which unites its inhabit- 
presidency of the Italian Republic, the senate was very | ants together, and may the virtues which it requires 


busy. The first consul left them work to do while he 
was away; and they did it. They made a list of the 
persons who were to continue members of the Legis- 
lative body and of the Tribunat, and those who were 
not re-named (renommés was the word of the Journal 
de Paris, which acquainted the public with this measure) 


be always associated with the intelligence which en- 
lightens us.” If the first consul did not hold the faith 
which he recommended, nor practise the morality 
which he inculcated, he was sincere in believing that 
both were necessary for the existence of sgcial order. 
Like another man who had preached morality to the 


were to cease their functions gt a time to be afterwards | Jacobins, he was not all hypocrite. ‘The proclama- 


named; and when this was done, the senate would 
choose from the national list those who were to replace 
‘‘the eliminated.” Notwithstanding this evident de- 
sign on the part of the government to get rid of some 
troublesome opposition members, the Legislative body 
and the Tribunat humbly went to felicitate the first 
consul on his return from Lyon in February, 1802. 
The change which was effected in the members of the 
chamber is called by contemporary writers “ the elimi- 
nation of the year X.” Benjamin Constant was one 
of the eliminated.* On the 20th of March, 1802, 
the Tribunat and the Legislative body were called 
together to be informed of an order of the first consul 


tion,” says Thibaudeau, “ was a homily from the pen 
of Portalis.” 

On the 18th of April the consuls, the members of 
the senate, of the Tribunat, of the Legislative body, of 
the council of state, the ministers, the judiciary and 
other constituted bodies, went in great pomp to Notre 
Dame, where cardinal Caprara solemnized mass, and 
the archbishop of Tours preached. The new bishops 
took the civil oath to the first consul. A Te Deum 
for the general peace and the peace of the church con- 
cluded the ceremony. It is affirmed by an eyewitness, 
who was not favourable to Bonaparte’s restoration of 
the Catholic worship, that everybody showed great 


that he would convoke an extraordinary meeting for | indifference on the occasion except the priests. The 


the 15th Germinal (5th of April) next. The Tribunat 
adjourned i& sittings to the 1st of Germinal, and the 
president of the Legislative body declared that the 
ordinary session of the year X. was closed. 

The reformed Legislative body met on the Sth of 
April, 1802, when the Concordat was presented to it, 
and the organic articles. These measures were adopted 
by a considerable majority both in the Tribunat and 
in the Legislative body. This law was proclaimed on 
Sunday, the 18th of April, by the municipal authorities 
of Paris to the sound of the drum and the cannon; and 
the consuls addressed a proclamation to the French 
nation, in which an appeal was made to the religious 
sentimegts of the people, both Catholic and Protestant. 
It was a manifesto against the philosophers and Héber- 
tists, —a solemn recognition of the Christian faith. 
No power that had existed in France since the Revolu- 
tion could have ventured to make such a proclamation ; 


* ¢ Hist, Parl,’ xxxviii., 397, &cf 


army above all, it is said, was ill-disposed to the 
change. Yct the first consul accomplished a great 
object: he removed one of the chief causes of the 
troubles which had agitated France; he deprived the 
royalists of the only popular argument to which they 
could appeal; and his military success and his capacity 
for administration secured him against any open hos- 
tility from those who disliked his religious reforms. 
The first consul did not stop here. On the 26th of 
April a Sénatus-consulte was promulgated, which 
granted an amnesty to the emigrants with certain 
exceptions and on certain conditions; and this measure 
passed quietly. Shortly after, the government pre- 
sented to the Legislative body a scheme for the insti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour, which made the 
republicans cry out that he was going to restore the 
nobility, and that the Legion of Honour was the first 
step towards it. The scheme was referred by the 
Legislative body to the Tribunat for discussion; and 
it was settled in a single sitting, by a majority of 56 
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to 38. In the Legislative body there would have 
been opposition, if they had been allowed to speak. 
It was proved to them by the orators of the tribunes 
and the three councillors of state, Roederer, Marmont, 
and Dumas, that the institution had a republican cha- 
racter, as a proof of which they urged the eighth 
article of the law; but the result of the ballot showed 
that many of the members were of a different opinion. 
The majority was 166 to 110.* A law on the recruit- 
ing of the army was one of the important measures of 
the session. A discourse of great length, and one of 
considerable interest, was read on this occasion by 
Daru, who acted as orator of the Tribunat before the 
Legislative body.t 

On the 6th of May, the treaty of Amiens was sent 
to the Legislative body and to the Tribunat. On the 
same day, some of the members of the Council of State 
communicated to the Tribunat a message of the consuls 
on “the treaty of peace, which finally terminated the 
dissensions of Europe, and completed the great work 
of peace.”t When the message was read, the presi- 
dent, Chabot (de ]’Allicr) left the chair to address the 
body: ‘‘ What man,” he said, ‘‘ had ever more claim 
on the natéonal gratitude than General Bonaparte ?” 
He proposed that the Tribunat should adopt the follow- 
ing resolution : ‘ that there be given to General Bona- 
parte, first consul of the Republic, some striking tes- 
timonial of national gratitude ;” which was unanimously 
adopted and without discussion. On the 18th, the 
senate published a Sénatus-consulte, founded upon 
the resolution of the Tribunat, by which citizen Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, first consul of the Republic, was re- 
elected, for the ten years which should immediately 
follow the ten years for which he had been named 
by article 39 of the Constitution. But this did not 
satisfy Bonaparte: he wanted something more. He 
modestly replied to the senate that he accepted the 
honourable duties which they imposed upon him, but 
he did not wish to hold them except from the people, 
and it was his desire that the people should vote on 
this occasion, as they had voted upon the acceptance 
of the consular constitution. At the same time he 
caused a resolution of the council to be made to the 
effect that the votcs of the people should be taken on 
the question, whether Napoleon Bonaparte should be 
consul for life. This resolution was sent to the Tri- 
bunut, to the senate, and to the Legislative body, and it 
was accepted with little opposition. The first consul’s 
scheme for seizing the powcr was concerted with his 
brother Lucien, Cambacérés, Talleyrand, and Roe- 
derer. The senators Laplace, Fargues, and Lacépéde, 
were also privy to the scheme. The individual votes 


* The membership of the Legion of Nonour was given 
both for military and civil services. There is a French work 
entitled ‘ Fastes de la Légion d’Honncur,’ 4 vols. Pans, 
1842 and 1844. 

t ‘Hist. Purl,’ xxxviii, 410—451, a very elaborate and 
instructive document. 

t Message des Consuls de la République, ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ 
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of the tribunes were taken on the question of the con- 
sulate for life; and Carnot was one of the few who 
voted against it. Registers were opened all through 
the Republic, and as the whole administration was in 
the hands of the first consul, a sufficient number of 
votes was secured ; and the result was forwarded to the 
senate by a message signed by Cambacérés, which re- 
quested the senate to examine the votes, and to pro- 
claim the wish of the people. There were 3,568,085 
votes in favour of the consulate for life, and a few 
thousand votes against. A Sénatus-consulte of the 
14th Thermidor (2nd of August, 1802), declared that 
the French people named, and the senate proclaimed, 
Napoleon Bonaparte first consul for life; and that a 
statue of Peace, holding in one hand the laurel of 
Victory, and in the other the decree of the senate, 
should attest to posterity the gratitude of the nation. 

Everything had gone on in the way that the first 
consul wished, and he could now venture on the final 
measure. On the 4th of August an extraordinary 
sitting of the Council was held, at which were present 
the three consuls, the nine ministers, and Joseph 
Bonaparte. The first consul presented to the Council 
the draft of a Sénatus-consulte, which was a kind of 
new constitution.” The fourth title declared “ that 
the consuls were for life,,were members of the Senate, 
and presided in that body; the second and third con- 
suls are named by the Senate on the presentation of 
the first consul :—when the first consul considered 
it fit, he could present a citizen to succeed him after 
his death: he had also the power of depositing in 
the archives of the government his wish as to the 
nomination of his successor, who should be presented 
to the Senate after his death ;” provision was made 
for the case of the first consul’s presentee not being 
accepted. It was a barefaced and shameless way of 
removing the few obstacles which lay in the way to 
the imperial title, the fondest object of Bonaparte’s 
ambition, though he affected to reject the idea, and to 
treat it as an absurdity, when Josephine asked him one 
day, when he would make her empress of the Gauls. 
The Senate, now trained to obedience, ‘adopted the 
measure without hesitation; and with their sanction 
alone it was proclaimed as a fundamental law of the 
state. It was not presented to the acceptation of the 
people. That imaginary sovereignty for which France 
had suffered so much, was extinguished by the will 
of the first consul. 

The Senate were pleased with the show of power 
conferred on them. They had (Titre IV.) the regu- 
lation of the constitution of the colonies, and of every- 
thing which was not provided for by the Constitution, 
and which was necessary to its action; the power of 
suspending for fivegyears the functions of juries in the 
departments, where such @& measure was necessary ; 
of annulling the decisions of the courts when they 
were dangerous to the safety of the state; of dissolving 
the Legislative body and the Tribunat; of naming the 


* Thibaudeau, ‘ Consulat,’ ii, p. 244. 
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consuls; and other great powers. And this body, 
which could do everything, was entirely under the 
direction of the first consul. The Council of State was 
never to exceed fifty members. The government had 
the power of convoking, adjourning, and proroguing 
the Legislative body. From the year XIII. the Tri- 
bunat was to be reduced to fifty members. There was 
a grand judge, minister of justice, with extraordinary 
powers.* <A day was fixed for the authorities to pre- 
sent their felicitations to the first consul upon this new 
measure, and the day was the 15th of August, the 
birthday of Bonaparte, the anniversary of the ratifi- 
cation of the Concordat, and the day for the promul- 
gation of the Sénatus-consulte relative to the consul- 
ship for life. The festival of the 15th was magnificent. 
A piece of cloth, thirty feet in diameter, was hoisted 
above one of the towers of the metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, and at sunrise there waved over Paris 
the signs of the zodiac, under which rose the birthday 
of the first consul. The bishops, in their messages 
(mandemens), on this occasion exceeded all bounds 
of adulation; and yet the servility of flatterers was 
mingled with a feeling of admiration and respect for 
the first consul, whose name was the guarantee of 
order and’security. But the first consul was not com- 
pletely happy. The establishment of the supreme 
power in his family was the object of all his wishes, 
but he had no children by his wife; and it is said that 
she had already intimations made to her that the first 
consul might seek another wife. On the 3rd Fruc- 
tidor, Bonaparte went in royal pomp to preside in the 
Senate for the first time. The bridges and streets were 
lined with soldiers from the Tuileries to the Luxem- 
bourg. The first consul rode in a carriage drawn by 
eight horses, followed by the carriages of the other 
consuls and the ministers. Ile had a brilliant escort 
of aide-camps and generals, and he was received at the 
foot of the staircase by a deputation of ten senators. 
In all but name he was already king, and more than 
king. The distracted state of France since the convo- 
cation of the States-General, made men wish for order 
and quiet. Liberty and Equality, vaguely conceived, 
had shaken France to her foundations; but the notion 
of country, of the national name and glory, in which 
all other names and intcrests were merged, was still 
supreme, and a bond of union in the midst of apparent 
anarchy. In those terrible times when the sovereignty 
of the people and the rights of individuals were words 
in every man’s mouth, there was no liberty, there 
was absolute obedience to the powers which ruled 


* ¢ Fist. Parl.,? xxxviii., 499, &e. The Sénatus-con- 
sulte Organique de la Constitution du 16 Thermidor, An. X. 
(4 Aott, 1802), consists of ten titles, subjivided into eighty- 
seven articles. There are printed at the end of the 38th 
vol. of the ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ certain ‘ Documens Complémen- 
taires,’ a series of official acts by which Bonaparte effected 
his usurpation, The first is the letter by which he thanked 
the Senate for adding ten years to his consular authority, 
and the last is the Organic Sénatus-consulte of dhe 4th of 
August. 
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France, and gave to the Revolution its impulse and 
its energy. After the fall of Robespierre there was no 
real power. There were men who had power, and 
used it feebly or ill: there were factions and individual 
interests: there was no power that represented the 
national name and national reputation. A man ap- 
peared who comprehended what the people wanted,— 
something that should be a worthy representation of 
that which they felt; and this man was without rival 
in audacity, cunning, and hypocrisy. The people 
thought that he was as honest as he professed to be: 
he promised, and was believed. He had men about 
him whom he used as instruments, and they found 
their profit in subservience to the will and the ambition 
of Bonaparte. 

The aggrandizement of the French Republic, of 
which he was the living impersonation, was one of the 
weaknesses of Bonaparte. A Sénatus-consulte made 
the Isle of Elba a part of the territory of the Republic ; 
and another united to France all Piedmont, which 
was divided into six departments, and sent seventeen 
deputies to*the Legislative body. Bonaparte perfected 
his alliance with the church by having his uncle, the 
abbé Fesch, ordained a bishop. At the safe time a 
papal brief ‘‘ restored to the secular and laical life” the 
citizen Charles Maurice Talleyrand, minister of foreign 
affairs. Talleyrand had restored himself long ago; but 
after the reconciliation of France with the church, the 
former bishop of Autun would have been a public 
scandal, if he were not formally released from his 
clerical profession. Talleyrand and Fouché hated one 
another, and Bonaparte did not like Fouché, who was 
less favourable to Bonaparte’s usurpation than Talley- 
rand. Bonaparte made Fouché a senator, a function 
which was incompatible with that of minister of police. 
The duties of police were for the time attached to the 
department of justice. Fouché’s nomination to the 
senate was made in flattering terms, and the bitterness 
of his deprivation was sweetened by a present of 
1,200,000 francs, which the first consul gave him. 

There was some opposition in the army to the first 
consul’s design of usurpation, and Moreau and Berna- 
dotte were its centres. They both kept away from the 
consular court, and Moreau lived in retirement in a 
very plain manner, which formed a striking contrast 
with the pomp and pageantry which surrounded the 
first consul, Moreau refused to assist at the Te Deum 
which was solemnized on the occasion of the Concordat. 
Bernadotte, who was at Rennes, as commander-in- 
chief in the west, formed a plan for an insurrection, 
and he was denounced ; but Bonaparte went no farther 
than to deprive him of his command. Bernadotte 
came to Paris, and became a frequent visitor of Mde, 
de Staél, whom Bonaparte already disliked. 

Since the treaty of Luneville the French troops had 
left Switzerland, and civil dissension began The Di- 


* The story of Fouché’s dismissal is told in thé ‘ Méms. 
de Fouché,’ i., 279, &e. Compare Thibaudeau, ‘ Consulat,’ 
iii., ec. 28. 
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rectory had established in Switzerland a republic, one 
and indivisible, which was altogether opposed to the 
feelings of a majority of the cantons, which were in 
favour of a federal government. Bonaparte settled the 
disputes of the Swiss by sending Ney among them at 
the head of an army, with orders to both parties to lay 
down their arms. This order was executed in October 
and November, 1802, without any bloodshed. Fifty- 
six deputies from Switzerland came to Paris to fourm 
a congress. In this body thirty-two were in favour 
of unity; and fifteen were federalists. A commission 
of senators, consisting of Barthélemy, Fouché, Roe- 
derer, and Desmeuniers, was appointed to hear what 
they had to say, and agree with them on some terms 
which would settle their differences. This congress 
produced the Constitution which regulated the affairs 
of Switzerland until 1814; and the first consul gave 
it binding force by an ‘ Act of Mediation,’ dated the 
19th of February, 1803. The ‘Act of Mediation’ 
began thus: ‘‘ Bonaparte, first consul of the Republic, 
president of the Italian Republic, to the Swiss.” * 
After stating the motives and the object df this ‘ Act 
of Mediation,’ Bonaparte concluded thus: ‘‘ We, in 
quality of: mediator, without any other object than the 
happiness of the people on whose interests we had to 
pronounce, and without intending to affect the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland, determine as follows.” This 
was followed by the Constitutions and the Federal Act, 
which declared that the presidence of the confederation 
should belong to each canton for a year. There were 
also yarious orders of the first consul, for appointing 
the canton which should have the presidence in 1803, 
and for the regulation of the public debt and the 
national property. The ‘Act of Mediation’ was in 
general well received in Switzerland, and met with no 
opposition. Bonaparte was of opinion that the phy- 
sical peculiarities of Switzerland, the habits of the 
people, and their history, were all in favour of a federal 


* Printed ‘ Hist. Purl.,’ xxxix., 14. 
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system, in preference to a fusion into one state. His 
moderation tranquillized the country, and was a bene- 
ficent interference. Before the ‘Act of Mediation,' 
however, he provided for the interests of France by 
establishing the Valais as an independent republic, 
9 preliminary to its being incorporated in the French 
empire. The possession of the Valais secured the way 
into Italy by the military road of the Simplon, which 
was constructed by the French for an easy access to 
the peninsula. 

The session of the Legislative body for the year XI. 
commenced on the 2nd of February, 1803, and a great 
many useful laws were enacted ; but neither opposition 
nor discussion disturbed the monotonous sittings of the 
Tribunat. The members seemed to understand that 
their consent to the measures which were proposed 
was purely formal. Everything was well discussed 
and arranged in the Council of State, with the know- 
ledge, and generally in the presence of the first consul. 
One of the Legislative regulations is curious and cha- 
racteristic: it regulated the formalities which a person 
had to observe in changing his name; for many were 
now anxious to rid themselves of the absurd names 
which they had borrowed from the Republican Calendar 
or Roman History. Regulations were made for the 
practitioners of medicine; and chambers of manufac- 
tures, arts, and trades, were established. A levy of 
100,000 conscripts was ordered; and various regula-~ 
tions were made for the army, and as to the allowances 
to the widows and children of soldiers. There was 
granted to the first consul a civil list of six millions 
of francs, and to each of the other two consuls an 
indemnity of 600,000 francs. The Legislative body 
adopted the preliminary title and the eleven following 
titles which form the first book of the Code Civil. 

The session closed on the 28th of May, 1803, with 
the prospect of a speedy renewal of the war. The 
government had already announced that the English 
ambassador had been recalled, and that the French 
ambassador had left London. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


LEGISLATION. 


Tue history of Law in France forms a large chapter 
in the history of civilization. Rome gave to the Gauls 
a political organization, which crumbled to pieces on 
the downfall of the empire and before the barbarian 
invaders. But the Roman Law survived its political 
system: it was planted on the Gallic soil, where it 
took root, and still grows. Of the customary law 
which may have existed contemporaneously with the 
Roman during the dominion of the Ceesars, we know 
nothing. But the customs of the different nations 
which settled in France after the downfall of the Roman 


i power were gradually transformed into new customs 
modified by ecclesiastical and Roman Law and by the 
prowth of a new form of society. In the south of 
France, which first felt the influence of Roman domi- 
nion, and retained more of the Roman character, the 
law maintained itself. The system of Feudal tenure 
was there regulated by customs; but these customs did 
not form the body of the law; they were merely sup- 
plementary. In the nortlt the customary law became 
established, and the custom governed more than one- 
half of France. The Roman Law was sometimes 
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called the “ Written Law.” The distinction between 
the written law and the custom is clearly expressed in 
an ordonnance of Philip 1V., of July, 1302, by which 
he established a school of Civil and Canon Law at 
Orléans, 

The fundamental law was operated on in France 
both by the kings and the jurists; and the Roman law 
was the source to which they applied for new rules or 
new maxims. France produced the best lawyers in 
Europe, and, like the great jurists of Rome, these men 
endeavoured to reform the letter of the law upon the 
principles of equity and sound sense, and to bring it 
into’ harmony with the wants of society. The notion 
of giving unity and consistency to the immense mass 
of matter with which they had to deal, marks the 
enlarged and liberal views of the old French jurists. 
The kings from time to time attempted a kind of codi- 
fication, but al] that they accomplished was by special 
ordonnances. Thus, in 1667, there was an ordonnance 
on civil procedure; in 1670 an ordonnance on criminal 
law; in 1673 an ordonnance on commerce; and many 
others. These ordonnances were in the nature of codes: 
they were not new legislations, or improvements upon old 
rules. The chief improvements were made in the reign 
of Louis X VI., a man under whon, in better times, any 
amount of useful reform would have been practicable. 
He abolished torture, restored the Protestants to their 
civil rights, put an end to the corvées, liberated the 
serfs on the royal domains, and encouraged the feudal 
lords to follow his example. But the eighteenth cen- 
tury was incapable of wise reform: it was the age of 
superficial philosophy. The monstrous abuses that 
prevailed in France were seen and felt by all. Social 
and political questions had been made familiar to the 
people by many writers; but the instruction was 
superficial, and men were easily taught to believe, what 
was gratifying to their eelf-love, that law and the insti- 
tutions of government were things of which every man 
was a competent judge. Voltaire, and his followers, 
some of whom went farther than himself, while they 
aimed at destroying abuses, aimed also at the destruc- 
tion of the basig on which society rested. Law loses 
all authority when it is considered mercly a human 
institution. The doctrine of Rights takes the place 
of the doctrine of Duty; and the pursuit of intcrest, 
sometimes called the pursuit of happiness, is proposed 
as man’s guide instead of the absolute rule of obe- 
dience to the divine law. When the States-Gencral 
met in 1789, opinion was in declared hostility to posi- 
tive institutions, the inevitable consequence of which 
is convulsion, unless circumstances should render 
refurm practicable and easy. But circumstances were 
not favourable to reform in 1789: there were too many 
powerful interests opposed to it. The hostility between 
the fixed and the positive on the one side, and opinion 
on the other, was irreconcilable. Feudality was abo- 
lished, and equality in the sight of the law was pro- 
claimed. Serfs, boargeois, and seigneurs disappeared : 
all became citizens. Property in Jand was released 
from its chains, and pluced at the free disposal of the 
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proprietor. Monks and nuns were restored to civil 
life; religious distinctions were abolished, Marriage 
was made a civil agreement, and divorce was allowed. 
So many changes, even if they were all beneficial 
changes, could not be made at once in the old fabric 
of French society without destroying it; and when it 
was destivyed, the work of reconstruction was difficult. 
The form of government was a mattcr of secondary 
importance. Government always does and must exist: 
there is and always will be in every society a power 
that will command obedience. The anarchy of no 
government is not an anarchy that need ever be appre- 
hended. But disorder that may disturb the relations 
of families, the titles to property, and the security of 
contracts; the disorder of a formless mass of legal 
rules is one that may exist under any hind of govern- 
ment. On the 18th of Brumairc, Bonaparte seized on 
power, and gave to France a master. But he did more 
than this. What the old kings of France had attempted, 
what the Revolution had in vain tried to accomplish, 
to regulate the law that concerns persons, property, 
and contracts, was accomplished under the direction 
of a soldier; a man who had an instinct for order, 
a keen insight into the nature of society, an honest 
intention to do justice; with one weakness, a desire to 
do everything himself, to regulate everything, to inter- 
fere in everything. If the Code which was fashioned 
under his government has many defeets, we must look 
for them in two main causes, the inherent difficulties 
of the undertaking, and the want of men competent to 
execute it, For the study of law had declined in 
France; there were no men who had the competent 
knowledge for so difficult a task, and they were lamente 
ably deficient in a knowledge of that law, the Roman, 
which was to be their guide and their model. Like Jus- 
tinian’s compilers, the commissioners worked in a great 
hurry ; for the first consul was not a man who could 
wait. ‘ By dint of labour,” says Malleville, in his 
‘ Analyse Raisonnée, ‘‘ we succeeded in making a Code 
Civil in four months.” The draft of the Code Civil, 
which the Commissioners made in so short a time, was 
printed five months after the appointment of the com- 
mission, and sent for examination to the court of cas- 
sation and the courts of appeal. The observations of 
these courts formed a valuable mass of materials for 
the amendment of the original draft. 

‘The authors of the Code Civil,” says Portalis, 
‘‘ did not confine themselves to compilation, to sclec- 
tion, to revision: their task was wore diflicult and 
vreater than this: they were called tc connect, without 
any violent transition, the past with the present; to 
conciliate al] interests without destroying any right; 
to effect a friendly union between opposite opinions 
and usages.” Accordingly the authors of the ‘ Preli- 
ininary Discourse’ prefixed to the Code, described their 
labours “as a compromise between the written and the 
customary law.” ‘‘ The labour of the compilers,” 
continues Portalis, ‘‘ rested on these three great bases: 
the complete secularization of civil and political érder; 
equality of all citizens before the law, and equality 
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of all the children of a family; the enfranchisement of 
property, and the right to use it and to dispose of it, 
without any other limits than those imposed by the 
law with a view to the public interest.”’ 

A resolution of the 24 Thermidor of the year VIII. 
appointed the commission for the formation of this Code 
Civil. The members were, Tronchet, president of the 
court of cassation, Portalis, Bigot de Préameneu, and 
Malleville. In conformity to the terms of the Consti- 
tution of the year VIII., three bodies had a share in 
this undertaking. The first was the Conseil d’Etat, one 
of the sections of which was a section of Legislation. 
This section had to examine every title of the Code, 
and to draw it up provisionally in the presence of the 
four members of the Commission. When each title 
was examined and reduced to form, it was submitted 
to the whole Conseil, which adopted it with such alter- 
ations as were judged necessary. The members of the 
Legislative section were, Regnier, Berlier, Emmery, 
Réal, Thibaudeau, Muraire, Galli, and Treilhard. The 
law was then carried to the Legislative body by an 
orator of the government, who explained the reasons 
of it, and moved its reception. The Legislative body 
referred it to the Tribunat, which referred it to its 
section of Legislation. This section reported to the 
Tribunat, which had the power of discussion; and its 
opposition was so great as nearly to prevent the Code 
being completed. Bonaparte had a remedy for this: 
he modified the constitution af the Tribunat, and 
limited thcir discussions. The Tribunat returned the 
law to the Legislative body, and sent with it an orator 
to express the opinion of the body. Thus there were 
two discourses delivered on every law to the Legis- 
lative body; a discourse in the name of the govern- 
ment, and a discourse in the name of the Tribunat. 
After these forms were gone through, the Legislative 
body voted without discussion and by ballot. The 
law, if passed, was called a decree. ‘The Sénat-Con- 
ser vateur acted as a supreme tribunal, to which an 
appcal might be made against unconstitutional decrees 
during the ten days which followed their publication 
in the ‘ Moniteur.’ If the ten days passed without 
any appeal, or the appeal was rejected, the law was 
then considered to be promulgated. 

The first consul frequently assisted at the discus- 


sions of the Conseil d’Etat, and talked a great deal; | 


sometimes to the purpose, and sometimes he rambled 
from the subject. Though he knew nothing of law, 
he had a happy tact of seeing the meaning of a thing, 
disencumbered of its forms: of applying his strong 
good sense directly to the purpose, which a mere 
technical lawyer never does.* When the question 


* A lively picture of the discussions is given in the work 
entitled ‘ Napoleon au Conseil d’Etat ;’ but the book contains 
doubtful matter. It is stated (ii, p. 150) that “ Napoleon 
sometimes cleared up the most difficult questions by citing 
unexpectedly entire passages of the Roman Law ;” and when 
Treilhard expressed his wonder at his knowledge of law, 
Napoleon told him that, when he was lieutenant of artillery 
at Auxonne, he was put under arrest for some matter or 
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of divorce was discussed, he-was very lively and enter- 

taining. The proposal in the draft of-the Code to 

make the dissolution of marriage the consequence of 
a sentence of deportation was disapproved by the Court 

of Appeal of Paris; and the first consul, who was like- 

wise opposed to it, spoke on the matter with great 

feeling and good sense. He said that it was shocking, 

that if the wife of a person who was deported should 

have the generosity to share his fate, which would 

entitle her to honourable consideration, she should be 

thereby degraded to the condition of a concubine. But 

the measure was carried against his will; and so it’ 
stands now in the Code Civil (Titre J., chap. ii, Art. 

22—25). This was “‘ a rigid consequence of premises 

which were historically false, consequently a result of 

the errors which most of the jurists had adopted from 

their youth, founded on a superficial knowledge of the 

Roman Law, and from which they could not eman- 

cipate themselves.” * 

Thirty-six decrees or laws, which compose the pre- 
sent Code Civil, being successively enacted, a law was 
passed and promulgated on the 31st of March, 1804, 
by which all these laws were formed into one body, 
under the title of ‘Code Civil des Francais.’ Under 
the empire this Code was called the ‘ Code Napoléon,’ 
but it is now called by its original title, ‘Code Civil.’ 
It has been modified at various times, but the sub- 
stance has not been changed. It comprehends pretty 
nearly the matter which the Romans comprised under 
the name of ‘ Privatum Jus,’ which is expounded in 
the Institutional Treatises of Gaius and Justinian. 
The first book, in eleven titles, treats of the Law of 
Persons: the second book, in four titles, treats of the 
Law of Property: the third book, in two titles, treats 
of Succession and Testaments; and in eighteen other 
titles, of Contracts, of Pledge, and some other matters. 
There is much to criticise both in the arrangement and 
the execution of the Code Civil, but it was a work of 
necessity, and has been beneficial. Its operation has 
not been limited to France, nor was it terminated by 
the fall of Napoleon ; it preserves its force in Belgium, 
in the Rhenish province of Prussia, in Italy, and else- 
where. There were subsequently formed under the 
government of Napoleon, a ‘ Code de Procédure Civile;’ 
a ‘Code d’Instruction Criminelle ;’ a ‘ Code Pénal,’ 


other, and that he had nothing to read during the ten davs 
of his imprisonment except a copy of the Digest, which he 
found in an old case. Napoleon might possibly have told 
the story; but he had a great deal of sly humour, and if he 
told this marvellous le to Treilhard, it could only be to see 
how the flatterer would receive the impossible story of his 
‘ being saturated with the Roman lawyers in ten days.” It 
is probable that Napoleon could hardly read Latin; and it 
is no reflection on his scholarship to say that he could not 
understand the Digest. There was enough jn Bonaparte 
that was clever and wonderful, without the necessity of re- 
sorting to fable. 

* Savigny, ‘System des Heutigen Rimischen Rechts,’ 
ii., 160, where the doctrine of “ civil death,” and the confused 
notions of the French jurists of Napoleon's time are cleazly 


explained and exposed. 
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harsh and severe; and a ‘Code de Commerce,’ gene- 
rally considered the best of the Codes. These five 
Codes are sometimes called ‘ Les Cing Codes.’ 

Bonaparte was averse to the abolition of slavery in 
the French colonies, ‘I am for the whites,” he said, 
‘* because I am white: 1 have only this reason to give, 
and it is a good one: how could men ever grant liberty 
to Africans, to men who had no civilization, who did 
not even know what France was ?”’ Slavery was main- 
tained in all the colonies of France; but in the decree 
con this subject (27 Floréal, year X.), nothing was said 
of Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, where the slaves were 
free in fact, and the government had promised to respect 
their freedom. In all other colonies slavery remained 
as it was before 1789, and the slave-trade was con- 
tinued. The new law placed all the French colonies 
for ten years under such regulations as the government 
should make; and the new rules were established 
without opposition in all the colonies except Guada- 
loupe, where the mulattoes rose in arms, and formed 
a provisional government. But the rebellion was soon 
put down, and admiral Lacrosse, the captain-general 
of Guadaloupe, re-established the old regime. Thus 
the silence of the government as to Guadaloupe and 
St. Domingo, in the law of the 27th Floréal, showed 
their intention to restore slavery in both these islands. 
New disturbances broke out in’ St. Domingo, where 
the French army under Leclerc had suffered dreadfully 
from the climate. When he first landed in that island 
he had 20,000 men, and he had reccived reinforcements 
to the amount of 14,000 more. When the second 
insurrection broke out, there were hardly 3,000 French- 
men able to bear arms: 7,000 were in the hospitals ; 
24,000 were dead. The war was atrocious on both 
sides. Twelve hundred blacks, who were kept as 
prisoners in the French ships, were thrown into the 
sea, for fear that they should rise and kill the sailors. 
The government lied, as usual, in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
which it filled with false accounts of St. Domingo; 
but the dead body of general Leclerc, the brother-in- 
law of Bonaparte, arrived at Toulon, accompanied by 
his wife, and tke calamities of St. Domingo were no 
longer a secret. Rochambeau, a man of violent temper, 
succeeded Leclerc in the chief command in the island. 
Bonaparte, who was accustomed to see everything 
yield to his stubborn will, did not readily give up the 
project of compelling St, Domingo to submit. But he 
had soon other work on his hands; and St. Domingo 
remained and still remains independent of France. 

The administration of Bonaparte during the con- 
sulate was favourable to the establishment of order and 
prosperity. The defect of it was too much interference. 
The principle that freedom is the end of all political 
institutions, and that all restraint should have no 
other end than to secure the greatest*amount of free- 
dom, was never understood or acknowledged by Bona- 
parte, nor is yet fully understood or practised by any 
government. The probiem is difficult of solution; 
but this is the problem that governments have to solve. 
Education may come within the limits of the activity 
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of government; but here its function is to reconcile 
individual freedom with gerferal order. Bonaparte 
comprehended fully the advantage of education, and 
gave it all the encouragement which he thought con- 
sistent with his own power, the conservation of which 
was his fixed idea. His plan comprised all kinds and 
degrees of education, but all degrecs did not receive 
the same aid. The primary schools, those intended 
for the education of the poor, received nothing from 
the State: the establishment of them was a charge on 
the communes, and the teachers were paid by the 
scholars. The secondary schools, in which were taught 
Latin and French, with the elements of geography, 
history, and mathematics, were also left to the care 
of the communes. Private persons might establish 
such schools, but not without the consent of govern. 
ment. This freedom, then, was purely illusory; go- 
vernment, instead of making its consent necessary to 
this exercise of individual industry, should do no more 
than require evidence of the teachers’ fitness, The 
Lycées were established at the expense of the State 
for the instruction of youth in the antient languages, 
thetoric, logic, morality, and the elements of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences. The pupils consisted 
of those whom the government placed there,’and for 
whom it provided ; of the pupils from the secondary 
schools who were admitted upon the principle of 
examination and competition; of those whom their 
parents might send there as boarders; and of day- 
scholars, or pupils who did not board. The professors 
in the Lycées were selected by the first consul out 
of a list of candidates made out by three inspectors- 
reneral of studies, and three members of the National 
Institut. The special schools that existed were main- 
tained, and provision was made for the establishment 
of schools of law, of medicine, of natural history, of 
chemistry, of transcendental mathematics, and others, 
All the professors in these schools also were appointed 
by the first consul out of a list that was presented to 
him. Six thousand four hundred allowances (bourses) 
were created for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of as many pupils, whom the State supported in the 
Lycées and in the special schools. The payment of 
the professors and other functionaries employed in the 
Lycées and in the special schools, consisted of a fixed 
payment and an uncertain payment: the first was 
regulated by the number of national pupils in the 
establishment, and the rate paid for them; the second 
part depended on the number of boarders and day- 
scholars. In the law which regulated Education, two 
words were omitted—Religion and Philosophy. The 
first consul disliked Philosophy, or Ideology as he 
called it. In the addresses made to the Legislative 
body, Jard-Panvilliers, the orator of the Tribunat, and 
Roederer, the orator of the government, professed 
respect to religion, and declared that the ground of its 
exclusion from the public schools was, that pupils of 
all religious creeds were admitted. 

The question whether the commerce of India should 
be free, or put in the hands of a privileged society, was 
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discussed in the Council of State, where the first consul 
said that he was at first in favour of a privileged com- 
pany, but he had consulted merchants from all the 
ports, and they were in favour of liberty; ‘* and they 
have given me,” he said, ‘‘ good reasons for it.” His 
ciear good sense Jed him to the conclusion ‘ that a 
privileged company is like the government; its opera- 
tions are always dearer than those of private persons ; 
its administration is more costly: such a company 
forms a path for itself, and does not deviate from it,” 
The freedom of trade to India was maintaincd. 

Flattery had nearly exhausted itself in words: it 
now offered to raise monuments to the first consul. 
The council-gencral of Paris voted 600,000 frances for 
a triumphal arch on the site of the Grand Chiatelet. 
The first consul said, in answer to a communication on 
the subject, ‘The idea of dedicating monuments to 
men who make themselves useful to the pcople, is 
honourable to nations: I accept the offer of the monu- 
ment which you propose to erect to me; let the place 
be marked out, but leave future ages the care of con- 
structing it, if they ratify the good opinian which you 
have of me.” * The first consul’s father, Charles 
Bonaparte, who died in 1785, was buried at Mont- 
pellier. The municipal council of this town resolved 
to erect a monument to him, with a flattering inscrip- 
tion to the first consul: but he refused to give hfs 
assent—‘' If it were yesterday,”’ said he, ‘* that I had 
lost my father, it would be proper and natural that my 
sorrow should be accompanied by some signal mark 
of my respect: but it is twenty years ago; the public 
are strangers to this event: let us say nothing about 
it.” But the first consul had a distinction which he 
would not refuse, for it was a symbol of his future 
power. The new coinage was finally settled, the basis 
of which was the franc, which was divided into one 
hundred centimes. The coins had on them the effigy 
of Bonaparte, with the inscription, ‘ Bonaparte, Pre- 
mier Consul, République Francaise.” There were gold 
coins of forty and twenty francs; and silver coins of 
five francs, one franc, three-quarters, half, and quarter. 
There were décimes and ccntimes of copper. The new 
coinage was convenient, and well adapted to a system 
of ready reckoning. 

During the short peace of Amiens, thousands of 
English flocked to the continent, from which they had 
been so long excluded; and Paris and the first consul 
were the great objects of attraction. It was not without 
surprise that they saw France improved after a long 
war and intestine disorder. ‘lhe country was better 
cultivated, and the people in general more prosperous 
than under the monarchy. The destruction of feudality, 
and the sale and division of so much land, had called 
a new class of proprietors into existence. Among 
those who were presented to the first consul was Mr. 


* There was prudence in the refusal, perhaps some mo- 
desty, and consciousnegs of merit. The answer of a Roman 
emperor on a he occasion may be compared. (Tacit., 
© Annal.,’ iv., 37.) 
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Fox, who was received by Bonaparte with great respect. 
Paris was filled with English visitorz, and the French 
vied with one another in attention to them. But 
neither the temper nor the policy of the first consul 
was favourable to a lasting peace, and the records of 
his conversation show that he did not think that he 
could maintain his power without war and fresh vic- 
tories, He complained of the language of the English 
newspapers, though he was told by the English ambas- 
sador, Lord Whitworth, that the war carried on in the 
papers was not under the control of the government. c 
The most palpable ground of complaint on the part 
of the French was, that the English had not evacuated 
Malta, which it was supposed would not be safe against 
the first consul, if it had been left with 2,000 Neapo- 
litan soldiers in it, which had been agreed by the treaty 
of Amiens. One ground of justification in England 
was the mission of general Sebastiani to Egypt and the 
East, and the publication in the *Moniteur’ of his 
report, from which it was a fair conclusion that Bona- 
parte had still a design upon Egypt. General Brune 
had gone to Constantinople as ambassador, where he 
was received with great pomp; and the Porte had 
appointed an ambassador at Paris; but the report of 
Sebastiani, and the publicity given to it, were very 
difficult to reconcile with pacific intentions on the part 
of the first consul. The continuance of the French 
troops in Holland, the intervention in Switzerland, and 
the annexation of Piedmont and Elba to France, were 
indications of Bonaparte’s system. He wished to 
exclude the English altogether from taking any part 
in continental affairs. A more intelligible ground of 
complaint was his exclusion of English goods from 
those countries which were under his power—Holland, 
the Italian Republic, and Genoa. The journals on 
both sides fanned the flame of discord; and the ‘ Mo- 
niteur,’ the official organ of Bonaparte, was threatening 
and insolent. The will of a nation is not to be inferred 
from the acts of a government, when the government 
wields a power which is little affected by opinion: and 
if Bonaparte wished for war, that is no evidence that the 
French did. The mass of the Frenck people could 
have no inclination for a renewal of the war, which 
would rob them of their children by the conscription. 
The military, who formed a numerous body, may be 
supposed to have had little taste for peace; and Buna- 
parte, their head, wished to keep them employed. 
War, too, would be a positive saving to the French 
finances, for Bonaparte intended to maintain his soldiers 
in foreign countries at free cost. The English people 
had no great reason to fear foreign invasion, but the 
war had already increased the national debt and taxa- 
tion, and a new war would increase the heavy burden. 
Yet it is probable that the disposition to war was much 
stronger with the English people than the French; 
and the king and his administration were not backward 
in availing themselves of the disposition. Ignorance, 
fanatical cries, and party spirit, aggravated causes of 
complaint against the government of the first consul, 
which were well-founded, though some which were 
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allegea, such ag the armaments in the French ports, 
appear to be untrue. Lord Whitworth had a long 
conference, on the 20th of February, 1803, with Bona- 
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but never intimidate her.” ‘‘ We should not wish," 
said Lord Whitworth, ‘to do one or the other: we 
should wish to live on good terms with her.” — 
parte, whose two distinct grounds of complaint were | ‘“‘ You must then,” said the first consul, “ respect 
the non-evacuation of Malta, and the protection and | treaties: woe to those who respect them not; they 
pensions given by England to the royalists; both in ‘shall be answerable for it to all Europe.” Some 
themselves good grounds, the last of which was ill attempts at negotiation were still made, but without 
answered by the ambassador saying that the pensions any result. On the 12th of May, Lord Whitworth 
were for past services during the war, and not for left Paris; and a few days after an English order in 
present or future attempts to disturb the tranquillity ‘ council laid an embargo on French and Dutch vessels, 
eof France. Ifthe French had been giving pensions to though war had not been declared. Bonaparte retali- 
Englishmen who were hostile to the existing govern- ated by making prisoners of war all the male subjects 
ment of England, most Englishmen would have thought of the king of England who were enrolled in the militia 
it a good ground of complaint. The encroaching | of their nation, of the age of eighteen to sixty, who 
spirit of Bonaparte, as shown by his conduct on the were in France, and by declaring that they should 
continent, is a matter that, as a cause of war, would be detained prisoners until they were exchanged for 
not be viewed in the same light now as it was then, Frenchmen who were made prisoners by the British 
when the king of England was king of Hanover, and government before the declaration of war.* 

the English nation were accustomed to meddle in every | A report was made to the Tribunat on the 23rd of 
European fray. That British subjects, as the ambas- May, 1803, by Daru, on the treaty of Amiens and its 
sador alleged, had not obtained compensation for the | rupture ; and it was decreed that the following messace 
wrongs sustained by them during the French war, while should be carricd by the Tribunat in a body to the 
all French claims had been settled, was a just com- | government : ‘The Tribunat expresses a wish that 
plaint. Two neighbours, so well disposed to quarrel, ‘the most energetic measures be immediately taken to 
with mutual grievances, and no superior power to bring cause the faith of treaties to be respected, and’also the 


them to terms, could only settle their differences by | dignity of the French people.” 


the sword. 


On the 8th of March the king of England sent a/ and carried their addresses to the first consul. 


The Legislative body 


and the Senate followed the example of the Tribunat, 
The 


message to inform Parliament, that as military pre- | people were animated by the energy of the constitu- 


parations were making in the ports of France and’ 
Holland, he had taken measures of precaution for the 
security of his own dominions, and he relied on the 
support of Parliament. The two houses responded 
by addresses in approbation of the king’s message ; 
who in a few days sent another message to declare his 
intention of calling out the militia. On the 13th of 
March, Bonaparte, at a public audience at the Tuileries, 
broke out in violent language to the Iinglish am- 
bassador: ‘‘ If you will arm, I will arm too; if you 
will fight, I will fight: you may perhaps kill I'rance, 


CHAPTER 


tional bodies, and France was ready for a contest with 
her old enemy, hardly expecting that it would be a 
struggle with all Europe. Bonaparte instructed the 
bishops to offer up prayers for the success of the war. 


* This order of Bonaparte is sometimes incorrectly stated. 
See Thibaudeau, ‘Consulat,’ u1., 272, and Norvins, ‘ Ilist. 
e Napoléon,’ i, 199. 
fT Rapport sur les piéees relatives au traité d’Amiens et 
4 sa rupture, fait au Tribunat, par Daru. ‘Hist. Parl,’ 
XAXlX., 17—44. 
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Bonaparte still kept up the appearance of a design 
to invade England. A grand army in six divisions 
was stationed along the coast of the Atlantic from 
Bayonne to Holland ; and the building of ships of war 
and flat-bottomed boats at Flushing, Brest, and other 
ports, was prosecuted with great activity. The first 
consul seemed to be mustering the’ whole force of 
France to crush the only power that was an obstacle 
to his ambitious views. His menaces were met on the 
other side of the Channel by a whole nation taking up 
arms. Since the time of the Conqueror, the shores 
of England had never seen a foreign invader ;*and the 


common feeling of danger and of national pride united 
men of all opinions to join in repelling an insolent 
enemy. The preparations for defence were commen- 
surate with the preparations for invasion. 

The king of England was, however, attacked in his 
continental dominions. The towns of Hanover sub- 
mitted to general Mortier, and the Hanoverian army 
of above 20,000 men capitulated on the 5th of July, 
1803. The kingdom was occupied by French troops; 
and it furnished the Republic with money, wood for 
construction, and a great quantity of artillery. The 
invasion of Hanover by the French was followed by 
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the English declaring the mouths of the Elbe and the 
Weser in a state of blockade; and upon the first con- 
sul’s remonstrating against this alleged infraction of the 
rights of neutrals, England responded by blockading 
the Ligurian ports also. To hasten his warlike pre- 
parations against England, the first consul, with his 
wile, made a tour through the northern departments. 
Hie visited the coast from Boulogne to Flushing, and 
also many of the large towns of Belgium. This was 
his third visit to the departments. The style in which 
he travelled, and his pompous receptions, indicated his 
increasing power and influence. Triumphal arches, 
prescntation of keys, illuminations, and fétes, attended 
his progress. The clergy chanted Te Deums, and 
prayed for the safety of the head of the state. He was 
indefatigable as usual: he saw everything himself; 
he visited the manufacturing establishments ; and he 
ordered useful public works to be undertaken, The 
noble stream of the Schelde attracted his attention, 
ond he resolved to raise Antwerp from its fallen state, 
and to make it the first naval arsenal of France. Le 
did not neglect to visit the churches, and, he took par- 
ticular pains to please the clergy, whose influence in 
Belgiuy has always been supreme.* 

He was again at St. Cloud on the 11th of August, 
after an absence of forty-cight days, during which he 
had visited seventeen departments and eighty towns. 
The authorities came to congratulate him on his return. 
“The magistrates,” said Séguier, president of the court 
of appeal, ‘‘ are proud to lay at your feet the tribute 
of their hearts.” This was the language that is ad- 
dressed to kings. It is no wonder if Bonaparte was 
intoxicated with his power. The servility of the French 
functionaries was unbounded: he had not a desire 
which they would not anticipate. During his absence, 
the great festival of the 11th of July was not an- 
nounced by a proclamation as usual. There were some 
fireworks and free adimission to the theatres; but this 
was all. The eleventh anniversary of the foundation 
of the Republic was not celebrated; and henceforth 
the only two national festivals which the law of the 
year VIII. (3rd Nivose) had maintained, were neg- 
lected and forgotten. ‘The first consul ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of Desaix and Kléber; 
and he approved of one which the municipality of 
Orleans proposed to raise In commemoration of Joan 
of Arc, who drove the Ianglish from before Orleans on 
the 8th of May, 1429, There was an exhibition of 
the national products of industry at Paris, a practice 
that began with the Directory ; and a school of arts 
was established (école d’arts et de méticrs), The 
Institut was re-organized, and the number of places 
increased; but the opinions of the first consul were 
manifested by the suppression of the class of Moral 
and Political Sciences. The progress towards a mon- 
archy was palpable. The first consul had a court: 
the name citizen (citoyen), was replaced by that of 


* "Phere is an interesting chapter in Thibaudeau’s ‘ Con- 
sulat’ (11., 35) on this tour of Bonaparte, 
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There were préfets of the palace, who had 
the police of the theatres. There were ladies of the 
palace; and there was a regular etiquette. Bonaparte 
usurped the old royal prerogative of letters of exile ; 
and the first person on whom he made his experiment 
was a woman whom he hated. Madame de Staél 
received notice to remove forty leagues from Paris ; 
and as she appealed in vain against the order, she left 
France and settled in Germany.* This contest with 
a woman did not add to the fame of Bonaparte, and it 
made a dangerous enemy abroad of one who left Paris 
and her saloons with regret. Madame de Staél was 
an intriguer, and meddled with the ‘ Sciences Political 
and Moral,’ which the first consul had banished from 
the reformed Institut. About the same time the senator 
Laplace dedicated to Bonaparte the third volume of his 
‘Mécanique Céleste’ in terms of adulation unworthy 
of himself and his subject. 

Though France was reconciled to the church, the 
clergy were not altogether reconciled to the new order 
of things. The clergy and the civil authorities were 
not in harmony; and the first consul, who had taken 
so much pains to restore the Catholic faith, found by 
experience that its ministers wére not so easy to govern 
as the rest of his subjects. He showed great tact and 
moderation in dealing with ecclesiastical matters, and 
they gave him more trouble than anything else. Many 
of the bishops and priests were excellent men who 
devoted themselves to their duties in the true spirit 
of peace and charity ; but there were some among them 
with weak heads and turbulent dispositions, men who 
would have brought things back to the state that 
existed before the Revolution. A man less firm and 
less dexterous than Bonaparte would hardly have kept 
his new allies within the limits of their duty. The 
body of Mademoiselle Chameroi, an opera-dancer, was 
brought to the church of St. Roch, but the curé closed 
the doors against the procession. The first consul 
published an order in the ‘ Moniteur,’ which is marked 
by his peculiar style. The order was in the name of 
the archbishop of Paris. It began: ‘ The curé of St. 
Roch, in a fit of insanity, has refuged to pray for 
Mademoiselle Chameroi, and to allow her body to be 
brought into the church. ‘The archbishop of Paris has 
enjoined on the curé three months’ retirement, that he 
may have the opportunity of calling to mind that Jesus 
Christ commands us to pray even for our enemies,” &c. 

The English were bombarding the French ports 
from Dunkerque to the mouth of the Seine. The first 
consul hurried to Boulogne on the 8rd of November, 
to form his own opinion of the possibility of passing 
the straits with his flotilla, On the 16th he reviewed 
the army, and exercised it in the manceuvres of em- 
barcation. The decisive moment seemed to have 
arrived, byt th: first consul hesitated. ‘The English 
counties opposite the French coast were filled with 
troops of the line, strengthened by numerous corps 


monsieur. 


* Sce her ‘ Dix ans d’exil,’ and her ‘ Considérations,’ &c. 
Thibaudggy. has given a few pages to the cause of her exile. 
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of volunteers. The coasts bristled with redoubts, and 
were watched day and night. If a descent was prac- 
ticable, it was also dangerous; and a safe return was 
almost impossible, for the English ships commanded 
the sea, Bonaparte returned to Paris on the 18th of 
November. In May, 1804, Pitt was again prime 
minister of England, and he found other employment 
for Bonaparte than gazing on the white cliffs of Albion. 

By an organic Sénatus-consulte of the 20th of De- 
cember, 1803, Bonaparte modified the constitution of 
the Legislative body, with a view to secure his power 
* against sudden revolution during his absence from the 
seat of government.* The session of 1804 opened on 
the 6th of January, and closed on the 24th of March. 
During this year the consular government for the first 
time communicated to the chambers a general account 
of the finances. The Code Civil was completed, and 
the Legislative body terminated its labours by voting, 
upon the motion of Marcorelle, a marble bust of Bona- 
parte to be placed in their chamber, as a memorial of 
the time when the Cede Civil became the law of the 
French people, and of their gratitude towards the 
supreme head of the state. This body was dumb for 
all purposes exeept adulation, and it fawned on the 
man who tied its tongue. Fourcroy, one of the coun- 
cillors of state who came to close the session, made a 
short address to the Legislative body. Fontanes, the 
president, replied at length, and was unbounded in his 
praises of the first consul, whom he exalted above 
Justinian and Charlemagne. The next day he made 
a speech to Bonaparte in person, in his capacity of 
orator of the deputation which was appointed to inform 
him of the vote upon Marcorelle’s motion. No prince 
seated on his throne was ever addressed in terms of 
more abject flattery. 

The first consul’s enemies made a last desperate at- 
tempt to overthrow his power. Georges Cadoudal and 
some of his followers left London in an English vessel, 
and were handed on the coast of Brittany, in August of 
1808, and made their way to Paris. Pichegru, who 
had escaped from his place of exile, Janded in January, 
and secretly repaired to Paris. Their hope of success 
rested on Moreau, but they did not find him so ready to 
join in their schemes as they had expected. At this 
time the English government was paying pensions to 
the emigrants and the French princes; and the duc 
d’Enghien, son of the duke of Bourbon, was residing 
at the castle of Ettenheim in Baden, with the view, as it 
was alleged, of being ready to take advantage of any 
favourable movement in the interior of France. The 
count d’Artois was a party to the plan of overthrowing 
Bonaparte’s government, and restoring his own family ; 
and his aides-de-camp, two Polignacs and Riviere were 
now in Paris on this business. The police did not know 
that Georges and Pichegru weve in Baris, until a con- 
fession was made by Querelle, a man who had been 
arrested in January, 1804, on some suspicion; and he 


* Sénatus-consulte Organique du 28 Frimaire, An. xti, 


* Hist. Parl,’ xxxix., 51, : 
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told all that he knew. Pichegru was seized, being 
betrayed by a friend. On his examination he denied 
that he knew anything of Georges, and affirmed that 
he had not seen Moreau. Georges, the boldest of all 
the conspirators, was not so easily taken, though a 
very exact description of his singular person was 
published ; and a law was passed, which declared that 
‘* those who harboured Georges and the sixty brigands 
then concealed in Paris or the environs, and paid by 
England, to make an attempt on the life of the first 
consul, and the security of the state, should be con- 
sidered as principals in the crime.” At last he was 
taken, after a desperate resistance, in which he shot 
one man dead. Georges admitted that he had come to 
Paris, in concert with the French princes, to attack the 
first consul, and re-establish the Bourbons. He denied 
that he had communicated his designs to Moreau, or 
that he had any connection with Pichegru. Moreau 
also was arrested and examined. He wrote a letter to 
the first consul, which admitted the fact of proposals 
having been made to him to overthrow the government, 
which he had not disclosed, he said, because *‘ to be 
an informer was repugnant to his character.” And 
yet he had already informed against Pichegru after the 
18th Fructidor. While the public attenwon was 
engaged with the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru, 
it was reported in Paris, on the 21st of March, that 
a person of distinction had been tried and executed at 
Vincennes. Georges said in his examination, that he 
was not to take any decisive step till one of the French 
princes should arrive at Paris; but if he had resolved 
to wait till that time, the first consul would have been 
safe cnough. However, as it was rumoured that a 
Bourbon was at Paris, the first consul took pains to 
ascertain where the French princes were. Two of them 
were at Warsaw, and the rest in London, except the 
duc d’Enghien, who was ascertained to be at Etten- 
heim; and Bonaparte was also told that Dumouriez 
was with him, for the agent whom he sent to make 
inquiries about the duke, confounded the name of 
general Thumery with that of Dumouriez. Bonaparte 
gave orders to seize the duc d’Enghien, which was 
done on the night of the 14th of March by a party of 
gendarmes from Strassburg, who entered the territory 
of Baden, and carried off the duke, with general Thu- 
mery and others. He arrived at the castle of Vin- 
cennes on the evening of the 20th of March, and was 
tried the same night by a military commission. He 
was charged with having borne arms against the 
Republic; having offered his services to the English 
government, which was the enemy of the French; 
having received agents of the British government, and 
conspired with them against France; with being at the 
head of the French emigrants and others in the pay 
of England on the eastern frontier of France; with 
having entered into correspondence with persons in 
Strassburg, with the view of stirring up insurrection 
in France; and lastly, with being privy to the “ con- 
spiracy formed by the English against the life of the 
first consul.” Ile was condemned on the first two 
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charges only, though the ‘ Moniteur' of the 22nd of 
March stated that he had been found guilty on all the 
charges, Early in the morning of the 21st he was 
taken to the castle ditch, and shot by a file of soldiers. 
The body was thrown with the clotlies on into a grave 
which was already dug. The trial of the duke was 
a mere form, and no more. That he was innocent 
of all participation in plots against the first consul’s 
life, is undoubted. The guilt of his death belongs to 
Bonaparte only, whose orders to his agents were posi- 
tive. In his testament, Bonaparte said, ‘‘ I caused the 
duc d'linghien to be arrested and tried, because it was 
necessary for the safety, the interest, and the honour 
of the French people, when . 1. 2. . ee 
maintaining, according to his own admission, sixty 
assassins at Paris: in like circumotances, I should still 
act in the same way.” * 

On the 6th of April, Pichepru, who was confined at 
the Temple, was found dead by the turnkey, who 
entered the room in the morning. He was lying in 
his bed on his right side, and had evidently died by 
strangulation. <A black silk handkerchief, which he 
used to wear, was twisted tight round his ‘neck bv the 
help of a short stick. This is all the evidence, and the 
questionr whether he was assassinated or committed 


was 


* The Testament and Codiels of Napoleon are printed at 
length in Norvins, ‘ Iistoure de Napoléon,’ iv., 359. 
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suicide, is doubtful. That it is possible for a man to 
strangle himself in the way in which Pichegru died, is 
undoubted, There is no evidence of any kind to im- 
plicate the first consul in the guilt of Pichegru's death, 
if he was assassinated; and however much Fouché or 
anybody else may have dreaded Pichegru’s threat to 
speak out at his trial, it is difficult to believe that they 
would have been bold enough to get rid of him by 
assassination. It was nevet alleged by any person, 
and the body was seen by many, that there were any 
marks of violence on it; and yet Pichegru was a, 
strong and vigorous man, and one who would not have 
been easily overpowered. When Napoleon heard of 
Pichegru’s death, he said, ‘A noble end for the con- 
queror of Holland.” Pichegru was Bonaparte’s school- 
fellow at the military academy of Brienne, and at one 
time his monitor or tutor in arithmetic. 

The discovery of the conspiracy of Georges produced 
numerous addresses to the first consul, in which he was 
rcquested to deprive conspirators of all hopes, and to 
sccure the stability of the state by perpetuating his 
own family. He thanked the authors of these ad- 
dresscs, but he waited for one of the great bodies of 
the state to make a move, and this was done by the 
Senate on the occasion of the documents about “ the 
conspiracy of the English ministry” being referred to 
it. An address of congratulation was proposed: but 
Fouché, who knew what was wanted, said that this was 
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not enough; they ‘must secure the existence of the 
government beyond the term of the life of the first 
consul,” An address was accordingly prepared in 
a style of vague adulation, but it was in substance an 
invitation to the first consul to consolidate and perpe- 
tuate his power.* The first consul promised to think 
about the matter, and the council of state spent four 
sittings in discussing the question of hereditary power 
and the title of the person on whom it should be con- 
ferred. No one mentioned the word ‘‘ king,” and the 
council were not unanimous, for out of twenty-seven 
councillors, seven were for adjourning the consideration 
of the question. But Lucien Bonaparte was busy 
intriguing with the most influential members of the 
Senate, the Tribunat, and the Legislative body. He 
told them that they must make haste, or the army 
might anticipate them as the Roman legions did their 
senate. Finally, he proposed that his brother should 
be emperor. After a month of intrigues, a member 
of the Tribunat, named Curée, once a menfber of the 
Convention, a man of little note, and therefore the 
better suited for the work, laid on the bureau of the 
Tribunat (23rd of April, 1804) a notice of motion to 
the effect ‘‘ that Napoleon Bonaparte, at present first 
consul, be declared Emperor of the I'rench, and that 
the imperial dignity be declared hereditary in his 
family.” Two days after, the first consul sent a mes- 
sage from St. Cloud to the Senate, in reply to their 
address, in which he artfully clothed his ambitious 
aspirations under the cover of his desire and duty to 
“secure to the French nation the advantages which 
it had got by a revolution which had cost it so dear ; 
above all, the sacrifice of a million of brave men who 
had died in defence of their rights.” The message 
was referred to a commission of ten members, for the 
Senate wished to see what the Tribunat would do. 
Curée, on the 30th of April, rose to speak in favour 
of his motion, and was followed by four-and-twenty 
servile members, who read their tedious addresses, all 
to the same effect as Curée’s speech. The tribunes 
were unanimous, all but one. One man only dared to 
speak against Curée’s motion; and that man was oncc 
a member of?the Committee of Public Safety. It was 
Carnot. His discourse was clear, bold, and uncom- 
promising: “ From the moment,” he said, “ when it 
was proposed te the French people to vote on the 
question of the consulate for life, every one could easily 
see that there was something in reserve, that there was 
an ulterior object.—To-day at length is revealed, in 
a positive manner, the final object of so many prelimi- 
nary measures: we are called to declare our opinions 
on the formal proposition for re-establishing the mon- 
archical system, and for conferring the imperial and 
hereditary dignity on the first consul.” He said that 
he had always obeyed the existing laws, even when he 
disliked them most ; and that if the'present proposition 


* ¢ Vist. Parl.,’ xxxix., 109. 
{ ‘ List. Parl.,’ xxxix., 114. © Discours du tribun Carnot,’ 
Ist of May, 1804; a speech which dues him credit. 
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received the assent of the mass of the citizens, he 
would be the first to conform to this expression of their 
wish. If it was necessary to choose an hereditary head, 
there could be no hesitation in fixing their choice on 
the first consul; but it appeared to-him exceedingly 
doubtful if the new order of things which it was pro- 
posed to establish would be more secure than the actual 
condition. It was against arbitrary power in itself 
that he spoke, and not against those in whose hands 
this power might be placed. ‘‘ Was liberty then,” he 
continued, “‘ only shown to man that he might never 
be able to enjoy it? Is it continually presented to his 
desires as a fruit which he cannot touch without being 
struck dead? Nature, then, which makes this liberty 
an urgent want to us, must have intended to treat us 
as a step-mother. No, I cannot consent to regard this 
good, so universally preferred to all others, without 
which all others are nothing, as a mere illusion: my 
heart tells me that liberty is possible, that its rule is 
easy, and more stable than any arbitrary government, 
than any oligarchy—I vote against the proposition,” 
But his vote was an idle sound. The Tribunat, on the 
3rd of May, passed a resolution, in the preamble of 
which, among other things, it was said that Bonaparte 
had been sent by Providence to save the State. The 
resolution was an expression of the wish of the Tri- 
bunat that Napoleon Bonaparte be proclaimed ‘ Em- 
peror of the French, and in this capacity be charged 
with the government of the French Republic; and 
that the imperial title be hereditary in his family. Six 
orators were appointed to explain to the Senate the 
ground of this expression of the wish of the Tribunat. 
The president of the Senate, Francois de Neufchateau, 
congratulated the Tribunat on having made such a good 
use “of this popular and Republican initiative which 
the fundamental laws had delegated to them ;” and he 
added, that ‘‘ the Senate also wished to raise a new 
dynasty.” This was followed by an answer of the 
Senate to the message of the first consul, ‘* You 
desire, citizen first consul,” said these obsequious tools, 
“to know the full opinion of the Senate as to those 
among our institutions which appear to us to require 
perfecting, in order to secure the triumph of equality 
and of public liberty, and to offer to the nation and to 
the government the double guarantee of which they 
feel the necessity.” The full opinion of the Senate 
was, that Napoleon Bonaparte should be hereditary 
emperor: ‘f The love of the French for your person,” 
said the Senate, ‘ transmitted to your successors with 
the immortal glory of your name, will for ever unite 
the rights of the nation to the power of the prince; the 
social pact shall brave time.” To this answer was 
attached a private note, in which the members stipu- 
lated for various advantages to themselves as the price 
of what they were going to give him. Among other 
things they asked that the dignity of senator be here- 
ditary. The first consul made no answer to the 
demands of the Senate; he dealt with the various 
members of the national assemblies privately. All 
asked for something, except the Conseil d’Etat. It 
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was a bargain and sale. These base men sold a nation 
into bondage for a mess of pottage. 

Monarchical addresses flowed in from all quarters: 
the ‘ Moniteur’ was filled with them. The Legislative 
body was not sitting, but Fontanes got together all the 
members who were in Paris, and an address to the first 
consul was proposed and carried. Fontanes, as presi- 
dent, went at the head of a deputation to inform the 
first consul that the Legislative body had the same wish 
as the Tribunat and the Senate. At last, on the 16th 
of May, 1804, in a sitting of the Senate, at which pre- 
sided Cambacérés, the second consul, the grounds of 
the Organic Sénatus-consulte, by which Bonaparte was 
to be made emperor, were expounded by Portalis, one 
of the councillors of state, in a long address. This 
was followed, on the 18th, by a report on the Organic 
Sénatus-consulte, which had been presented on the 16th. 
The report was made by Lacépéde: it was of course 
in favour of the Organic Sénatus-consulte ; and was as 
adulatory and as insincere, as mean and as hypocritical, 
as all the rest of the proceedings. ‘‘ Citizen senators,” 
said the report, ‘‘when you shall have adopted the 
. Sénatus-consulte which is presented to you, there will 
remain a great duty for you to fulfil towards your 
country: the people will be consulted on the proposal 
to make the imperial dignity hereditary in the family 
of Napoleon Bonaparte: we shall wait with respect for 
its sovereign decision on this important question. But 
it is by the Organic Sénatus-consulte, which is sub- 
mitted to you, that the consular dignity is changed into 
imperial for Napoleon and for the successor whom the 
present Constitutions of the Republic give him the 
right to present: the moment you shall have affixed 
the seal of your authority to the Sénatus-consulte, 
Napoléon is Emperor of the French.” To appeal to 
the votes of the French people on the question of here- 
ditary succession, after having declared him emperor, 
was a mere illusion: it was a part of the whole fraud. 
The Senate voted by ballot for the adoption of the 
proposed Sénatus-consulte, and al) the votes were for 
it except five, two of which were blanks, and three 
were against it: two of the votes were those of Gré- 
goire, the bishop of Blois, and of Lambrechts; the 
third was supposed to be Garat’s. 

On the same day the Senate went in a body to St. 
Cloud to carry with them the imperial title ; and Cam- 
bacérés, who presented to the first consul the Organic 
Sénatus-consulte of the 18th of May, began his address 
in these terms, in language long out of use in France: 
‘* Sire, the decree which the Senate has just passed, 
and which if is eager to present to your Imperial Ma- 
jesty, is nothing but the genuine expression of a will 
already made manifest by the nation.” The reply of the 
emperor was short: ‘ Everything which can contribute 
to the good of the country is essentially connected with 
my own happiness: I accept the title which you con- 
sider advantageous to the glory of the nation: I submit 
to the sanction of the people the law of inheritance : 
I hope that France will never repent of the honours 
. with which it will surround my family: at all events, 
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my spirit will no longer be with my posterity if they 
should ever cease to merit the love and confidence of 
the great nation.” The Senate had then an audience 
of Madame Bonaparte; and Josephine Beauharnais, 
whose first husband fell beneath the levelling axe of the 
Revolution, and who herself had narrowly escaped 
the same fate, was saluted by the title of “ Imperial 
Majesty.” Napoleon immediately began the exercise 
of his imperial functions by addressing two notes to the 
two consuls: ‘ Citizen Consul Cambacérés, your title 
is going to be changed: your functions and my confi- 
dence remain the same.” Cambacérés was made 
arch-chancellor of the empire; and Lebrun arch-trea- 
surer. The notes were signed ‘‘ Napoléon, par l’Em- 
pereur,” and countersigned by the secretary of state, 
Maret. 

The change in names was as rapid as the change in 
the Constitution. The titles of prince, highness, and 
excellency, appeared again. Everything was, in form, 
imperial and monarchical. Yet the coins for some 
time bore on one side the inscription ‘‘ République 
Francaise,” and on the gther ‘‘ Napoleon, Empereur.” 
The Organic Sénatus-consulte was proclaimed at Paris 
with great pomp, but it was received in gloomy silence. 
All contemporary authorities agree in this; and the 
journals of the time, and the minutes of the proceed- 
ings, which give a different account, are false. The 
French people found that they had been cheated : they 
had got a master and an absolute government, in all 
its externals as odious to republicans as the old mon- 
archy. The Sénatus-consulte (Titre 16) had excluded 
from the succession to the imperial crown two of Napo- 
lcon’s brothers, Lucien, to whom he owed much, and 
Jerdme. The real ground of this, it is said, was, that 
both of them had married against Napoleon’s will, and 
made matches of affection. Lucien had married a lady 
named Jauberton ; and Jeréme, while in command of 
a frigate on the coasts of the United States, had mar- 
ried Miss Paterson, a lady of Baltimore. " 

It was not till the beginning of November, 1804, 
that the result of the votes upon the hereditary cha- 
racter of the imperial power was published. There 
were 8,572,329 votes for, and 2,579 against it. 

The Organic Sénatus-consulte of the 18th of May, 
1804, made Napoleon Bonaparte emperor of the 
French, and the imperial title descendible to his lawful 
male issue. It also empowered him to adopt the sons 
or grandsons of his brothers under certain limitations. 
In default of male issue, or of adopted heirs of Napo- 
leon, the succession was limited to Joseph Bonaparte 
and his lawful male issue; and in default of Joseph 
Bonaparte and his male issue, there was a like limita- 
tion to Louis Bonaparte and his male issue. The 
members of the imperial family who were in the line 
of inheritance were made French princes. °Provision 
was made for a regency. The fourth title treated of 
the grand dignities of the empire; and the sixth of the 
grand officers, first among whom were the marshals 
of the empire, selected from the most distinguished 
generals, whose number was not to exceed sixteen ; 
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but tne marshalé of the empire, who were senators, 
were not included in this number. The seventh title 
provided for the form of oaths: the oath of the em- 
peror was in these terms: ‘“] swear to maintain the 
integrity of the territory of the Republic; to respect, 
and to cause to be respected, the laws concerning the 
Concordat and the freedom of worship; to respect, and 
to cause to be respected, the equality of rights, liberty, 
civil and political; the irrevocability of the sale of 
national property; to raise no tax, to establish no tax 
but by virtue of a law; to maintain the institution 
of the Legion of Honour; to govern solely with a view 
to the interest, the happiness, and the glory of the 
French people.” The Senate was composed of the 
French princes who had attained the eighteenth year 
of their age, of those who bore the titles of the grand 
dignities of the empire, and of eighty members selected 
by the emperor out of the lists formed by the electoral 
colleges of the departments. A commission of seven 
senatprs, appointed by the Senate, ‘‘ was charged with 
the superintendence of the liberty of the press.” The 
Conseil d’Etat, the Legislative body, and the Tribunat, 
were preserved ; but the Tribunat was divided into 
three sections, Legislative, the Interior, and Finance ; 
each section discussed separately the drafts of laws 
which were presented to it by the Legislative bocly ; 
and there could be no dis¢ussion on any proposed 
measures by the whole body of the Tribunat. The 
Organic Sénatus-consulte made Napoleon absolute; for 
the constituted bodies could be controlled by him at 
his pleasure, either directly or by his agents. This 
shadow af a constitution augmented and secured his 
power, by placing round him a number of outworks 
garrisoned by men who were interested in the main- 
tenance of the imperial system.® 

Napoleon surrounded himself with a host of titled 
servants. The best and noblest were his marshals, 
eighteen in number, most of them illustrious names: 
Augereau, Bernadotte, Berthier, Bessiéres, Brune, 
Davoust, Jourdan, Kellermann, Lannes, Lefebvre, 
Masséna, Moncey, Mortier, Murat, Ney, Pérignon, 
Serrurier, and Soult. Each of the marshals had an 
allowance of 60,000 francs a year. The tribunes who 
had served him best were not forgotten. The insigni- 
ficant Curée was made a commandant of the Legion 
of Honour, and shortly after a senator. The autho- 
rities, civil and military, took their oaths to the new 
emperor. The president of the Senate, in a long 
address, exhausted his whole stock of flattery. The 
emperor wrote to the clergy, to inform them ‘ that he 
was called by Divine Providence to the imperial power, 
and that he confidently relied on the powerful aid of 
the Most High.” The bishops eagerly responded to 
the message, and proclaimed Napoleon the ‘‘ one sent 
by the Most High, and the man pf his right hand.” 
He was compared to a new Moses, a new Mattathias, 
a new Cyrus, the pious Onias. The outward symbols 


* Sénatus-consulte Organique du 28 Floréal, an. XII. 
(18th May, 1804), ‘ Hust. Parl.,’ xxxix., 155-181, 
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of the Republic disappeared before the new empire, as 
those of the monarchy had vanished at the advent of 
the Republic. The eagle was selected by Napoleon 
as the symbol of imperial power. 

The kings of Europe had now a new brother, but 
they hardly knew how to behave towards him. He 
was a king, and France was now a monarchy instead 
of a republic; but then Napoleon was a usurper in 
their eyes; and even if he could be considered as the 
chosen of the French people, they could not admit the 
doctrine of a people having the power to dispose of 
crowns. Yet the king of Prussia, on the 29th of May, 
accredited Lucchesini as his agent at the imperial court. 
Austria approved of the transformation of a republic 
into a monarchy, but objectcd to the title of emperor. 
This difficulty, however, was soon got over, and Francis 
II. recognised Napoleon as emperor. The king of 
Spain was the first crowned head who congratulated 
Napoleon on his accession to the empire. 

A voice came from Warsaw to protest against Bona- 
parte’s usurpation. Louis XVIII., who then went by 
the name of the comte de Lille, declared by a mani- 
festo, dated the 6th of June, 1804, that he protested 
against the imperial title, and maintained his own 
claims to the throne of France. The emperor pub- 
lished this protest in the ‘ Moniteur.’ The new empire 
was parodied on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
failure of the French expedition against St. Domingo 
restored to the island its independence, and the name 
of Haiti. Dessalines, a negro and a native of Africa, 
had become governor-general for life, and like Bona- 
parte he assumed, in 1804, the imperial dignity, and 
the title of Jacques I. Dessalines also promulgated 
an Imperial Constitution ; and he had a court, which 
differed only from Napoleon's in being black instead 
of white. 

The government of Bonaparte commenced on the 
20th Brumaire of the year VIII. (11th November, 
1799), immediately after the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory. The period of the Consulat terminated on the 
18th of May, 1804. The Consulate is the glorious, 
and on the whole an honourable period of Bonaparte’s 
life, though his own will and circumstances were all 
the time preparing the way to the imperial power, 
Prejudice can never deprive him of the praise that is 
his just due, for his moderation, his activity, and his 
large and enlightened views. Mignet’s brief charac- 
teristic of the Consulate and of the Empire which fol- 
lowed, is perhaps as fair and impartial as a few words 
ean express: “‘ The Consulate was the last period of 
the existence of the Republic. The Revolution began 
to be a man. During the first period of the Consular 
government, Bonaparte attached the proscribed classes 
to himself by recalling them: he found a people still 
agitated by every passion, and he restored them to 
tranquillity by industry, to prosperity by the re-estab- 
lishment of order; finally, he compelled Europe, van- 
quished for the third time, to acknowledge his elevation. 
Up to the treaty of Amiens he restored to the Republic 
victory, concord, prosperity, without sacrificing liberty. 
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representative of this great age, which called for the 
consecration of liberty well understeod, of a well-tem- 
pered liberty, of a more widely developed civilization, 
this noble system of human dignity. The nation was 
in the hands of a great man or of a despot: it depended 
on himself to maintain it free or to reduce it to servi- 
tude. He chose the accomplishment of his own selfish 
designs, and he preferred himself alone to all humanity. 
Bred under the tent, and coming late into the Revolu- 
tion, he only understood that part of it which was ma- 
terial, and involved a question of interest: he had no 
faith in the moral necessities which had given it birth, 
nor in the opinions which had agitated it.* Ile saw a 


* Mignet, ‘ Ilist. de la Révolution Francaise,’ chap. xiv. ; 
and compare the sensible judgment of Bailleul (‘ Examen 
Critique,’ &c., ii., 412, &e.),; who knew Napoleon well. One 
remark may be useful to those who form their opinion of him 
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If he had chosen, he might then have made himself the | 


movement which was coming to an end, a people 
exhausted who were at his mercy, and an earthly 
crown which was within his grasp,” 


from Madame de Staél’s ‘ Considérations,’ &e.: * All the 
little reflexions in detail of Madame de Staél upon Bona- 
parte, though often very ingenious, give no idea of what he 
really was.” 

The history of the Consulat has often been written by 
Frenchmen. ~ The work of Thibaudeau, which has been re- 
ferred to, is on the whole fair and impartial, though in a 
very hostile spirit to the English government. The work of 
Norvins, entitled ‘ Histoire de Napoléon,’ was written, as the 
author declares (Preface, p. 3), to “‘ combat Sir Walter Scott,” 
(‘ Life of Napoleon’), and to refute ‘‘the ignorance, the 
mistakes, the lies, and the injustice of the English romancer.” 
It is a panegyric on Napoleon. There is also the ‘Consulat’ 
of Thiers, and Bignon’s ‘ Histoire de France depuis le 18 
Brumaire jusqu’ ad la paix Tilsit.’ 





CHAPTER LXXI. 


THE EMPIRE. 


Tux history of the empire, of the ten years from the 
assumption of the imperial title, is altogether unlike 
the history of the ten years of the Revolution which 
began in 1789; altogether barren of parliamentary 
interest; one of the least instructive periods of modern 
times. A political history of a nation is a record of its 
activity developed through its institutions; and in 
a free state the office of those in whose name and by 
whom government is exercised, is to be the exponent 
of that invisible power, which works in ways obscurely 
seen and imperfectly comprehended, towards the ends 
or purposes of social existence. A wise government 
may cherish and aid this organic growth: it can do 
little more. An unwise government may check and 
impede it, but the effort will be vain, and this feeble 
opposition must ultimately yield to a power which is 
as irresistible as the laws which govern the material 
world. Under Napolcon’s administration the French 
nation was nothing: the government was everything ; 
and the emperor was the government. It has been 
well remarked that his administration was not military, 
as some have called it; nor was it civil. It was him- 
sclf, and nothing else. ‘‘ In the order of our constitu- 
tional hierarchy,” said Napoleon in 1808, “the first 
representative of the nation is the Emperor, and his 
ministers, the organs of his decisions; the second 
representative authority is the Senate; the third, the 
Council of State, which has real legislative attributes ; 
the Legislative Council has the fourth rank.” * But all 
these secondary authorities were nullities: there was 
only one authority. A just conception of the man and 


* *Moniteur,’ du 15 Décembre, 1808. 


of his views is necessary for those who read the history 
of the empire. The unreflecting are dazzled by its 
barbaric grandeur, its armies, and its conquests. But 
it was not the true energy of a nation; it was the will 
of one man, a will that could not tolerate any organized 
system, any will but its own. Before this terrible 
power every tongue was silent; every knee was bowed. 
To hear was to obey. A whole nation and a great 
nation followed the impulse of one mind, which con- 
verted the French into an army, and France into a 
workshop, to feed it with men and horses, with arms 
and munitions. No man ever conceived so bold a 
design ; no man ever wielded a force so immense. It 
was as if the energies and the arms of a whole people 
were absorbed in one superhuman power, and directed 
to the accomplishment of one single undiviued purpose. 
Napoleon stands alone, or almost alone, in the boldness 
of his designs, the strength of his will, and the novelty 
of his situation; and his situation imposed upon him 
a necessity. His design was to change the face of the 
world, and force was the means which he employed: 
his failure resulted not so much from his measures as 
the viciousness of his ruling idea; for his head was 
clear and logical. He feared the ideas of the Revo- 
lution; he saw that freedom of thought was incom- 
patible with his ambitious schemes and his personal 
aggrandisement: he feared public opinion; he feared 
the fickle temper of the French, and he sawenothing 
but enemies in the old dynasties of Europe. How 
was his power to be consolidated, how was it to be 
transmitted to his descendants, except by destroying 
everything that was hostile? And how was this to be 


‘done in the compass of a single life, except by force ? 
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He had a feeling for the glory of France, but the con- 
servation of his own power depended on putting France 
in hostility to the world, in making Frenchmen believe 
that without him France was nothing. He entertained 
the most gigantic designs—to subject Europe to his 
will, to cross the Caucasus, and overthrow the English 
power in the East; to encircle the Mediterranean in 
his arms, and, after traversing the world, make his 
armies, the ministers of his new civilization, meet at the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Yet his sagacity foresaw that his 
own dominion might be overthrown, and that no suc- 
cessor would be found to govern his extensive empire. 
So much daring and restless activity, so much ability 
and good sense, so much method, and such noble 
aspirations, were never before perverted by one false 
idea.* But vain are all the efforts of a single transient 
life, even if a man commands the whole material power 
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The history of the empire is a thing by itself. All 
that is required in a History of the Revolutions of 
France, is a rapid sketch, to show how power attained 
its proud eminence, and how it was precipitated to its 
fall. The peace of Tilsit, in 1807, is the real term of 
Napoleon's greatest external prosperity. 

** The Consulat for life,” says Thibaudeau, ‘‘ came 
out of the infernal machine: the Anglo-Bourbon con- 
spiracy produced the empire: Georges said, ‘ We have 
done more than we intended ; we came to give a king 
to France, we give her an emperor.’” It was between 
the arrest and condemnation of the conspirators, while 
they were untried, and opinion was wavering between 
Moreau and Bonaparte, that the first consul took the 
bold resolution of making himself emperor. The 
existence of a conspiracy against the person of the first 
consul and the tranquillity of the state, and that the 


of the world, against the uninterrupted existence of| English government had organized it, and furnished 


nations; vain is the contest of perishable force against 
the undying strength of the immortal mind. Aristotle 
has survived Alexander; freedom has survived Bona- 
parte; and though crushed and trampled on, its spirit 
is ihextinguishable.t 


* Bailleul, ‘Examen,’ &c., ii, 412, &e. Tis remarks on 
Napoleon are precise and just, better than what has often 
been said in more words. Baillewl’s short essay, ‘ De 1’Is- 
prit de la Révolution et de ses résultats nécessaircs,’ is one 
of the few works on the subject which is worth reading. Sce 
also Bignon’s Preface to his ‘ IListoire de France,’ from the 
Peace of Tilsit to 1812; and in the second chapter of this 
work, Napoleon's own views of the office of a prince. His 
views were absolutely incompatible with the freedom of a 
civilized nation, in the just and proper sense of that term: 
and no will but his own could have maintained the power 


so long. 
+ There have been rulers who better deserve the name of 


the means of execution, were considered to be well- 
established facts. The three principal persons who 
were implicated were Pichegru, Georges, and Moreau. 
Pichegru was dead: Georges admitted his design to 
overthrow the power of Bonaparte: Moreau was the 
only person of note whose guilt had to be proved; and 
he was brought before a special tribunal®of twelve 
judges ; for a Sénatus-consulte of the 28th of February, 
1804, had suspended the functions of juries, and given 
to the criminal courts cognizance of high treason. The 
‘proceedings were watched with intense anxiety; the 
gendarmes who had charge of Moreau’s person, and 
the soldiers on duty, treated the conqueror of Hohen- 
linden with respect. His friend, general Lecourbe, 
a man of character and ability, accompanied Moreau’s 
wife to the court. Moreau’s defence was rather a 
history of his life than anything else: he maintained 
his innocence of the offence with which he was charged ; 


Great than Napoleon, because they have done greater things. | ang probably he was guilty of nothing more than he 


The half-barbarian Peter of Russia was an incomparably 
greater man than Napoleon; and so was Augustus. There 
have been two European conquerors like him, but both 
greater men than himself; greater, if m nothing else, in 
being free from some of the littlenesses of Napoleon— 
Alexander an] Julius Cesar. As a military commander, 
Napoleon has had superiors also—IIannibal for mstance. 
Notwithstanding his wonderful success, his talent, as he said 
himself, was civil; in fact, the talents of a great general and 
a great administrator are akin. Napoleon was more like to 
Ajexander than to Ceesar in his victorious youthful career. 
Like Caesar he was a usurper; but when Cusar began his 
conquest of Gaul, he was nearly as old as when Napoleon 
abdicated in 1814. His great schemes after he made himself 
dictator, are described by Plutarch (‘ Life of Ceesar,’ c. 58) : 
*¢ His designs were to march against the Parthians, and after 
subduing them and marching through Hyrcania and along 
the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus, and so encompassing the 
Euxine, to invade Scythia; and after having overrun the 
countries %ordering on the Germans and Germany itself, to 
return through Gaul to Italy, and so t complete the circle 
of the empire, which would be bounded on all sides by the 
ocean.” Napoleon was a reader of antient history in a 
peculiar fashion, and his mind was filled with vague concep- 
tions of universal dominion. He was, as Paoli said, “ one 
of Plutarch’ men, a man of the antient times.””, Cesar left 


admitted in his letter to the first consul. That he 


| would gladly have seen Bonaparte’s power overthrown, 
|is certain; but such a wish was no legal crime. Seven 
| judges against five were of opinion that Moreau was 


guilty; but it was settled among them, by nine to 
three, that Moreau was guilty, with eXtenuating cir- 
cumstances, and he was condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment. Georges and nineteen of his compa- 
nions were condemned to death, four were condemned 
to imprisonment, and twenty-one acquitted. The 
emperor pardoned de Riviére, Armand de Polignac, 
and others, who were among the condemned to death. 
Moreau did not undergo his punishment: he was 


behind him a youth of great abilitics ana unequalled dex- 
terity, who consolidated the dictator's power, and established 
the Roman empire. 
of Europe made a successor to Napoleon impossible; yet he 
said, in answer to an address of the Senate made just before 
his coronation, “ My descendants will long preserve this 
throue.” But not all his possessions: “after me,” he said 
on another occasion, “ the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine. 
Beyond those limits he saw nothing capable of being per- 
manently kept. 


The situation of France and of the rest ° 


‘ 
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allowed to leave France. ‘General Moreau has set | Fouché, though the professed design of their appoint- 
out for the United States,” was the brief announcement! ment was to take part of the labour off his hands. 


in the ‘ Moniteur.’ Georges and the rest of the con- 
demned, who were not pardoned, died on the scaffold. 
This was the end of the plot, which most French 
writers believe to have been formed by the English 
eabinet. That the partizans of the Bourbons should 
attempt an insurrection against the actual government, 
was neither strange nor new: that Georges Cadoudal 
aimed at the first consul’s power and life in some way, 
was his own admission. The English ministry did 
encourage royalist movements in France; they were 
in close communication with men who had schemes 
and plans for overthrowing the actual government ; 
some of these men received pensions; and the English 
minister, Drake, at the court of Bavaria, and Spencer 
Smith, at Stuttgard, were in communication with 
Mehée de la Touche, an old Jacobin who had been 
deported by Bonaparte to the Isle of Oleron, from 
which he made his escape. Mehée played a double 
part: he encouraged the emigrants and the princes in 
London, and communicated what he had done to the 
French police. It was Bonaparte’s interest to make 
the most of the plot; to give it the appearance of being 
directed solely against his person, whereas the direct 
object was the subversion of his government. The 
conduct of Drake and Spencer Smith led to an inter- 
change of notes between Lord Hawkesbury on the part 
of the English government and Talleyrand, in which 
Lord Hawkesbury maintained “ that belligerent powers 
have an acknowledged right to avail themselves of all 
discontents that may exist in countries with which they 
may be at war;” and if the “right,” as he termed it, 
was in any degree doubtful, it was sanctioned by the 
French government, “ which, since the commencement 
of the present war, has constantly kept up communi- 
cations with the disaffected in the territories of his 
majesty, and has assembled at the present moment on 
the coast of France a corps of Irish rebels, destined to 
second them in their designs against that part of the 
United Kingdom.” * 

The grand juge Regnier was supposed not to have 
been so active as he might have been in the discovery 
of the plots against the first consul; and Napoleon 
resolved to re-establish the ministry of police, and he 
placed it again in the hands of Fouché, though he did 
not like him. But four councillors of state were 
attached to the ministry of police, in fact to watch 


* It is not the conduct of Bonaparte and the French 
which will justify the British government in this matter. 
That the English ministry never contemplated the assassin- 
_ ation of Bonaparte, is granted. They were too honourable 
to think of that. But their conduct, and that of their diplo- 
matic agents, might have led to it. Drake’s instructions to 
his agents were not instructions to assassinate. They were 
means which at that time were considered to be justifiable ; 
but at the present day there will not be the same opinion 
about them, at least with all people. The French view of 
this affair of the conspiracy is given by Norvins, ‘ Hist. de 
Napoléon,’ Liv. vii., c. 3, and viii., c. 2; and by others. 


The Revolution had never violated the secrecy of let- 
ters ; but Napoleon resorted to this despicable measure, 
Lavalette was named director-general of the post-office ; 
and luckily he was an honourable man. The festival 
of the great day of the conquest of liberty was no 
longer celebrated, and the 14th of July, 1804, was 
chosen, as if in mockery of the event, for the inaugur- 
ation of the Legion of Honour, the reception of the 
oaths of the members, and the distribution of their 
decorations. 

The emperor again visited his flotilla. He left Paris 
on the 18th of July, and was at Boulogne the next day. 
Nobody there knew anything about his movements 
till he was seen in the Roads of Boulogne looking 
at his gun-boats. He inspected his troops all along 
the coast from Boulogne to Ostend. He was again at 
Boulogne on the 16th of August, where his birthday 
was kept like 4 national festival: it took the place of 
the 14th of July. Eighty thousand soldiers were 
arranged in a semicircle in a natural amphitheatre near 
Boulogne. In the centre of the chord of this urch 
a throne of earth was raised, on which Napoleon sat, 
like a Roman emperor, with his legions around him. 
The columns were disposed like radii, all converging 
to the imperial throne. ‘ Behind the throne was a huge 
trophy of arms and colours taken from the enemies of 
France. Round the throne were the ministers and 
marshals of the empire. The helmets and the shields 
of Duguescelin and Bayard contained the decorations 
of the Legion of Honour, which the emperor, was to 
distribute. The members of the Legion took the oath 
to defend the honour of the French name, their country, 
their emperor. The distribution of the decorations 
was followed by music, the beating of a thousand 
drums, the roar of thirty batteries of cannon. The 
troops defiled to their encampments amidst clouds of 
smoke. The members of the Legion were treated to 
splendid banquets, which the emperor visited. Dancing 
and singing prolonged the festivities to the night, and 
the rejoicings closed by 15,000 men ranged in order 
of battle discharging their muskets. It was now near 
three years that Bonaparte had kept his troops in con- 
stant expectation of orders for the descent on England ; 
a proof of his unbounded influence over men who were 
accustomed to excitement and the novelty of great 
events. Those who have had the best means of judg- 
ing of Napoleon, believe that all these demonstrations 
were still only a feint, and that he had not yet the 
intention to attempt a descent upon England. 

From Boulogne the emperor went to Aix-la-Chapelle 
to join the empress, who was there. His object in 
this journey was to visit the four departments on the 
left bank of the Rhine. From Aix-la-Chapelle he 
went to Cologne and Coblenz, and from Coblenz to 
Bingen by the fine road which had been made under 
his own administration, along the base of the moun- 
tains which were washed by the waters of the Rhine, 
and where, before only a narrow pass existed. At 
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CORONATION OF NAPOLEON. * 
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Mainz he made numerous imperial decrees relative to | and the emperor seated, with the crown on his head 
matters of administration and local interest, as he had | and his hand on the book, took the constitutional oath, 
done at Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and other places. | which was presented to him by the president of the 
He ordered useful works to be undertaken, disposed | Senate, and the presidents of the Legislative body and 
of public property for various purposes, and regulated | the Tribunat. The principal herald in a Joud voice 
everything in his own name and by his own sole | cried out, ‘‘ The most glorious and august emperor: 
authority. His journey was like one of the emperor | Napoleon, emperor of the French, is crowned and 
Hadrian’s progresses through his extensive dominions, | enthroned; live the emperor.” The response was, 
at whose bidding temples rose, narrow and dangerous | “ Live the emperor; live the empress.” A discharge 
paths became broad roads,* and waters flowed inj of artillery announced to Paris the coronation of 
aqueducts to carry to crowded cities freshness and | Napoleon. The pope gave out the Te Deum. It was 
salubrity. night, and five hundred torches lighted the procession 
The emperor returned to St. Cloud through Tréves | back to the Tuileries in the order in which it came. 

and Luxembourg, after an absence of about three} The ceremonial was long and tedious, and Napo- 
months. On the 2nd of December, 1804, he was | leon’s countenance showed that he was weary of it. 
crowned in the metropolitan church of Notre Dame. | But it was his own choice. He refused a coronation 
The pope, Pius VII., came to Paris to perform the | civil and military in the church of the Invalides, and 
ceremony. Napoleon and the empress were received | dctermined to receive the sacred unction from the pope 
at the'doors of the church by the cardinals, arch- | in Notre Dame, and the crown from himeelf. Ie took 
bishops, and bishops, who presented them with holy | it with the blessing of the pope upon it. No hand so 
water, and conducted them to their seats. When the | fit as his own to place on his head what he had won 
emperor entered, the pope quitted his throne and| by his own daring and ability. The pomp and 
went to the altar. Napoleon made his profession of | pageantry of the coronation were imposing. The people 
faith, and he and the empress kneeling before the altar | outside, attracted by the novelty, looked on quietly. 
received from the pope the sacred unction. The pope | The day following there were public rejoicings, balls, 
blessed the crowns of the emperor and the empress, music, illuminations, and fire-works, and an immense 
the sword, the mantles, and therings. Napoleon took | body of people moving about. But there was wanting 
the imperial crown himself, and placed it on his own | the life and feeling which animated the first federation 
head ; and Josephine on her knees was crowned by her | of the 14th of July. A nation in chains does not 
husband. After mass was over, the grand almoner | rejoice like a nation that has broken its bonds. A 
brought to the emperor the book of the Evangclists, | coronation is a spectacle in which a few actors figure 

before a few spectators. In a national festival all are 

* Pausanias, i. 44, 6. actors and all spectators. 
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Tue fall of Robespierre, on the 9th Thermidor, was | moners, chamberlains, Jadies in waiting, equerries, 
the epoch from which commenced the new order of | physicians and surgeons. All these places were eaverly 
things which was perfected under the empire, when | sought after, and none sued to put on the emperor's 
society was re-constructed on the principle of personal | livery and take a place among his servants more eagerly 
distinctions and well-paid places. The men who/| than the old nobility. Among his domestics were the 
governed under the Convention worked hard for a few | names of Talleyrand, Ségur, Ia Rochefoucanlt, Col- 
francs a day. They had no guards, no show, no titles. | bert, Rohan, Bouillé, and many others. All solicited, 
Under the empire there was an enormous civil list, and} prayed, and importuned: no place too mean for them, 
a class of persons created to be paid. The usagce of | provided they were paid and could put their foot within 
the old monarchy were revived, and Napoleon even | the palace. Many of these men were emigrants, who 
surpassed his model. A list of grand almoners and | had returned; and they now gave France a good 
almoners, grand chamberlains and chamberlains, equer- | opportunity of judging what they were. The Revo- 
ries, pages, and all the appendages of an antient court, | lution was justified in its severity towards them: they 
formed the household of the emperof. The empress | cared not for France, and only sought their own per- 
had her household also. The emperor’s mother, who | sonal aggrandizement. Yet a few remained faithful to 
received the title of Madame Mére, the princes Joseph | the Bourbons, some of them pensioned by England ; 
and Louis, and the princesses Elisa and Caroline, the | and these men were excluded from the amnesty. The 
emperor's sisters, had their establishments, with al- | emperor despised the old nobles, and made use of them. 
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He excused himself by saying that nobody else was 
fit to do the work : they were supple and obsequious, 
and their business was not suitable for men who were 
qualified to be soldiers or magistrates. They also 
served as a bond of union with the aristocracies of 
wther countries. They were useful in their way, and 
excellent in maintaining the etiquette of the palace. 
There were also new men, the offspring of the Revo- 
lution, who received imperial favours. The best among 
them were the generals. 


Napoleon had a civil list of twenty-five millions of 


francs, besides domains and residences. It was a large 
sum, and he might have taken as much more as he 
pleased ; but he never spent all his allowance, and 
made great savings out of it. Ife kept his private 
affairs in excellent order, and contracted no debts. 
He did not, like the kings of France, rob the treasury 
to give away money; and he left no Livre Rouge 
behind him, like that which the Constituent Assembly 
published. 

While Jeréme Bonaparte was Janding at Lisbon, 
with his American wife, the emperor annulled his 
marriage, and Jeréme came to Paris alone, and his 
wife retyrned to the United States. Napoleon made 
marshal Murat, who had married his sister Caroline, 
grand admiral; and Eugéne Beauharnais, Josephine’s 


son by her first marriage, was made arch-chancellor of 


state of the Empire. Napoleon always showed the 
greatest attachment to Eugéne; and he was well 
deserving of it. The prince Camillo Borghese, who 
had married Pauline, Napoleon’s sister,—the widow 
of general Leclere,—was made a French citizen by a 
Sénatus-consulte. 

On the 27th of December, 1805, (6th Nivose, An. 
XIII.,) Napoleon opened the session of the Legislative 
body in the manner fixed by a Sénatus-consulte of the 
year XII. Before the imperial majesty the Assembly 
dwindled into insignificance. The emperor called the 
deputies his faithful subjects, and the French his people, 
The budget was the only interesting matter of the 
session, which closed on the 6th of March, 1805. 
Everybody is curious to know what a new government 
costs compared with an old one. The expenses of the 
year XIII. were fixed at 700,000,000 francs. The 
emperor wrote to the king of England (2nd of January, 
1805,) to inform him of his elevation to the imperial 
throne, and to express his strong desire for peace. He 
addressed George III. by the terms ‘ Monsieur, mon 
frére.” The king replied to his new brother's letter, 
by lord Mulgrave, in a note addressed to Talleyrand 
(14th January, 1805). ‘‘ There is nothing,” said the 
note, ‘which his majesty has more at heart than to 
seize the first opportunity of restoring to his subjects 
the blessings of peace, provided it is founded on a 
basis not incompatible with the permanent interests 
and security of his dominions.” But the king could 
not give a more specific answer without consulting the 
continental powers; ‘*to whom he was united in the 
most confidential manner, and particularly the emperor 
of Russia.” 
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FRANCE, AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 


The Directory surrounded France with republics. 
Napoleon changed them into kingdoms. Melzi, the 
vice-president of the Italian Republic, the Consulta 
of State, and some deputies, were invited to Paris to 
arrange about making their republic into a kingdom ; 
and when all was duly arranged, Melzi and his asgo- 
ciates offered the crown to Napoleon, seated on his 
imperial throne (17th March, 1805). The emperor 
accepted the title; and on the 26th of May he placed 
on his own head, in the cathedral of Milan, the iron 
crown of the Lombard kings. Josephine, who was | 
present, was not crowned: she was merely a spectator. 
Eugéne Beauharnais was made viceroy of the kingdom 
of Italy. The emperor made a progress through his 
new kingdom, during which he was actively engaged 
in giving orders for useful works, reviewing soldiers, 
and receiving the homage of the people. Most of the 
towns struck medals in honor of him. The people of 
Bologna put a just estimate on themselves, by offering 
to draw his carriage into the city: but the emperor had 
too much good sense to make even slaves into beasts 
of burden. The Ligurian Republic was a creation of 
France. On the 4th of June, the Doge of Genoa, with 
a deputation from the Senate and people came to 
Milan, “to supplicate the emperor to deign to unite 
to his empire this Liguria, the first theatre of his vic- 
tories, the first step of the throne on which he was 
seated, and to grant them the happiness to be his 
subjects.” The emperor condescended to grant this 
prayer, and the Ligurian Republic added to the bulky 
empire of Napoleon three new departments,—Genoa, 
Montenotte, and the Apennines. In Genoa, Napoleon 
met and gained over the abbé Maury, once an impe- 
tuous member of the Constituent Assembly, and now 
a cardinal,—a rank which he had earned by his hos- 
tility to his native country. In that sitting of the 
Senate in which Napoleon declared himself king of 
Italy, he gave the principality of Piombino, which had 
been promised to the king of Etruria, to his sister 
Elisa; and Baciocchi, the husband of Elisa, took the 
title of Prince of Piombino, and with it the rank of a 
prince of the empire. The republics of Italy were all 
gone, except San Marino, which was too poor to be 
worth taking, and Lucca. The Republic of Lucca 
prayed the emperor for a prince of his family, as if one 
of the newest would be the best, and for a constitution. 
Lucca was given to Baciocchi and his wife, who were 
installed on the 14th of July. 

On his return from Italy, the emperor was busy 
with various departments of administration, and among 
others with education. Many special schools were 
established in different parts of France, but the pri- 
mary schools were still in a deplorable state. ‘‘ To 
embellish the head, they left the body in the grossest 
ignorance; there were schools for forming the first 
dancers in the world, in a country in which one half 
of the nation could not read,’ (Thibaudeau.) Napo- 
leon still continued to show favour to the clergy, and 
zeal for the Roman Catholic worship. He named his 
mother protectress of the Sisters of Charity and o 
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other bodies of females who devoted themselves to the 
sick and the poor. He went to mass every Sunday, 
where he enjoyed both the incense that is grateful to 
the nostrils, and the incense of flattery that is grateful 
to the ear, which was liberally offered to him by the 
clergy for his great ‘‘ piety.” The consular govern- 
ment promised to maintain the Republican calendar, as 
the memorial of a victory obtained over fanaticism ; 
but it was now little used, except for public acts. The 
re-establishment of the Roman Catholic worship neces- 
sarily brought back the Roman Calendar for all reli- 
gious purposes. There were in fact now two calen- 
dars in use, but a Sénatus-consulte reduced them to 
one. The Gregorian Calendar alone began to be again 
in force from the Ist of January, 1806. Napoleon 
disliked the Republican Calendar, because it was Re- 
publican, and because it was incompatible with the 
Catholic religion, which he had made his ally in the 
empire. - 
Napoleon was still engaged on his plan for a sea-cam- 
paign, the result of which was to be a descent on Eng- 
land. He had now the Spanish navy at his disposal, 
for Spain had declared war against England on the 12th 
of December, 1804, and an offensive alliance was formed 
between Spain and France.* Napoleon visited Bou- 
logne for the last time (2nd August, 1805), and pro- 
bably with the intention of now effecting his descent, 
if he could unite all his naval force before Boulogne. 
The day after his arrival he reviewed the infantry of 
the army of England on the sea-shore. One hundred 
and eight thousand men were ranged in one line of 
battle, extending from Cap Alpreck to Cap Grisnez, 
in sight of the English cruisers. He also inspected 
the flotilla, which was no longer shut up in the ports, 
but lined the coast from the tower of Andreselles to 
the mouth of the Canche. The whole of the formidable 
force which Napoleon had directed against England 
amounted to 2,445 sail; of which 73 were ships of the 
line, and 954 were transports, not armed. The vessels 
carried 11,554 cannons, and above 90,000 men. The 
land force amounted to 176,000 men, with 572 pieces 
of artillery, affd above 14,000 horses. The stores of 
all kinds were immense. For the defence of the Bri- 
tish islands there were 728 sail; 75 of which were 
ships of the line: the vessels carried about 11,000 
cannons, and above 80,000 men. The regular army 
was above 90,000 men, the militia near the same 
number, and above 100,000 volunteers were armed. 
There was also a large number of ships and soldiers 
employed in the defence of the colonies and foreign 
possessions. Napolecn was daily expecting news of 
the combined Spanish and French fleet, which was 
under the command of Villeneuve. But the French 
admiral had retired into the port of Cadiz, and Napo- 
leon’s great design was at an end. ‘His object was to 
unite the Spanish, French, and Batavian fleets in the 
Channel, which would have been superior in number 


* The cause of the rupture with England belongs to a 
history of the European war. 
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to the English fleet. As this could not be accom- 
plished, it is said that he even thought of attempting 
the passage with his flotilla alone, as a large part of the 
English naval force was removed from off Boulogne, 
and was kept employed by watching the fleets at Brest 
and at Cadiz. 

But the British minister had formed a third coalition 
against France. On the 11th of April, just at the time 
when Napoleon was setting out for Italy, a treaty was 
signed between Russia and England, the object of 
which was to compel the French government to peace 
and an equitable settlement of the affairs of Europe. 
Austria joined the coalition on the 9th of August, and 
her forces were already in motion. Napoleon hastily 
left Boulogne for Paris, and came to the Senate on the 
23rd of September, to inform them of the war with 
Austria, and to ask for 80,000 conscripts, and the 
re-organization of the National Guard, with the view, 
as he said, of protecting the coasts. ‘The decision on 
both these measures belonged to the functions of the 
Legislative body, but they were nevertheless decreed 
by the Senate. The emperor did not wait for their 
decision, but set off for Germany on the 24th. The 
camps of Boulogne were broken up, and the army of 
England, now become the army of Germany, was 
marched to the seat of war. Eighty-five thousand 
men, under the archduke Ferdinand and general Mack, 
had crossed the river Inn, and were in Bavaria, the 
ally of France; the archduke John was at the head of 
35,000 men in the Tyrol; and the archduke Charles 
was advancing upon the line of the Adige with 100,000 
men. The Russian force of 120,000 men, was on 
its march to join the Austrians. Napoleon crossed 
the Rhine at Strassburg on the Ist of October. He 
had about 200,000 men on the banks of the river at 
his disposal. Masséna had to keep the archduke 
Charles employed in Italy: a convention was made 
with the king of Naples, by which he promised Napo- 
leon to remain neutral: and Saint Cyr, by the order 
of Napoleon, threw a garrison into Ancona, which was 
the commencement of the quarrels between Napoleon 
and the pope. Thus the French empcror, by his bold 
measures, secured himself on the side of Italy, while the 
divisions of the French army in Germany marched with 
precision and rapidity towards their object. A hundred 
thousand Frenchmen under Soult, Davoust, and Ber- 
nadotte, crossed the Danube at Donauwerth, Neu- 
burg, and Ingolstadt. The Austrians were defeated 
at Wertingen and Giinzburg. The French were on 
both sides of the Danube, and the Austrian forces were 
separated, The mass of the Austrian army under 
Mack was concentrated at Ulm, with no chance of 
escape, unless the Russians came to their aid, or the 
Austrians should send reinforcements. Bernadotte was 
ordered to march upon Munich, and get possession of 
the bridge over the Isar; Davoust was ordered to 
Dachau, and Marmont to Augsburg. Napoleon re- 
solved to finish with Mack before the Russians could 
reach Munich; and if they did arrive at the Bavarian 
capital before he had beaten Mack he trusted that th: 
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divisions of Bernadotte, Davoust, and Marmont, would 
be a match for them. On the 28th of October, Mack 
surrendered at Ulm: above 80,000 men laid down 
their arms; and al] the artillery and stores were given 
up to the French. Another body of Austrians, 10,000 
in number, capitulated at Trochtelfingen. In Jess than 
a month Bavaria was cleared of the Austrians, and the 
French were invading the Austrian dominions. The 
imperial court left Vienna for Olmutz only a few days 
before general Sebastiani entered Vienna at the head 
of a brigade of dragoons. Napoleon fixed his quarters 
at the palace of Schoenbrunn, On the 2nd of De- 
cember, the anniversary of Napoleon’s coronation, the 
combined Russian and Austiian army, under the com- 
mand of Kutusoff, engaged the French in the plain 
of Austerlitz, which 15 in the neighbourhood of Biunn, 
in Moravia. Kutusoff had about 80,000 Russians and 
25,000 Austnans. The French foree was somewhat 
inferior in numbers. The battle began at sunrise, and 
ended in the complcte defeat of the allied army. <A 
great number of the Russians were drowned in a lake, 
along the frozen sutface of which they attempted to 
make their escape. The French soldiers called this 
the battle of the Three Emperors, for the emperors of 
Austria and Russia were present. | Napoleon called it 
the battle of Austerlitz. 

The emperor of Russia, with the 1emnant of his 
army, retreated as quick as he could, The emperor 
Francis paid a visit to Napoleon in his camp on the 4th 
of Deceinber, who said to him, “ For two months I have 
had no palace but this.’—‘* You make such a good use 
of it,” replied Francis, “that it must be agreeable to 
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you.” A treaty of peace with France was signed at Pres- 
burg, on the 26th of December, by which Francis gave 
up to the kingdom of Italy those parts of the Venetian 
states which he had acquired by the treaties of Campo- 
Formio and Luneville. He also made various cessions 
to the electors of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden ; 
aud he recognized the title of king, which the electors 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg assumed. Austria thus 
paid all the expenses of the war which she had under- 
taken; and by a secret article the emperor agreed to 
pay forty millions of francs, in place of the same 
amount of forced contributions which the French had 
laid on the hereditary states of Austria, but had not 
yet collected. They had however already subjected 
the emperor’s people to heavy contributions. Napo- 
leon emptied the arsenal of Vienna, and sent the 
cannon to France, together with many curious objects ; 
but he respected the trophies taken from the Ottomans, 
which were in the arsenal that belonged to the city. 
On the 19th of November, an Anglo-Russian army 
landed at Napies, and was joyfully received. The 
whole force of the kingdom was put in motion to march 
upon the I'rench army of Italy. It was eight days 
after the battle of Austerlitz when Napoleon heard of 
this news; and when the treaty of Presburg was going 
to be signed, he declared that general St. Cyr was 
already on his way to Naples to punish the treachery 
of the queen and to precipitate her from her throne, 
On the day on which the treaty was signed he pub- 
lished a proclamation to his army, in which he said: 
‘““The dynasty of Naples has ceased to reign; its 
existence is incompatible with the repose of Europe 
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and the honour of my crown.” Leaving the command 
of the army to Berthier, Napoleon went to Munich, 
where Josephine was waiting for him. Her son 
Eugéne was ordered to come there also, to receive 
in marriage the eldest daughter of the new-made king 
of Bavaria, The king was proud of his alliance; and 
the marriage was celebrated with all the pomp of 
royalty. This was the beginning of the union of the 
new Napoleon dynasty with the old dynasties of 
Europe. The emperor and empress arrived at Paris 
on the night of the 26th of January, 1806, and entered 
the city privately. He immediately set about the 
affairs of administration with his wonted activity. 
While Napoleon was planting his cagles on the 
ramparts of Ulm, his fleet was destroyed off Cape 
Trafalgar. He heard the news when he was on the 
road to Vienna. Villeneuve left the harbour of Cadiz 
with the combined French and Spanish fleet of thirty- 
three sail of the line and seven frigates. He tacked 
to the north, and formed his line on the larboard tack, 
with Cadiz open to retreat to. Lord Nelson, with 
twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates, had 
St. Pedro and Cape Trafalgar under his lee. Colling- 
wood, in the ‘Royal Sovereign,’ led the lee line of 
thirteen ships, and Nelson the weather line of fourteen. 
The memorable day was the 2Ist of October, 1805. 
It was the most decisive victory ever obtained at sca 
over superior force. Twenty of the enemy's ships 
struck, but only four were secured, for a gale came 
on, and some of the prizes went down and some were 
driven ashore. Nelson received his death-wound 
from the hand of a rifleman in the mizen top of the 
French ship the ‘ Redoubtable.’ Four of the French 
ships, under rear-admiral Dumanoir, took no part in 
the action; and while they were escaping, they fired 
not only into the ‘Victory’ and ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ 
but into the Spanish captured ships. Dumanair and 
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his ships fell in with Sir Richard Strachan, who cap- 
tured them.* Villeneuve was taken prisoner, but 
afterwards set at liberty. On his return to France, 
he was not allowed to come to Paris; and he com- 
mitted suicide at Rennes, in April, 1806. To accuse 
Napoleon of his death, as some writers have done, is 
a scandalous calumny; for there is not the slightest 
evidence to support such a charge. Dumanoir was, 
some time after, brought before a court-martial, all the 
members of which were friendly to him, and he was 
acquitted. The judgment of the court was that he 
had done al] that he could do in the battle of Trafalgar, 
but that he was blameable for the loss of the four 
vessels, 

Not only was the Spanish and French navy an- 
nihilated by the defeat of Trafalgar, and other losses 
which soon followed, but the spirit of the men was 
broken. The sailors had no longer any confidence 
in their commanders. The particulars of this heavy 
disaster were concealed as much as possible from the 
French people, and the victory of Austerlitz soon 
engaged alk the public attention, On the 30th of 
December, 1805, the Tribunat expressed a wish that 
in ‘fone of the principal places af the capital there 
should be erected a column, surmounted by the statue 
of the emperor; and that the column = should bear 
the inscription ~6 To Napoleon the Great, the country 
grateful’? On the Ist of January, 1806, the Senate} 
decreed to consecrate a triumphal monument to Nae 
polcon the Great, in the name of the French people. 
After his Prussian campaign, Nipoleon erected, with 
the bronze of the cannan taken from the enemy, the 
column which naw ornaments the Place Vendome; 
but he dedicated it to the grand army. 


* Southey’s * Life of Nelson ’ 
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Tue session of 1806 was opened by the emperor on 
the 2nd of March, and some important measures were 
passed; but the Legislative body was dumb as usual, 
and there was no real discuasion in the Tribunat, A 
conseil de prud’hommes was established for Lyon, one 
of the functions of which was to settle in a conciliatory 
way such differences as daily arose between workmen 
and their employers; and in case they could not. bring 
the parties ‘to terms, to decide, if the gnatter in dispute 
did not exceed the sum of sixty francs, summarily and 
without any appeai. The law empowered the govern- 
ment to establish similar conseils in other manufac- 
turing towns. A law was also passed, consisting of 
three articles, for the formation, under the name of 


Imperial University, of a body which should have the 
superintendence of instruction and of public education 
all through the empire; and it was decreed that the 
organization of the body of teachers should be pre- 
sented in the form of a law to the Legislative body in 
its session of 1810. The Code Civil contained merely- 
the rules of law applicable to such matters as were 
comprehended within it. A Code de Procédure wag 
now presented to the Legislative body, and adopted 
without many dissentient votes, to take cffect from the 
Ist of January, 1807. It is a striking instance of the 
base flattery which was now practised, that Jaubert, in 
a discourse pronounced at the close of the sittings of 
the Legislative body, attributed to the emperor the 
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solution of the principal difficulties that had presented 
themselves in the formation of this Code; and yet it 
was notorious that he was absent from Paris during 
the time of these discussions. Besides this, the Code 
de Procédure was not a field in which even the em- 
peror’s genius could distinguish itself. He expressed 
a wish that the forms of procedure should be simplified ; 
but the lawyers had it all their own way with this 
Code. 

Finance occupied the emperor’s attention very par- 
ticularly. Whatever was done or said by others was 
nothing more than the expression of his will and 
thoughts, for he regulated‘everything. France, he 
said, in a state of peace, required 400,000 soldiers, and 
the navy would cost from 100 to 200 millions of francs 
annually. The Roman empire under Augustus had 
not one-fourth of the soldiers that France was obliged 
to maintain: he wished the good of his people, and he 
would not be stopped by the murmurs of the tax- 
payers. He lived for posterity: France required 
heavy taxes, and they should be laid on. A tax was 
again raised upon salt; a measure which, though often 
talked of, had hitherto not been adopted, because of 
the remembrance of the odious gabelle of former times. 
It was a favourite scheme of Napoleon to exclude 
English manufactures from France, partly with the 
view of damaging England, and partly with the view 
of giving an impulse to French industry. Accordingly 
the importation of muslins, and cotton cloth both plain 
and coloured, and of other cotton articles, was prohi- 
bited. Cotton thread was also subjected to a heavy 
duty. The system of Napoleon was one of prohibition. 
Im some cases bounties were given on the exportation 
of French goods. To form an adequate notion of the 
restless activity of the man, and of his administration, 
it is only necessary to imagine everything that can by 
any possibility be the object of government superin- 
tendence or interference, and to view the emperor as 
planning, controlling, and directing. There was some 
apprehension that the new system of weights and 
measures would share the fate of the Republican Ca- 
lendar; but the empcror did not carry his anti-revolu- 
tionary dislikes so far as to destroy what he knew to 
be useful. The government distinctly declared its 
intention to maintain “‘ this institution of the Revolu- 
tion.” During all his wars the emperor still carried 
on public works, useful and ornamental. New roads 
were constructed, and old ones repaired. The great 
roads of Mont-Cénis and of the Simplon, over the 
Alps, were constructed. The navigation of the rivers 
was improved; canals were made, and bridges built. 
Vessels were already constructing at Antwerp, and the 
ports of Flushing, Dunkerque, and other places, were 
improved. Paris was full of activity: new markets 
were bnilt, new streets planned, and the commence- 
ment made of many useful undertakings and archi- 
tectural embellishments. 

Napoleon had pronounced sentence against the king 
of Naples, and his soldiers executed it. On the 8th 
of February, 1806, the French army occupied Naples, 
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from which the queen fled to join her husband, who 
had already avoided the storm by retiring to Palermo. 
Gaeta held out for some time, but there was little 
resistance anywhere else. Joseph Bonaparte entered 
Naples on the 15th of February, and he was well 
received both there and in other parts of the kingdom 
which he visited. On the 80th of March, Napoleon 
sent a message to the Senate, in which he informed 
that body of his determinations on various matters. 
First: wishing to give security to the condition of the 
people of Naples and Sicily who had fallen under his 
power by the law of conquest, and were also part of the 
great empire, he acknowledged as king of Naples and 
Sicily his well-beloved brother, Joseph Napoleon, and 
declared the crown to be hereditary in the male line. 
He established in these two kingdoms six grand fiefs 
of the empire, with the title of duchies; and he re- 
served to himself the disposal of a million of francs 
annually from his brother’s new kingdom, to be dis- 
tributed among the generals, officers, and soldiers of 
the French army. Joseph, who had left Naples as his 
brother's lieutenant, and was making a tour in Calebria, 
received notice of his elevation to the regal dignity on 
the 13th of April, and on the 20th May he made his 
entry as king into Naples. By another imperia) decree, 
Napoleon attached the, Venetian states to the kingdom 
of Italy, and he erected into fiefs, as grand duchies, 
eleven of the Venetian provinces, reserving to himself 
the investiture of these fiefs, to be transmitted here- 
ditarily in the order of primogeniture to the male 
descendants of those in whose favour he should dispose 
of them. By a third decree he made his brother-in-law, 
Joachim Murat, grand duke of Cleves and Berg, with 
all the rights that the kings of Prussia and Bavaria 
had possessed in these territories. Marshal Berthier, 
by a fourth decree, was invested with the sovereignty 
of the principality of Neufchatel. A fifth decree con- 
verted the principalities of Massa and Carrara, and the 
states of Parma and Placentia into fiefs and grand 
duchies; and a sixth disposed of the principality of 
Guastalla in favour of his sister, Pauline Borghese. 
Thus he began the re-establishment of & kind of feudal 
system, and the construction of an empire something 
like the Germanic. The Tribunat and the Legislative 
body were silent spectators of these acts, which were 
offensive to the national feeling; and the Senate, the 
humble instruments of the emperor, were merely the 
registrars of his decrees, like the parliaments under the 
old monarchy. 

Among the first whom Napoleon rewarded, were the 
grand chamberlain, Talleyrand, minister for foreign 
affairs, and marshal Bernadotte. He gave to Talley- 
rand the principality of Benevento, and to Bernadotte 
that of Ponte Corvo, to possess in full ownership and 
sovereignty, as efs immediately dependent on his 
crown, and transmissible to their male descendants in 
order of primogeniture. These two principalities were 
a matter of dispute between the king of Naples and the 
court of Rome; and Napoleon settled the question in 
this summary way. Bernadotte had not taken any 
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part in the 18th of Brumaire; and though the brother- 
in-law of prince Joseph, he had conspired against 
Napoleon, had been pardoned, and was now rewarded. 
No doubt the emperor thought that he should secure 
the fidelity of the two princes, and that they would 
never betray him. The emperor had not ventured to 
plant on French ground hereditary fiefs; but what he 
did not dare to do directly, he did indirectly. He used 
to say that he could play either the fox or the lion; 
and there was too much of the fox in his character to 
entitle him to the name of great or magnanimous. 
The princess Borghese made a cession to the kingdom 
of Italy of the principality of Guastalla; and a Sénatus- 
consulte provided that there should be purchased with 
the money paid for this cession an estate on the French 
territory, to be held by the princess Pauline and her 
husband, and their male descendants, as to hereditary 
character and reversion, in the same manner as the 
principality of Guastalla, and on the same terms, con- 
formably to the act of the 30th of March preceding. 
But the Sénatus-consulte went further. It provided 
for similar arrangements as to lands belonging to other 
duchies then held of the French empire, or hereafter to 
be created; and for the acquisition of lands in place 
of them within the French territory, to be held and to 
descend in the same manner as the original lands of the 
said duchies. This was the most insidious, the most 
counter-revolutionary of all Napoleon’s public acts, 
and gives us a just measure of his views.* 

The hereditary prince of Baden married Stéphanie 
Beauharnais, niece of the empress, who had been 
adopted by the emperor. Napoleon’s sisters were all 
married, or the Catholic kings and princes in Europe 
would have been humble suitors for their hands. The 
emperor undertook to direct the political education of 
the hereditary prince of Baden, and also of the prince 
royal of Bavaria, who came to Paris in February, 1806, 
and was lodged in the Tuileries. The emperor made 


the two princes attend the sittings of the Conseil. 


d’Etat, where they would hear himself discourse on 
matters political. 

Since the beginning of 1806, Napoleon had informed 
Schimmelpenninck, the grand pensionary of Holland, 
of his wish to assimilate the Batavian Republic to the 
monarchical form of France, and to give to the Hol- 
landers his brother Louis as king. The grand pen- 
sionary professed to desire to concur with the emperor 
in consolidating the government of the Batavian Re- 
public in a form ‘‘ adapted to the character and the 
manners of the people ;” but he was in fact very de- 
sirous to evade the emperor’s proposal, and he did all 
that he could to prevent the change. The Batavian 
Republic, however, was in the hands of the emperor: 
his resolutjon was fixed; and the Assembly of Dutch 


* This Sénatus-consulte is simply entitled ‘ Sénatus-con- 
sulte qui autorise l’acquisition en France de biens destinés a 
remplacer la principsuté de Guastalla, cédée au royaume 
d'Italie par Ja princesyse Pauline et le prince Borghese son 
époux;’ (* Hist. Parl.,’ xxxix., 210); as if it were a mere 
family arrangement, and bad no further object. ° 
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notables, which had been convened to consider the 
matter, made the best terms that they could. On the 
5th of June the Dutch plenipotentiaries came to the 
Tuileries, and much against their will prayed the em- 
peror to give them a king. The emperor gave them 
his brother Louis, who was present at the audience: 
he said, ‘1 grant your wish; I proclaim prince Louis 
king of Holland: you, prince, reign over these people 
—~but never cease to be a Frenchman—maintain in 
your new subjects sentiments of union and love for 
France: be the terror of the bad, and the father of the 
good: it is the character of great kings.” This was 
the end of the Batavian Republic, which had been a 
steady ally of France, but henceforth the Hollanders 
looked on the French as conquerors and tyrants. 

He who thus disposed of crowns, and surrounded 
himself with royal pomp, was simple and economical 
in his habits: his personal expenses were trifling. He 
dressed in the morning for the whole day, despatched 
his breakfast in a few minutes, and then worked fre- 
quently to six in the evening. He dined alone with 
the empress, except on Sundays, when all the royal 
family were invited; and on Wednesdays, when the 
ministers met in council, and dined with him. He had 
only one course to dinner, followed by the dessert, and 
he drank little wine, and even that generally mixed 
with water. Fifteen to twenty minutes was all the 
time that he took for dinner; and as his stomach was 
not overloaded and his head was clear, he was fit for 
work immediately. He continued his labours after 
dinner, and scldom put off anything to the next day. 
He slept well at night, as calm and sound as a child. 
His constitution, naturally good, and his great temper- 
ance, enabled him to undergo an enormous quantity 
of labour. His industrious life was only diversified by 
occasional visits to the theatre, or by riding out or 
hunting in fine weather. He looked after his house- 
hold expenses most strictly. There was neither waste 
nor parsimony. Ile was an economist, because he 
loved order; and he saved, not because he was fond 
of money, but in order to spend liberally on fit 
objects :* and he did expend his savings liberally and 
nobly. 

On the Ist of August, 1804, a secret treaty was 
made public, by which the kings of Bavaria and of 
Wurtemberg, the elector arch-chancellor of the Ger- 
manic empire, the elector of Baden, the duke of Berg 
and Cleves, the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
ten other petty sovereign princes, declared their sepa- 
ration from the Germanic empire, and their formation 
into a new confederation, which was to be governed 
by a diet sitting at Frankfort, and a prince-primate. 
The prince-primate, named in the act of confederation, 


* The two most methodical rulers on record are the em- 
perors Augustus and Napoleon. The character of the Roman 
is drawn in lively touches by Suetonius (August., c. 77). 
Like his great uncle, the Dictator, he was most moderate in 
eating and drinking. The virtues and the vices of the Dic- 
tator, and of his successor, find something like a parallel in 
the French empeior. 
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was the elector arch-chancellor; and Napoleon was 
appointed Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
The confederate States formed an alliance offensive and 
defensive ; and the contingent which each was to fur- 
nish in case of a continental war, was fixed. On the 
Ist of August, 1806, the confederates announced to 
the diet at Ratisbon their separation from the body of 
the Germanic empire ; and Napoleon informed the diet 
that he no longer recognized the existence of the Ger- 
manic body. The emperor Francis, upon this, for- 
mally renounced his title of emperor of Germany (6th 
of August), released the members of the Germanic 
body from their obligations to hit, and assumed the 
title of emperor of Austria. The scheme of this 
Confederation of the Rhine seems to have originated 
with Napoleon; and it is said that he thought of it 
during his residence at Mainz, but he was then on 
friendly terms with Prussia, and the idea was not deve- 
loped into any plan. When he discovered, from the 
crooked policy of the court of Prussia, that he could 
not depend on the alliance of that kingdom, he reverted 
to the scheme of forming a new body of allies in the 
minor states of Germany, which he might oppose to 
Austria and Russia. The establishment of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine caused great dissatisfaction 
among the Germans, who looked upon it as an en- 
croachment on their national independence. DPam- 
phlets were published, for the purpose, as it was alleged 
by Napoleon, of exciting the Germans to insurrection 
against the French armies, which were still in Ger- 
many, and to excite the French soldiers to insubordi- 
nation to the emperor, Berthicr, who was in the 
command of the troops, sent several booksellers before 
a court-martial. ‘Two only were condemned to death, 
according to some accounts ; but Napoleon only ordered 
one man to be exceuted; and this was Palm, a book- 
seller of Nurnberg, who was shot on the 26th of 
August. His offence was the publication of a pam- 
phlet by Gentz, which told the Germans that they 
must depend on themselves for their deliverance, and 
not on England or Russia. The pamphlet was pub- 
lished in Nurnberg, a free city, by a man who was no 
subject of Napoleon. But the l’rench emperor feared 
the press; and though he was not a cruel man, he 
cared nothing for human life when he had an object to 
accomplish. His purpose was to strike terror by an 
example. 

Pitt dicd on the 23rd of January, 1806, and the 
Whigs came into oflice, with Fox as secretary for 
foreign affairs. Fox was anxious to make peace with 
France, and negotiations were commenced between 
Napoleon and the British government, but they had 
no result, except to hurry on a rupture between France 
and Prussia, Fox died in September, 1806. 

The conduct of lrederick-William III., king of 
Prussia, had been all along insincere, wavering, and 
contemptible. He had a large force on the borders of 
Moravia just before the battle of Austerlitz ; and no 
one knew, perhaps not even himself, which of the two 
, sides he was going to join. Ile waited for the result; 
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and on the 15th of December, a few days after the 
battle, he made a treaty with Napoleon, by which he 
ceded to the emperor certain territories in Franconia, 
which the grand duke of Berg had already invaded, 
and received Hanover from Napoleon, the electorate 
of his friend and ally king George of England, with 
the intention of finally keeping it, if he could. The 
king of England retaliated by clearing the seas of all 
the Prussian ships by his cruisers. But the king of 
Prussia soon found that he had exchanged a faithful 
ally for an imperious master, who treated him with 
contempt, never consulted him about the formation of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and in his negotiations 
for peace with the British cabinet, even offered to 
restore HIanover to the king of England. The king 
of Prussia now began to listen to the proposals of the 
emperor Alexander of Russia, who promised his sup- 
port in a war against France; and to convince the 
Prussian king of his sincerity, he refused to ratify a 
treaty with France, the terms of which had been the 
subject of discussion ever since the peace of Presburg. 
Hostilities between Prussia and England were, also 
suspended; and at last Frederick-William sent his 
challenge (1st October, 1806) to Napoleon, by requir- 
ing that the French armies should retire west of the 
Rhine, and that there should be no obstacle placed, on 
the part of France, in the way of the formation of a 
league of the northern states of Germany, which should 
comprise all the states not included in the fundamental 
act of the Confederation of the Rhine. Napoleon, who 
knew the king of Prussia’s intentions, did not wait to 
receive his ultimatum at Paris. He left his capital on 
the 25th of September, to superintend the concentration 
of his troops, which were assembling from all parts of 
his empire; and he was at Bamberg when he received 
the king of Prussia’s note. From his quarters in this 
city he gent a message to the Senate (October 7th) to 
inform them of the necessity of a new war. 

A new coalition had been formed, composed of Eng- 
land, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Saxony, and some of 
the minor German princes. Prussia alone had an army 
of above 200,000 men, proud of the remembrance of 
the Great Frederick, and confident of victory. Her 
troops were the first to move, and the prince of 
Hohenlohe entered Saxony with 55,000 men, while the 
Russian troops advanced towards the Prussian frontier. 
Napoleon was prepared for them. He had a force of 
near 200,000 men, and his plan was to beat the Prus- 
sians before they could receive any help. The emperor 
came up with Hohenlohe at Jena, on the Saale. The 
prince had above 70,000 Prussians and Saxons under 
his command. Napoleon, with superior force, attacked 
him unexpectedly on the 14th of October, and gained 
a decisive victory. On the same day, Davoust, with 
a much inferior ferce, defeated the duke of Brunswick 
and the best troops of Prussia at Auerstidt, to the 
north of Erfurt; and the duke fell in the battle. The 
two battles entirely disorganized the Prussian army ; 
no further resistance was made to Napoleon, and on 
the 25th of October he entered Berlin. In less than 
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a month, Hanover, Electoral Hesse, and Saxony, were 
occupied by the French. Napoleon treated with the 
elector of Saxony, and set the Saxon princes at liberty. 
By the middle of November he was master of all the 
Prussian territory as far as the Vistula; but he con- 
sented to an armistice, by the terms of which the king 
of Prussia should retire to Koenigsberg, between the 
Vistula and the Niemen; the French should occupy 
all Prussia as far as the Vistula from the confluence of 
the Bug to Danzig; and the territory of New Prussia 
and Polish Prussia should not be occupied by French, 
Russians, or Prussians. Negotiations for peace were 
to be carried on at Charlottenburg. The king of 
Prussia, after some hesitation, refused these terms; he 
still hoped for success with the aid of Russia. It 
remained, thereforé, for Napoleon to beat the Russians 
before he could bring the king of Prussia to submit. 

During his stay in Berlin, Napoleon received men 
of science and letters with marked attention. Ile had 
a long conversation with Johann Miller, the historian 
of Switzerland, who has recorded his recollections of it. 
Miilter was much struck with the variety of knowledge 
that the emperor possessed, the largeness of his views, 
and the soundness of his judgment. Miiller had talked 
with Frederick the Great, who was also undoubtedly 
a man of ability, but of the Voltaire school; and he 
thought the emperor superior in the extent and depth 
of his understanding. His manners, when he chose to 
make himself agreeable, were very pleasing. But his 
reflections on the queen of Prussia, in his bulletins 
published both before and after the battle of Jena, were 
unworthy of a soldier. The queen had used all her 
influence to induce her husband to enter on this fatal 
contest, and even showed herself in the ranks of the 
Prussians, as it is said, and harangued the soldiers. 
“ The queen of Prussia,” said Napoleon, in his eighth 
bulletin after the battle of Jena, ‘‘has becn several 
times in sight of our posts—she reviewed her regiment 
—she wished for blood; the most precious blood has 
flowed.” And again: ‘‘ the queen is a woman with 
a handsome person, but little sense, incapable of fore- 
seeing the coffsequences of her acts.” Napoleon hated 
women who did not confine themselves within the 
usual limits prescribed to the sex. Josephine wrote 
to the emperor from Mainz, to complain of what he 
said of the queen of Prussia in his bulletins. He 
defended himself in his answer (6th of November, 
1806), and said: ‘‘ Thou seest then that I love women 
who are good, natural, and amiable; but it is because 
these are the only kind of women which resemble 
thee.” * 

A British order in council of the 16th of May, 1806, 
declared in a state of blockade all the ports between 
Brest and the mouth of the Elbe; and consequently 
neutral vessels could not enter thesé ports without risk 
of being taken. Napoleon retaliated by his Berlin 
decree of the 21st of November, the grounds of which 
were stated in the preamble, but not truly. Among other 


* * Lettres de Napoléon 4 Joséphine (i.,°195). 
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things the preamble stated: ‘* Great Britain declared 
places to be in a state of blockade before which she 
had not a single vessel of war, though a place was not 
really blockaded until it was so invested that a ship 
could not attempt to come near it without imminent 
danger.” By the Berlin decree, Napoleon declared the 
British islands in a state of blockade, and prohibited 
all commerce and all correspondence with them; every 
English subject who should be found in a country 
occupied by French or allied troops, was to be consi- 
dered a prisoner of war; all merchandize and property 
belonging to an Englishman was declared lawful prize ; 
trade in English manufactured goods was prohibited, 
and all merchandize belonging to England or coming 
from its manufactories or colonies, was declared lawful 
prize ; no vessel coming directly from England or the 
English colonies, or which should have been there since 
the publication of this decree, should be received in 
any port. This decree was communicated to the Senate 
at Paris, who thanked the emperor in an address. 
This is what was called the Continental System of 
Napoleon, which was intended as a retaliation for the 
measures of England; a system which was as inju- 
rious to neutrals and the commerce of Eurepe gene- 
rally, as to the country against which it was directed ; 
and like all such extravagant attempts to fetter the 
freedom of man’s action, it could only be partially 
enforced. On the 24th the decree of Berlin was coin- 
municated to the senate of Hamburg, and the French 
commandant there made a proclamation for its execu- 
tion, and all persons who held property belonging to 
Englishmen were required to declare it within forty- 
elght hours, and also the debts that were due to them. 
The English in Hamburg were arrested. There were 
the same proceedings at Bremen, Litbeck, Trave- 
miinde, and other places. 

Napoleon provided for the administration of the 
conquered countries. Prussia was divided into four 
departments. All the local authorities, judiciary and 
administrative, were maintained, and they were required 
to swear that they would faithfully perform their duties, 
and enter into no communication with the enemies of 
Napoleon. The deputation of the Senate which came 
to Berlin to compliment him on his victories, returned 
to Paris with the colours taken from the enemy, and 
with the sword and other insignia of Frederick the 
Great. A Polish deputation came to see him at Berlin, 
and urged him to proclaim the independence of Poland ; 
but he evaded their request, and only gave them arms, 
On the 28th of November the French entered Warsaw, 
where they were joyfully received; and the emperor 
himself was there on the 19th of December. A Jarge 
part of his force had already crossed the Vistula. The 
French having forced the enemy to abandon Polish 
Prussia, took up their winter quarters on the eastern 
side of the Vistula, from Elbing to Warsaw, expecting 
to have a little rest. But Benningsen, the Russian 
commander-in-chief, did not remain quiet. He attacked 
Bernadotte, who repulsed him. Bernadotte then ad- 
vanced towards Thorn, on the Vistula, pursuant to 
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Napoleon’s orders, with the object of drawing Ben- 
ningsen in that direction, and giving Napoleon the 
opportunity of falling upon him. But Benningsen 
discovered the design of Napoleon, and retired to 
Preussisch Eylau, a small town on the Pasmer, in the 
circle of Kénigsberg. He was followed by the French, 
and on the 8th of February was fought in the midst 
of the winter, while a cold north-east wind was blow- 
ing and snow was falling, the bloody battle of Eylau, 
in which many thousands fell on both sides. Napoleon, 
even in his bulletin, could hardly claim a victory ; and 
certainly he did not gain one. He retired towards the 
Vistula, and Benningsen towards Kénigsberg. The 
publication of Napoleon’s bulletin produced an unfa- 
vourable effect at Paris, and the funds fell considerably. 
The facility with which the Russians had been beaten 
at Austerlitz made the French expect easy victories ; 
but after the batt’e of Eylau, the Parisians began to 
doubt about the result of the campaign. The chief 
cause of the successful resistance of the Russians was 
the exaltation of the courage of the soldiers by the aid 
of religion. They fought with all the energy of faith, 
to which the French opposed the glory and honour 
of France, 

Napoleon was urged by several of his generals to 
repass the Vistula; but his judgment was sounder than 
theirs, and instead of thus proclaiming his fears, he 
ordered Lefebvre to take Danzig, which was garrisoned 
by 18,000 men. The siege began on the 1st of April, 
and the place capitulated on the 24th of May. Le- 
febvre gained by his success the title of duke of Danzig, 
which Napoleon afterwards conferred on him. The 
emperor Alexander had now strengthened his army, 
and Napoleon also had received large reinforcements. 
On the 14th of June, in the afternoon, the anniversary 
of the battle of Marengo, the Russians, under Ben- 
ningsen, were entirely defeated at the small town of 
Friedland, on the Alle, a branch of the Pregel. On 
the 16th the French were in Kéniysberg, and on the 
19th in Tilsit, on the Niemen. The emperor Alex- 
ander wished for peace, and Napoleon was not unwil- 
ling to come to terms. An armistice was signed on 
the 22nd of June, and the two emperors had an inter- 
view on a raft in the Niemen on the 25th, and arrange- 
ments were made for peace. The king of Prussia also 
came to Tilsit, and was joined by his wife. Peace 
was concluded on the 7th of July. The Prussian king 
lost his Polish dominions, which, under the name of 
the grand duchy of Warsaw, were given to Napoleon’s 
new ally, the elector of Saxony, who had assumed the 
title of king. Alexander received the duchy of Biali- 
stoek, which belonged to his friend the king of Prussia. 
Frederick-William also gave up all the territories 
between the Elbe and the Rhine. His humiliation 
was a just retribution for his past conduct; but the 
real sufferers by his conduct were his own people. 
Nothing was done for Poland; and the French blamed 
the emperor for not having taken advantage of this 
opportunity to create for France a powerful ally in the 
north. The Prussian king was further required to re- 
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duce his troops to 40,000 men, to pay about £6,000,000 
of money to France, and to submit to the occupation 
of Berlin and the chief fortresses by French troops, 
until the money was paid. 

Napoleon arrived in Paris in time to open the session 
of 1807, on the 16th of August. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the day on which the session closed, the Tri- 
bunat and the Legislative body were informed that, by 
a Sénatus-consulte passed on the 19th of August, 1807, 
which they now heard of for the first time—the Tri- 
bunat was abolished. Thus the emperor, by his mere 
will and by the form of a Sénafus-consulte, altered the 
Imperial Constitution. The discussion of laws which 
had been hitherto conducted by the sections of the 
Tribunat, was henceforth to be conducted by three 
commissions of the Legislative body, a commission 
of Legislation Civil and Criminal, a commission of 
Internal Administration, and a commission of Finance. 
The president of the Tribunat replied to the orators 
of the government, that the Tribunat “ received with 
respect and confidence the Sénatus-consulte, which 
copferred its attributes on the Legislative body:” and 
the Tribunat voted that a deputation should carry an 
address ‘‘ to the feet of the throne,” to thank ‘ the 
monarch” for putting an end to their existence. The 
president of the Legislative Assembly, Fontanes, was 
enraptured at the announcement of the new Sénatus- 
consulte; and, if possible, exceeded all his former 
effusions of adulation. 

In this session the Code de Commerce was com- 
pleted and adopted by the Legislative body ; and some 
alterations of little moment were made in the Code 
Civil. But there was one change which was impor. 
tant: it permitted the lands which formed the endow- 
ment of an hereditary title (majorat) to be transmitted 
hereditarily, which was contrary to the principle of 
equality, one of the bases of the Code Civil. But the 
feeling of the nation was against this violation of a 
fundamental principle which had been established by 
the Revolutionary Assemblies; and if we except the 
majorats, which Napoleon himself established, and the 
nobility that he created, there were very few persons 
who solicited this privilege. There were only 212 
established under the empire, which represented an 
income of less than £80,000 a year. People paid very 
little attention to the labours of the Legislative bodies: 
their attention was absorbed with military and internal 
affairs. On the 19th of August, Brune drove the 
Swedes out of Stralsund, and on the 8rd of September 
he occupied the Isle of Riigen. All Swedish Pome- 
rania was now in the hands of the French, Denmark 
possessed a fleet, and Napoleon had none; and as 
there was a probability that he would at least have the 
advantage of Denmark as an ally, the British govern- 
ment sent a fleet uader Lords Cathcart and Gambier to 
demand the surrender of the Danish fleet. The Danish 
government refused compliance, and Copenhagen was 
bombarded from the 2nd to the 5th of September, and 
a large part of the city was damaged or destroyed 
before the Danish government submitted. The English 
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carried off the Danish fleet, and from this time Denmark 
became and continued to be the most faithful of the 
allies of Napoleon. About the same time Alexander 
marched an army into Finnland, which it was agreed, 
by a secret article of the treaty of Tilsit, that the 
Russian emperor should take from Sweden, This was 
an important acquisition to Russia, for Finnland was 
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land,” says an American ayriter, “ in their deadly con- 
flict, had now adopted a new course of poljicy towards 
neutrals, and instead of either of them trying to conci- 
liate their favour, and appropriate to itself the benefits 
of their trade and friendship, they seemed to vie with 
each other who could commit the most flagrant viola- 
tions of the neutral’s rights; and if they could thereby 


so near a neighbour that the sound of the Swedish , not compel him to take sides in the war, how they 


cannon could be heard even in the palace of the Czar 
at Petersburg. 

» In the month of January, 1807, a British order in 
council was published with the view of making resist- 
ance to the Berlin decree; and in November of the 





might, by preying on his commerce, most profit by his 


neutrality.” * 

This year Napoleon made another king. On the 
15th of November he gave a constitution to a new 
kingdom of Westphalia, of which his brother Jeréme, 


same year, the government issued fresh orders in ‘a mere youth, took possession on the 1st of December. 


council, which declared France and all her allies to be 
in a state of blockade, and all vessels subject to seizure 
which should trade with any of the countries thus 
declared to be in a state of blockade: neutral vessels 
bound for France or any other hostile country were 
required to first visit a British port, and to pay certain 
duties there, before they were allowed to proceed on 
thein voyage. These orders were as unjustifiable as 
Napoleon’s Berlin decree: between the two, the 
traffic of neutrals was stopped, commerce was sus- 
pended, and merchants ruined; and no advantage of 
any kind was gained commensurate with the evils 
resulting from these scandalous violations of the first 
principles of equity and justice. ‘‘ France and Eng- 








Alexander, at Tilsit, not only recognized the kingdoms 
of Joseph and Louis Bonaparte, but he consented to 
the formation of the kingdom of Westphalia, which 
was constructed out of the states of Hesse-Cassel, 
a portion of Prussia, and of Brunswick, part of the 
electorate of Hanover, and a few other fragments. If 
a kingdom can be made in this way, a nation can not. 
Jeréme carried with him to his Westphalian kingdom 
a new wife. In August (1807) he had married the 
daughter of the king of Wirtemberg, a woman of 
beauty and talent. 


* Tucker, ‘ Life of Jefferson,’ ii., 284, 
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Tue peace of Tilsit secured for Napoleon the advan- 
tage of a rupture between Russia and England. Prussia 
was humbled; Austria did not venture to stir; and 
there were no continental powers which were rebellious 
to Napoleon’swill and his new system, except Sweden 
and Portugal. Russia was left to deal with Sweden, 
and Napoleon undertook to settle the affairs of Por- 
tugal; but between Napoleon and Portugal lay Spain, 
destined to become his stumbling-block. When the 
accession of Joseph Bonaparte was notified to the 
Spanish court, Charles IV., the brother of the de- 
throned king Ferdinand, expressed by his minister his 
concurrence in everything which “ could contribute to 
the success of the general plan of the emperor.”’ This 
contemptible answer was not the result of fear only, 
but of rivalry and jealousy between the two families 
of Naples: and Spain. Yet Spain was not sincere in 
her French alliance ; and the prince df Peace, the royal 
favourite, who was in fact king of Spain, was preparing 
to join the enemies of France, and was only checked 
by the news of the battle of Jena. Napoleon was 
aware of his treachery, but resolved to make him his 
tool; and Godoy, whose power depended on the life 


of the king, and who was in violent hostility to the 
prince of Asturias, the successor to the throne, lent 
himself to Napoleon’s views, in order to secure himself. 
After the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon entered into nego- 
tiations with Godoy as to Portugal; and on the 12th 
of August the court of Portugal was summoned to 
accede to the continental-system, to confiscate English 
merchandize, and to arrest all the English within Por- 
tugal. The court of Portugal would not go so far as 
this; and the French and Spanish ambassadors imme- 
diately left Lisbon. This was followed by a treaty 
concluded at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of October, 
1807, between the agent of Godoy and general Duroc, 
on the part of Napoleon, by which Portugal was divided 
into three portions, one of which, the Algarves, was 
to be given to Godoy, with the title of prince of the 
Algarves. Preparations were making for the execution 
of the treaty before it was settled; for the French 
crossed the Bidassoa on the 18th of October; and on 
the 19th of November, general Junot, with an army of 
raw French recruits, was within the frontiers of Por- 
tugal. On the 24th he was at Abrantes, whence he 
wrote to the Portuguese minister to say that he should 
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be at Lisbon in four days. With such an army, and 
an extremely difficult country to make his way through, 
Junot’s enterprize would have been a signal failure, 
if Portugal had been an enemy worthy of the name. 
But instead of defending their throne, the royal family 
fled before an army of beardless recruits, exhausted by 
forced marches, lean, hungry, and ill armed. Eight 


large vessels, three frigates, and a great number of 


ships, carried the prince-regent, the royal family, and 
their treasures, to Brazil. An English squadron was 
in the Tagus to protect the Portuguese ships. About 
15,000 persons left Lisbon on the 29th of November, 


carrying with them, as it is computed, about one half 


of the current coin of the kingdom. The prince-regent 
left a provisional government behind him. On_ the 


30th of November, Junot, with his advanced guard of 


1,500 men, entered Lisbon without meeting with any 
resistance; and the whole kingdom of Portugal was 
occupied jointly by French and Spanish troops. Thus 
Spain was opened to the French, to give them a way 
into Portugal, and Spain herself soon felt the-results 
of Godoy’s villainy. 

After the treaty of Presburg the French troops did 
not evacuute the Austrian territories, because Austria, 
instead of surrendering the mouth of the Cattaro on 
the Adriatic, according to the treaty, had allowed Russia 
to seize it, or at least had not prevented the seizure. 
One hundred thousand Frenchmen were still in the 
heart of Germany, and the strong post of Braunau was 
held by the French. But after the treaty of Tilsit, 
a supplemental treaty was concluded at Fontainebleau 
on the 10th of October, 1807, between M. de Cham- 
pagny, then minister of foreign affairs for Fiance, and 
Metternich, which settled all disputes between Austria 
and France. Austria acceded to the continental system 


of Napoleon, and thus completed the exclusion of 


English commerce from the continent. Napoleon had 
now no enemy to oppose him except England; and all 
his efforts were directed to bring this formidable power 
to terms, by doing her all the mischief that he could. 
In December, 1807, Napoleon was at Milan, from 
which he dated a new decree, called the Milan Decree 
(December 17), founded upon the British orders in 
council of the 11th of November. 
this decree* refers to the terms of the orders, which 
subjected the vessels of all neutral powers to a visit 
from English vessels, and also required them to repair 
in certain cases to an English port, and to pay a duty; 
it declares, that by these acts ‘the English govern- 
ment had denationalized the vessels of all the nations 
of Europe ;” and that it had taken advantage ‘of 
the tolerance of all governments to establish the in- 
famous principle that the flag does not cover the goods, 
and to give to their blockade an arbitrary extension, 
which is an attack on the sovereignty of all states.” 
The emperor then decrees, that every vessel of any 
nation which shall have submitted to the terms of the 


* Bignon, ‘Hist. de France sous Napoléon, Deuxi¢me 
Epoque,’ i., ¢. 1. 
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orders in council, is thereby denationalized, has lost the 
security of its flag, and is become English property ; 
and all such denationalized vessels are good and lawful 
prize, if they enter any port of France, or of the allies 
of France, or are taken by French cruisers. The 
British islands were further declared to be in a state 
of blockade both by land and by sea. The fourth 
article declared, ‘* These measures, which are only 
a just reciprocity for the barbarous system adopted by 
the English government, which assimilates its legisla- 
tion to that of Algiers, shall cease to be of any effect 
with respect to all nations, which shall oblige the 
English government to respect their flag: They shall 
continue to be in force during all the time that this 
government shall not return to the principles of the 
Law of Nations, which regulates the relations of civil- 
ized countries in a state of war: the dispositions of the 
present decree shall be abrogated, and null in fact, as 
soon as the English government shall have returned 
to the principles of the Law of Nations, which are also 
the principles of justice and honour.” This decree 
was a European measure; for it was communicated to 
all the states dependent on France, and to her allies, 
and enforced by them. Between the orders in council 
and the Milan decree, the neutral had nothing to 
choose: in either way he suffered. These violent 
measures of the British government and of Napoleon 
were particularly injurious to the commerce of the 
United States, the citizens of which had hitherto carried 
on a very profitable European trade; and nothing but 
fear of the consequences of war made the United States 
refrain at present from declaring war against Great 
Britain, Yet the active spirjt of commerce still prose- 
cuted its adventures in spite of the orders in council 
and the Berlin and Milan decrees.* 

During his Italian tour Napoleon visited Venice for 
the first time. When he shamefully handed it over to 
Austria, he had the decency not to show his face there. 
But he had now annexed the former mistress of the 
seas to his own kingdom of Italy; and the Venetians 
were grateful for the change, for they hated the dull 
Icaden rule of Austria. There were grtat rejoicings 
and festivities in Venice during the emperor's stay, but 
his time was chiefly occupied by serious matters; and 
he made many orders for the improvement of the town 
and the harbour. At Mantua, Napoleon saw his brother 
Lucien, and offered to make him king of Portugal, if 
he would dissolve his second marriage, and marry his 
eldest daughter to Ferdinand, prince of the Asturias, 
who had already written to Napoleon (11th of October) 
to ask for the honour of an alliance with his “ august 
family.’’ Lucien would not give up his wife, even for 
a crown.t 


* The full examination of this subject belqngs to a dif- 
ferent work. It is discussed by Bignon judiciously, on the 
French side. Tucker’s ‘Life of Jefferson’ contains the 
American view of the matter. 

tT Bignon, c. 2. Lucien’s own account of the interview 
is contained in his ‘Réponse aux Mémoires du général 
Lamarque.’ 
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On his return to Milan, the emperor published a 
constitutional statute, by which he adopted Eugéne 
Beauharnais, and named him his successor in the king- 
dom of Italy, in default of legitimate male issue of his 
own. In the treaty with Spain, it was provided that 
the king of Etruria should cede Tuscany to France, 
and take a new kingdom in Portugal, composed of the 
provinces Entre Douro and Minho, As Portuzal was 
now occupied by French and-Spanish troops, the queen 
regent of Etruria announced that her son had been 
called to govern other people, and that their new sove- 
reign was the emperor Napoleon. The emperor got 
Tuscany, but the king of Etruria never was able to get 
possession of his kingdom of ‘ Northern Lusitania.’ 
Tuscany was well administered under Napoleon, who 
had the merit of appointing honest men for the organi- 
zation of the country. His administration was not like 
that of the princes who had preceded him, which, if not 
injurious to their states, was at least in general of little 
advantage. Napoleon’s government was active, and 
marked by undertakings of public utility. When the 
Italians contrasted their present ruler with such as they 
had in former times, they might be excused, in some 
degree, for their enthusiasm and adulation. The best 
period of Napoleon’s administration was the short time 
between ,the peace of Tilsit and the Spanish war. 
Though bold in his designs, and fertile in invention, he 
preferred to keep to routine in matters of administra- 
tion, and was averse to new things ; a principle that is 
wise, so far as it avails itself of past experience, but 
which it requires great ability and freedom from preju- 
dice to reconcile with change and progress, the immut- 
able law of social existence. Napoleon returned to 
Paris on the Ist of January, 1808, ready to accomplish 
his designs against Spain, on which he had been medi- 
tating for some time. 

By the treaty of Fontainebleau (27th of October, 
1807) France was to kecp, until the settlement of a 
general peace, the central part of Portugal, which com. 
prised Lisbon and the provinces of Tras-os-Montes, 
Beira, and Estramedura. Napolcon’s object was to 
deprive England of the only part of the contiaent on 
which she could set her foot; and besides this, the 
occupation of Portugal would serve as a pretext for 
introducing his armies into Spain. He had dethroned 
the Bourbon of Naples, ard the dissensions in the royal 
family of Spain invited him to interfere in the affairs 
of that country. The king was governed by his wife, 
who was governed by Godoy, whom her influence had 
raised from the station of a garde du corps to the rank 
of prince. She had given him for wife a cousin of the 
king, who had also put in his hands the command of 
all his forces. Godoy and the prince of Asturias hated 
one another, and the nation, which saw with disgust 
and indignation the elevation of this unworthy favour- 
ite, took the side of the prince of Asturias. Godoy, 
who had sold his country for a title, was impatient to 
take possession of his principality of the Algarves, but 
he heard no more on that subject, and French troops 
were continually pouring into Spain. The French 
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took possession of Barcelona, Pamplona, St. Sebastian, 
and other places. On the 22nd of November (1807) 
Dupont, with 27,000 men, occupied Valladolid and 
Salamanca ; in January, 1808, Moncey occupied Bis- 
cay; and in February general Dushesme led an army 
into Catalonia. Godoy was too much alarmed to make 
any resistance, and he gave instructions to all the 
commandants of places to yield to the summons of the 
French. The designs of the French emperor were now 
clear ; he intended to govern Spain at his pleasure, and 
to dismember it; he wished for the country between 
the Pyrenees and the Ebro, in exchange for which he 
would give all Portugal to the king of Spain. But 
Godoy suspeeted that Napoleon intended to dethrone 
the Bourbons, and he advised the royal family to imi- 
tate the house of Braganza, and to take refuge in the 
American possessions of Spain. Preparations were 
made for the royal family removing to Seville; but on 
the i7th of March, all the approaches to the royal 
palace of Aranjuez were crowded with people and 
soldiers ; the prince of Peace was arrested, Charles IV. 
abdicated jn favour of his son, and Ferdinand was pro- 
claimed king of Spain. On the 20th March, Ferdinand 
wrote to inform Napoleon that ‘the Divine Providence 
had called him to the government of his people ;” and 
professing his esteem and admiration for the emperor, 
he promised to do every thing in his power to co- 
operate “in the vast plans of his majesty against the 
common enemy.” On the very next day, Charles 
protested against his abdication, and he wrote to Na 
poleon, to say that he had yiclded to force, and he 
declared that he had adopted the resolution to submit 
to all the emperor’s arrangements with respect to him 
self, the queen, and the prince of Peace. Thus Napo- 
leon was iavited to settle the differences of the royal 
family of Spain. 

Murat was already at Burgos on the 13th of March, 
where he tovk the title of commander-in-chief and 
licutenant of the emperor. On the news of the abdi- 
cation of Charles he set out for Madrid, which he 
entered on the 23rd of March, at the head of a brigade 
of the imperial guard and a division of infantry. He 
was well received by the people, who thought that he 
came to support the new king, who entered Madrid on 
the same day. Murat, however, observed neutrality be- 
tween the two kings. Napoleon, who saw that the time 
was come for settling the Spanish disputes, set out for 
Bayonne. Savary, who had been sent by Napoleon to 
Spain as soon as he heard of the insurrection at Aran- 
juez, was at Madrid early in April. He expressed to 
the old king the interest that the emperor took in his 
situation, and also paid a visit to Ferdinand, who, after 
the interview, set out to Burgos, to meet Napoleon. 
He wished to stay there, but on Savary assuring him 
that the emperor could not be far off, he continued his 
journey unwillingly to Vittoria. After Ferdinand’s 
departure, Godoy was delivered to the French autho- 
rities, to be sent to France. As soon as his son was 
gone, the old king desired to resume his authority, and 
he announced his intention to the supreme junta of 
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government whom Ferdinand had left behind him.jthe presence of the queen and Napoleon, ordered him 
But it wae settled in a conference between Murat and |to give him back his crown. On the Ist of May, Fer- 
two delegates of the junta, that Charles and his wife|/dinand made a conditional renunciation, but this was 
should set out for the frontiers, where everything would | not what Napoleon required. On the 4th of May news 
be arranged between him and his son and the emperor. {reached Bayonne that the Spaniards in Madrid had 
Napoleon was at Bayonne on the 14th of April.|/risen against the French, as soon as they heard that 
Before he left Paris he had a discussion with Cham-| Ferdinand was in Napoleon’s power; and this was the 
pagny and Talleyrand as to what should be done with| commencement of the bloodshed which drenched the 
the royal family of Spain; but nothing was settled. | fields of Spain for years. The insurrection was soon 
Ferdinand stopped at Vittoria, being afraid to venture| put down. Charles was in a furious passion when he 
any further; and he wrote a letter to the emperor, in| heard of the outbreak ; he sent for Ferdinand, upbraided 
which he prayed him to put an end to the painful|and menaced him, and demanded an immediate and 
situation to which the emperor’s silence reduced him, | absolute renunciation. He hesitated, but Napoleon 
for Napoleon had evaded giving an answer to the| told him his pleasure, and on the 6th of May, Ferdi- 
ambassador whom Ferdinand sent to announce his|nand renounced unconditionally. The day before, 
accession to the throne. Napoleon replied in a letter, | without waiting for the renunciation of his son, Charles, 
which contained many wise remarks on the condition| by a treaty signed by Godoy and Duroc, resigned to 
of princes: no doubt he felt the truth of what he said, | the emperor all his rights to the throne of Spain and 
but it was the language of profound dissimulation, and| the Indies, on the condition that the integrity of the 
worthy of the emperor Tiberius. He added: “‘ If the | kingdom should be maintained, and the catholic religion 
abdication of king Charles is of his own pure motion, |should be the only one in Spain. Ferdinand signed 
if he has not been forced to it by the disturbance at|the treaty on the 10th of May, and his example was 
Aranjuez, I have no difficulty in admitting it, and I| followed by his brothers. Charles went to live at 
recognise your royal highness as king of Spain: and I | Compiégne, where he had a handsome allowance. Fer- 
wish to speak with you on this subject.” The letter] dinand, his brother Carlos, and his uncle, Don Antonio, 
was long and artful. Ferdinand and his advisers pon-|retired to the chateau of Valencay. The Spanish 
dered over the imperial letter, and endeavoured to| Bourbons became prisoners in France. The meanness 
fathom the meaning of Napoleon; and one man, if he| and baseness of this family brought on them a merited 
did not ascertain what Napoleon then intended, for it} punishment. Ferdinand, whose servility was only 
is doubtful what his views really were, foretold what} equalled by the cruelty of his temper, afterwards wrote 
would happen. This was the ex-minister Urquijo, a] to Napoleon, to felicitate his successor, and even sent 
man of great sagacity, who had retired to Biscay, his| him a letter for king Joseph, in which he asked for the 
native country, but had hurried to Vittoria, to see Ferdi-| new king’s friendship, and begged the emperor to pre- 
nand. It was, however, resolved that Ferdinand should | sent the letter ‘‘to his Catholic majesty.” The scene 
proceed. The people of Vittoria, as is often the case| at Bayonne has been highly coloured by writers who 
with the mass, had a surer instinct than the prince’s| care more for effect than for truth. But the truth itself 
advisers, and a crowd assembled before the house which} is disgraceful enough for all parties. The Spanish 
Ferdinand occupied, and for a time delayed his de-| princes were decoyed to Bayonne, outwitted, fright- 
parture, by cutting the harness of the horses. On the;ened, and robbed. Nobody pitied them, and they 
20th of April Ferdinand reached Bayonne, and dined| deserved no pity: but the fraud of Bayonne has fixed 
with the emperor, where he learned his fate. He was|on the name of Napoleon an indelible blot; and the 
no longer king; and Napoleon had resolved to put an| justice of a French historian finds aa apt parallel 
end to the dynasty of the Bourbons in Spain. ‘ The | between the treachery of Tiberius and the cunning of 
interests of my empire,” said he in his familiar conver-|the emperor.* Bayonne was to Napoleun the com- 
sation with the canon Escoiquiz, who supported Ferdi- | mencement of his troubles and reverses. 
nand’s title, ‘‘ require that the house of Bourbon, the} The grand-duke of Berg aspired to the throne of 
implacable enemy of my house, shall lose the throne of| Spain; but the emperor let the junta at Madrid know 
Spain.” Napoleon spoke of his house as if he were|that he wished them to ask for a king, and that his bro- 
one of the old royal families of Europe. He reminded | ther Joseph was to be their choice. The junta and the 
the canon, while he was playfully pinching his ear, | municipality of Madrid did as they were told, and sent 
that Charles IV. wished to make war on him, when he|to ask for Joseph Bonaparte. Joseph received notice 
was engaged with Prussia, just before the battle of}from his imperial brother to come to Bayonne, to 
Jena; ‘‘he profited by my pretended danger, to circu-|reccive the crown of Spain and of the Indies, in place 
late in his kingdom a proclamation for the arming of|of the crown of Naples. A Cortes, or assembly of 
all his subjects against me: never, I repeat it, can 1|Spanish notables,.was summoned to Bayonne for the 
trust to Spain, as long as the Bourbons reign there.” 
The emperor had now resolved to seize the crown of 
Spain, and make another new king. On the 30th of 
April, the old king and his wife reached Bayonne, and 
without taking time to rest, he sent for his son, and in 


* Bignon, i.,c. 5. His history of the affair of Bayonne is 
impartial. Compare the treatment of three kings by Tibe- 
rius (Suetonius, Tiberius); and the affair of Rhescuporis, 
as told by Tacitus (Annals, ii., 67). 
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15th of June, and the emperor addressed them in a 
pompous speech. He said, ‘‘ Your princes have ceded 
to me all their rights to the crown of Spain: I wish 
not to reign over your provinces, but I wish to acquire 
an eternal title to the love and gratitude of your pos- 
terity; your monarchy is old; my mission is to give 
it fresh youth. It is my wish that your latest posterity 
may preserve the remembrance of me, and say, He is 
the regenerator of our country.” Perhaps he was 
partly sincere in what he said. He had incurred the 
odium of despoiling a royal family by treachery; and 
there was no way so honourable or so appropriate, to 
cover his acts with oblivion, as to shut out the Bour- 
bons for ever from Spain, and to give to the country a 
better constitution. On the 7th of June, king Joseph 
was at Bayonne. On the 15th the junta commenced its 
sittings, and formed a constitution which was accepted 
by all the body and the new king on the 7th of July. 
This constitution, which we must suppose to be the work 
of the emperor, had its merits as well as its defects. 
It made all offices, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
open to all classes equally ; it imposed on the nobility 
the same duties and taxes as on the people; and it 
organized the deliberative assemblies of the Cortes ; 
and, as in the kingdom of Westphalia and Italy, it gave 
access to the national representation to all persons 
without distinction, without any qualification of pay- 
ment of a certain amount of taxes, or any other con- 
dition. After acquiring the kingdom of Spain and of 
the Indies, and giving it to his brother, Napoleon 
returned to Paris, amidst the enthusiastic rejoicings of 
the French, such as never attended the progress of a 
prince of the old dynasties, for the homage was paid to 
the man, not to the emperor, wherein consisted both 
the genuineness of the offering, and the political error 
of the French, who looked to a man whose life is 
short, as the object of their admiration, and not to 
institutions which should secure their permanent 
freedom. 

Before leaving Bayonne, the emperor, by a decree 
dated the 15th of July, ceded to Murat, grand duke 
of Berg, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The 
amount of the naval and military force which the king 
should place at the disposal of Napoleon, was scttled 
between him and the new king. With great courage 
and many excellent qualities, Murat was altogether 
untitted for his office; but Napoleon’s weakness was 
to make kings of his brothers, and queens of his sisters, 
whose husbands of course must be kings. Murat, by 
a proclamation, dated the 20th of July, promised to 
observe the constitution which had been granted to 
Naples by his predecessor, Joseph, and guaranteed by 
the emperor. 

But Spain was already in a state of insurrection ; 
and the rising, which at first was ljmited to a few pro- 
vinces, was general in the month of June. The old 
constitution of Spain, the town and village councils, 
called Ayuntamientos, one of the most antient muni- 
cipal constitutions in Europe, were the origin and the 
centres of these risings. The alcalde of Mostoles, 


a small village near Madrid, raised the national stan- 
dard against the emperor of the French and his new 
king; and the Spaniards, betrayed by their king, by 
the nobles, and the clergy, rallied round their antient 
privileges. All the French generals had plenty of work 
upon their hands; for it was not soldiers, but a nation 
that was in arms against them. The roads were cut 
up, the French were massacred, and even cruelly tor- 
tured. A regular army, which attempted to cut off the 
communication between Madrid and Bayonne, was 
totally routed by Bessiéres at Medina-del-Rio-Seco on 
the 14th of July. Napoleon thought that this victory 
secured the crown of Joseph, who slowly advanced to 
Madrid, received on the way with official homage and 
the silent hatred and contempt of the people. He 
entered Madrid on the 20th of July, to take possession 
of a throne placed on a volcano. A few days after- 
wards, the French general, Dupont, who had distin- 
guished himself in Andalusia by plundering and rob- 
bery, was overtaken by a force sent against him by the 
junta of Seville, and capitulated at Baylen. The news 
caused great rejoicing at Madrid, and king Joseph, 
fearing an explosion, Jeft the city with his court. 

The Portuguese, too, rose against the French, and 
were aided by their old ally, England. A well- 
appointed English force landed at the mouth of the 
Mondego, and, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, defeated 
Junot at the battle of Vimeiro. This defeat was followed 
by the convention of Cintra, signed the 30th of August, 
1808, by which the French troops were to be carried 
in the English vessels to their own coast, and to be 
landed there. Thus the treacherous policy of Napoleon 
roused Spain and Portugal against him, and gave to 
the only enemy whom he feared a footing on the 
peninsula, which the English never lost. The events 
of the Portuguese and Spanish wars, from 108 to 
1814, belong to the history of the Peninsular war, one 
of the most bloody contests that Spain has witnessed, 
though she has always been a battle-field since the 
time of the Carthaginian occupation. In this war 
the British soldiers, who hitherto had not signalised 
themselves on the continent, gained a reputation not 
surpassed by any of Napoleon’s troops, under the 
brave and able generals who commanded them; and 
one man above all earned an undying name, which is 
above the reach of malice and detraction. The Spanish 
war lasted until 1814, during which six years above 
half a million of French soldiers were poured into the 
peninsula, the greater part of whom left their bones 
there. The loss of the Spaniards is unknown, but it 
must have been as great, or greater; and probably 
nearly a million of human beings perished in Spain and 
Portugal, through the fraud and the mad ambition of 
the emperor of the French. 

Napoleon was all the while making his encroach- 
ments in the north. He had obtained the cession of 
Flushing from Holland: he attached to the French 
frontier Keh], which is opposite to Strassburg, and the 
fort of Cassel, which is on the right bank of the Rhine, 
opposite to Mainz. In Italy, the duchies of Parma 
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and Piacenza were made a French department, under 
the name of Taro (24th May, 1808). Tuscany, which 
was divided into three departments, and put under a 
governor-general and French law, was not yet defini- 
tively united to France: but the Roman states, and 
Rome itself, were occupied by French troops, and the 
emperor was engaged in a hot dispute with the pope, 
whom he wished to declare war against England. In 
order to have forces at his disposal in the south of 
Europe, he endeavoured to secure himself in the north. 
He made a new treaty with Prussia (8th September), 
by which he put an end to the military occupation of 
that country, which had continued to the present time, 
and he negotiated an interview with the emperor Alex- 
ander. On the 10th of September the Senate decreed 
a levy of 80,000 conscripts, to reinforce the army of 
Spain, and these men were taken from the classes 
which were already released from the conscription, 
those of 1806, 1807, 1808, and 1809. The Senate 
also placed at the disposal of the government 110,000 
conscripts from the class of 1810. By a Sénatus- 
consulte of January, 1808, there had been already 
levied 80,000 men on the class of 1809. Thus in 1808 
there were demanded from France 270,000 of her 
children*to be offered up to the Moloch of war. On 
the 11th of September the cmperor reviewed his 
soldiers at the Tuileries, and told them that he should 
march with them into Spain, to avenge their wrongs. 
On the 22nd he left Paris, and met the emperor Alex- 
ander at Erfurt, in Germany. The two emperors staid 
together there until the 14th, living on terms of the 
greatest intimacy, and promising mutual and eternal 
fidelity. Many of the princes of the Confederation of 
the Rhine joined the brilliant circle at Erfurt, and 
Austria sent an envoy there, to make professions on 
the part of Francis, of his fricndly dispositions. Na- 
poleon left Erfurt with the confidence that he should 
have peace in the north long cnough to enable him to 
reduce Spain to obedience; and in the mean time the 
divisions of the grand army were evacuating Germany, 
and marching across France ta the Pyrenees. On the 
18th of October, Napoleon was again at St. Cloud ; 
and on the 25th he opened the session of the Legis- 
lative body. He told them that he and the emperor 
of Russia were for ever friends, both for peace and for 
war; that he was going to put himself at the head of 
his armies, and, with God’s aid, to crown at Madrid 
the king of Spain, and to plant his eagles on the forts 
of Lisbon. Four days later he left Paris for Spain. 
The session lasted to the 31st of December, 1808. 
The budget, the Code d’instruction Criminelle, and 
some other matters, were presented to the Legislative 
body, and accepted. Certain organic decrees, which 
the emperor had presented to the Senate some months 
before, were received with humility and respect. By 
one of these imperial statutes Napolcon gave the Revo- 
lution a deadly blow: ‘‘ Napoleon, &c., considering 
the Sénatus-consulte of the 14th of August, 1806, We 
have decreed, and decree as follows: 1. The titularies 
of the grand dignities of the empire shall have the title 
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of Prince and most Serene Highness. 2. The eldest 
sons of the grand dignitaries shall have a right to the 
title of Duke of the Empire, when their fathers shall 
have established in their favour a majorat which pro-« 
duces an income of 200,000 francs: this title and this 
majorat shall be transmissible to their descendants 
direct and legitimate, natural or adoptive, from male 
to male in the order of primogeniture. 3. The grand 
dignitaries shall have the power of establishing, for 
their sons elder or younger, majorats to which shall be 
attached the titles of Count or Baron, according to 
the terms hereinafter determined. 4. Our ministers, 
the Senators, the Councillors of State for life, the Pre- 
sidents of the Legislative body, the Archbishops, shall 
have during their life the title of Count: there shall 
be given to them for this purpose letters patent sealed 
with our great seal.'’ The statute, which consisted 
of fifteen articles, contained many other regulations as 
to titles. The fifteenth article forbade ‘‘ all others our 
subjects to assume titles or qualifications which we 
shall not have conferred on them, and civil officers, 
notaries, and others, from giving these titles to them ; 
renewing, so far as shall be necessary against those 
who violate this article, the laws at present in force.” * 
‘*‘ The object of this institution (the establishment of 
majorats)” said the emperor, in a second statute, which 
determined the mode ox establishing the majorats, and 
the rules to which they should be subject, ‘‘ has been 
not only to surround our throne with the splendour 
which is suitable to its dignity, but also to nourish in 
the heart of our subjects a laudable emulation, by 
perpetuating illustrious remembrances, and preserving 
for future ages the image always present of the recom- 
penses which, under a just government, follow great 
services rendered to the state.” This is the worst of 
all the arguments ever urged for hereditary titles, and 
land attached to them. A great name is not forgotten 
because there is no living person to sustain it. The 
name lives in the most durable of monuments, the 
remembrance of a nation. The present possessor of 
a past great name, if he is unworthy of it, only bears 
a badge of dishonour. ‘‘ The necessity,” said this 
second Imperial Statute, ‘“‘ of preserving in families the 
property set apart for the maintenance of the titles, 
brings with it an obligation to except this property 
from the common law, and to subject it to peculiar 
rules, which, while they shall preserve it from aliena- 
tion or dismemberment, shall prevent abuses, by letting 
all our subjects know the conditions under which this 
property is placed."’ Nothing is so absurd and incon- 
sequential as these Statutes. We are here to infer that, 
because everybody would know the law to which this 
property wa§ sub oct, there was nothing to find fault 
with in the law. The Statutes had been sent to the 
Senate to be registered, just as the kings of France did 
to the parliaments. The Senate had nothing to say in 
reply, except an address of thanks, They were thankful 
for anything. 

* This Imperial Statute was dated the lst of March, 1808. 
‘ Hist. Parl,’ xxxix., 257 
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The condition of Hrarice at this period is well deli 
neated in a work which is not favourable to Napoleon. 
‘“‘ France did not turr her eyes towards the servile 
assemblies, which had not even the courage that the 
parliaments so often had shown, which could not even 
perform the function of transmitting to Napoleon the 
complaints of the nation, France wept over her chil- 
dren who were sacrificed purely to serve the purpose 
of an individual or a dynasty. The mass of the people 
, Were not consoled by glory; they had long since lost 

all relish for victory; accustomed to success, they were 
only sensitive towards defeat. The emperor no longer 
inspired the feelings which they had for the first consul. 
The people were discontented : every new conscription 
caused a desolation which every family felt. Mothers 
calculated with anxiety, in looking at the growth of 
their little children, whether it were possible that the 
war could last till they were twenty years of age. The 
most sacred sentiments, as well as the deepest, were 
kept in a state of continual agitation by the terrible 
system of the empire: there was no great, no national 
hope “to console those who dreaded the loss of their 
children: it was not for liberty, nor for equality, nor 
for European fraternity, that they had to fight: it was 
for the grandeur of Bonaparte and his family. The 
emperor, doubtless, was not acquainted with this dis- 
satisfaction. The people were as dumb and silent as 
the Legislative body: the press was slavish, servile, and 
adulatory. When the emperor, between a double file of 
soldiers, passed through the crowd which was attracted 
by the sight of a pompous retinue, he did not even 
perceive that the crowd was silent. At a signal given 
with the sword by their officer, the troops shouted ; 
bodies of men paid by the police followed the imperial 
carriage, making the air resound with their purchased 
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himself and to his dynastye’* This tyranny, which 
weighed so heavily on the French nation, was still 
more oppressive to the subject and the vanquished 
states. To humble a king, or even to dethrone one, 
might be looked on with indifference; but to insult 
and pillage a nation was folly, and the wantonness of 
power. Nations have a feeling that they are some- 
thing, that they have an existence and a character ; 
and he who trampled upon whole peoples, soon found 
the living mass, instinet with life, begin to heave 
beneath his fect, till the insolent oppressor was cast 
down and humbled in the dust. 

Napoleon gave the French a catechism, which was 
founded on that of Bossuet, and adapted to the impe- 
rial system. After stating what are the duties of 
Christians with respect to the princes who govern 
them, and in particular what were the duties of the 
French towards Napoleon J., and on what they were 
founded, the Catechism puts these questions and 
answers :—‘‘ Are there not particular reasons which 
ought to attach us more strongly to Napoleon I. our 
emperor ?—‘Yes, for it is he whom God has raised up 
in the most difficult circumstances to re-establish the 
public worship of the holy religion of our fathers, and 
to be the protector of it: he has restored and preserved 
public order by his profound and active wisdom: he 
defends the state by his potent arm; he is beeome the 
anointed of the Lord by the consecration which he has 
received from the Sovereign Pontiff, the head of the 
universal church.—-What ought we to think of those 
who should fail in their duty towards our emperor ?— 
According to the apostle Saint Paul, they would be 
resisting the order established by God himself, and 
would render themselves worthy of eternal damnation.” 
The Imperial Catechism was put in active operation 


vival. In the publie festivals men simulated rejoicing; | by the bishops, and exalted in their mandatory letters ; 


the officers of police went from house to house, to order 
every person to illuminate, and they threatened those 
who should venture not to do it. Finally, the youthful 
conscripts who were fed in their schools with the nar- 
rative of the 

experience, saber for the splendour of a uniform, fond 
of action and novelty, generally set out joyfully for the 
army. If Napoleon had been less greedy of power, 
if he had maintained a single free institution, he would 
have learned that he must check himself, and he would 
have been compelled to it; and we know now at least 
that this would have been a great service rendered to 


| 
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but eight years will not pass away before they shall 
devote it to public execration.” + 


* «Vist. Parl.” xxxix., 261. This is a just picture, 


eat deeds of the army, young, without , though it 1s not every I’rench historian who will admit the 


truth of it. There is nothing like Vrance under the latter 
period of the empire, except Rome undcr tle dominion of 
her worst tyrants. The reigns of Napoleon and Tiberius, 
two men unlike in most respects, yet furnish strikmg paral- 
lels in the debasement and servihty of their senates, and m 
the system of terror by which they governed. 

+ Thibaudeau, ‘ Empire,’ ii., ce. 21. 





CHAPTER LXXV, 


TALE PEACE 

Tux’ Spaniards had not made the best use of their 
opportunities: their efforts were divided and ill-di- 
rected. “Here were various juntas in different parts 
of Spain, out of the contending elements of’ which had 
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arisen a central junta, composed of deputies from the 

provincial juntas. This central junta sat at Aranjuez. 

The emperor attacked the Spaniatds before they ex- 

pected him. On the 7th of November he was at Vittoria, 
11 
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and advancing towards Madrid by the route of Burgos. 
The Spaniards were defeated at Burgos, Espinosa, and 
Tudela; and the emperor marched from Burgos to the 
difficult defile of the Somo Sierra, through which leads 
the road to the high table-land on which Madrid is 
seated. The defile was defended by general St. Jean, 
and commanded by his artillery, but the batteries were 
earried by the Polish lancers; and Napoleon, on the 
2nd of December, was before Madrid. The place was 
prepared to make resistance, but it surrendered on the 
4th to the threats of the French emperor. The occu- 
pation of Madrid was marked by great reforms, the 
value of which the Spanish nation was not competent 
to appreciate. On the very day that Napoleon entered 
Madrid, he abolished the Inquisition, and reduced the 
number of convents, reserving an allowance to those 
religious who renounced the monastic life, and giving 
part of the property of the suppressed houses to aug- 
ment the income of the parish priests. le suppressed 
feudal rights, and a variety of exclusive privileges, and 
destroyed the custom-honses which were placed at the 
barriers of the several provinces. The authority of 
Joseph was in a manner suspended; and there was 
some apprehension among the Spaniards that Napoleon 
would unite Spain to France. This, however, was not 
his intention. King Joseph again entered his capital 
on the 22nd of January, 1809. 

The Anglo-Portuguese troops under Sir John Moore 
were entering Spain on the side of Portugal, while the 
French troops were passing the Pyrenees. Moore 
directed his march towards Madrid, but the news of the 
capitulation of the Spanish capital, and the position 
of his own troops with respect to the French, deter- 
mined him to retreat. He commenced his retrograde 
movement from Salamanca, while Napoleon was ad- 
vancing against him (22nd of December), amidst rain 
and snow, from the foot of the Sierra Guadarama. The 
emperor hurried on to overtake Moore, but the English 
general crossed the Ezla, a branch of the Douro, twelve 
hours before Napoleon reached it. Napoleon went no 
farther than Astorga, where he gave the command to 
Soult, with orders to drive the enemy into the sea. 
The English army made good their retreat through a 
mountainous country in the midst of winter ; and under 
the walls of Corufia (16th January, 1809) they re- 
pulsed the French forces. The English commander 
fell in the battle, but his army was secured, and 
embarked in their vessels on the 17th. The emperor 
moved from Astorga to Valladolid, where he stayed 
ten days, and all at once set out for Paris, where other 
matters called for his presence. On the 23rd of January 
he received at the Tuileries the public bodies, and 
resumed his unwearied activity both in matters of ad- 
ministration and in preparations for the war which 
Austria threatened. 

Napoleon could not rely upon Prussia, whom he 
had humbled ; and all that he could expect from Alex- 
ander was neutrality. The Austrian army was re- 
formed and strengthened. Including the landwebhr, the 
euiperor Francis had above 500,000 men at his disposal. 
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Austria, though so often defeated, was not discouraged, 
and her losses had taught her to improve the organiza- 
tion of her armies. The resistance of the Spaniards 
gave the Germans hopes of throwing off the yoke of the 
French emperor, and the national spirit was roused and 
excited by pamphlets and the secret societies which 
were formed in Germany. The immense preparations 
of Austria, though not professedly made with a view 
to war, could have no other object and lead to no other 
result, notwithstanding all the protestations of Metter- 
nich, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, who had pro- 
mised thit the court of Vienna would not carry military 
preparations any further, and that Francis would recog- 
nize king Joseph; but neither of these promises was 
kept. On the 6th of April the archduke Charles ad- 
dressed a proclamation to his army, in which he spoke 
“* of the safety of their country, of the liberty of Europe, 
which had taken refuge under their banners.” On the 
9th the Austrians crossed the Inn, and the archduke 
declared war against Bavaria, the ally of France. The 
Austrians invited the Germans to rise in the name of 
liberty: they appealed to the people, and not tb the 
governments. On the 12th of April, Napoleon was 
informed by the telegraph of the movements of the 
Austrians, and he sct out to join his army the next 
day, at two o'clock in the morning. On the moming 
of the 17th he was at Donauwerth on the Danube, 
where he fixed his head-quarters. The archduke 
Charles had nine days’ start of Napoleon, but the tardy 
Austrians had gained no advantage. The first business 
of Napoleon was to concentrate his forces, which 
Berthier, who had been appointed provisionally com- 
mander-in-chief, had dispersed, contrary to the em- 
peror’s design. 

The campaign was carried on in the valley of the 
Danube, which is the high road to Vienna. In five 
days Ratisbon was taken (April 23rd); and Austria, 
which had commenced a war of aggression, had now to 
sustain a war of defence. A series of battles had 
opened to Napoleon the way to Vienna. On the 22nd 
of April above 100,000 Austrians, under the archduke 
Charles, were routed in the battle of Eckmiihl, chiefly 
by the army of Davoust, who was afterwards rewarded 
for his services with the title of prince of Eckmihl. 
On the 10th of May, twenty-seven days after leaving 
Paris, the emperor was before Vienna. On the 12th 
Vienna capitulated, and on the next day the French 
took possession of it. All the imperial family had left 
Vienna except the archduchess Maria Louisa, who was 
unwell and remained at the palace. But the capture 
of Vienna did not terminate the war, and the Austrian 
force was still unbroken. The French occupied the 
islands in the Danube below Vienna, the largest of 
which, named Lobau, is the nearest to the*left bank 
of the river, on which side the archduke Charles was. 
The French established a bridge between Lobau and 
the left bank, and carried over a part of their troops. 
The archduke, who had a large force under his com- 
mand, took possession of the villages of Gross Aspern 
and Essling, between which lies a small plain along 
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the banks of the Danube and opposite to the island of 
Lobau. On the 21st and 22nd of May were fought 
the bloody battles of Aspern and Essling, commonly 
called the battle of Essling, in which the loss on both 
sides was immense, and the French could not claim a 
decisive victory. Marshal Lannes was killed by a 
cannon-ball. The French retired into the island of 
Lobau, where their situation appeared critical in the 
extreme, and for a time it was thought by the empe- 
ror’s enemies that his good fortune had deserted him. 
Partial insurrections broke out in Germany against the 
French rule; but the most formidable was the rising 
in the Tyrol, at the head of which was an inn-keeper 
named Hofer. But Napoleon was fertile in resources, 
and never despaired of victory. He re-organized and 
strengthened his army at Vienna, fortified the island 
of Lobau, and increased the number of bridges, by 
which he designed again to cross over to the left bank 
of the Danube. On the night of the 4th of July the 
whole French force was concentrated in the island of 
Lobau; on the 5th the French crossed to the left bank. 
On the 6th was fought the hard-contested battle of 
Wagram, in which the French gained a victory, but 
with great loss. Some of the French accounts state 
their number of killed between 6,000 and 7,000, among 
whom were three generals, and the wounded at 15,000. 
The Austrian loss is said to have been still greater ; 
but the army retired in good order towards Moravia 
and Bohemia, Napoleon named Macdonald, Oudinot, 
and Marmont, marshals on the field of battle; and 
Berthier, a second-rate man, was honoured with the 
title of prince of Wagram. The Saxon allies of Napo- 
leon, under Bernadotte, behaved badly in the field; 
and yet Bernadotte, in an order of the day, after the 
battle, spoke in high terms of their courage and good 
services. The emperor was displeased, and would not 
see Bernadotte, who left the army and went to Paris. 
The conduct of the prince of Ponte Corvo, on this and 
previous occasions, had given to the emperor great and 
just cause for dissatisfaction; but he was the brother- 
in-law of king Joseph, and thus a kind of limb of 
Napoleon’s family. 

The Austrians had still an immense force at their 
disposal, and it was necessary for Napoleon to use 
caution in following the archduke Charles, for he had 
to watch the archduke John, who was in his rear, and 
all his bridges to protect. On the 11th of July the 
emperor came up with the archduke at Znaym, fifty 
miles north of Vienna, and a battle had already com- 
menced, when an armistice was agreed on. It was 
signed on the 12th of July. The principal conditions 
were, that the Austrians should evacuate the Tyrol, the 
Voralberg, and all the territory of the confederation 
of the Rhine. The interval from the 12th of July to 
the 14th of October, when the peace of Vienna was 
sigted, was a time of great anxiety for Napoleon. He 
was in the heart of Germany, in the midst of a popu- 
lation which had become exalted by appeals to the 
national spirit of the Germans; the situation of affairs 
in Spain caused him great uneasiness ;’ the English 
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were sending an immense force to the Schelde; and 
the intentions of the emperor Alexander were doubtful. 
The English expedition to the Schelde, commonly 
called the Walcheren expedition, undertook the siege 
of Flushing, a strong fort in the island of Walcheren, 
at the mouth of the West Schelde. Flushing surren- 
dered on the 15th of August; but this was all the 
result of the campaign. The attack on Antwerp 
and its dock-yards, the object of the expedition, was 
abandoned, and the troops in Walcheren were de- 
stroyed by the fevers of that low and unwholesome 
island—a result which Napoleon predicted. The im- 
becility of the commander, lord Chatham, and of the 
government in putting such a man at the head of the 
expedition, added to delay in sending it out, ruined 
the enterprise. If this fine force had been sent to 
Spain, instead of the unhealthy islands of Zealand, 
lord Wellington might have entered Madrid in 1809. 
The English did not evacuate the pest-house which 
they had conquered, until after the signature of the 
peace of Vicnna. They destroyed the works of Flushing 
before leaving the island. 

The negotiations which preceded the peace of Vienna 
were tedious, and many difficulties arose * On the 
13th of October an attempt was made to assassinate 
Napoleon at Schoenbrunn, by a young German named 
Stapz, who declared that his motive for attempting the 
emperor's life, was his conviction that there would be 
no peace for Germany so long as Napoleon lived. 
Being asked by the emperor what he would do if he 
were pardoned, he replied, ‘‘ ] would still attempt to 
kill you.” He was executed. On the 14th of October, 
the very day after the attempt of Stapz, the treaty of 
Vienna was signed. On the 17th, Napoleon left Vienna 
for Munich, and on the 27th he was at Fontainebleau. 

Austria lost above three millions and a half of sub- 
jects by the peace of Vienna. The greatest part of the 
ceded territory came into the hands of the allies of 
Napoleon. The kings ofeBavaria and Wirtemberg, the 
grand duke of Baden, the emperor of Russia, and the 
duchy of Warsaw, all got some accession of territory. 
Some small additions were made to the kingdom of 
Italy, which were necessary for the communications 
of this kingdom. The Illyrian provinces were all that 
France got, a distant and uncertain possession. As 
usual in the treaties of this period, there were secret 
articles, by one of which the emperor of Austria agreed 
to reduce the whole number of his forces of all kinds 
to 150,000 men, during the continuance of the mari- 
time war. By the last article, the sum of 200 millions 
of francs, which had been imposed on the Austrian 
provinces occupied by the French troops, was reduced 
to 85 millions, of which 30 millions were to be paid 
before the evacuation of Vienna. This levying money 
on conquered people, this Roman plan of “making 
enemies pay the expenses of a war, was a part of Na- 
poleon’s system, which he explained himself in a letter 
(7th August, 1809) to M. Daru, intendant-général of 


* See, on this treaty, ‘Bignon,’ vol. ii., c. 8, Brussels ed, 
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the amy and of the conqucred countries: ‘ It is not! of becoming an officer: and in 1809 he had opened all 
my will,” said he, ‘‘that the army since the Ist of| the highest grades to every person, and subjected the 
April should cost a single sou to the treasury of France , nobility to the land-tax. He had been making a revo- 


or to the extraordinary fund: from this date to the Ist 
of October, the army must be paid out of the funds of 
the fifth coalition: these funds consist of all the reve- 
nues of the countries occupied in Germany, and of the 
contributions Jevied on the countries conquered since 
the commencement of the new war: all the advances 
made during this time, from the 1st of April to the Ist 
of October, must be repaid to the public treasury.” 
He not only got the means of freeing France from the 
expenses of war, but he applied the proceeds of the 
contributions levied on the conquered countries to 
reward his generals and his soldiers. This had been 
his practice evcr since the beginning of his Italian 
campaigns up to the present time; but henceforward 
this resouree began to fail him, and he already found 
that he could not altogether carry on the Spanish war 
in this economical way. 

The king of Prussia had been conciliating his sub- 
jects in Germany, while Napoleon had done nothing 
for the Germans except to make them feel the burden 
of war. The king of Prussia had abolished the exclu- 
sive corporations of arts and trades: he had sup- 
pressed the hereditary jurisdictions, with an indemnity 
to the possessors: he had abolished corporal punish- 
ment in the army, and given every soldier the chance 
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lution, and establishing equality, while Napoleon had 
been doing just the reverse. The French emperor had 
also lost much in the opinion of the Catholic population 
by his quarrel with the pope, who, after refusing to 
accede to all Napoleon's demands, threatened him by 
a bricf, dated the 27th of March, 1808, with the cen- 
sures of the Church; to which Napoleon replied (2nd°* 
of April, 1808) by a decree, which annexed the pro- 
vinces of Ancona, Urbino, and Macerata and Camerino, 
to the kingdom of Italy. These provinces were formed 
into three departments. The quarrel grew still warmer, 
and at last, in the midst of his Austrian campaign, the 
emperor took the resolution of dethroning the pope. 
A decree of Nupoleon’s, dated Schoenbrunn, the 17th 
of May, 1809, founded on the consideration that 
‘‘ Charlemagne, emperor of the French, our atigust 
predecessor, made a donation of various counties 
(comtés) to the bishops of Rome,” as fiefs; and that 
the union of temporal and spiritual authority in the 
popes was inconsistent with the “ safety of our armies, 
the tranquillity and well-being of our peoples, and the 
dignity and integrity of our empire”—declared that 
‘the states of the pope are re-united to the French 
empire.” Rome was declared an imperial and free 
city, and an extraordinary Consulta was to take pos- 
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from Napoleon, but they stil] continued to show him 
their respect and affection. On the 15th of December 
ajl the members of the imperial family were assembled 
in the Tuileries, and the arch-chancellor, Cambacérés, 
now duke of Parma, was present in his official capacity. 
Napoleon spoke. He said, ‘‘ The policy of my mon- 
archy, the interests and the wants of my peoples, which 
have constantly guided my actions, require that I leave 
to my children, the heirs of my love for my peoples, 
this throne on which Providence has placed me: for 
several years past, however, I have lost the hope of 
having children by my marriage with my well-beluved 
wife, the empress Josephine; and this leads me to 
sacrifice the dearest affections of my heart, to consider 
only the good of the State, and to determine on the 
dissolution of our marriage.” He spoke of the affec- 
tion of his wife, of their union of fifteen years, and 
declared that she should retain the title of empress, 
and should never doubt of his attachment to her. 
Josephine, in a few words, interrupted by tears, de- 
clared her willingness to sacrifice her union with the 
emperor to the good of the nation. The minutes of 
these declarations were taken to the Senate, and a 
Sénatus-consulte was forthwith passcd, by which the 
emperor’s marriage was dissolved, and Josephine was 
allowed to retain the rank of empress, with a dower of 
two millions of franes charged on the treasurv. Gré« 
goire, it is said, had prepared a discourse against the 
divorcee, but there was no discussion permitted in the 
Senate. Yet out of eighty-seven votes, there were 
seven against the divorcee, and four blank papers. This 
was considered a sign of great opposition. The Sé- 
natus-consulte only dissolved the civil marriage, and 
it remained to obtain the sanction of the Church. The 
pope was the proper person to apply to, but the pope’s 
consent of course could not be obtained. On the 9th 
of January, 1810, the dissolution of the marriage was 
declared by the diocesan court of Paris, and confirmed 
by the metropolitan court.* 

On the 3rd of December the emperor opened the 
Legislative session by an address, in which he stated 
that, with the exception of Spain, the continent was 


session of the states of the pope, and to make the 
necessary atrangements, in order that ‘the Constitu- 
tional regime be organized and put into effect on the 
ist of January, 1810.” * On the 20th of June a dis- 
charge of artillery from the castle of St. Angelo, and 
the unfurling of the tricolor flag in place of the papal 
evlours, announced the arrival at Rome of the deeree 
of Schoenbrunn. The pope had expected it, and the 
bulls of excommunication were already sealed. Cardinal 
Pacca asked the pope what was to be done. ‘ What 

* would you do?” said the pope. ‘ The question of 
your holiness,” replied the cardinal, ‘‘ causes me some 
trouble: let your holiness raise your eyes to heaven, 
let your holiness give me your orders, and be assured 
that what shall proceed from your holiness’ mouth will 
be the will of Heaven.” The pope raised his eyes to 
heaven, and after a short pause said, “Come what 
will,” and the bulls of excommunication were pub- 
lished, 

The news of the battle of Essling had reached Rome 
when the sentence of excommunication was published ; 
the fortune of Napoleon was supposed to be on the 
wane, and the people were ready to rise against the 
French. At this critical time general Miollis, governor 
of Rome and one of the Consulta, took the bold reso- 
lution, apparently without precise orders from Napo- 
Jeon, to carry off the pope. Pius was arrested in the 
Quirinal palace on the night of the 5th and Gth of July, 
the date of the battle of Wagram, and sent off with 
cardinal Pacea to Tuscany. From Tuscany he was 
carried to Grenoble in France ; and after staying a few 
days there, he was removed to Savona. The scandal 

- of the pope’s deposition was forgotten for a time in the 
noise of the victory at Wagram. 

The emperor's care was for his house, and his new 
dynasty. His people, or his subjects, as he called the 
French, were a secondary matter. The close of the 
year was marked by an event which had been long 
anticipated, the divorce of Josephine, as a preliminary 
to a new marriage of the emperor. JTouché, who had 
divined the intentions of Napoleon, had the impudence 
to break thé matter to Josephine, in 1807, during Na- 
poleon’s absence in Italy; for which he received from 
his master a severe reproof. But the emperor’s inten- 
tion to divorce Josephine still remained; and on his 
return from Fontainebleau, after the peace of Vienna, 
the embarrassment of his manner announced what was 
in preparation. On the 30th of November he declared 
to her his resolution; and the blow, though long fore- 
seen, was not the less severe. The emperor hiinself 
appeared affected, and his sorrow was probably sincere, 
for there is no doubt that he was attached to his wife. 
The children of Josephine, Eugéne, and her daughter 
Hortense, who was married to Louis, king of Holland, 
were in a painful position, Theysowed everything to 
the’ emperor, who had always been a kind father to 
them: they deeply felt the separation of their mother 



























* The collection of letters of Napoleon and Josephine 
contains the letters of Napoleon written both before and 
after the divorce. ‘The letters written after the divorce are 
still affectionate; and he was anxious to provide for her 
comfort. In one of his letters after his second marriage, he 
announces to Josephine the pregnancy of the new empress. 
Josephine was fond of expense, and even of extravagance. 
The emperor, im one of his letters, reeommends order in her 
affairs, and to make savings. Tis advice was always pood-~ 
“‘ Mets de l’ordre dans tes affaires: ne dépense que 1,500,000, 
et mets de cété tous les ans autant; cela fera une réserve do 
15,000,000 en dix ans pour tes petits-enfans: il est doux de 
pouvoir leur donner quelque chose et de leur étre utile. Au 
lieu de cela, J’on me dit que tu as des dettes: cela serait 
bien vilain—Si tu veux me pluire, fais que je sache que tu as 
un gros trésor. Juge combien j’aurhis mauvaise opinion de 
toi, si je te savais endett¢e avec 3,000,000 de revenu.”’ 

* This extraordinary decree is printed in /‘Bignon,’ vol. | From this it appears that Josephine’s allowance was in all. 
iu., c. 6, Brussels edit. 2000 000, 
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at peace. Fontanes, the president, replied to the 
address in his usual style of adulation. The session 
closed on the 22nd of January, 1810. After the peace 
of Vienna, the army of Italy was employed in reducing 
the Tyrol, the inhabitants of which were driven into 
their villages by the snows of the winter. Hofer, the 
leader of the insurrection, was taken and shot. Russia, 
after taking possession of Finland, threatened Stock- 
holm, which added to the discontent of the people with 
king Gustavus IV. of Sweden, produced a revolution. 
The king was arrested in his palace on the 13th of 
March, 1809, and on the 29th he signed his abdication. 
The states of Sweden named the duke of Sudermania 
king of Sweden (5th June), under the title of Charles 
XIII. The new king had no children, and the States 
appointed as his successor the prince Christiern-Au- 
gustus of Holstein. Sweden made peace with Russia 
on the 17th of September, and formally ceded Finn- 
land to Russia, with the islands of Aland and a part 
of West Bothnia. Sweden, after being thus plundered 
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by Russia, was compelled by Napoleon to enter into ° 
his continental system, as the only condition of peace 
with him. Thus the peace of Vienna, which gave 
France, Trieste, Fiume, and the litoral of Hungary, 
prevented Austria from admitting English merchandise, 
and the accession of Sweden completed the exclusion 
of England from the continent, which was closed to 
her commerce, with the exception of Portugal. Spain 
was still the scene of a bloody contest. The great 
events of the year 1809 were the siege and capture of 
Saragossa by the French, the invasion of Portugal by 
Soult, and the defeat of the French in July, under 
Victor and Jourdan, at Talavera de la Reyna, by sir 
Arthur Wellesley. Though the French historians are 
unwilling to admit that the English gained a victory 
at Talavera, public opinion at Paris considered it a 
defeat. The war of Spain was unpopular with the 
French. Its origin was unjust and impolitic; and 
Spain, like a second La Vendée, was the grave of the 
children of the French. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


THE AUSTRIAN MARRIAGE. 


Napo.eon, at the beginning of 1810, seemed to 
have attained the pinnacle of prosperity and power. 
{le had disposed of crowns and kingdoms, and com- 
pelled all the princes of Europe to ally themselves with 
him against England. Spain was his only continental 
difficulty. But people were beginning to be tired of 
him, and the French saw that they gained nothing by 
his wars. From the close of 1805 to the end of 1809, 
France had given Napoleon 556,000 of her children 
under the conscriptions. The extraordinary resources 
derived from war and confiscations in foreign countries 
began to diminish; but the necessity for supporting 
uw large army would continue even in the midst of uni- 
versal peace; and Napoleon himself foresaw that the 
time must come when his immense armies must be 
supported by the labour of the French people alone. 
To provide for this emergency, he had adopted the 
system of raising the taxes chiefly on articles of con- 
sumption; an oppressive and injurious system of 
finance, which offers the easiest means to a rapacious 
government to fill its treasury, but in the end dries up 
the sources of wealth, and cripples industry. He had 
diminished the direct taxes on immovable property, 
with the intention of availing himself of this resource 
at a future time. When a government has extracted 
indirectly all that it can get, and then adds to the load 
a heavy burden on immovable property, it has exceeded 
the limits of possible taxation, and must be content to 
take the consequences, bankruptcy and revolution. In 
1810 he put the monopoly of the manufacture of 
tobacco and snuff in the hands of government. Salt 


have often furnished needy governments with a tem- 
porary resource,* one from the necessities, the other 
from the luxury of the poor. The French had now 
nothing but glory to console themselves with. There 
was neither liberty of speech nor liberty of the press; 
and many men could remember that they enjoyed more 
freedom before 1789 than in the year 1810, under the 
rule of a man, sprung from ‘the people, whose ordinary 
form of expressions were ‘‘ my subjects,’’ ‘‘ my people,” 
‘“* my empire,” my everything. 

The session of 1810 opened on the Ist of February, 
1810, eight days after the close of the preceding ses« 
sion. The draft of the Code Pénal was presented to 
the Legislative body, and adopted in seven laws. The 
expenses of public worship in the rural cornmunes were 
provided for by a law of the 14th of February, A law 
of the 20th of April re-organized the administration 
of justice, and the number of judges was increased. 
Some of the judges received the title of conseillers de 
l'empereur; and advantage was taken of the change 
in the administration of justice, to recall to the courts 
all the surviving members of the old parlemens, The 
budget for this year was 740 millions; and it was cal- 
culated that in future years it could be raised to 1000 
millions, if it were necessary. The session closed on 

@ 

* In 1798 the British govegoment laid a duty of 10s. 
a bushel on salt, which in 1805 was raised to 15s., 2 conse- 
quence of war. Salt was then 4)d. a Ib. Since the duty 
was taken off, in 1825, it has been about §d.a lb. The duty 
on tobacco in England was 10d. a lb. in 1786; it was raised 
at intervals, till, in 1815, it reached the enormous sum of 4s. 


and tobacco, two articles of universal consumption, ; a lb., since reduced to 3s. 
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But many of the most important | as to religion and other matters. 


the 2tst of April. 
matters were not brought before the Legislative body : 
they were settled by Sénatus-consultes, or by the 
emperor himself. 

The domaine-extraordinaire was regulated by a 
Sénatus-consulte of the 30th of January, 1810. This 
domaine consisted not only of the contributions levied 
on foreign countries or payable pursuant to treaties, 
wut of moveables confiscated or seized in foreign 
countries, and of property purchased in France, lands, 
shares, palaces, and the like. The entire receipts from 
this source, in 1810, were about 750 millions of francs, 
or as much as the budget of the state. Out of this 
sum there was given, in 1810, to thirty-seven marshals, 
generals, or ministers, the sum of 18,000,000 to buy 
- residences and to make other purchases. Above 
11,000,000 were distributed in presents among the 
officers and soldiers; and a considerable sum was 
spent on 5716 dotations, which varied from 5000 to 
500 francs a year. There were also expended in this 
year, out of the domaine-extraordinaire, near 300 
millions of francs for the service of the army. After 
all this outlay there still remained above 300 millions 
of francs—the produce of the year 1810—out of the 
domaine-extraordinaire, at the emperor’s disposal; but 
about one-half of this sum consisted of payments due 
from Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and other states, which 
were not yet received. Never since the time of the 
Roman dominion had conquered states furnished such 
resources to a foreign treasury. One of Napoleon’s 
great objects was to build up again a numerous nobi- 
lity, who should be devoted to his person and his 
dynasty; and to this object he devoted a part of the 
funds of his domaine-extraordinaire, by his system of 
dotations. He had destroyed the equality, which was 
one of the conquests of the Revolution, and he ended 
with the total destruction of liberty, by establishing 
the old regime as to newspapers, printing of books, 
and personal freedom, by two decrees (5th Feb. and 
10th of March, 1810). The imperial decree of the 
Sth of February established a director-general of the 
book-trade ; gnd the publication of books was subjected 
to a rigorous censorship, Publishers ard printers were 
licensed and sworn. This decree did not make the 
condition of the journals any worses they were already 
enslaved; it merely organized their servitude. The 
decree of the 10th of March re-established lettres-de- 
cachet under another name. 

An important affair occupied the attention of the 
emperor at the close of 1809 and in the early part of 
1810,—his marriage. Napoleon professed his wish 
to marry a Frenchwoman; but there were, he said, 
reasons of state for looking out for an alliance with 
one of the royal families of Europe. The question 
was bet®een a Russian, a Saxon, and an Austrian 
pringess. Napoleon's inclination Was to marry a sister 
of Alexander, and negotiations were opened with the 
Russian court; but the mother of Alexander, who had 
the power of disposing of her daughters, by an arranges 
ment made at the coronation of Paul, raised difficulties 
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Napoleon managed 
the negotiation so as not to have the vexation of re- 
ceiving a direct refusal from Russia, and in the mean 
time he made up his mind to have an Austrian princess. 
It was so arranged that the consent of the Austrian 
court was secured before the princess was asked for. 
On the 8th of February, the duc de Cadore and the 
prince of Schwarzenberg signed the marriage-eontract 
between Napoleon and Maria Louisa, daughter of the 
emperor Francis, the grand-niece of Marie-Antoinette. 
The prince of Wagram went as ambassador-extraordi- 
nary to Vienna, and on the 7th of March formally 
asked for the arch-duchess, The marriage was so~- 
lemnized by proxy on the 11th; and two days after 
the new empress set out for France. The emperor 
cut short all the prescribed ceremonials by hurrying 
on horseback to meet his wife as she approached Paris. 
While the carriage of the empress was changing horses, 
he opened the door, jumped in, and drove off rapidly 
with her to Compiégne. The civil marriage was cele- 
brated at St. Cloud on the Ist of April, and on the fol- 
lowing day the empcror and the empress made their 
public entry into Paris. They received the nuptial 
blessing at the Tuileries; four quecns of Napoleon’s 
family supporting the train of the empress. Magnificent 
fétes for several days followed ; but there was no real 
rejoicing among the people, who looked with fear and 
dislike on this Austrian alliance. The former members 
of the Convention saw in the new empress another 
Marie-Antoinette : and Maria Louisa saw at the court 
of the Tuileries the minister of police; but the blood- 
stained Jacobin was disguised under the name of duke 
of Otranto. 

Napoleon formed for the empress a household com- 
posed of members of the antient nobility. On the 
27th of April he set out with her on a tour to the 
north, to show her his vast possessions, and to show 
his new wife to his subjects. He visited his brother 
Louis at Amsterdam, and also Antwerp, Brussels, and 
other Belgian towns; and he returned to Paris by way 
of Dieppe, Havre, and Rouen. His return to Paris 
was followed by the disgrace of Fouché, who had ime 
pudently presumed to enter into some negotiations for 
peace with the British cabinet, through the contractor 
Ouvrard. He hoped to be able to offer such terms 
to the emperor as he could not refuse. This imperti- 
nent meddling was going on at the same time with 
some proposals made to the British cabinet through 
the ministry of Louis, king of Holland, with the appro- 
bation of the emperor, who was ignorant of the fact 
that Fouché had also an agent of his own in England. 
This double dealing could not fail to cause confusion, 
and as soon as Napoleon knew that there had been 
secret agency, he suspected Fouché. The duke of 
Otranto denied everything, but nobody believed him ; 
and the evidence was conclusive against him. He was 
deprived of his ministry, and his agent, Ouvrard, was 
sent for a time to prison. Napoleon wanted his private 
letters from Fouché; but the duke declared, by all 
that was sacred, that he had burned them,—a declara- 
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tion which made Napoleon say, he was sure they were 
all safe: and, in fact, Fouché afterwards sent the burnt 
letters to the emperor. For the present the duke 
retired from the public stage, and Savary, duke of 
Rovigo, was made minister of police.* ‘ Fouché,” 
said Napoleon, ‘fis a man who meddles with every- 
thing; intrigue is as necessary for him as food; his 
rage is to be in everything; and to be always trying 
to shove his feet into other people’s shoes.” 

Napoleon and the king of Tolland had not been on 
the best terms for some time. Louis had almost for- 
gotten that he was a Frenchman: he desired to rule 
only for the advantage of his Dutch subjects: he 
wished to manage his kingdom in his own way, inde- 
pendent of the emperor. ‘‘ When I placed you on the 
throne of Holland,” said the emperor, ‘$I thought that 
I had placed there a I*rench citizen, as devoted to 
the grandeur of France and as jealous as myself of 
everything which concerns the interest of the mother 
country.” <A letter of king Louis to his ministers, 
dated from Paris, (January, 1610,) explains the ground 
of the disputes between him and the emperor: ‘“ If 
I have succeeded in effacing some unfavourable im- 
pressions of the emperor, or at least in modifying 
them, Iemust admit that I have not succeeded in 
reconciling in his mind the existence and independence 
of the kingdom with the success of the continental 
system, and particularly of France against England. 
I have ascertained that France is firmly decided to 
unite Holland to the empire, in spite of all considcra- 
tions, and that she is convinced that the independence 
of Holland cannot be prolonged if the maritime war 
continues: in this state of cruel certainty, we have 
only one hope, which is in a negotiation for a maritime 
peace.” This letter was the origin of the negotiation 
of the Dutch ministers with the British ministry, 
through M. Labouchére, a merchant of Amsterdam. 
Louis said in his letter that the prospect of France 
seizing on Holland, and the consequent extension of 
the French coast and of ‘the French marine, might 
furnish a motive to the British cabinet for preventing 
the annexation of Ilolland by coming to terms with 
France. It is said that the emperor was informed of 
the letter of king Louis to his ministers, and that he 
thought it did not show clearly enough the inconveni- 
ence that might result to England from the annexation 
of Holland to France: he wished this inconvenience to be 
expressed in strong terms, in order to induce the British 
cabinet to make some proposal for peace; and as he 
expressed this opinion in the month of January, it is 
inferred that he wished for negotiations to commence 
with England, to prevent the necessity of extreme 
yicasures with Holland. But all this seems very 


* There ig an amusing account of this affair of Fouché’s 
negotiations, and of the burnt letters, true or false, in the 
work of St. Hlilaire, ‘ Napoléon au Conseil d’Ftat,’ i., 235, 
&e. The work of St. Ililaire is apparently a piece of patch- 
work. A note (i., 332) states the enormous income which 
Fouché enjoyed by the bounty of Napoleon, out of the spoils 

of conquered countries and the labour of Frenchmen. * 
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doubtful. The obstinacy of Louis and the imperious 
temper of his brother, rendered the continuance of the 
independence of Holland impracticable. On the 29th 
of June, the French troops, under Oudinot, took pos- 
session of Utrecht, and Oudinot demanded the surren- 
der of Amsterdam. Louis would have surrounded 
Amsterdam with water and defended it against the 
French; and he was much surprised that his ministers 
were not of the same mind, There was nothing left 
but to abdicate. He signed his act of abdication ‘in 
favour of his son Napoleon Louis, on the Ist of July, : 
and retired to Toeplitz in Bohemia. In his ‘ Me- 
moires,’ published in 1820, among many complaints 
against Napoleon, Louis gave him credit for looking 
to the interests of France, but to nothing else: “ It 
was his wish that every interest should disappear before 
that.” It was a mistake on the part of the princes 
whom Napoleon had placed on the thrones of Holland, 
Westphalia, Naples, and Spain, to suppose that they 
could maintain an independent position with respect 
to the man who put them there. The desertion of 
Holland by her king rendered the annexation to 
France a measure of necessity; and on the 9th of 
July an imperial decree made it a part of the empire. 
Amsterdam was declared the third city of the empire. 
In the following year Holland was put under French 
administration and divitled into departments; but the 
annexation of Holland did not make the Dutch devoted 
subjects of Napoleon. The eldest son of Louis had 
been named grand duke of Berg, in 1809, when Murat 
was promoted to the throne of Spain. He still kept 
the duchy, and the affection of his uncle. 

The prince royal of Sweden died suddenly of a 
stroke of apoplexy, on the 23rd of May, 1810; and as 
Charles XIII. had no children, it was necessary to 
provide a successor to the crown, The king wrote 
to Napoleon (2nd of June) for his support and advice, 
and told Napoleon that he thought the best choice 
would be the brother of the deceased prince royal. 
Napoleon fully assented to what the king proposed ; 
but Frederick VII., king of Denmark, aspired to the 
throne of Sweden, being ambitious to rae again in 
his person the crowns of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark ; and he wrote to Charles XIII. (July 18) to 
urge his claims, aud the advantages of a union of the 
three kingdoms. The king of Sweden replied to 
Frederick that he would not fail to communicate his 
proposal to the States-General, who were going to 
assemble, but that the choice of a successor was 
entirely In their hands. The expression of the slight- 
est wish on the part of Napoleon would have decided 
between the king of Denmark and the prince of Hol- 
stein Augustenburg ; but the king of Denmark was 
not a favourite candidate with the Swedes, and a new 
one was suggested. Colonel Suremain, a Frenchman 
by birth, and now‘an aide-de-camp of Charles XIII., 
said to M. Désaugiers, the French chargé d’affaires,— 
for there was no minister yet at Stockholm,-—“ The 
Jeast French general would be better received here 
than the kipg of Denmark ;” and the name of Berna- 
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dotte was soon mentioned. He was favourably known 
by his treatment of a corps of 1500 Swedes, who fell 
into his hands after the capture of Liibeck, in the 
Prussian war, in 1806. Matters were in such a state 
at the end of July and in the beginning of August, 
1810, that it was quite uncertain who would be elected. 
The general Diet of Sweden was assembled at Orebro, 
and an electoral committee of twelve members was 
formed, to which the king presented three candidates 
——the prince of Holstein, the king of Denmark, and 
marshal Bernadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo, The 
prince of Holstein had eleven votes in the committce, 
and Bernadotte had one (14th of August). This 
choice was agreeable to all parties,—to the Swedish 
king, the nation, and Napoleon; and yet the prince 
of Holstein was not elected by the Diet. A French 
merchant, who had become a bankrupt at Gottenburg, 
was now in Sweden, under pretence of arranging his 
affairs, and he went to Orebro, where he assumed a 
kind of political character: at any rate, his meddling 
made the Diet believe that he had some mission. This 
man, whose name even is not mentioned by those who 
have stated the facts of the election with most par- 
ticularity, gave Sweden a king. ‘The Swedish ministry 
were in some way persuaded by him that Napoleon 
was in favour of Bernadotte, and the belief became 
general. The report of the® electoral committee was 
annulled, and the king presented Bernadotte to the 
Diet in such terms as to render his election certain. 
On the 17th of August, the electoral committee recom- 
mended Bernadotte by ten votes out of twelve; and 
a few days after, the Diet confirmed the recommenda- 
tion. Napoleon made no objection to Bernadotte’s 
accepting the reversion of the crown of Sweden, and 
he even advanced him money for his urgent expenses ; 
but he declared distinctly that he had nothing to do 
with the election, and he took every opportunity of 
making this declaration public. Bernadotte conformed 
to the required condition of professing the Lutheran 
faith, and took possession of his new title under the 
name of Charles John. He entered Stockholm on the 
Ist of Novergber, 1810.* 

In 1810 the emperor gave up Hanover to the king 
of Westphalia, and formed a grand duchy of Frankfort, 
which consisted of the duchy of Aschaffenburg, the 
towns of Frankfort and Wetzlar, and a large part of the 
principalities of Hanau and Fulda. This new duchy 
was given to the prince primate ; and prince Eugene, 
viceroy of Italy, was appointed his successor. In De- 
cember the republic of the Valais was annexed, by a 
Sénatus-consulte, to France, under the name of the 
department of the Simplon; but the same Sénatus- 
consulte of the 13th of December contained much more 
extensive usurpations. The annexation of Holland 
carried with it of course the a of the Schelde, the 


*There arc various accouuts of the election of Berna- 
dotte, of the promotion of a man who entered the French 
army as a volunteer in 1780, to a throne; but the state- 
ment most conformable to all undisputed facts is that given 
in the text. ° 
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Maas, and the Rhine; but this Sénatus-consulte added 
the mouths of the Ems, the. Weser, and the Elbe, to the 
empire, and the Hanseatic towns. The dominions of 
Napoleon now extended from the Baltic to Terracina, 
the southern limit of the Roman states. The arrange- 
ments as to the extension of the northern frontier 
affected the duke of Oldenburg, the brother-in-law of 
the emperor Alexander; for the Sénatus-consulte of 
the 13th of December enveloped the duchy in the new 
acquisitions of France. ‘ The annexation of Holland,” 
said the French minister for foreign affairs, * has 
brought on that of the Hanseatic towns; and as this 
annexation has enclosed Oldenburg within the limits 
of the empire, it will of necessity be subjected to our 
custom-house regulations.” This affair gave great 
dissatisfaction to the emperor Alexander; and he 
issued a ukase on the 3lst of December, which was 
a great matter of complaint for Napoleon. This ukase, 
which regulated the customs’ duties on all articles 
imported from foreign countries into Russia, prohibited 
all articles which were not mentioned in it; and among 
the articles not mentioned were most articles of French 
manufacture, which were consequently prohibited. 
French brandies were excluded, and French wines 
were subjected to an enormous duty. But she ukase 
allowed colonial produce to be imported in neutral 
vessels; and in this way English property would be 
introduced. Thus, under a disguiscd form, Russia 
renounced the continental system of Napoleon. The 
duchy of Oldenburg, and the ukase of December 81, 
were henceforth two topics for mutual recrimination. 
In the early part of 1810, Alexander had urged Napo- 
leon to agree, in formal terms, that the kingdom of 
Poland should never be re-established; and though 
Napoleon had no intention to restore the nationality 
of Poland, he objected te the formal terms which 
Alexander insisted on. The negotiations had no other 
result than to leave the emperor Alexander dissatisfied, 
and to furnish matter for the future quarrel. 

The most formidable éhemy of Napoleon was the 
helpless old man, whom he kept a prisoner at Savona, 
pope Pius VII. Deprived of his advisers and coun- 
sellors, whose loss he complained of, the pope only 
became the more resolute in his opposition to the will 
of the emperor. In vain some of the cardinals and 
bishops, both French and Italian, urged the pope to 
confirm the canonical institution of the bishops whom 
the emperor had appointed to the vacant sees in France 
and in Italy. The pope addressed a brief to cardinal 
Maury, who had been named archbishop of Paris by 
the emperor, and forbade him to accept the nomination, 
and to undertake the administration of this diocese: 
‘€ Is this the way then,” said the pope to the cardinal, 
‘is this the way, after having so eloquently defended 
the cause of the Catholic church in the most stormy 
times, that you abandon the same church, now that 
you are loaded with its dignities and its favours? You 
do not blush to take part against us in the cause that 
we maintain in defence of the dignity of the church.” 
The States of the church lost nothing by the suspen- 
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other conquered countries, the despotism of the em- 
peror of the French made many valuable reforms. He 
suppressed the convents of monks and nuns, but four 
of the finest convents for females were preserved and 
re-organized, on the ground that these establishments 
for females might be useful to the community. Pen- 
sions were to be paid to all the religious of both sexes 
who should be restored to a secular life. Provision 
was made for the liquidation of the public debt, as had 
been done also in Holland. Useful works were under- 
taken, and the drainage of the Pomptine marshes, for 
which Pius VI. had done a great deal, was continued 
under a commission, in which the chief members were 
the mathematician Prony, and Fossombrone of Flo- 
rence.* The French occupation of conquered countries 
was not in all respects injurious to them. The activity 
of the emperor and his enlarged and liberal views on 
most matters, where his personal authority was not con- 
cerned, made him in many respects a reformer. His 
fault was, that he did not lay the foundation of free 
institutions; but freedom was inconsistent with his 
system, which was to direct everything himself, both 
great and small. In Holland his administration em- 
braced qverything. Louis, though less prodigal than 
Joseph and Jerome, had made a great many dotations 
in Holland, and rather as a matter of favour than as a 
reward for services. The emperor annulled them 
without any ceremony: ‘“ Such things,” he said, 
** cannot be allowed in a country which is loaded with 
debt: the king had no right to give what did not 
belong to him, either out of the domains of the crown, 
or those of the State.” 

The fixed idea of Napoleon was the maintenance of 
his continental system,—the complete exclusion of 
English commerce from the continent. The English 
were now suffering from this system, and it was sup- 
posed that England must finally come to terms. There 
were men called scientific, who encouraged the emperor 
in the hope of success, by proving that the soil of 
Europe might be made to raise all the products of 
America, and thus Europeans could do without colonial 
ptoduce. If his system were only intended as a means 
of compelling England to such a peace as he wished, 
or to submit to his own terms, we cannot value his 
sagacity in this matter very high. How could he hope 
to change the paths of commerce, and the industry and 
the habits of whole nations? If his views went fur- 
ther, as they appear to have done, we must charge him 
with being ignorant on one of the most vital questions, 
the freedom of commercial exchange between all parts 
of the earth. On the subject of trade he shared many 
of the vulgar errors of the French. One who has a 
favourable opinion of his administration, says of the 
year 1810, “‘ The emperor, in the preceding years, had 
no uneasiness with respect to subsistence, the exporta- 


* This commission led to the publication, in 1823, of 
Prony’s valuable and very interestifg work, entitled ‘ Dé- 
scription Historique et Hydrographique des Marais Pontins,’ 
with maps and plans. 
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sion of the pope's temporal power; and here, as in’ 


tion of grain having been put under great restrictions.” 
Here is contained the absurd assumption that there is 
no reason to dread an insufficient supply of a thing, 
if those who produce it are prevented from sending it 
out of the country; that is, are limited in the power 
of sale; a limitation which diminishes production as 
surely in degree as if all sales were prohibited, ‘“ But,” 
continues Bignon, “ when the system of licenses had 
given it more extension, it was soon perceived that 
if the exportation were entirely free, it was not without 
danger: accordingly it was soon forbidden entirely for 
rye, and rendered more difficult for wheat by doubling 
the duty.” ‘If it were true,” said the emperor (in 
1810), ‘‘ as some would persuade me, that forty mil- 
lions of grain have been exported to England since 
August last, that would be alarming.” The ground 
of alarm to the emperor was, not that England would 
get what she wanted, but that France would have an 
insufficient supply; as if a country which exports its 
products could ever want them itself. It was part of 
his system to give money, and offer prizes and boun- 
ties for the production of sugar; for the discovery of 
some indigenous plant that could serve in place of 
indigo; for the cultivation of cotton in the Roman 
states, in Italy, and in Corsica, and the like. As he 
wished to know everything that was going on, he had 
plenty of reports and letters on all subjects, even the 
minutest ; and he busied himself about all. In fact, 
his immense empire, constructed of such heterogeneous 
parts, was only held together by his incessant activity ; 
but a state which requires superintendence like a housee 
hold, is built on a foundation of sand. After exclud- 
ing English goods from the continent, and confiscating 
them when they were seized, the next step was to 
burn them; which pleased the French manufacturers, 
because they expected to be sure of customers for their 
own goods. But they were disappointed: the emperor 
placed a heavy duty on several raw materials, cotton 
among the rest; the manufacturers raised the price 
of their articles, and found no sale. The emperor then 
resorted to the childish expedient of proposing to help 
them with discounts, when all that they wanted was 
customers, 

‘* Without doubt,” says Bignon,* *‘ Napoleon pushed 
to extremes the rage for directing everything, adminis- 
tering everything, in France: if he often said, like 
Louis XIV., ‘ The State, it is I,’ the State was in him 
much more hy in Louis XIV.: the government was 
himself; the administration was himself; and not only 
the general administration, but that of every depart- 
ment, of every town, of every commune.” Unless this 
fact is clearly apprehended, we can have no idea of 
what the imperial government was. But we ought not 
to do Napoleon the wrong of comparing him with so 
insignificant a personage as Louis XIV. °His mind 
was comprehensivé and powerful, but his idegs ot 
government were fundamentally false. His admini- 
stration, simply as such, was excellent: in method, 
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punctuality, decision, and sagacity, he had no equal. 
But difficulties were crowding round him. Both the 
union of Holland and the war of Spain produced 
financial difficulties. Spain was quite a novelty, 
a country which did not produce enough to pay for the 
expense of subjugating it. In 1810, while Napoleon 
was adding to his continental dominions by the annex- 
ation of Holland and the Hanseatic towns, England 
was taking the few foreign possessions that yet re- 
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mained to France,—Guadaloupe in the West Indies, 
and, in the Indian Ocean, thé islands of Bourbon and 
France, now called the Mauritius. The conduct of the 
war in Spain, under lord Wellington, showed England 
that she had at last found both a general and a battle- 
ground ; a position from which the colossal empire 
of Napoleon could be assailed by the attacks of a 
regular army, and by a nation in insurrection. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


THE KING OF ROME. 


On the 20th of March, 1811, the empress Maria- 
Louisa gave birth to a male child, who was baptized 
by cardinal Maury, now archbishop of Paris. His 
nameewas Napoléon-Fran¢ois-Charles-Joseph, and his 
title on the day of his birth was king of Rome. The 
birth of an heir to the emperor was a subject for re- 
joicing and felicitation, in which flattery exhausted all 
its resources. The constituted authorities, with the 
Senate and the Council of State, paid their respects to 
the’king in his cradle, made addresses to him, to which 
the chief nurse replied, and then defiled past his 
majesty with humble reverences. This ridiculous 
scene furnished amusement for the Parisians. Those 
whose fortunes were attached to the existence of the 
empire rejoiced at the prospect of the dynasty of 
Napoleon being secured on the throne of France. 

The session of the Legislative body was opened by 
tho emperor on the 16th of June, who told them, in 
reply to their address, that his son would answer to 
the expectation of France; that he would have for 
their children the same feelings that he had: “ The 
French,” he said, “ will never forget that their happi- 
ness and their glory are attached to the prosperity of 
this throne wRich I have founded, consolidated, and 
aggrandized with them and for them; I desire this to 
be understood by all the French; in whatever position 
Providence and my will have placed them, the bond, 
the love of France, is their first duty.” This insolent 
language was now familiar both to Napoleon and his 
subjects. The Legislative body contamed some new 
members, who were called the deputies of the depart- 
ments of Holland, of the Hanseatic towns, of the 
Roman states, and of the Valais. These new members 
were named by the Senate, though no list of candidates 
had been made by the electoral colleges of the depart- 
ments; fos these electoral colleges were not yet organ- 
ized. It appeared, from a report qn the state of the 
empiré, that France had received an accession of six- 
teen departments, five millions of people, and 100 mil- 
lions of revenue. The expenditure of this year was 
fixed at 954 millions, of which 148 millions went to 
the payment of the interest on the debt, dhd of ven- 


sions. For several years past the expenditure had 
exceeded the estimates; and besides this, there were 
the sums expended out of the secret revenue of the 
police, and out of the domaine extraordinaire. The 
budget of the Legislative body, as it was called, was 
not, therefore, the measure of the real expenditure. It 
was further stated, that France had 800,000 men under 
arms, of whom 350,000 were employed in Spain. The 
conscription was rigorously enforced. One hundred 
and twenty thousand men were demanded for the year 
1811. The session closed on the 25th of July. 

It was part-of the emperor’s system of administra- 
tion to spend largely ; and he who spends largely, and 
pays, must receive largely; and the source of the 
receipts of government is the industry of the people. 
There were few important towns within his dominions 
which did not receive some benefit from the emperor's 
active spirit of improvement: he demolished and built, 
established hospitals, theatres, and schools, made 
canals, roads, and bridges. But if these things were 
good in themselves, the means of producing them were 
not. He took people’s money from them to spend, 
instead of letting them expend it their own way. 
Against the impulse given by the emperor to improve- 
ment, and the undoubted advantages that he conferred 
on many places, we must set the heavy taxation that 
he imposed directly and by his prohibitory system, and 
the suppression of the vital energies of all society, the 
free development of industrial, intellectual, and moral 
power. He wished to conquer mendicity, and he 
thought that it could be subdued by dépéts de mendi- 
cité. Forty-two of these dépéts were established in 
the empire, and funds were set apart for their support ; 
that is, the industrious paid for them. The scheme 
failed: it was one of the innumerable failures of Napo- 
leon, which are forgotten amidst the external splendour 
of his reign. He heard that Bordeaux was suffering ; 
and he proposed to remedy the evil by ateliers de 
travail, workshops for those who were able and willing 
to work. As if the want of work was not itself a suffi- 
cient indication of want of means to give employment 
in Bordeaux, he would diminish the means still further, 
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by the forced production of something which nobody | gone there to conduct it in person; for he alone could 


wanted. Many of the emperor’s notions were foolish 
and puerile; but, as is often the case, the energy of 
his action was mistaken for wisdom. He was more 
successful in combating the mendicity of the highest 
classes, because the numbers were comparatively few. 
It is within the powers of government, by pensions and 
places, to provide for a limited number, even on a 
handsome scale; but a general invitation to live at the 
expense of the industrious, produces a host of guests 
who only increase by being fed. Napoleon provided 
against the mendicity of literature and science, by 
pensions derived from the profits of the ‘Journal de 
l’Iempire’ and ‘Journal de Paris.’ Lis system did not 
allow free scope to the industry of journalists; and 
those journals, which he permitted to be published, 
had to give up part of their profits, to be employed by 
the emperor in acts of munificence. And such munifi- 
cence—less than a hundred a year to Laporte du Theil, 
the translator of Strabo; the same to Gosselin and 
Corai; and about £120 a year to Legendre. Monge 
had double of what Legendre had. But Fouché had 
an income of about £4,000 a year, simply as duke of 
Otranto, besides other things. ‘The same rule of pro- 
portion is observed in all countries in which the public 
money is given away. 

The quarre] with the pope was still a cause of great 
uncasiness to Napoleon, After taking the opinion of an 
ecclesiastical commission upon various matters relating 
to the pope’s authority, and what was best to be done 
for the interests of religion, he resolved to convoke 
a council. This council, consisting of the bishops and 
archbishops of France, and of those parts of Italy and 
Germany which were subjected to the empire, met at 
Paris on the 17th of June, 1811, and went in solemn 
procession to Notre Dame. The council were not 
unanimous, and a great part of the members maintained 
that the acts of councils were not valid, unless they 
were accepted by the hea‘ of the church. The emperor 
being informed of these discussions and of the opinions 
of the council, dissolved it by a decree, and put three 
of the bishops in prison. After dissolving the council, 
the minister of worship got together as many of the 
bishops as he could, to the number of about eighty, 
and a decree was drawn up and sent to Savona to the 
pope, who approved of it by a brief dated the 20th of 
September. The most important article was, that 
within six months after the nomination to a bishopric, 
his holiness should give institution conformably to 
the concordats. The pope approved of the decree, but 
his brief contained certain words which displeased 
Napoleon, and he rejected it. He had in fact obtained 
from the holy father very considerable concessions ; 
and it is doubtful if he rejected the brief for the reasons 
alleged, or because he did not yet wish to release the 
pope from his state of dependence. Negotiations again 
commenced, but the emperor soon had other affairs on 
his hands. 

The war in Spain continued. It seems to have 
been an error on the part of the emperor, not to have 


have given unity to the operations of the French com- 
manders. He still continued sending in his troops, 
just as if he were giving aid to a foreign power. The 
marriage of Napoleon appears to have rendered him 
less active for a time, and more disposed to indulge in 
repose. In fact, he had enjoyed no rest since the 
18th of Brumaire. In 1812, the Legislative body was 
not called together, The emperor was too busy with 
preparing for a war with Russia, which everybody 
expected, to trouble himself about this idle formality, 
The duchy of Oldenburg and the evasion by Russia 
of the strict rule of the continental blockade, were two 
matters that could not be settled. Napoleon, in order 
to secure Alexander, had let him take Finnland from 
Sweden, and deal with the Turks as he pleased. 
Russia had a large army on foot; and after obtaining 
some advantages over the Turks, Alexander opened 
negotiations for peace with Turkey at Bucharest, in 
order to have all his troops at his disposal. In 1811, 
Prussia, placed between the two powers, feared to be 
crushed in the shock, and would have formed an alli- 
ance with either of them ; but neither of the emperors 
would take any step that might betray his designs, 
Early in 1812, it was clear that these two powers 
could not agree, that there was no way of settling their 
differences, except by the sword; and Napoleon now 
required Prussia to decide between them. Davoust was 
instructed to seize the Prussian states, if the king did 
not come to the terms of Napoleon ; and Davoust could 
easily have done this, as the most important places 
were still occupied by French garrisons. On the 24th 
of February, 1812, the king of Prussia signed a treaty 
for a defensive alliance; but there were secret articles, 
one of which bound him to furnish a contingent to act 
with the French troops against Russia, in case of war 
between Russia and France. In the preceding month, 
the emperor had ordered Swedish Pomerania to be 
occupied by Davoust,* which had become an entrepdt 
for English wares. This brought on a negotiation 
with Sweden, and Bernadotte offered the alliance of 
Sweden on condition of being allowedr‘o take Norway 
from Denmark, and of a subsidy: but this was refused 
by Napoleon, who would not abandon his faithful 
ally, Denmark, nor give a subsidy. On the 24th of 
March, a treaty, offensive and defensive, was made 
between Sweden and Russia, by which Sweden agreed 
to furnish troops for a diversion in Germany, in case 
of a war with France ; and Alexander, Jess scrupulous 
than Napoleon, agreed to secure Norway to Sweden. 
The bad faith of Bernadotte is manifest in this trans- 
action. An alliance with France or with Russia was 
indifferent to him, if he could only secure Norway, 
Even after the 24th of March, he proposed to Napoleon 
to form a treaty of alliance with him, if the emperor 
would consent to Sweden seizing Norway; but-Napor 
leon refused. 

* Davoust and Bernadotte hated one another; a circumr 
stance which probably contributed to the quarrel between 
Sweden ana France. 


RUSSIA. 


On the 8rd of May, England acceded to the treaty 
bétween Russia and Sweden. Napoleon, on his side, 
was not inactive. On the 14th of March, 1812, he 
concluded a treaty with his father-in-law, by which the 
emperor Francis agreed to furnish him with 30,000 
men. There were also secret articles in this treaty. 
The emperor Alexander at first confined himself to a 
defensive alliance with Great Britain, not wishing to 
commence the war; and it was not till the 20th of 
July that he formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
* with the Spanish regency at Cadiz, and on the Ist of 
August with Great Britain, Napoleon was not ac- 
quainted with the treaty of alliance between Sweden 
and Russia until he was at Vitepsk. 

The negotiations between Alexander and Napoleon 
resulted in a note of prince Kourakin, dated the 80th 
of April, in reply to a note of the duke of Bassano, 
on the part of Napoleon. The Russian emperor de- 
manded the conservation of Prussia, and her freedom 
from all political engagements directed against Russia : 
he declared that there must be a neutral country 
between France and Russia, and that ‘the first basis 
of all negotiation must be a formal engagement on the 
part of France for the complete evacuation of the 
Prussian States and all the strong places in Prussia ; 
a diminution of the garrison of Danzig, and the evacu- 
ation of Swedish Pomerania and an arrangement with 
the king of Sweden, such as would satisfy the crowns 
of France and Sweden.” If these demands were 
yielded, the Russian emperor would then be willing 
to treat of a modification of the tariff of 1810, an 
equivalent for the duchy of Oldenburg, which Napoleon 
had scized, and the introduction of a system of licenses 
in Russia. The note terminated by declaring that the 
evacuation of Prussia and Swedish Pomerania, the 
reduction of the garrison of Danzig, and the promise 
of a negotiation with Sweden, ‘ could alone render an 
arrangement between the two courts possible.” On 
the 7th of May, Kourakin pressed the duke of Bassano 
for an answer to the note of the 30th of April, and 
said that if his terms were not accepted without modi- 
fication the ne&t day, he must consider the want of 
an answer as *‘ the choice of war,” especially as it was 
announced that the emperor of the French was going 
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to leave Paris on the 9th of May, which would destroy 
all hopes of any answer; and he must ask for his 
passports. This was the end of the negotiation. On 
the 28th of April, Alexander was at Wilna, and review- 
ing his army. 

Napoleon left Paris on the 9th of May, with the 
empress. War had been imminent from the beginning 
of the year, and he had been making preparations for 
it. Fearing that the pope might be carried off from 
Savona, he removed him to the palace of Fontainebleau. 
Bread was dear in ]'rance this year; in some depart- 
ments wheat was near a hundred shillings the quarter. 
The remedy was a mitigated maximum, the renewal 
of some of the revolutionary decrees. On the 18th 
of March, the Senate made a decree relative to the 
National Guard, which was divided into a first ban, a 
second ban, and an arriére ban. In April, Napoleon 
made overtures for peace with Great Britain, for he 
saw that he had a weighty affair on his hands in the 
impending war with Russia, He proposed to guarantee 
the integrity of Spain ; that the present dynasty should 
be independent, and Spain governed by a national con- 
stitution of Cortes; that Portugal should be guarantced 
to the house of Braganza, the kingdom of Neples to 
the actual king, and Sicily to the then king of Sicily, 
formerly king of Naples. George III. was now suffer- 
ing from mental aberration, and his eldest son, the 
prince of Wales, was regent. IJlis answer was sent 
through lord Castlereagh: it touched only on one 
point: if the present dynasty of Spain meant Joseph, 
and the Cortes was the Cortes of Joseph, instead of 
Ferdinand VII. and the Cortes now invested with the 
powers of government in his name, then the prince 
regent would not listen to proposals for peace founded 
on such a basis. It is said thit Napoleon had, before 
this, fora moment thought of restoring Ferdinand to 
the threne of Spain; but if that was ever his design, 
it was to make a tool of him, and to ect some cession 
of territory which Joseph refased. To guarantee both 
the throne of Spain to Ferdinand, and the integrity of 
Spain, did not suit his views: and he resolved either 
to keep a member of his family on the throne of Spain, 
or to have a man there whom he could treat as he 
pleased. 


LXXVIII. 


RUSSIA. 


On his wad to Dresden, at Mainz, Aschaffenburg, 
and at Wirzburg, Napoleon was received by princes. 
Franci8 and the empress of Austria paid their respects 
to him at Dresden, and the king of Prussia presented 
his son, tho prince royal. The reigning princes of 
Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Coburg, and other inferior 
dignitaries, waited on Napoleon; and ‘wo men, since 


well known under the title of princes, Metternich and 
Hardenberg. The meeting at Dresden was not a con- 
course of princes on equal terms. It was a homage 
like that of vassals to their liege lord; but hollow and 
insincere. On the 29th of May, Napoleon left Dresden 
to join his army. He passed through Danzig and 
K6nigsberg to Gumbinnen (19th June’, on the Pregel. 
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The grand army, at the beginning of May, was pre- | bers were greatly diminished ; the hospitals were filled 
A large part of the force was already | with the sick ; dysentery was prevailing, owing to the 
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on the Vistula, extending from Danzig to Zamosc; 
and some other corps were on the Oder and the Elbe. 
New orders were issued from Dresden for the move- 
ment of this mighty force. The estimates of the grand 
army of Russia do not agree. According to a careful 
writer,* the old guard, commanded by Lefebvre, and 
the young guard, commanded by Mortier, amounted to 
40,000 men. ‘There were eleven corps, commanded 
respectively by Davoust, Oudinot, Ney, prince Eugéne, 
Poniatowski, whose division was Polish, marshal St, 
Cyr, Reynier, Junot, Victor, Macdonald, and Augereau, 
amounting to 400,000 men. The cavalry was 69,700. 
The total was 509,700. Besides Frenchmen, the 
army consisted of Italians, Spaniards, Poles, Bavarians, 
Saxons, Westphalians, Prussians, and Austrians. 
Above 1,200 pieces of cannon, and 3,000 carriages for 
artillery, accompanied the army; 4,000 carriages for 
the general purposes of the army, besides an immense 
quantity of baggage and vehicles of various kinds, 
swelled the whole number of vehicles to about 20,000, 
and the number of horses to 200,000. Ségur gives 
a higher estimate of the numbers just at the time when 
the army was going to cross the Niemen: ‘‘ Fram the 
banks of the Guadalquivir and the Calabrian Sea to 
those of the Vistula, 617,000 men, of whom 480,000 
were already present; the materiel for bridges and a 
siege, several thousand provision-wagons, innumerable 
droves of cattle; 1,372 pieces of cannon—had been 
summoned, assembled, and placed a few paces from 
the river of the Russians (the Niemen).”- After 
crossing the Niemen (24th of June) at Kowno, the 
main body of the army advanced through Lithuania by 
Wilna; but it went too quick for the provision- 
wagons. The roads were bad, and the least rain made 
them impracticable. As the wagons were in the rear, 
the soldiers had to live by plunder, and large bodies 
lagged behind, dispersing themselves over the country, 
and committing great excesses. Before the army 
reached Wilna, a large part of the wagons were aban- 
doned on the roads, or were sticking in the mud, and 
hunger already began to be felt. At Wilna the em- 
peror attempted to restore order to the commissariat ; 
but it was all in vain, and there was nothing left but 
to organize a system of plunder. The corps of Da- 
voust and Eugéne carried on their pillage system- 
atically, and were kept together; but other divisions 
were disorganized. On reaching the Dwina the num- 


* Thibaudeau, ‘ Histoire de la France ct de Napoléon 
Bonaparte; Empire,’ vi., c. 80. 

t ‘ Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande-Armée pendant 
l’an 1812,’ par le général comte de Ségur. This work is 
severely criticised in the ‘Examen Critique de l’Ouvrage de 
M. le comte Ph. de Ségur, par le général Gourgaud.’ As a 
military history it is of no value; and though it contains 
many curious facts, it is full of exaggeration. Ségur is 
always straining after effect. ‘ The ‘History of the Grand 
Army,’” says Gourgaud, “ is only the amplification of a rhe- 
toncian.—The chief defeet is want of historic truth.” 


use of ill-made rye bread; for the soldier was his own 
baker. ‘' From the Niemen to the Vilia” (the river of 
Vilna), said Mortier to the emperor, * I have seen 
nothing but houses devastated, carriages and baggage 
abandoned, dispersed on the roads and in the fields, 
open, with the things strewed about and pillaged, as 
if they had been taken by the enemy: ten thousand 
horses were dead, and their carcages were rotting on 
the roads: some of the soldiers of the young guard 
had died of hunger.”—When the provisions reached 
Wilna, the army had left; the men marched first, 
and the food dragged wehind them. Before fighting 
a great battle, in the march from the Niemen to the 
Dwina, the effective force of the grand army was re- 
duced by about one-third. But after deducting four 
corps, which were placed to secure the left, the duchy 
of Warsaw on the right, and the rear, and to operate 
along the Dwina, there still remained above 230,000 
men at the disposal of Napoleon. 

The Russians had three armies ready to act, ene on 
each of the flanks of the French, and another against 
the centre. There was also an army of reserve, and 
behind that the levies which were raising in the empire. 
Alexander had at Jeast an equal force to resist the army 
of the invaders; and he had just made peace with the 
Turks. Barclay de Tolly, who commanded one of the 
three Russian armies, had his head-quarters at Wilna, 
and on hearing of the passage of the Niemen by the 
French, he ordered a retreat. Napoleon stayed at 
Wilna till the 16th of July, where he received the news 
of the United States of North America proclaiming war 
against Britain. The grand army followed the Rus- 
sians, who retreated in good order. On reaching 
Vitepsk on the Dwina (27th of July), they found it 
deserted by the Russians, who still retreated, while the 
French followed amidst a suffocating heat. Murat, 
the king of Naples, who commanded the advanced 
guard, was impatient to come up with the enemy, but 
the hopes of a great battle were constantly frustrated 
by the retreat of the Russians, At Vittpsk, Napoleon, 
contrary to his custom, held a council to determine 
whether he should winter at Vitepsk, or advance. He 
was long undecided: at last he determined to advance 
to Smolensk, to the banks of the Borysthenes. Smo- 
lensk was taken by assault (17th of August), and part 
of it was destroyed by the flames; and the whole 
would have been consumed but for the exertions of the 
French, for it was chiefly constructed of wood. The 
emperor got possession of a half-burnt town, deserted 
by the Russians, and filled with dead bodies. The 
Russians still retreated, and the hope of a great battle 
was again deferred. The grand army hed marched 
from Kowno to Smolensk, four hundred miles, and 
instead of the brilliant results of the Italian and German 
campaigns, they were exhausted with following up an 
enemy who was drawing them further from home into 
a country, the very aspect of which depressed the 
spirits of ‘the soldiers, Alexander showed no dispo- 
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sition to come to terms, and Napoleon resolved to cross 
the Borysthenes in pursuit of the Russians, on the 
road to Moscow. But before the French could advance 
they had to fight the Russians at Volontina, near 
Smolensk; and after a bloody contest the French lost, 
through Junot’s inactivity, the advantage which they 
had gained. The Russians secured their retreat, and 
the two armies of Barclay and Bagration effected their 
junction, and continued their march towards Moscow. 
The French army was surrounded with difficulties: 
they wanted food; the hospitals were insufficient for 
the wounded and sick; the Russians ravaged the 
country, and the people were hostile.’ It was hazardous 
to advance, hazardous to retreat; but advance alone 
could keep the army together; and Napoleon (August 
24) began to follow the Russians on the road to 
Moscow. From Smolensk he advanced to Dorogobuje. 
The Russians were not there; they left it in flames 
behind them, and retreated to Viazma. From Doro- 
gobuje, Napoleon sent his instructions to all who were 
in his rear; to the duke of Bassano, who was at Wilna, 
to Victor, Macdonald, St. Cyr, and prince Schwarzen- 
berg. He gave orders for the conscription of 1813 to be 
levied in France. After providing for everything in his 
rear, he was in fuJ] march for Moscow. On the Ist of 
September he was at Gjatsk, where he learned that Bar- 
clay was superseded by Kutusoff in the command of the 
Russian army; and this was a sign that the Russians 
were going to fight. On the 5th of September the 
French came in sight of the Russian camp at Borodino, 
on the banks of the Moskwa, one of the tributaries of 
the Volga. They were now no longer within the 
proper boundaries of Europe, for the basin of the 
Volga belongs to the Caspian. On the 6th Napoleon 
received news from Spain: Marmont had lost the 
battle of Salamanca, On the same day a courier 
brought the portrait of the king of Rome, painted by 
Gérard. The young king was represented in his 
cradle playing with a globe and a sceptre. The em- 
peror placed the portrait at the door of his tent. 
Kutusoff carried through the ranks of his army a 
miraculous intage of the Virgin, which had been 
rescued from the flames of Smolensk. 

On the 7th of September the sun rose bright and 
clear, “ It ig the sun of Austerlitz,” said Napoleon: 
but the sun shone cold; the autumn had commenced. 
In the uir-dv battle of Borodino, or of the Moskwa, 
as it is sometimes called, the French got possession 
of the works with which the enemy had strengihened 
their position; but the Russians were not defeated. 
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movements of the troops on both sides, and gave his 
orders with precision. There is no doubt that he was 
suffering severely from illneas on this day. The battle 
of the Moskwa is one of the most terrible that have 
ever been fought. The Russians, it is said, lost in 
killed and wounded 50,000 men. Among the dead 
was Bagration. The loss of the French cannot be 
known from the imperial bulletins, for Napoleon 
manufactured bulletins according to his pleasure. 
Larrey, the surgeon-in-chief, estimated the French 
loss in the battle of the Moskwa at 9,000 killed, and 
13,000 wounded. It was a frightful slaughter, a 
horrid butchery; but it had one result. It proved 
that the Russians would die, but would not submit.® 
The French still advanced on the road to Moscow, and 
the Russians retreated before them; but not to defend 
Moscow. Kutusoff passed through this great city and 
took the road to Kolomna, which is near the junction 
of the Oka and the Moskwa. Murat entered Moscow 
on the 14th of September, before the rear guard of 
the Russians had quitted it. During the march from 
Smolensk to Gjatsk, between the 19th of August and 
the Ist of September, the French army was diminished 
by 40,000 men. On the 2nd of September out of 
160,000 men who left Smolensk, only 120,000 an- 
swered to the call. But these 40,000 men had not 
all perished: plunder and sickness had kept most of 
them behind, and a great number rejoined the army 
at Moscow. On the 15th, Napoleon entered Moscow. 
All was silent: the great bulk of the inhabitants had 
fled. No deputation came to greet him, or to ask for 
his mercy. Moscow was almost a desert; but it 
abounded in wealth; for the palaces of the nobles, 
and the houses of the rich were full of furniture and 
provisions. Pillage could not be entirely prevented ; 
but order might have been established, if a dreadful 
catastrophe had not happened. In the evening of the 
14th there were some partial fires, which the French 
extinguished; but on theenight of the 15th they 
became so numerous, that the flames got the mastery. 
Nine-tenths of the city were consumed, and the con- 
flagration was followed by pillage, in which the 
Russians got their share. Some thousands of wounded 
Russians, who had dragged themselves from the field 
of Borodino to Moscow, perished in the flames. Report 
at first accused the French of firing Moscow, which is 
absurd. It was, however, the effect of design; and 
Rostopchin, the governor, is said to have planned the 
destruction of the city, though he afterwards denied it. 
an ‘ummense stock of provisions was found in the 


Napoleon's guard of 20,000 men took no share in the} cellars of Moscow; but forage .ould only be procured 
battle, and he resisted all the importunity of his| by sending detachments into the couctry dnd taking 
generals, who called for its assistance to complete|it from the peasants, who made resistance. A com- 
their success. But Napoleon would not run the risk | pany of French actors, who were found at Moscow, 
of breaking the force of his guards it was the very 


kerneb of his army. His prudence in this matter is 
sufficiently justified. Ségur represents him as com- 
pletely overpowered during the battle, inactive, and 
dull, and leaving things to take their course. Gour- 
gaud maintains that he was most attentive’ to all the 


* The bulletin of the battle of the Moskwa (the eighteenth 
bulletin) is dated from Ojask, the 10th of September. It 
stated the loss of the French at 2,500 killed, and 7,500 
wounded. The ‘Mémoires de Sainte Heléne’ make the 
French killed and wounded 20,000 men. Napoleon greatly 
under-rated the loss of the French in his bulletin. 
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served to amuse the army; and two Italian actors 
occasionally diverted the more serious thoughts of the 
emperor. Napoleon lodged at the Kremlin, which 
had escaped the fire, and here he received coutiers 
from France every twenty-four hours. He had reached 
Moscow, one of the capitals of Russia; but the occu- 
pation of a burnt city was no triumph, and Napoleon 
would have gladly made peace with Alexander, to 
whom he sent a letter. But Alexander was not dis- 
posed to lose the advantage that was now within his 
reach. QOn the 28th of August he had seen Bernadotte, 
at Abo, in Finnland, and the alliance between them was 
strengthened. Norway was secured to Sweden, and 
Sweden engaged to assist Russia against the French. 
On the 13th of October snow began to fall at Moscow, 
the sign of an early winter. This and other consider- 
ations determined the I'rench emperor to retreat, before 
he received Alexander’s negative answer, which was 
dated from St. Petersburg on the 21st of October. 
Kutusoff had turned round Moscow, and placed himself 
on the Nara, on the road to Kaluga. Murat, with his 
cavalry, had followed him, and posted himself opposite 
to the Russian army. On the 17th, the Russians 
attacked Murat, who only saved himself from total 
ruin by his intrepidity ; but he lost baggage, artillery, 
and many men. This affair greatly weakened the 
French cavalry. 

On the morning of the 19th the French evacuated 
Moscow. About 90,000 Frenchmen had entered 
Moscow, but more than 100,000 quitted it; for many 
of the wounded and sick had arrived there. The 
cavalry was about 12,000 strong, and there were 600 
cannons and 10,000 carriages for transport: it was 
still a formidable army. But behind it there came 
another army, an incumbrance, and not a help,—men 
of all nations, without uniform and without arms; 
French, German, and Russian women, with children ; 
wagons and vehicles innumerable, filled with provi- 
sions and booty picked wp in the ruins of Moscow 
and the neighbourhood. Mortier was left behind to 
blow up the Kremlin. 

The French retreated towards Viazma, by way of 
Borowsk and Malojarolawetz. At Malojarolawetz 
(25th October) the Russians fell on the corps of prince 
Eugéne, and there was a great slaughter on both sides. 
The French now regained the great road to Smolensk, 
and leaving Mojaisk on their right, passed in sight of 
the battle-field of Borodino, still strewed with human 
carcases and the wrecks of the battle. The dead bodies 


were frozen; for the weather, which iA... nad been 
tolerable, was nov s“tensely cold. On the 3ist of 


qy-curr, Napoleon was at Viazma with his guard, 
followed slowly by his columns, for which he waited. 
On the 3rd of November, while the corps of prince 
Kugéne and Poniatowski were defiling upon Viazma, 
and Davoust was following, Davoust was attacked by 
Miloradowich and Platoff with his Cossacks; but Eu- 
géne came to his assistance, and the troops of Davoust 
forced their passage. The Russians, however, followed 
the rear of the French and drove them out of Viagma. 
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Kutusoff, who was coming up with the main body of the 
Russian army, declined hazarding a general engage- 
ment. He trusted to two allies, who were daily becoming 
more powerfu),—hunger and cold. From the 6th to the 
7th of November, a heavy snow fell; the cold became 
more severe, the roads were covered with ice, and so 
slippery, that the few horses which remained could 
hardly get along. The men ill-fed, and ill-clothed, 
and exhausted with. fatigue, could not bear up against 
their sufferings. Then commenced the horrors of the 
retreat. Famine, cold, and the unrelenting enemy 
destroyed the grand army of Russia. 

Before he reached Smolensk, Napoleon received 
intelligence of the conspiracy of general Malet, which 
had been discovered in Paris on the 23rd of October. 
Though the conspiracy failed, it showed him how 
unstable his throne was, and that it was time for him 
to be at home.* On the 13th of November the whole 
army was at Smolensk, and mustered about 50,000 
armed men, who kept good order; but there were as 
many more, of all kinds and conditions, mingled in 
confusion. When the army left Smolensk (13th— 
16th November), the cold was 18° below the freezing- 
point (Réaumur); and the men had to encamp in the 
open air, The twenty-ninth bulletin told the truth as 
to the disasters of the grand army, but not the whole 
truth. After leaving Smolensk, it said, ‘‘ the horses 
of the cavalry, of the artillery, and of the wagons, 
perished every night, not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands, — especially the French and German horses: 
above 30,000 horses died in a few days: our cavalry 
was all dismounted ; our artillery and our wagons were 
without the means of transport; we were obliged to 
abandon and destroy a large part of our cannon, and 
of our munitions of war and provisions.” The bulletin 
said nothing of the men who died. If we only imagine 
them to have died as fast as the horses, we shall fill 
up the measure of this frightful calamity, which the 
emperor’s bulletin announced to all Europe. In the 
midst of their sufferings the army bravely repelled 
the attacks of the Russians; and at Krasnoi, on the 
road between Smolensk and Orcha, Najoleon made a 
stand against Kutusoff’s superior force, and secured 
the safe retreat of the main body of the army. On 
the 19th, the French reached Orcha on the Borysthenes, 
where they found provisions. On the 20th, they left 
the Borysthenes, whence their march was t-.Jtarisow. 
on the Bere=2- ~ braneh of the Borysthenes ; but 
the atussians burnt the bridge at Borisow, and the 
destruction of the army appeared inevitable. The 
cold had been less severe for some days, and there 
had been a thaw. Again a frost came on (24th of 
November), and the Beresina was loaded with floating 

ice; but the pontonniers worked in the water up to 
their shoulders, ayd constructed two bridges at Studi- 
anska, above Borisow. The situation of the enfperor, 
surrounded by the Russians, and with the enemy on 


* This affair of Malet is told at length by Thibandean, 
* Empire,’ vi., ¢. 85, 
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the other bank, appeared hazardous. Yet the diffi- 
culty was not so great as it has been represented, and 
the passage was effected ; but on the 28th, the Russians, 
under Wittgenstein, were at the bridge. While Witt- 
genstein’s cannon was roaring, a mass of stragglers and 
camp-followers were crowding across the bridges, ex- 
posed to the enemy’s balls, and in their hurry and the 
struggle, trampling one another down. One of the 
bridges broke, and many of these unfortunate wretches 
were plunged into the river. Victor, with 7000 or 
8000 men, remained on the left bank to protect the 
passage against the Russians. On the 29th, he crossed 
the river with 3000 men, all who remained, and burned 
the bridges. On the 3rd of December, the emperor 
reached Malodeczno, from which he dated his twenty- 
ninth and last bulletin, which threw consternation into 
Paris, though it told not half the truth. On the 5th 
of December, at Smorgoni, he announced to his officers 
his intention to leave them and hurry to Paris, where 
affairs required his attention, The command of the 
army was given to Murat, under whom Berthier acten 
as qiajor-general. Napoleon set out in a sledge, ac- 
companied by Caulaincourt and a Polish interpreter. 
His only other attendants were his mameluk Rustan, 
and one valet. His enemies admit that he showed 
great courage and ability in conducting the retreat ; 
and he refused to leave the army till it had crossed the 
Beresina. 

Murat was a brave soldier, but not a fit man for the 
crisis, and Berthier was feeble. The emperor's de- 
parture and the severity of the cold completely disor- 
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January, 1813), who made good his retreat to the 
Oder, But the army hardly existed; and a great 
number of men made their way back to France singly. 
Among those who distinguished themselves most in 
this disastrous retreat was marshal Ney, to whom 
Napoleon gave the title of prince of the Moskwa by 
a decree of the 21st of February, 1818. 

The emperor passed through Dresden, where he saw 
the king of Saxony. He arrived at Paris, when 
nobody was expecting him, on the 18th of December, 
twenty-four hours after the publication of his twenty- 
ninth bulletin. On the 20th of December the Senate, 
by their president Lacépéde, came to congratulate him 
on his return. The address was in a style of fulsome 
flattery. The reply was vague and pompous; but it 
was the reply of a man who still felt that he was 
master. ‘* My army,” he said, “has sustained losses, 
but it was owing to the premature severity of the 
season." ‘The less that he said on this matter, the 
better.* 


* ¢Tlist. Parl,’ xxxix., 390, &e. The Council of State 
also made their address in a style of adulation. ‘The em- 
peror’s reply said nothing of Malet’s conspiracy, but it was 
directed to that subject. One part of it is very® singular: 
* It is to ideology, this misty metaphysic, which subtly pry- 
ing into first causes, would found upon them the legislation 
of nations, mstead of adapting laws to our knowledge of the 
human heart and to the lessons of history, that we must 
attribute all the evils which this beautiful France has ex- 
perienced : these errors necessarily must, aad in fact did, 
produce the regime of the men of blood. Who, in fact, 


ganized the army. In a march of three days between | proclaimed the principle of insurrection as a duty? Who 


Smorgoni and Wilna, during which they were pursue 
by the Russians, thousands of men perished. Wilna 
was well provided with everything that the army 
required, but disorder was at its height ; 





q | flattered the people, by proclaiming that they possessed a so- 


vercignty which they could not exercise? Who destroyed the 
sanctity and the respect for the laws, by making them depend 
not on the saered principles of justice, on the nature of 


and the | things and civil justice, but merely on the will of an assembly 


French quitted the city on the night of the 10th of composed of men who were ignorant of laws civil, criminal, 
December, as soon as they heard the sound of the | administrative, political, and military? When one is called to 


Russian cannon. 
grand army crossed the Niemen at Kowno. 
number is stated at from 20,000 to 36,000. 
deduct from @he sum-total of the grand army which 
invaded Russia, the corps of Macdonald, which con- 
sisted partly of Prussians, the Austrian corps of 


On the 13th the remnant of the | regenerate a state, it is exactly the opposite principles that 
The | must be followed.”” The lecture is not all bad; but it was 
If we | rather strange in the mouth of a man who had been causing 


the loss of more life than all the “ men of blood ;” and in a 
cause where “the sacred principles of justice”? were in no 
way concerned. 

A sketch of the Russian campaign in a few pages is of 


Schwarzenberg, and the Saxon corps of Reynier, the | jittle value. It must be inaccurate, simply owing to mcom- 
result is, that this campaign cost France near 400,000 | pleteness, if to no other cause. Neither the French nor the 
men. The army of Kutusoff, which was near 170,000 | Russian bulletins can be taken as authority on all matters; 
strong when he left Moscow, was reduced in the pur- | and Ségur’s narrative, which is one of the most popular, is 
suit to about 50,000 men. If the Russian operations not trustworthy. Gourgaud’s criticism on it is instructive, 
had been directed with more unity and ability, not and will enable a reader to estimate better the cheracter of 
a single Weanchman ‘would eve veached> the hanks a Russian campaign, and to refuse credit to the exaggera- 
f the Niemen. After crussing the Niemen, Murat | y. Gr tome Pte: ne arene Or a ues, DOU: 
° g me tourlin, ‘ Ilistoire de la Campagne de Russie,’ js modcrate in 
conducted the wreck of the army to the Vistula, where | it, tone and judicious. 
he gave gp the command to prince Eugéne (16th 
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BONAPARIE LBAVING RUSSIA. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
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As soon as Napoleon arrived at Paris he set about 
putting affurs in order; and he began with the pope. 
On the Ist of January, 1813, he sent to compliment 
him on the commencement of the new year ; and on the 
19th of January he paid him unexpectedly a visit at 
Fontainebleau, and had a long conference. Negotia- 
tions were again opened with the pope, who signed 
a new Concordat on the 25th of January. The pope 
was restored to his functions, with an income of two 
millions of francs, and Avignon was assigned for his 
residence, The Concordat was published on the 13th 
of February as a law of the state. But as soon as the 
pope was again surrounded by his cardinals, he began 
to repent of what he had done; and he, who was infal- 
lible, declared that, through human weakness, he had 
signed that which he could not conscientiously execute. 


On the 24th of March, the pope, in a letter from Fon- | 


tainebleau, retracted his signature, and proposed a 
fresh negotiation. 
pope's retractation. 


On the 14th of February, Napoleon opened the 
session of the Legislative body with g1 address, in 
which he spoke of the “ failure of all the hopes of the 
English in Spain,” of his Russian victories, and the 
conquest of Moscow ; but the excessive and premature 
cold in Russia had brought on his army “ a dreadful 
calamity.” He said that the agents of England were 
propagating among all the neighbours of the French 
*‘ the spit of revolt against their sovereigns: England 
would like to see the whole continent a prey to civil 
war, and to all the fury of anarchy; but Providence 
has designed England herself to be the first victim 
of anarchy and of civil war.” —‘ The French dynasty,” 
he continued, “ reigns, and will reign, ip Spain.” 
During the continuance of the maritime war, “ his 
people must be prepared for every kind of sacrifice.” 
He spoke of the United States of America having had 
recourse to arms against Great Britain, to maintain the 


The emperor took no notice of the | independence of their flag: “ The wishes of the world 


accompany® them in this glorious struggle; if they 
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terminate it by compelling the enemies of the continent | 30th of Murch the emperur conferred the regency on 
to ackuowledge the principle, that the flag covers the | the empress Maria-Louisa. 


merchandise and the crew, and that nevtrals ought not 


Napoleon was busy, in the early part of 18153, with 


to be subjected to a paper blockade, in conformity to} forming a new army. A Sénatus-consulte of Junuary, 
the stipulations of the treaty of Utrecht, America will! 1813, placed at his disposal 100,000 men of the first 


have deserved well of all nations: posterity will say 
that the old world had lost its rights, and that the new 
world has recovered them.”” On the 25th of‘February 
the minister of the interior presented a very minute 
account of the condition of the empire in 1811 and 
1812; from which it appeared, that notwithstanding 
all her calamities and wars, and the continental system, 
the industry of France at this time, and the amount 
of its products, far exceeded what they were in 1788, 
or at any time after that date; a result owing first to 
the Revolution, and next to the establishment of order 
under the empire. In the twelve years since the 
accession of Napoleon, 1,005 millions of francs had 
been spent in the empire on public works, and all 
of them works of utility or ornament—fortifications, 
ports, roads, bridges, structures of various kinds. The 
amount spent on imperial palaces and buildings be- 
lonfing to the crown, was only 62 millions of francs, 
Louis XIV., who began this system of public expendi- 
ture, laid out money chiefly for the gratification of his 
own caprice. He did little for the public service. 
The financial report showed that the revenues of 1811 
and 1812 respectively had fallen short of the estimate. 
The budget of 1813 was fixed at 1,150 millions of 
francs; for, in order to make up the estimated receipts 
of this year, and the deficits of 1811, 1812, a supple- 
mental sum of 232 millions was required. It was 
impossible to increase the taxes; for when taxation 
has reached a certain point, a higher rate does not 
produce more in total amount, but less. The defi- 
ciency was supplied by taking part of the property 
of the communes, to the value of 370 millions, and 
selling it. The communes were to receive a title to 
dividends on stock, which dividends should be equal 
in amount to the clear income of the property that was 
taken from them. The communes were not deprived 
of woods, pastures, public buildings, public walks, or 
anything that was enjoyed in common; but lands, 
houses, manufacturing establishments, and such things 
as were let for rent, were ceded to the state. This was 
a clear symptom that Napoleon’s government would 
soon be in financial difficulties, notwithstanding the 
ability of his administration. But the civil list was 
managed with economy. In the nine years and three 
months (28rd September, 1804, to the end of 1813), 
Napoleon’s savings out of his allowance were about 
one-third of the whole amount. 

The danger that had threatened his government, 
from the conspiracy of Malet, and the necessity of 
soon leaving Paris to oppose his enemies, determined 
the emperor to provide for a regency. He had the 
foolish hope that, if he died, a piece of paper could 
secure the throne of France to his son. <A Sénatus- 
consulte of the 5th of February regulated the revency 
during the minority of the French emperors. Un the 


ban of the Nationa] Guard; 100,000 conseripts of the 
years 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, who ought not to have 
been called to form a part of the active army; and 
150,000 conscripts of the year 1814, though the con- 
scripts of 1813 were already mustering: in all half 
a million of men. The city of Paris, and the other 
towns of the empire, offered to supply horsemen 
mounted and equipped, each in proportion to its means. 
For three months the columns of the ‘ Moniteur’ were 
filled with addresses and offers, made and signed by 
functionaries, municipal councils, and great proprietors, 
who in one year more transferred to the Bourbons the 
same expressions of zeal and insinccrity. But all this 
preparation was not enough; and on the 5th of April 
the Senate, on the recommendation of the emperor, 
placed at the disposal of the ministry 180,000 more 
men ‘to increase the active armies.” Of this number 
10,000 were called mounted guards of honour, who 
were to equip themselves at their own cost. This 
demand fell on the children of the noblessq and the 
bourgeoisie, who had hitherto escaped the conscription 
by hiring substitutes at an enormous price. ‘ The 
gardes d'honneur,” says Thibaudeau, ‘* were hostagrs, 
who would be a security to the emperor that their fami- 
lies would not form conspiracies in the interior of the 
empire ; in fine, they were 10,000 men more in the ranks 
of the army.” This immense consumption of the male 
population of France took away a large part of those 
who would otherwise have added to the nativnal pro- 
duction ; but such a drain does not necessarily diminish 
the population of a country; for though it does 30 
directly, the indirect effect is the other way. The 
whole number of men placed by the Senate at the 
disposal of the French government, that is, at the dis- 
posal of Napoleon, from the month of Septeinber, 1805, 
to the 15th of November, 1813, was 2,103,000.* 

The emperor’s preparations were great, but those 
of his enemies were equal to them. The emperor of 
Russia was raising an immense force, and the inten- 
tions of the king of Prussia were soon apparent. The 
French were still in possession of Danzig, Glogau, 
Stettin, and other Prussian places, and they had a 
garrison in Berlin, besides an army of 30,000 men in 
Posen. Frederick-William, who had often made pro- 
testations of fidelity to his French ally, suddenly 
quitted Potsdam on the 22nd of January, 1813, and 
went to meet the emperor Alexander at Breslau. In 
the meantime the Prussian general Bulow, who had 
a considerable force on the Oder, allowed the Russian 
light troops to pass that river. The king had not yet 


* Etats des conscriptions levées sous l'Empire, ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ xxxix., 526. In 1812 the popniation of the empire 
was estimated at 47,700,000, of which France proper con- 
tained 28,700,000, 
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declared himself against France, and he even proposed 
to Napoleon, in order to put a stop to hostilities 
between Russia and France, that the Russians should 
retire behind the Vistula, the French behind the Elbe, 
and that Napoleon should entrust to the Prussians the 
fortresses along the Oder, and those of Pillau and 
Danzig. Napoleon rejected the offer, and on the 28th 
of February the king of Prussia made an alliance with 
Alexander, at Kalisch, in Poland; and on the 17th of 
March, Hardenberg sent a note to Napoleon’s minister, 
Maret, which was a declaration of war. The king of 
Prussia cannot be blamed for attempting to throw off 
the French yoke, but his duplicity or his weakness led 
him to make professions of friendship to Napoleon, 
while he was meditating hostility. His proclamation 
called all the Prussians to arms: men of every class, 
rank, and age, were summoned to deliver their country 
from the odious yoke of the French emperor. The 
disasters of 1812 gave the Bourbons new hopes, and 
Louis XVIII., from his residence at Ilartwell, in 
Buckinghamshire, issued a declaration against ‘‘ the 
instrument of the anger of Providence, the usurper of 
the throne of St. Louis, the devastator of Europe.” 
The insurrection against the French broke out in 
March. «Hamburg rose against them, and they were 
obliged to quit the city. Prince Eugéne being unable 
to maintain himself in Posen, retired behind the Oder 
in the month of February, and then behind the Elbe. 
Berlin was evacuated by the French, and also Dresden. 
The king of Prussia and the empcror of Russia, by 
a proclamation, invited the princes of Germany to 
unite with them for the deliverance of their country ; 
another proclamation announced that the Confederation 
of the Rhine was dissolved. Austria was arming, 
though she assumed the position of a mediator. 
Napoleon quitted St. Cloud on the 15th of April 
for Mainz, where he inspected the troops, and had an 
interview with several princes of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. On the 25th he was at Erfurt. 
about 140,000 men under his command; and on his 
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leon, his own Joss was under-rated, and that of the. 
enemy exaggerated. The French did not follow up 
their victory, for want of cavalry, as it is stated. Na- 
poleon’s bulletin concluded with these words ; * Europe 
would at last be tranquil, if sovereigns and the min- 
isters who direct their cabinets could have been present 
at this field of battle; they would renounce the hope 
of making the star of France retrograde; they would 
see that the counsellors who would dismember the 
French empire, and humble the emperor, are preparing 
the ruin of their sovereigns.” 

The battle of Liitzen gave the French possession of 
Leipzig and Dresden. Davoust was ordered to march 
upon Hamburg, and to threaten the communication 
with Berlin. The retreat of the Russo-Prussian army 
was covered by their numerous well-appointed cavalry. 
On the 8th of May, Eugéne entered Dresden, and 
Napoleon was joined tuere, on the 12th, by the king 
of Saxony, who had left his capital before the battle 
of Liitzen. The king brought the emperor about 4000 
horse. The fidelity of Austria to the French emperor 
was no longer doubtful: it was certain that she was 
seeking for an opportunity to join the coalition against 
Napoleon, who, fearing for his Italian kingdom, sent 
Eugéne into Italy. On the 16th, Bubna arrived at 
Dresden from Vienna with a letter to Napoleon from 
his father-in-law, who offered his mediation between 
the emperor and his enemies. Bubna’s mission to the 
emperor resulted in his proposing a congress, during 
which there should be an armistice ; and this proposal 
for an armistice and a congress was announced in the 
‘Moniteur’ of the 24th of May: but another battle 
was fought before there was an armistice. The Russo- 
Prussian army, which had received reinforcements, was 
concentrated at Bautzen, which lies east of Dresden, 
on the Spree. Ney, who had been sent forward after 
the battle of Liitzen to menace Berlin, was ordered to 
join the emperor with all speed, with his own corps 
and that of Lauriston, which together amounted to 
60,000 men. The destination of Ney was Hoyerswerda, 


left prince Eugéne was making an effort to join him. : a position which cuts the direct road from Bautzen to 


He could reckon on bringing together about 250,000 
men, before the enemy could oppose to him an equal 
number; but 50,000 were Germans, ill-disposed to- 
wards him; and a large part were young soldiers. 
Kutusoff was dead, and Wittgenstein commanded the 
combined forces. On the 28th, Napoleon left Erfurt 
with the intention of marching on Leipzig, A ren- 
contre took place between the emperor and the enemy 
at Weissenfels, near the Elbe, in which marshal Bes- 
siéres, duke of Istria, one of the emperor's old com- 
panions in arms, was killed by a cannon-ball. The 
emperor passed the night of the Ist of May on the 
field of Liitzen, where Gustavus-Adolphus lost his life 
in 1682. On the next day was fought the battle of 
Liitzen, in which the emperor had about 85,000 men 
to oppose to 100,000. Alexander and Frederic were 
spectators of the combat, in which the combined 
Russian and Prussian army was defeated. The loss 
on both sides was immense ; but as usual with Nupo- 


Berlin; and by crossing the Spree, he would be in 
the rear of the allied army at Bautzen?’ Before the 
battle Napoleon sent Caulaincourt with a letter to 
Alexander, and full power to conclude an armistice as 
long as the congress should last. The insincerity of 
Austria made Napoleon adopt the design of endeavour- 
ing to detach Alexander from his Prussian ally, by 
large concessions: ‘“‘I wish,” said Napoleon, while 
waiting for an answer to his letter, “I wish an armi- 
stice, and to come to terms with the Russians, that I 
may rid myself of the Austrians.” But the night 
came; there was no answer from Alexander; and it 
was necessary to fight another battle. The allies had 
about 150,000 men, well placed, at Bautzen and 
Hochkirchen, Onethe 20th of May the contest began : 
the French forced the Spree, and drove the enemy‘from 
Bautzen, which Napoleon entered in the evening. 
Bliicher alone maintained his position, betwecn the 
corps of Ney and the French army. On the 21st the 
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battle began again. About ten the sound of cannon 
was heard on the enemy's right, and Napoleon, who 
had gone asleep, was roused up. He looked at his 
watch, and said that he had got a victory. It was the 
corps of Ney, which had passed the Spree, and driven 
the enemy before him. The issue of the battle was a 
defeat of the allied armies; and in the evening Napo- 
leon lodged in an isolated inn, which the emperor 
Alexander had occupied during the day. In his 
bulletin the emperor admitted the loss on his side, 
during the 20th and 21st, at 11,000 or 12,000 men 
killed and wounded. This was called the victory of 
Bautzen ;* but like the battle of Liitzen, it decided 
nothing. The slaughter was dreadful on both sides, 
and probably nearly equal. The enemy retreated 
towards Lébau and Léwenberg; and Napoleon fol- 
lowed and drove them from their position at Reichen- 
bach. As the enemy still held out, he ordered Ney 
to drive them to Gérlitz, and he went down into a 
hollow road, in order to ascend an eminence and see 
what was going on. He was followed by Mortier, 
Caulaincourt, Duroc, and general Kirgener. A ball 
from the enemy’s guns struck a tree near the emperor, 
and when he got to the eminence and turned round to 
ask for his glass, he saw only Caulaincourt behind 
him. The ball, which struck the tree, rebounded, 
killed Kirgener and mortalfy wounded Duroc, who 
died twelve hours after. Napoleon found Duroc at 
the siege of Toulon, and they had never been parted 
since. Duroc was in the full confidence of the em- 
peror, which he never abused. In the many important 
affairs with which he was entrusted he had always 
conducted himself with moderation, judgment, and 
disinterestedness, If Napoleon had any friend, it was 
Duroc. He had the title of duke of Friuli, and was 
grand-maréchal of the palace. The place of grand 
maréchal was conferred on general Bertrand.t 

On the 22nd of May, Metternich wrote to Berthier, 
that the emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia 
were disposed to an armistice, and would send persons 
to Napoleon with full powers. Napoleon replied that 
he would recgive them if they came ; and in the mean 
time he entered Silesia. On the 5th of June a con- 
vention was signed, by which an armistice till the 
22nd of July was agreed on. Napoleon afterwards 
admitted that this armistice was a mistake on his part. 
‘‘T was wrong,” he said at St. Helena, “to sign this 
convention ; for if I had continued marching onwards, 
as I could have done, my father-in-law would not have 
taken part against me.” If the emperor of Austria 
had not been his father-in-law, Napoleon would have 
seen more clearly what was preparing. 

Austria offered her mediation, and Metternich came 


* Or, Wurshen, from the name of a village near Bautzen. 

+ The acrount of Duroc’s death giyen in the bulletin of 
the 22nd of May, addressed to the empress-queen and regent, 
does nut agree exactly with that stated in the text; and it 
contains some remarks exchanged between Duroc and the 
emperor, who went to see him before he died, which were 
apparently added to produce effect. 3 
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to Dresden to open the conferences. He explained 
that Austria, being an ally of France, could not pro- 
perly be a mediator. This was admitted, and Napo- 
leon authorized his minister, the duke of Bassano, to 
renounce the Austrian alliance, in order that Austria 
might become a mediator; and thus Napoleon was 
tricked by the crafty diplomatist. Napoleon told Met- 
ternich that he was willing to give up to Austria the 
Illyrian provinces, and that all he wanted was the 
neutrality of Austria. Metternich replied that Austria 
must be either for him or against him; and he made 
large demands on Napoleon. The emperor got out of 
humour, and asked him how much England had given 
him to induce him to play this part. Metternich 
swallowed the insult, but he felt it. We cannot attri- 
bute the defection of Austria from Napoleon to such 
a slight matter as this; for it was already determined 
on: but Metternich was not likely to be put in better 
humour by being charged with taking a bribe from 
England. Before he left Dresden, he signed a secret 
convention with the duke of Bassano, by which the 
mediation of Austria was accepted; the Russian, 
Prussian, and French plenipotentiaries were to meet 
at Prague before the 5th of July; Napoleon undertook 
to maintain the armistice to the 10th of August; and 
the emperor Francis was to induce Alexander and 
Frederick to do the same. But Russia and Prussia 
had already (June 15th) made a treaty at Reichenbach 
with England, by which Prussia and Russia agreed to 
continue the war with vigour, and England was to 
furnish them with subsidies. Austria was well ac- 
quainted with this treaty; and Stadion, one of the 
Austrian ministers, was at Reichenbach. 

The emperor was not idle during the armistice. 
Davoust, by his orders, retook possession of Hamburg ; 
and to punish this town for its revolt, a contribution 
of 50 millions of francs was levied upon it. Napoleon 
daily received communications from Paris, and from 
all parts of the empire; and he despatched business 
just as if he had been in P&ris. Reviews of his soldiers 
were both business and amusement; and as if to show 
how little concerned he was at the state of affairs, he 
sent for actors and actresses from Paris to play at 
Berlin. alma, and Mademoiselles Mars and Georges 
were among those who came to amuse the emperor, 
If he was disposed for peace, the allies had not much 
disposition towards it; and the condition of affairs in 
Spain was encouraging for them. The French emperor 
had drawn many of his soldiers from Spain. On the 
21st of June, Wellington defeated the French at Vit- 
toria, and they were obliged to retire precipitately 
towards the Pyrenees, abandoning their artillery and 
baggage. The royalist party was also beginning to 
stir again in France, by spreading proclamations through 
La Vendée, where Louis de la Rochejacquelin was at 
the head of the movement. It is said that the police 
also discovered a conspiracy among the gardes d’hon- 
neur, who were organizing at Tours, and that somo 
of thém were arrested; but the matter was kept as 
quiet as possible. 
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The congress was adjourned, and the negotiations 
did not commence until the 29th of July. At last 
Metternich announced the ultimatum of the allies: the 
dissolution of the duchy of Warsaw, which was to be 
divided among Russia, Austria, and Prussia; Prussia 
was also to have Danzig: the independence of the 
Hanse towns: the dissolution of the Confederation of 
the Rhine; the cession of Illyria to Austria: the inde- 
pendence of Holland: and Ferdinand VII. to be king 
of Spain. Napoleon answered on the 9th of August, 
by conceding part, and refusing the rest. The 10th 
of August expired while his answer was ‘on the road ; 
and the plenipotentiaries declared that their powers 
had expired. Caulaincourt, however, communicated 
Napoleon’s answer, which was declared to be insuffi- 
cient. The emperor then empowered him to accept 
the ultimatum of Austria, with this reserve, that 
France should keep Holland and the Hanse towns 
as a kind of deposit until peace should be made with 
England, in order that Holland and the Hanse towns 
might be an object of negotiation. Metternich said 
that these concessions might have done on the 10th, 
but it was now too late, and that it was necessary to 
refer to the emperor Alexander. Austria immediately 
published her declaration of war, and Napoleon was 
compelled to try the chance of battle.” 

' The allies had decided on their plan of operations. 
Their force has been estimated at 500,000, and, with 
the reserves, at 800,000 men; it was the counterpart 
of Napoleon’s grand army of Russia. Schwarzenberg 
commanded the Austrians, and Wittyenstcin the Rus- 
sians. JBliicher had an army in Silesia of 180,000 
men; and Bernadotte was protecting Berlin with above 
100,000 Swedes, Prussians, and Russians, Walmoden, 
at the head of 30,000 men, was to keep Davoust in 
check, who occupied Hamburg with an eqnal force. 
An Austrian army was moving upon the Inn, to act 
against Bavaria; and another force was preparing to 
invade Illyria and Italy. A Frenchman was also at 
the head-quarters of Alexafider, whose name and mili- 
tary reputation, it was supposed, would have some 
influence when the allies reached the Rhine. Moreau 
appeared again to throw his weight in the scale against 
Bonaparte. Napoleon’s proposed line of defence was 
the Elbe from Hamburg to Dresden; but al] the force 
that he could muster to oppose the allies did not 
exceed 375,000 men, and he had only 40,000 cavalry 
to oppose to 100,000. During Napoleon’s stay at 
Dresden, Fouché arrived there. He was summoned 
hy Napoleon, who probably was well acquainted with 
Fouché’s intrigues, and did not wish him to be at 
Paris. Fouché foresaw the emperor’s downfall, and 
he was busy with a scheme for a regency in the hands 
of Maria Louisa, aided by a council, of which he was 
to be a member himself. On the 16th of August, just 
when hostilities were going to commence, Murat 


* This affair of the negotiation is told in 9 partial spirit by 
Norvins, ‘ Histoire de Napoléon, iy., c. 2. Compare Thi- 
baudeau, ‘ Empire,’ vi., c. 91, * 
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also appeared. He had left the wreck of the grand 
army to look after his kingdom of Naples, and he long 
hesitated which side he should take in the campaign 


of 1818. His only object was to secure his own _ 


crown; and the victories of Liitzen and Bautzen de- 
termined him to try his fortune with Napoleon. Jomini, 
the chief of Ney’s staff, deserted to the enemy; and he 
was condemned to death by a council of war. This 
defection was a serious matter, for Jomini might inform 
the Russians of Napoleon’s plan of campaign. 

The events of this campaign, in which the French 
were driven beyond the Rhine, belong to a military 
history. QOudinot, who was sent against Berlin, was 
defeated by Bernadotte at Gross-Beeren on the 23rd 
of August, while Schwarzenberg was marching upon 
Dresden with an immense force. Napoleon, who was 
advancing against Prague, returned to Dresden; and 
on the 26th and 27th was fought a great battle—that 
of the 27th in the midst of a drenching rain. His 
bulletin was in the usual style: ‘*‘ We may reckon that 
the enemy has 60,000 men less; our loss in wounded, 
killed, or prisoners, amounts to 4,000.” Among the 
60,000, he included 30,000 prisoners. In anbther 
bulletin he estimated the enemy’s sick at 20,000 men ; 
and consequently the whole diminution of their effective 
force at 80,000. In this battle Moreau had his legs 
shattered by a cannon-bal], and died of his wound. 
On the 26th of August, Macdonald was defeated on the 
Katzbach by Blicher, and lost 25,000 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. This disaster was followed 
by the defeat and capture of Vandamme at Culm, (30th 
of August), whom Napoleon had sent in pursuit of the 
army which was defeated at Dresden. Bernadotte was 
threatening to break through Napoleon’s line between 
Wittenberg and Hamburg, and Ney was sent against 
him. The two marshals met at Dennewitz on the 3rd 
of September, and Ney was defeated. 

Napoleon did not give up the design of defending 
the line of the Elbe until he heard of the defection of 
the king of Bavaria, who, on the 8th of October, joined 
the allies by compulsion. The allies were already 
sutrounding him, and the roads to France were being 
closed against his retreat, Napoleon hau his back to 
the Elbe, and the allies had their back to the states of 
the Confederation of the Rhine. [n this position, it 
is said that he conceived the bold design of seizing 
Berlin; but the defection of his Bavarian ally, and the 
advice of his generals, which was contrary to his own 
opinion, determined him to make his way to the Rhine 
across Germany, which was rising against him. He 
directed hig march to Leipzig, leaving St. Cyr at 
Dresden. He was at Leipzig on the 16th of October, 
and the force of the coalition was advancing ta the 
same point to overwhelm him with numbers. On the 
16th, Napoleon was attacked at the village of Wachau, 
near Leipzig, by aesuperior force. The %7th was not 
interrupted by a single shot; it was a dull rainy day, 
and the two armies were face ta face. But on the 
evening of the 17th the allies were reinforced by above 


100,000 men under the command of Bernadotta, Bene 
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ingsen, and Colloredo; and the emperor saw that he | Elster; and among them was Poniatowski. About 
must now secure his retreat. General Meerfeld, who | 15,000 men surrendered~at discretion. Bliicher and 
was taken prisoner by the French on the 16th, was | Bubna followed up the retreat of the French, who on 
sent by Napoleon to the emperor of Austria to ask for | the 22nd reached Erfurt. Napoleon stayed there two 
an armistice, on terms which, a little earlier, would | days, during which he was busily engaged in providing 
perhaps have been gladly accepted. But Meerfeld did | for his retreat, and in matters relating to the internal 
not return on the night of the 17th, and Napoleon then | affairs of France. He worked in the same room in 
prepared to retreat through Leipzig. The French, it} which he and Alexander had many long conversations 
is said, were not above 120,000 men. On the morning | four years before during the meeting at Erfurt. Here 
of the 18th they were attacked by the allies, who} Murat left him, under the pretext that he had letters 
amounted to 300,000, and had 1,200 pieces of cannon. | from Naples which required his presence there. He 
A destructive cannonade was kept up all day; but the | foresaw the emperor’s fall, and had hopes that he 
French lost ground on their left, and the Saxons and | might be able to keep his own usurped throne. Napo- 
the Wiirtemberg cavalry of Napoleon passed over to | Jeon left Erfurt on the 25th for Hanau, on the Kinzig, 
Bernadotte’s army. Their enemies admit that the |a branch of the Maine, where he had to fight a battle 
French defended themselves with heroic courage, and | with an Austro-Bavarian army under Wrede, which 
though the allies lost an immense number of men on| was defeated, and the French passed unmolested 
the 18th, they had still a very great numerical supe- | through Frankfort, On the 22nd of November the 
riority. The campaign was in fact decided, and Napo- | emperor crossed the Rhine at Mainz with the wreck 
leon was compelled to retreat. On the 19th the army | of his army, probably about 60,000 men. 

was concentrated upon Leipzig, and the French began} The allies, after the battle of Leipzig, lost no time 
to defile through the town, but they did not evacuate | in taking measures for the junction of all the disposable 
it without great loss. The emperor ordered the bridge | forces of Germany, the administration of the countries 
over the Elster to be destroyed after all the army had | abandoned by the French, and the provisioning of their 
passed; but owing to mismanagement it was blown up | troops. Wiirtemberg, Baden, and the elector of Hesse, 
while many thousands of the French were still between | joined the coalition. Denmark concluded, on the 15th 
the Elster and the enemy. Many of the men were: of December, an armistice with the allies. Napoleon 
drowned in attempting to cross the Pleisse and the | had not a single ally left. 
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On the 9th of November, Bonaparte was at St. | unmarried men as were granted, for France did not 
Cloud; and on Sunday, the 14th, the Senate presented | contain so many, who fell within the terms of the con- 
an address to him at the Tuileries. Their organ was | scription. The whole amount of men granted by the 
Lacépéde, and their address was in the usual style of | different Sénatus-consultes of 1813 amounted to the 
adulation. elt concluded with these words: ‘‘ The | enormous number of 1,140,000. 

French show by their devotion and by their sacrifices| By a decree of the Senate also of the 15th of No- 
that no nation has ever better known its duties towards | vember, it was declared that the Senate and the 
their country, honour, and their sovereign.” The | Council of State should assist in a body at the imperial 
emperor’s answer was short: ‘‘ A year ago all Europe ! sittings of the Legislative body, and that the emperor 
marched with us; now all Europe is marching against | should name a president for the Legislative body, thus 
us; it is because the opinion of the world is formed by | constituted. He named the duke of Massa, though 
France or by England: we should have to fear every- | the duke was not a member of the body. 

thing, but for the energy and power of the nation: | On the 19th of December the empcror went in great 
posterity will say, if the circumstances were critical, | pomp to make his address to the Legislative body. He 
they were not superior to France and to myself.” spoke of his great victories in the late campaign, which 

The Senate were ready to abey their master’s will. | had been rendered ineffectual by the defection of his 
A Sénafus-consulte of the 15th of November, 1813, | allies; and he said that France herself would be in 
placed at the disposal of the minister of war 300,000 | danger, but for the energy and the union -of the 
conecripts, The married men were exempt from this! French: ‘‘ In these grave circumstances, my first 
levy. On the 9th of October preeeding, on the demand | thought has been to call you around me; my heart 
of the empress, the Senate had previously granted | feels the want of the presence and the affection of my 
280,000 conscripts, from which the married men also! subjects: I have never been seduced by prosperity ; 
were exempt. But it was impossible toe get as many } adversity would find me above its attacks: I have 
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often given peace to nations, when they had lost 
everything: with one part of my conquests I have 
raised thrones for kings who have abandoned me: I 
had conceived and executed great designs for the pros- 
perity and the happiness of the world: monarch and 
father, I feel how much peace adds to the security of 
thrones and of families: negotiations have been com- 
menced with the allied powers: I adhere to the preli- 
minary terms which they have offered.”—‘ I have 
given orders that there should be communicated to you 
all the original papers which are in the portfolio of 
my department of foreign affairs: you will be made 
acquainted with them through the medium of a com- 
mission.—-There is no opposition on my part to the 
re-establishment of peace.” He said that it was with 
regret that he must ask for fresh sacrifices, fresh soldiers, 
and more money: “ That which my minister of finance 
will propose to you, is conformable to the system of 
finance which I have established: we will meet every- 
thing without a loan, which devours the future; and 
without paper-money, which is the greatest enemy of 
social order.” Five members of the Legislative body 
were named by that body as commissioners, to examine 
the documents relative to the negotiations for peace: 
they were? Raynouard, Lainé, Gallois, Flaugergues, 
and Maine-de-Biran. The members named by the 
Senate were, Fontanes, Talleyrand, Saint-Marsan, 
Barbé-Marbois, and Beurnonville. The president of 
the Legislative body, the duke of Massa, and Lacépéde 
the president of the Senate, were members of the com- 
missions. In the conferences of the two commissions, 
those of the Senate showed their usual devotion or 
servility, but the members of the Legislative body dis- 
played a spirit of resistance. Each of the commissions 
made areport. Fontanes, the orator of the Senate, some- 
what moderated his tone of adulation. Ile made a report 
to the Senate, who voted an address to the emperor. 
Lainé made his report to the Legislative body on the 
28th of December, which was received on the 29th by 
a majority of 223 votes to 31, and printed. The same 
commission was instructed to prepare an address to the 
emperor in conformity to the report; but on the 30th 
the emperor stopped the impression, and seized the 
proofs of this report, which he declared to be seditious, 
and insulting to him. He refused to receive the 
address of the Legislative body, which on the 31st was 
adjourned by an imperial decree. The report of Lainé 
was indirectly an attack on Napoleon. It showed that 
the then negotiations for peace had commenced on the 
10th of November preceding ; and the documents sub- 
mitted to the commission showed that the belligerent 
powers had expressed a strong desire fur peace; that 
conditions had been proposed by the allies, and that 
the French emperor had fully assented to the preli- 
minaries necessary for the opening of a congress: there 
was then no obstacle to a peace. The report further sug- 
gested that, to prevent the allies from charging France 
and the emperor with a wish to keep a territory too 
extensive for the tranquillity of Europe, it would be 
desirable to declare to Europe and France that the war 
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should only be continued to maintain the independence 
of the French people and the integrity of their terri- 
tory. This declaration, it was added, would attract 
the attention of the allied powers, who respect the 
courage of the French; but it would not be enough to 
rouse the people, and to put them in a state of defence. 
Tt was the opinion then of the committee, ‘‘ that while 
the government should propose the most prompt mea- 
sures for the security of the state, his majesty should 
be entreated to maintain the complete and uninter- 
rupted execution of the laws which guarantee to the 
French the rights of liberty, of security, property, and 
to the nation the free exercise of its political rights.” * 
The pride of the emperor could not submit to receive 
the good advice of the Legislative body. His allocu- 
tion of the 1st of January, when they paid him a visit, 
was a rude and insolent attack: ‘‘ Messieurs,” began 
the man intoxicated with power, “‘ you might have done 
much good, and you have only done harm: eleven- 
twelfths of you are good: the rest are factious.”— 
‘* M. Lainé is a conspirator, an agent of England.— 
I shall keep my eye on M. Lainé: he is a bad man.” 
The emperor feared the effect of the report and the 
address: if they had been published, they might have 
roused his people against him. 

The coalition had two things to do, to clear the strong 
places of Germany of fhe French garrisons, which 
amounted altogether to 140,000 men, and to invade 
France. St. Cyr capitulated at Dresden ; the garrison of 
Torgau surrendered ; and Danzig on the Ist of January, 
1814, after a ten months’ siege. Owing to Napoleon’s 
system, in 1813, of holding so many places, he now 
‘ost the services of a large body of men, at a time when 
France was going to be invaded. At the beginning 
of 1814, the forces of the coalition, which had been 
empluyed in the sieges, reinforced the invading army. 
This army amounted to 680,000 men. The right 
wing, under Bernadotte, invaded Holland and Belgium. 
The Prussian general, Bulow, took Amsterdam. On the 
24th of November, 1813, the independence of the 
United Provinces was proclaimed, and the house of 
Orange recalled. The centre of the alliedsarmy, under 
Blicher, was to pass the Rhine at Neuwied, between 
Coblenz and Mainz ; and the grand army under Schwar- 
zenberg, which was accompanied by the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, was to 
cross the Rhine at various points, from the junction 
of the Maine upwards. In their declaration of the lst 
of December, 1813,f the allied powers said that they 
‘“* did not make war on France, but against that pre- 
ponderance which, to the misfortune of Europe and of 
France, the emperor Napoleon has too long exercised 
beyond the limits of his empire.” The declaration 

’ a 

* * Rapport fait au Corps Législatif, au nom de sa come 
mission extraordinaire, par M. Lainé;’ ‘Adresse du Corps 
Législatif, &c., par M. Raynouard;’ and ‘ Allocution de 
Pempereur aux membres du Corps Législatif présens a 
Vaudience du ler Janv. 1814;’ ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xxxix., 452, &0. 

¥ It appeared in the Journal of Frankfort. 
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further said, that “the allied powers confirm to the 
French empire an extent of territory which France had 
never known under its kings.” During this time the 
negotiations were going on, which were the subjects 
of the reports of the two commissions, already referred 
to. Mannheim was proposed as the place for a meeting 
of congress by Caulaincourt, who had taken the place 
of Maret (duke of Bassano) for foreign affairs. But 
there was no congress at Mannheim: the negotiations 
were deferred, partly on the pretext that the emperor 
was levying 300,000 conscripts: the time was wasted 
in correspondence, and the allies still advanced. On 
the 21st of December, 1813, the first corps of Schwar- 
zenberg crossed the Rhine at Bale, which was an inva- 
sion of the Swiss territory; and on the last day of the 
year, Bliicher also crossed the river. The proclama- 
tions of Schwarzenberg and Bliicher declared that it 
was against Napoleon and his principles that they were 
leading their armies, and not against France. The 
French people would not have made this distinction : 
they would have only seen an army of invaders, and 
would have risen to repel them, as they did in the 
Revolutionary wars; but they were unarmed. Napo- 
leon trusted not in the French people : there was a law 
which punished every man who possessed military 
weapons. 

Napoleon had a very insufficient force to oppose to 
the allies, who before the end of January, 1814, had 
advanced into the basins of the Seine and the Meuse, 
and were also threatening Lyon. Napoleon must 
attack or be attacked under the ramparts of Paris. 
He began to set his house in order by a treaty with 
Ferdinand, concluded (11th December) at Valengay, 
by which Napoleon recognized him as king of Spain 
and the Indies, and engaged to withdraw his troops 
from Spain, and Ferdinand engaged to make the Eng- 
lish evacuate his territories. Napoleon gave up that 
which he could no longer keep. Wellington was 
already before Bayonne; and Ferdinand did not enter 
Spain for three months. The pope was allowed to 
leave Fontainebleau and return to Italy, but the em- 
peror gave secret orders to detain him at Savona. 
Prince Eugérft, the emperor's lieutenant in Italy, 
maintained his fidelity to the last, and defended him- 
self with courage. Murat, in the meantime, was consi- 
dering how he should keep his kingdom. The emperor 
seems still to have had hopes of being able to resist 
the coalition, but his means were insufficient. The 
Revolution had repelled the enemies of France by 
calling the nation to arms, but Napoleon had great 
repugnance to this measure; he, the elect of the 
people, as he pretended to be, would not trust them 
to defend their own choice, In the month of January, 
1814, when the Eastern Departments were invaded, 
the Moniteur armounced that the people were called 
to arms; but it was too late: theye was no national 
movement. On the 8th of January he organized the 
National Guard of Paris, 30,000 men or upwards, 
selected from among the presumed friends of order ; 
but provisionally it was only 10,000 or 12,000 strong, 
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and even this number was selected from among govern~ 
ment employés, and peeple in easy circumstances. 
The emperor gave the command of the National Guards 
to marshal Moncey; himself named all the officers, 
and all of them were persons in dependance on himself. 
These National Guards were only armed with pikes, 
and some had guns without bayonets. The excuse 
made for this miserable distrust was the want of guns; 
but there were plenty in the arsenal. The men of Paris 
who might have helped the emperor in his hour of 
need, the formidable bands of the faubourgs, were left 
unarmed. There was danger in calling to his aid the 
men of the Revolution, which Napoleon clearly saw ; 
he would maintain his throne by the army or not 
at all. The allies had stirred up the people of Ger- 
many against Napoleon; and his only chance was in 
rousing the whole French nation against the invaders : 
but this chance he would not try. 

The negotiations were not broken off, and Caulain- 
court was still at the enemy’s head-quarters. ChAatillon- 
sur-Scine was named by the allies as the place of con- 
gress; and on the 2Ist of January, Caulaincourt was 
there. On the 23rd, Napoleon received at the Tuileries 
the oaths of the officers of the National Guard, and the 
oath of the empress, whom he appointed regent. His 
brother Joseph, who had been driven out of Spain, was 
named his lieutenant; and Carnot was sent to defend 
Antwerp. On the 25th of January he left Paris to put 
himself at the head of his army, consisting in all of 
about 70,000 men. But he had to oppose two columns 
of the enemy, who were marching on Paris, one by the 
valley of the Seine, and the other by the valley of the 
Marne. By placing himself between the two basins, 
and between the two columns, he could not only pre-~ 
vent their junction, but attack either of them as he saw 
opportunity. From the 27th of January to the end of 
March he maintained the contest with unequal forces ; 
and the campaign of 1814 was the most brilliant ex- 
hibition of the emperor's activity, daring, and fertility 
in resources. But it belofigs entirely to a military 
history, and is unintelligible except in detail and with 
the aid of proper maps. 

On the 5th of February the congress was opened at 
Chatillon, while the campaign was still actively carried 
on. Talleyrand had an agent at Chatillon, who kept 
up a close communication with Nesselrode and Metter. 
nich ; and it was supposed that he was acting on the 
part of Louis XVIII. However this may be, the 
Bourbon party in France was organizing itself, Talley- 
rand saw what turn things were taking, and he was a 
man who knew how to avail himself of opportunity. 
The advanced guard of the allies occupied Troyes on 
the 7th of February, and it was here that the royalists 
under their protection made the first demonstration in 
favour of the old dynasty. But there were demonstra- 
tions in other parts of France. The duc d’Angouléme, 
the son of the comte d’Artois, was with the English 
army before St. Jean-de-Luz in the department of the 
Lower Pyrenees, whence he addressed a proclamation 
to the French, dated the 2nd of February, 1814. He 
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promised the army, in the name of Louis XVIII., the 
maintenance of the rank of all the officers, and pay- 
ment, and rewards. The allies at Chatillon now de- 
parted from the terms of the Frankfort proclamation, 
and (17th February) required the emperor of the 
French to renounce all the acquisitions made by France 
since the beginning of 1792, and to accede to other 
terms, still more humiliating. The emperor still con- 
tinued to make head against the invaders. On the 
21st the comte d’ Artois was at Vesoul] with the rear of 
the grand army of the allies; and from this town he 
dated a proclamation, which was forwarded to Paris, 
secretly printed, and distributed by the order of 
Mathieu de Montmorency and Talleyrand. In this 
proclamation the comte d’ Artois assumed the title of 
monsieur and lieutenant - général of the kingdom. 
‘‘Frenchmen,” he said, ‘‘ the day of your deliverance 
approaches: the brother of your king is arrived.” The 
vigorous resistance of Napoleon surprised and discon- 
certed the allies; and a treaty of alliance was concluded 
on the Ist of March at Chaumont (Haute-Marne) be- 
tween England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, by which 
the several parties engaged themselves to prosecute the 
war with vigour and in perfect union, if Napoleon 
should yefuse to accept the terms proposed to him on 
the 17th of February. On the 2nd of March, Soissons 
capitulated to Bulow; and on the 12th the duc d’ An- 
goulémé made his entry into Bordeaux with the 
advanced guard of the English army, where he was 
joyfully received by a large body of royalists, who 
were assembled in this place. Bordeaux was the first 
city which declared for the Bourbons. Napoleon was 
not aware of the treaty of Chaumont, when he made 
his answer on the 19th of March to the terms offered 
to him on the 17th of February. Ie proposed, through 
Caulaincourt, that France should have its old limits, 
with the addition of Savoy and the island of Elba, and 
that Eugéne should have the kingdom of Italy with 
the frontier of the Adige; with some other conditions. 
The allies refused his terme, and the Congress of Ch&- 
tillon broke up. 

Napoleon finally took the resolution of moving to 
the rear of the enemy, with the view of getting together 
the garrisons of the strong places on the eastern fron- 
tier, and operating on the communications of the 
enemy. He retired across the Aube, and took the 
road of Vitry-le- Francais to St. Dizier, where he 
arrived on the 23rd, and learned from Caulaincourt that 
the allies had rejected his offer. While Napoleon was 
making this move to the rear of the enemy, the allies 
resolved to direct all their force upon Paris, where they 
were informed that there could be no great resistance, 
for the city was unprotected, people were quict, and they 
had no arms. This resolution is said to have been taken 
mainly at the instance of Alexander. While Napoleon 
at St. Dizier (March 26th) was fighting with Win- 
zingerode, who was left to watch him, Mortier and 
Marmont, who had about 25,000 men, were driven 
back upon Paris by the united armies of Bliicher and 
Schwarzenberg; and the emperor af Russia and the 
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king of Prussia, fixed their head-quarters at Bondy. 
As soon as Napoleon heard of the advance of the allies 
upon Paris, he left Macdonald in command of his army, 
and hurried to Fontainebleau (30th of March). He 
seems to have relied upon Paris making some resist- 
ance, and thus giving him time to concentrate his 
force; but he was deceived. The emperor, it is said, 
had written to his brother Joseph on the 16th, and told 
him that if the enemy advanced on Paris in such force 
as to render resistance impossible, the empress and the 
king of Rome should leave. Accordingly they left on 
the 28th of March, the empress and her child, the 
council of regency, the court, the money, and an im- 
mense quantity of baggage. Of all the regency there 
only remained Joseph, Talleyrand, and Savary. On 
the same day a mass of men, women, and children, 
driving before them their cattle, and with their move- 
ables crammed in carts and wagons, crowded into 
Paris; and the citizens, who had been hitherto kept 
ignorant of the movements of the allies, now began to 
suspect the truth, that the enemy was not far behind.* 
Joseph issued a proclamation: ‘The Council of Re- 
gency has provided for the safety of the empres3 and 
the king of Rome: I remain with you.” But the pre- 
sence of Joseph could be no great encouragement.— 
‘‘Let us arm to defend this city, its monuments, its 
wealth, our women, our children, all that is dear to 
us.” But where were the people to get arms? and 
what were they to defend? neither their wealth, nor 
their women, nor their children were in danger: the 
allies made not war against them.—‘' The emperor 
marches to our relief; let us second him by a short 
and active resistance, and preserve French honour.” 
It is difficult to say what this absurd proclamation 
meant. The only hope of resistance would have been 
in rousing all Paris, and putting arms in every man’s 
hands: a popular explosion could alone have saved 
the city. Nothing was done to encourage it; and it is 
said that means were taking to prevent it, by still 
spreading reports of the approach of the victorious 
emperor, and declaring that there was no real danger. 
But while the Parisians were thus put asleep, the 
enemy advanced; and on the 380th Uf March they 
occupied the heights which command Paris, to the 
number of 180,000 men. On the morning of the 30th, 
Marmont with his troops attacked the enemy, and the 
thunder of the cannon told Paris that the Russian was 
at her door. The people called for arms; they asked 
to be led against the enemy; but the barriers were 
closed; men were allowed to come in, not to go out. 
About mid-day Marmont sent Joseph word that he 
could not hold out much longer, and he asked for 
power to capitulate, which Joseph granted. The force 
of the enemy was continually increasing, and they were 
getting possession of all the roads to Paris: the Cos- 
sacks were showing themselves at the barriers, and the 

* There is a lively picture of this day, and of the entry of 
the allies into Paris, by M. Jouy, in ‘ L’Hermite de la 
Chaussée d’Antiu.’ 
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Russian balls falling in the streets. Joseph, who had 
exhorted the Parisians to defend themselves, made his 
escape ; Marmont capitulated, and also Morticr, on the 
condition of evacuating Paris on the 31st of March at 
seven in the morning, and carrying all the matériel 
with them; but all the arsenals and military stores 
were to remain as they were before the capitulation. 
The coalition thus got possession of 30,000 new mus- 
kets, above 120 pieces of cannon, and an immense 
stock of ammunition, which was refused to the Paris- 
ians, though they were called on to defend their city. 
On the day of the 30th of March, the allies lost many 
thousands of men around Paris, for the struggle was 
partly carried on upon the heights of Chaumont and 
Romainville, where the ground was intersected by 
walls, hedges, and narrow paths, which were favourable 
to the French. 

On the morning of the 31st, the Parisians learned 
on waking that Paris had surrendered to the allies. 
The troops of the line moved off to Fontainebleau, and 
the city was left open to the enemy, whose advanced 
columns, defiled in compact masses through the prin- 
cipal streets, maintaining the most perfect order and 
discipline, An invasion of Paris by the armies of all 
Europe was the great work of Napoleon, which nobody 
but himself could have accomplished. A feeling of 
security soon succeeded to sutprise and alarm, and the 
shops were opened. By nine in the morning a part of 
Paris was fully occupied by the allies. A band of royal- 
ists paraded the boulevards, shaking white fiags, and 
calling out, “ Vivent les Bourbons!” but it was not a 
popular cry. There were many who hardly knew who 
the Bourbons were; and others had forgotten them. 
At mid-day the emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, 
and prince Schwarzenberg entered Paris; and Alex- 
ander took up his lodgings with Talleyrand. The 
people of Paris, and the men from the Volga and the 
borders of Asia, Cossacks, and Tartars, in strange 
costume, gazed on one another with mutual wonder. 
Schwarzenberg published a proclamation to the Paris- 
ians in such terms that neither their fears, their vanity, 
nor their pride could take any exception to it. The 
Parisians were invited to “‘ accelerate the peace of the 
world ;"’ the question of peace and war, it was said, was 
left to their decision. This prudent language was not 
belied by the coalition: the strictest discipline was 
observed; the irregular troops were quickly removed 
from the capital, and the soldiers were not allowed to 
go beyond the boulevards and the quais. 

Alexander and the king of Prussia had a conference 
at Talleyrand’s, who warmly espoused the cause of the 
Bourbons, and he was supported by several other 
Frenchmen. A declaration was drawn up and signed 
by Alexander alone, in which the allied sovereigns 
proclaimed that they would not treat with Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or with any of his familf ; that they would 
acknowledge and guarantee the constitution which the 
French nation should form; and they invited the 
Senate to form a provisiona] goverment. The Bour- 
bons were not mentioned. A proclamation of the 
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Municipal Council of Paris appeared by the side of this 
declaration (April Ist). It was a furious attack on 
Bonaparte: ‘‘ We abjure all cbedience to the usurper, 
to return to our lawful masters:” they had been so 
long used to the language of servility, that they could 
think of nothing but a master. The brothers Bertin 
and Laborie took possession of the ‘ Journal de |’Em- 
pire,’ and gave it the old name of ‘Journal des Débats.’ 
It became an organ for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
—a just retaliation on Bonaparte, who had seized the 
property of the journal, though none had served him 
with more devotion. 

In the Senate, the opposition party, a small one, 
had for some time wished to dethrone Bonaparte ; and 
the events of the 31st of March increased the number 
of the opposition. On the Ist of April, Talleyrand and 
Montesquiou got together about thirty senators, and 
Talleyrand was president. The Senate elected a pro- - 
visional government, the members of which were 
Talleyrand, Beurnonville, Jaucourt, the duc de Dal- 
berg, and M. de Montesquiou. In the sitting of the 
2nd of April, the Senate declared that Napoleon Bona- 
parte and his family were deprived of the throne, and 
consequently the Senate released the French people 
and the army from their oath of fidelity. The’ emperor 
of Russia gave the Senate an audience, and he said : 
‘Tt is neither ambition nor the love of conquest which 
has brought me here; my armies have only entered 
France to repel an unjust aggression—I am the friend 
of the French people; I do not impute to them the 
faults of their chicf: I am here with the most friendly 
intentions ; I only wish to protect your deliberations.” 
He further said, ‘*‘ the provisional government has this 
morning asked for the release of all French prisoners 
in Russia: I grant it to the Senate: since these pri- 
soners have been in my power, I have done everything 
that I could to alleviate their condition: they shall 
return to their families to enjoy the tranquillity, which 
a new order of things will secure.” On the 8rd of 
April, the Senate met to receive the draft of the reasons 
which were to preface the declaration of deprivation, 
which they had adopted the day before. ‘These reasons 
were drawn up by Lambrechts, and referred to a special 
comniittee, consisting of Lambrechts, Barbé - Marbois, 
Fontanes, Garat, and Lanjuinais. Finally, they were 
adopted by the Senate, as amended by the committee. 
Those reasons (considérans) contain a resumé of 
Napoleon's unconstitutional and tyrannical measures, 
and conclude with a formal decree for the dethronement 
of Napoleon, and the abolition of hereditary right in 
his family.* The provisional government got together 
seventy-seven members of the Legislative body, who, 
after hearing the decree of the Senate, adopted it. On 
the 2nd of April the provisional government began to 
act by appointing a commandant of the National Guard 
of Paris, and naming commissioners for the different 
departments of administration. An address to the 
soldiers told them that they were no longer the soldiers 
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of Napoleon: ‘the Senate and all France release you 
from your oath.” The latter part of this assertion was 
a manifest and useless lie. On the 4th, the provisional 
government declared that all the emblems, ciphers, and 
armorial bearings which have indicated the government 
of Bonaparte, should be suppressed and effaced by 
persons named by the police or the municipal authori- 
ties; and ‘‘that no address, proclamation, or writing, 
public or private, shall contain any insulting or in- 
jurious expressions against the government which has 
been overthrown, the cause of the country being too 
noble to adopt any of the odious means of which it has 
availed itself.” The baseness of the men who had been 
the tools of Napoleon, who had delivered to him the 
treasures and the children of France, and then charged 
him with all the crimes of which they had been the 
ready agents and instruments, is unparalleled in the 
history of the Revolutions of France. Truth, decency, 
and the honourable feelings of country, respect for 
the great talents of the man before whom they had 
crouched like slaves, were all abandoned by this, the 
most contemptible of constituted authorities that ever 
existed. Napoleon too had his reward: he had lis- 
tened to their adulation, he had frightened them into 
servile submission; and now, like slaves, whose chains 
were broken, they took the revenge of mean and 
malignant spirits. The few who had made some op- 
position to Bonaparte, and among them was Grégoire, 
had something of an excuse for voting the considérans, 
which prefaced the decree that dethroned the emperor 
of the French. 

The defection quickly spread; and the lawyers gave 
in their adhesion, a body of men on whom any govern- 
ment can rely, as long as it can maintain itself, and no 
longer. The college of avocats expressed a wish for a 
constitutional charter and the return of the descendants 
of Henry IV. In the meantime Napoleon did not give 
up all hopes of driving the enemy away. On the 3rd 
of April his troops assembled at Fontainebleau, 
amounted to about 65,000 men, including the corps of 
Mortier and Marmont. But Napoleon’s audacity was 
checked by the defection of Marmont, who accepted 
the proposals of Schwarzenberg. Napoleon received 
from Marmont, on the evening of the third, a copy of 
his correspondence with Schwarzenberg, On the morn- 
ing of the 4th, just after Napoleon had given orders to 
move his head-quarters to a point between Ponthierry 
and Essonne, Berthier, Ney, Oudinot, and Macdonald, 
with Marat and Caulaincourt, assembled around him. 
Ney spoke, and advised him to abdicate. “Is it the 
opinion of the-generals?’’ said Napoleon. ‘ Yes, Sire.” 
‘‘ And the wish of the army?” ‘Yes, Sire.” Upon 
this he published an order of the day, in which he 
thanked the army for their attachment to him, and 
“chiefly because it acknowledges that France is 
in him, and not in the people of the capital.” In 
this order of the day he treated the Senate as they 
deserved—-with contumely. He said, that if he was 
the only obstacle to peace, he would no longer stay on 
the throne; and that he had sent the prince of the 
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Moskwa and the dukes of Vicenza and Tarento to 
Paris to negotiate. At the same time he signed an act 
of abdication in favour of his son; but the allies would 
not accept his terms: they had declared that they 
would not treat with any member of his family. Na- 
poleon was compelled to accept the terms of the allies, 
but he did not sign his final abdication until the 11th, 
during which time he had been trying to gain the 
support of his father-in-law, but in vain. The mar- 
riage connection of Napoleon and Francis weighed for 
nothing at this crisis, On the 11th of April, Napo- 
leon, at Fontainebleau, renounced for himself and his 
heirs the throne of France and of Italy; and a treaty 
of the same date, between him and the allied powers, 
reserved for himself and hie wife their titles and rank, 
and also for his mother, sisters, nephews, and nieces. 
The island of Elba was assigned to him for a residence 
as a principality, which he was to possess “ in full 
sovereignty and property,” with an income of two 
millions of francs, as a rente on the Grand Livre. 
There were twenty-one articles in the treaty, the terms 
of which were liberal, and even generous towards the 
emperor and his family, who were enriched at the 
expense of the people: pensions, amounting in al] to 
2,500,000 francs, were secured to Madame Mére and 
the rest of the imperial family. This was no bad pro- 
vision for those who began the world with nothing, and 
had also accumulated private property, both moveable 
and immoveable,* to a large amount, the enjoyment 
of which was guaranteed to them. 

Napoleon talked of committing suicide; and on the 
night of the 11th he attempted to poison himself with 
opium ; but the dose failed to kill him, though he suf- 
fered a good deal. Some persons have doubted the 
truth of this attempt at suicide; but there seems no 
reason to dispute the fact, the truth of which is admit- 
ted by one of his greatest panegyrists.t On the 20th 
he left Fontainebleau, after taking an affecting leave 
of his guards, who were assembled in the courts of the 
palace, and set out for Elba, accompanied by generals 
Drouot, Cambronne, and Bertrand. On the same day 
Louis XVIII. entered London, where he received the 
congratulations of the Prince-regent, 

Maria-Louisa and the king of Rome had retired to 
Blois, from whence they were taken, on the 9th of 
April, to the emperor Francis, at Rambouillet. On 
the 25th she set out for Austria with her child, crossed 
the Rhine at Bale on the 2nd of May, and never saw 
France or her husband again. The empress Josephine, 
who had always preserved her affection to Napoleon, 
felt most bitterly for his downfall. The emperor 
Alexander paid her several visits, and treated her with 
marked consideration and respect. But her mental 
anxiety brought on a violent febrile attack, of which 
she died at Malmaison on the 29th of May, Her last 
words were the “ {sland of Elba;” as if her thoughts 
were fixed on the terrible reverse of the man, whose 

* Traité entre les puissances alliées et ’/Empereur Napo- 
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ambition, too large for Europe, was now cabined and 
confined in the narrow limits of a petty island. 

On his journey, Napoleon was received with demon- 
strations of respect; and nowhere more than at Lyon. 
But as he advanced to the south, to Orange and 
Avignon, the savage people of this country insulted 
and threatened him; and it was thought prudent that 
he should disguise himself. He sailed from St. Ra- 
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phau for Elba, in an English frigate, on the 28th of 
Apri] ; the same day on which, fourteen years before, 
he had landed at the same place on his return from 
Egypt. On the 8rd of May he landed in his new 
empire at Porto Ferrajo. The mayor presented to the 
emperor the keys of the town, and he made the Mairie 
his imperial residence. 





CHAPTER LXXXI, 


THE RESTORATION. 


Tux provisional government (4th of April) appointed 
five senators to make a draft of a constitution. It was 
eleven in the morning when the five senators received 
their instructions, and the draft was ready at eight in 
the evening. It was presented to the Senate and 
adepted on the 6th of April. It consisted of twenty- 
nine articles. The first article decreed that ‘the 
French government is monarchical, and hereditary from 
male to male in the order of primogeniture.” The 
second: ‘‘The French people freely call to the throne 
of France Louis-Stanislas- Xavier of France, brother of 
the last king, and after him the other members of the 
house of Bourbon in the ancient and usual order.” 
This was equivalent to making the title of Louis XVIII. 
proceed from the French people, whose name was used, 
as it often had been used before, to gild a lie. The 
return of the Bourbons was regarded as inevitable by 
all parties, and the republicans and partizans of the 
empire resigned themselves to the infliction with the 
best grace that they could. The white cockade ap- 
peared some time before the provisional government 
proclaimed it to be the national cockade. The third 
article declared that “the old nobility resumed their 
titles, and the new nobility preserved theirs.” The 
draft contained some good things: it maintained many 
of the conquests of the Revolution. It guaranteed 
(October 24) the public debt; and the sales which had 
been made of the national domains.* Various orders 
were published by the provisional government — for 
checking the lisense of the press, regulating the cen- 
sorship, declaring the white cockade to be the French 
cockade, for setting at liberty all prisoners of war in 
France, and other purposes. The senator Fontanes, 
grand master of the University of France, was invited 
to continue in his functions. As soon as the decree of 
the Senate with respect to the constitution was known, 
many of the nien of the empire were eager to give in 
their adhesion. Fontanes, on behalf of the University, 
said: “The University eagerly hopes for the time 
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when it shall be enabled to present to the descendant 
of St. Louis, of Francis I., and Henry IV., the homage 
of its love and fidelity.” Fontanes was the man who 
in his prosperity had overwhelmed Napoleon with 
adulation. The address of the University was signed 
by Fontanes, Villaret, Delambre, de Beausset, Cuvier, 
and others, all trained in the school of servility. They 
now showed how well Napoleon had taught ghem their 
lesson. These men and others wished to keep their 
places under the Bourbons: that was the whole of the 
matter. They liked the Bourbons no better than 
Napoleon. The royalists were intoxicated with their 
success. They put a cable round the neck of the 
statue of Napoleon, which stood on the top of the 
pillar in the Place Vendéme, and fastening four-and- 
twenty horses to it, attempted to pull it down; but it 
resisted their efforts. They even talked of blowing up 
the column, but a Russian general prevented them. 
At last, pursuant to the decree of the provisional 
government for abolishing all the emblems of Bona- 
parte, the statue was safely taken down by Launay, 
who had cast it, and deposited in his atelier. Pas- 
quier, préfet de police, loeked after the prompt execu- 
tion of the order for taking down the statue; he, who 
when appointed to his office in 1810, said, if there was 
a Bourbon concealed in Paris, he would arrest him, 
and the emperor should know nothing of it until the 
law was executed. The baseness of the Roman Senate 
rejoicing at the downfall of a tyrant emperor, and the 
destruction of his statues, found a counterpart in 
France. 

The commanders of the armies, who were at a dis- 
tance from Paris, obeyed the provisional government. 
Carnot submitted at Antwerp on the 18th of April, 
Augereau in the south on the 19th, and Davoust at 
Hamburg on the 29th. In Italy, Eugéne made an 
armistice on the 16th, and gave up the command of 
the army to general Grenier. Suchet gave in his 
adhesion on the 14th; and Soult on the 19th, after 
fighting the battle of Toulouse, in which both the 
English, under lord Wellington, and the French sus- 


members who signed this decree, with the name of Talley- | tained great loss (10th of April), The French called 
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it a victory; but the result was the surrender of Tou- 
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affection for their king, and prayers for their country.” 
Louis had of course a minister of war; and if he had 
entertained the settled design of disgusting every 
Frenchman, he could not have made a more suitable 
choice. He selected out of the hundreds, whom he 
might have chosen, general Dupont, the man who sur- 
rendered at Baylen, under circumstances which, ac- 
cording to French testimony, were highly disgraceful. 
But it seemed that a man, who had failed to maintain 
the honour of the French arms under their emperor, 
was a fit man for promotion under the Bourbons. On 
the 8rd of December, however, the king removed 
Dupont, and put Soult in his place. 

In January, 1815, the remains of Louis XVI. and 
of Marie Antoinette were removed from the cemetery 
of the Madeleine, and deposited in two leaden coffins. 
The spot where the bodies were interred was identified 
by two persons; and a few bones were found, by dig- 
ging to the depth of eight or ten feet; but it may be 
doubted whether, out of the mass of bones which this 
cemetery contained, those which were exhumed be- 
longed to the king and his wife. On the 2Ist of 
January these bones were transferred to St. Denis, in 
the midst of a great crowd of spectators. M. Desclo- 
seaux, who had purchased the cemetery of the Made- 
leine, turned it into a garden, and planted trees round 
the spot which he supposed to be the burial-place of 
Louis and Marie-Antoinette. He was rewarded for 
his loyalty with the order of St. Michel, and a pension, 
the reversion of which was secured to his two daugh- 
ters. The Convention had made the 21st of January, 
the day of the death of Louis XVI., a féte day: it was 
one of the shameful extravagancies of that time. The 
restoration did the same thing in another way. A 
royal ordonnance declared, that on the 21st of January 
of every year, a service for the repose of the soul of 
Louis XVI. should be celebrated in all the churches 
of the kingdom; that the court, and all the civil and 
military authorities, should put on mourning; the 
courts of justice should nof sit, and the theatres should 
be closed. 

Most of these measures, it must be admitted, were 
highly imprudent, and calculated to increase the 
innumerable causes of discontent. The royalist press 
contributed to aggravate men’s minds, and it went 
probably far beyond the wishes of government; but 
as all the journals were subject to the censorship, it 
was a fair conclusion that such as received the sanction 
of the censors, were not looked upon unfavourably by 
the government. The royalist pamphlets were violent: 
some of them called the Revolution “ a rebellion of 
twenty-five ycars to be expiated by absolute obe- 
dience :"’ and yet the Charter had consecrated the great 
conquests of this rebellion, its victories gained over the 
monstrous system of abuses which existed in 1789. 
It would have required a government sincere in its 
professions, firm, wise, and moderate, to hold in check 
the extravagant outbreaks of the royalists, and the 
slumbering passions of those who were men of the 
Revolution, and men of the Empire. If the nation 
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could haye been convinced of the sincerity of the Bour- 
bons; if the Bourvons had possessed honesty and pru- 
dence enough to accept the consequences of the Revo- 
lution, and had set about replacing the déspotism of 
the empire by liberal institutions, there seems no reason 
to doubt that the great mass of the nation would have 
heen with them. Exhausted by the struggle of the 
Revolutioh, which put them at Bonaparte’s mercy, 
then ground down by Bonaparte, to serve his own ends, 
taxed, and robbed of their children, the French surely 
would have been contented even with the Bourbons, 
if the Bourbons could have learned prudence and 
moderation, It was generally said that the Comte 
d’Artois and his sons, with the duchess of Angouléme, 
were often opposed to the king, who was not deficient 
either in good sense or penetration; and that these 
members of the royal family shared in the most extra- 
vagant opinions of the royalists, The king was old; 
and on his death, the crown would come to one, the 
Comte d’Artois, in whom a large part of the nation 
could have no hopes. The personal character of Louis, 
too, formed a contrast with Napoleon's, which was not 
in favour of the king. He spent the worning in rade 
ing the journals and the reports of the police, in listen- 
ing to anecdotes, breakfasting, and hearing mass. He 
used to look from a balcony on the soldiers as they 
defiled past on parade,.and receive the acclamations 
of the spectators; to which he would reply by putting 
his hand on his heart, and kissing it to them. His 
infirmities did not allow him to go about much, and 
his only exercise was to ride, in the afternoon, in an 
open carriage. He loved his ease, and did not trouble 
himself much with business, His taste for admini- 
stration was limited to the secret part of foreign affairs 
and the police. Less honest than Louis XVI., but 
gifted with no mean talents, he might have done pretty 
well as a constitutional king in other times and cir- 
cumstances. 

The army was the most discontented part of the 
nation; for it was humbled, without being conquered. 
It had lost the chief, who relied on it alone for the 
support of his power. The effective force was reduced 
to a peace establishment of 240,000 rhen; and even 
scarcely half this number was kept under arms. The 
government diminished the number of regiments, and 
changed their denominations, as if the object was to 
efface the remembrance of the glorious actions of cer- 
tain regiments. Many of the officers were put on 
half-pay. The soldiers used to keep their tricolour cock- 
ades hid in their knapsacka, and were silent when the 
princes reviewed them. The suppression of the national 
colours was an impolitic act, Louis XVIII. had, in 
1790, accepted them; and it was unwise to reject that 
symbol which had made the victorious tour of Europe. 
Except Marmont and Berthier, there were oly ancient 
nobles employed about the court. Louis XVIII. had 
said, in his good-humour, that he would rest fot sup- 
port on the marshals; but the marshals and their wives 
were exposed at the Tuileries to the sarcaams and 
impertinences of the courtiers, who looked upon them 
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as upstarts, The wife of Ney, among others, was 
subject to this humiliation: she was, it was said, the 
daughter of a waiting-woman. The enumeration of 
all the grievances, real and imaginary, of the army and 
their officers, makes a long and tedious catalogue in 
those French writers who are hostile to the Bourbons. 

A vast sum of money disappeared at the Restora- 
tion, and nobody could ever tell what became of it. 
The treasury of the domaine extraordinaire contained, 
on the Ist of April, 1814, money and securities for 
_ Money to the amount of more than 333 millions. It 
is said that when the empress-queen went to Blois, she 
carried off above 20 millions in gold. This sum fell 
into the hands of the new government (12th April), 
and was brought back to Paris; but no account was 
ever given of this money, which ought to have gone 
into the public treasury. Eight millions of bank- 
shares, which belonged to the domaine, were negotiated 
at a low price. Above 140 millions were due from 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Danzig, West- 
phalia, Hamburg, and other places; and the obliga- 
tions were delivered up to the debtors. There seems 
no great reason to complain of this; especially as it 
would have required an army to enforce payment. It 
is however asserted, that there was great fraud com- 
mitted, and great dilapidations, at the Restoration, 
both in the domain of the crown, and the private and 
the extraordinary domains; the remnant of which was 
transferred to the public treasury by a law of the 15th 
of May, 1818. 

Early in 1815 everybody said that the present state 
of things could not last. There were conspiracies 
everywhere, or at least they were talked of. Fouché 
was acquainted with the movements of the Bona- 
partists; and though he took no part in them, he 
hated the Bourbons, and wished for their downfall. 
He and Carnot were the two principal personages of 
the Revolution who had survived it; but Carnot was 
not a Bonapartist: he still retained his principles. 
There was a general wish to get rid of the Bourbons, 
except among the royalists. Some persons talked of 
placing the dyke of Orleans, the eldest son of Egalité, 
on the throne; but the great body of the conspirators, 
who were the army, were Bonapartists. Barras had 
taken the opportunity of Napoleon’s abdication to 
show himself again at Paris, where he professed his 
attachment to the Bourbons; and he had an interview 
with Blacas, the favourite, and in fact prime-minister, 
to whom he gave some good advice, which was not 
followed. Tallien also appeared again, and became one 
of the advisers of Blacas. There was a small Consti- 
tutional party, who thought that a representative 
government might be established under the Bourbons, 
with the aid of the Charter; and this party was strong- 
est in the Chamber of Deputies. Out of doors it had 
among its supporters Madame de Sftél, Benjamin Con- 
stant ; and several writers, as Comte and Dunoyer. 

A congress of the allicd powers was fixed to meet at 
Vienna on the 30th of July, 1814, but it was deferred 
by the visit of the allies to London, and the return of 
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Alexander to Petersburg. On the 25th of September 
the king of Prussia and the emperor of Russia made 
their public entry into Vienna, and they were followed 
by other princes, the kings of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
and Denmark. Talleyrand was the French plenipo- 
tentiary; and he was accompanied by some of his 
followers, Dalberg, and Alexis de Noailles, the repre- 
sentative of the Comte d’Artois and the ultra-royalists. 
Vienna was the scene of active negotiation and of 
pleasure: in the morning the diplomatists exchanged 
notes; in the evening they amused themselves. The 
treaty of Toeplitz and the secret conventions of Chau- 
mont and of Paris had fixed the basis of the pacifica- 
tion of Europe; but after the great enemy was over- 
thrown, the powers were not fully agreed. Russia, 
would have a kingdom of Poland; Prussia the whole 
or a part of Saxony ; Austria the supremacy in Italy ; 
and England required the establishment of an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the Low Countries. On the 
question of Murat they were agreed, though the powers 
had guaranteed to him his throne of Naples, as the 
price of his defection from Napoleon in 1814. His 
chief enemy was Talleyrand, who led the attack upon 
him partly to please the Bourbons, who looked upon 
the restoration of the dethroned king as a fanflly affair, 
and partly perhaps to preserve his principality of Be- 
nevento. Murat, seeing that his crown was in danger, 
put his army in motion, and advanced into the Marches 
of Ancona. Austria also sent an army into Italy. 
The allies now began to think that Napoleon in Elba 
was too near to Italy and the continent of Europe ; 
but that they seriously thought of violating their en- 
gagement with him, by removing him from Elba, as 
some French writers hint, does not seem to be estab- 
lished. Yet there is reason for suspecting that the 
allies had entertained this design ; and Fouché wrote to 
the emperor, to advise him to withdraw to the United 
States. 

Napoleon, in his little kingdom, was actively em- 
ployed in building, making roads, and improving his 
dominions. To those who visited him he used to speak 
as if his career was ended, and he was resigned to his 
lot. But he was not resigned; and he kept his eyes 
constantly on France, and was well-informed of the 
state of parties. Neither the army nor the French in 
general could believe that the emperor had yet finished 
the part which he was to play; that the man who had 
filled the earth with his name would die the petty ruler 
of a sea-girt rock. The congress of Vienna, which 
was to regulate the future condition of Europe, thought 
more of the miserable interests of kings and princes, 
than of those of the people whom they governed ; as 
if power and government, which are a divine institu- 
tion, were designed for the benefit of those who govern, 
and not for the benefit of the governed ; and as if humi- 
lity and self-denial were not the duties imposed on 
those in whose hands power is. 

Discontent was general in continental Europe: men 
saw that the reaction threatened the destruction of every- 
thing valuable that had been gained by so many years 
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of misery. It seemed as if the world was going back 
again to 1789. At Rome the pope recalled the Jesuits, 
restored the inquisition, annulled the sales of national 
property, restored the monastic orders, prohibited 
foreign books, oppressed the Jews, and even prevented 
the lighting of the streets. Light of any kind, even the 
light that exposes the misdeeds of the thief and of the 
assassin, was odious to this bigoted government. The 
king of Piedmont, who had got back to his dominions, 
rivalled the pope in the persecution of everything 
liberal. These men, in their hatred of French domi- 
nation, had not sense enough to keep the improve- 
ments which their tyrants had introduced. The old 
kingdom of Italy fell under the leaden rule of Austria, 
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which removed the Italian regiments into Hungary and 
Bohemia, and replaced them by German troops. In 
Spain, Ferdinand was in the hands of the monks: he 
abolished the constitution of the Cortes, and restored 
the inquisition. In Hanover and Hesse, the acts of 
the government,” which no longer existed, were an- 
nuiled. A large part of the population of Europe 
appeared disposed for insurrection. A leader only was 
wanted, and he soon appeared.® 


* On the government of the Restoration, compare Cape- 
figue, ‘ Hist. de la Restauration,’ 1. c. 4; and Thibaudeau 
‘ Empire,’ vii. \ 


CHAPTER LXXXII, 
THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


On the 5th of March, 1815, intelligence reached 
Paris that Napoleon had landed in the south of France 
with an armed force. Some of the advisers of Louis 
viewed, or affected to view, this as a desperate enter- 
prise, which would certainly fail ; but the king rightly 
estimated the danger, and it was resolved to use all 
means for conciliating the good-will of the nation. It 
was the 26th of February when Napoleon sailed from 
Porto Ferrajo, in the island of Elba, on board a vessel 
of six-and-twenty guns, accompanied by three other 
vessels, carrying in all about 1,100 men. Drouot, 
Cambronne, and Bertrand, commanded 400 grenadiers 
of his guard. He landed on the Ist of March in the 
Gulf of Juan; and the white flag, under which he had 
crossed the sea, was teplaced by the tricolor. Napo- 
leon marched to Cannes, where he was well received. 
On the 5th he was at Gap, where some of the autho- 
rities seemed disposed to resist him; but the people 
everywhere were in his favour. At Gap he printed 
his first proclamations to the army and to the French 
people, which were drawn up during the passage from 
Elba, and dated from the Gulf of Juan. They began: 
‘‘ Napoleon, by the grace of God and the Constitutions 
of the Empire, Emperor of the French,” &c.—‘* The 
eagle,” said the first proclamation, ‘‘ with the national 
colours, shall fly from steeple to steeple, even to the 
towers of Notre-Dame.” On the night of the 5th of 
March, the comte d’Artois set out for Lyon, with 
marshal Macdonald and the duc d’Orléans, to take the 
command of the troops there, and to check the advance 
of Napuleon. The duc d’Angouléme was instructed to 
direct the military operations in the south. The king 
published a proclamation for the meeting of the Cham- 
ters, and an ordonnance (6th of March) in which Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was declared to be a traitor and a 
rebel. The royalist journals changed their tone, and 
instead of attacking the Revo'ution and its partizans, 
they attempted to soothe and flatter those whom they 
-had hitherto abused. Addresses to the government 


flowed in from al] quarters, full of protestations of 
affection and devotion to the Bourbons. Soult; the 
minister of war, published an order of the day to the 
army (8th of May), which commenced with these 
words : “ Soldiers, this man, who but the other day 
abdicated in the eyes of*all Europe a usurped power, 
of which he had made so fatal a use, Bonaparte has 
landed on the soil of France, which he ought never to 
have seen again.” 

Grenoble was the first large town that lay in Napo- 
leon’s route, and here there were several hundred men 
prepared to oppose him, the advanced guard of a force 
of 6,000. Napoleon met them with a few grenadiers, 
who had their arms reversed, addressed them, and won 
them over. It is an admitted fact, that neither the 
government apprehended the return of Bonaparte, nor 
had there been any concert between the emperor and 
his partizans in France as to his descent on the French 
coast. He was well acquainted with the state of opinion 
in France, and with the dissatisfaction of the army, 
which was no secret; and with that tact which he 
possessed of appreciating circumstances, and turning 
them to account, and the audacity of his character, he 
resolved on an enterprise, the chances of which were 
greatly in his favour. At Grenoble he was joined by 
colonel Labédoyére, who was in the town, and ready 
to pass over to the emperor, if he should hazard a 
descent. The defection of Labédoyére and his regi- 
ment was a signal for the revolt of the army. Napo- 
leon left Grenoble at the head of 8,000 men, on his 
way to Lyon. In the meanwhile the government 
affected to treat the invasion with contempt,‘ though 
they were really in the greatest alarm: the organs of 
the government lied as to the progress of thé emperor, 
but the truth pefetrated to the remotest parts of 
France: the people were delighted, and the army was 
ready to declare itself as soon as an opportunity offered. 
The comte d’Artois, ‘that model of a French che- 
valier,” as Soult had called him in the order of the 
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day, finding that the troops at Lyon were for the 
emperor, and not for the king, left Lyon suddenly on 
the 10th of March, escorted by a single gendarme, and 
on the evering of the same day Napoleon entered 
Lyon, where he was received with transports of joy ; 
for he nad been a benefactor to this city. In convers- 
ing with the different authorities, he spoke of the faults 
of the Bourbons, and admitted his own: he declared 
that he abjured the love of glory, so natural to the 
French, which had brought both upon himself and on 
France such terrible consequences. ‘* I was deceived 
in thinking that the time was come for making France 
the head of a great empire; I have renounced for ever 
this lofty enterprise: we have enough of glory: we 
need repose.” He declared his intention to be, not to 
grant, like Louis XVIII., a revocable Charter, but to 
give an inviolable Constitution, the work of the people 
and of himself. Napoleon knew that liberal ideas 
had gained ground in France since the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and that he could only hope for the 
support of the people by reconciling authority and 
liberty. At Lyon he issued nine decrees, the tenor 
of which was well adapted to excite the enthusiasm 
of the nation. 

Only sixty-nine members of the Chambers could be 
got together at Paris; but thgy made addresses tu the 
king. That of the Chamber of Deputies declared that 
faults had been committed by the government, but it 
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was not the time to examine them: all must unite 
against the common enemy, in order to render the 
crisis profitable to the security of the throne and public 
liberty. This address, drawn up and presented by the 
president, Lainé, a man devoted to the Beurbons, and 
the organ of a royalist Chamber, was a condemnation 
of the existing government. Two ordonnances were 
published (9th of March), in which the king declared 
that he relied on the patriotic feelings of all the French, 
their inviolable attachment to the throne, and to the 
Constitutional Charter, which for ever fixes their 
destiny. By another ordonnance, the National Guards 
were organized, and volunteers were enrolled; and the 
punishment of death was denounced against deserters 
and encouragers of rebellion. The Constitutional 
party, as it was called, was in favour of the Bourbons ; 
but it required a strict adherence to the Charter, and 
a new ministry. One minister was sacrificed to them, 
Soult, whom the king gave up unwillingly ; and at the 
same time he wrote to the marshal, to express to him 
his satisfaction at his conduct and his esteem. Clarke, 
duke of Feltre, a man whom Napoleon had loaded 
with favours, took the place of Soult. The king pub- 
lished, on the 12th, a proclamation to the agmies, in 
which, in the name of honour, he commanded them to 
be faithful to their colours. It called on them to 


defend public liberty, which was attacked, and the 


i) Constitutional Charter, which there was a design to 
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destroy. The Charter and Liberty were the constant 
theme of the government, which humbled itself before 
the people and the army, while it affected the language 
of command. The duc de Berry received the command 
of the troops at Paris and in the neighbourhood, and 
Macdonald commanded under him. 

The Congress of Vienna, on hearing of the landing 
of Napoleon in France, published a declaration (18th 
March), which was signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the allied powers. Talleyrand was one of those who 
signed on behalf of France. 
poleon’s invasion, the allied powers declared that 
‘* Napoleon Bonaparte had placed himself out of the 
pale of civil and social relations ; and that, as an enemy 
and disturber of the repose of the world, he had given 
himself up to public vengeance.” They further de- 
clared that they were resolved to maintain intact the 
treaty of Paris of the 30th of May, 1814; and that 
if there should arise any real danger from the enter- 
prise of Napoleon, ‘‘ they should be ready to give to 
the king of France and to the French nation, or to any 
other government that should be attacked, as soon as 
the demand should be made, the necessary assistance 
for re-establishing public tranquillity.”* If then the 
French nation should choose Napoleon instead of 
Louis, the allied powers had nothing to do but to 
remain quiet. This manifesto came too late to check 
the progress of Napoleon, but he saw that it was a 
declaration of hostility against him personally ; and on 
his arrival at Paris, he ordered a report upon it by 
louché to be published, in which it was proved, from 
internal evidence, that the pretended declaration of 
Vienna was apocryphal. 

On the 13th of March, the day on which Napoleon 
reached Macon, marshal Ney and his army declared 
for him. In an order of the day, the marshal prince 
of the Moskwa said, ‘‘ Officers and soldiers, the cause 
of the Bourbons is for ever lost.—I have often led 
you to victory: now I will conduct you to this im- 
mortal phalanx which the emperor Napoleon is leading 
to Paris.” When Ney tovk leave of Louis, he kissed 
the hand of the Bourbon, and promised to bring Bona- 
parte to him on the Carrousel in an iron cage. The 
wits of the court asked one another what they should 
do with the wild beast when he was caught; and the 
conclusion was, that the proper place for him was the 
ménagerie of the Jardin-des-Plantes. Louis held a 
royal sitting on the 16th of March, at which the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Peers and Chamber of Deputies 
were present. J.ouis addressed the assembled body ; 
and his speech, according to the ‘ Moniteur,’ made a 
deep impression: the hall resounded with cries of 
‘*Die for the king.” Qn the 18th the Chamber of 
Deputies sat for the last time, and adopted a resolution 
that the “‘ war against Bonaparte should be declared 
a national war, and that all the French should be sum- 
moned to take arms against the common enemy.” But 


* «Hist. Parl,’ xl., 68. ‘Déclaration de Vienne,’ an 
exceedingly ill-written and incoherent document. 
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it was easier to call men to arms than to make them 
come. On the day of the royal sitting, the comte 
d’Artois reviewed the legions of the National Guard ; 
but there was no enthusiasm : it was a lifeless, chilling 
affair. On the 18th the king again addressed the 
army, and appealed to their fidelity: the soldiets re- 
ceived largesses in their barracks, but their disaffection 
was ill-concealed. The journals still said that the 
audacious usurper would never set his foot in Paris. 
Yet Napoleon was at Auxerre on the 17th, and on the 
19th on the road to Fontainebleau. Fouché, who was 
at Paris, was an object of suspicion, and the police 
attempted to arrest him; but Fouché was not a man 
to be caught, and he evaded the police by his coolness 
and dexterity, and kept himself concealed until the 
arrival of Napoleon.* On the 19th, Marmont reviewed 
the household troops of the king; but instead of leading 
them towards Fontainebleau, he took, during the night, 
the road to Beauvais, in order to protect the flight of 
the king, who left the Tuileries at one in the morning, 
without leaving any orders behind him for the pre- 
servation of tranquillity in the capital. The next day 
appeared a proclamation in the ‘ Moniteur,’ announcing 
his departure. On the evening ‘of the 20th, Napoleon 
arrived at the Tuileries with a small escort, and without 
any artillery. When he quitted his carriage, he was 
surrounded by the crowd which was waiting for him, 
and almost carried into the apartments, which were ° 
filled with all who had chosen to enter, and who re- 
ceived him most enthusiastically. 

Napoleon had made a triumphal progress from the 
Gulf of Juan to the Tuileries; but the success of his 
audacious attempt was more due to the dislike of the 
people for the Bourbons, than their attachment to him ; 
his military ambition and his despotic character were 
still dreaded, though he promised to renounce both. 
The nation had been humbled by the occupation of 
Paris by the allies and the forced return of the Bour- 
bons, and there seemed a hope that it might recover 
its independence under a chief of its own choice. Yet 
if the Bourbons had sincerely adopted the new institu- 
tions of France, and allowed the liberty of the press, 
it is possible that Napoleon’s enterprise would have 
been a failure; for the mass of the people preferred 
liberty to the emperor. In a solemn audience, on the 
26th, all the constituted authorities presented addresses 
to Napoleon. The ministers spoke first, and Camba- 
cérés was their organ: he said, ‘‘ Your majesty has 
marked out to your ministers the path which they must 
follow; already, by your proclamations, you have 
announced to the world the principles by which you 
wish henceforward your empire to be governed: no 
foreign war, except to repulse unjust aggression; no 
reaction within France, no arbitrary acts; security for 
person, security for property, free expression of opinion : 
such are the principles which you have acknowledged.” 


* The story is told in a note communicated by Earl Stan- 
hope to Lord Brougham, and printed in ‘ Brougham’s His- 
torical Sketches of Statesmen,’ &c. 
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The emperor replied: ‘‘ The sentiments which you 
express to me are my own: All for the nation, and all 
for France; that is my motto.” The address of the 
Council of State was drawn up by Thibaudeau, and it 
was shown to Napoleon before it was formally pre- 
sented to him. He made no remark upon it, though 
it contained this expreasion: “ the emperor is called 
upon to guarantee afresh by institutions, and he has 
engaged himself to do it by his proclamations to the 
nation and the army, every liberal principle.” He 
was also reminded of his promise to grant a constitu- 
tion, by the Municipal Council of Paris. In the midst 
of the servile homage of men who would attach them- 
selves to any superior power, he heard some wholesome 
truths. Opinions were freely expressed to him, and 
he seemed to listen to everything without taking any 
offence ; but he had not been many days in the Tuile- 
ries before his old habits revived in all their strength : 
he was the same man still, unchanged and unchange- 
able. Those who had most penetration, and even he 
himself, had little confidence in the maintenance of his 
power ; for Napoleon, and the ideas of the French could 
not permanently be in harmony. 

All the imperial family hurried to Paris, to share in 
the good fortune of the emperor; his brothers, his 
mother, and even Lucien, who fixed himself in the 
Palais Royal, in the apartments of the duc d’Orléans. 
The duke, who held a command in the north, only 
quitted Lille on the 24th for Belgium, leaving behind 
him, for marshal Mortier, duke of Treviso, a letter, by 
which he gave up to him the sole command which, 
conjointly with the marshal, he held in the north, and 
recommended him to do “ everything which his excel- 
lent judgment and pure patriotism would suggest to be 
best for France, and most conformable to all the duties 
which he had to fulfil.”* The marshal immediately 
displayed the tricolor flag in all the towns of the north. 
The duke of Orléans thought and said that the cause 
of the Bourbons was for ever ruined. His own time 
was not yet come. 

Louis XVIII. fled to Gand, where he had about 
him a very small number of persons, some of whom 
were devoted servants, a few proscribed by Napoleon, 
and the rest were writers, journalists, and political 
adventurers. There was no emigration, as in 1792. 
If the allies had not put Napoleon to the ban, the 
Bourbons would have left France alone, and have been 
forgotten. The royalist party was unable to maintain 
itself even in the west. Augereau, who commanded 
the fourteenth military division, and had shown great 
ardour in the cause of the Bourbons, now displayed 
the same zeal on behalf of the emperor. The duke of 
Bourbon made an ineffectual attempt to rouse La 


© This letter of the duke of Orléans brought on him the 
reproaches of the royalists. It is expressed in such terms 
that flo one could divine his real meaning. Nothing can be 
inferred from the fact of Napoleon allowing the duchess of 
Orléans, who was permitted to stay at Paris, 400,000 francs 
a year; for he was generous to all his enemies, even to the 
Bourbons, ° 
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Vendée, and left the country; but shortly aftcr the 
people rose again in arms at the call of their old 
leaders, d’Autichamp, Sapineau, and the brothers of 
Larochejaquelin, and the country was not completely 
pacified during the hundred days. The duc d’Angou- 
léme had established a provisional government at 
Toulouse, where he was when he heard of the invasion 
of Napoleon, but he capitulated shortly after, and sailed 
from Cette in a Swedish vessel. The duchess, his 
wife, who was at Bordeaux, made a more vigorous 
stand than her husband, and she only quitted the place 
after having exhausted every effort to rouse the troops 
of the line to defend the city against general Clausel 
and his troops. The south of France was pacified ; 
and on the 9th of April, Napoleon published an am- 
nesty, from which, however, thirteen persons, and 
among them Talleyrand and Marmont, were excepted: 
but these exceptions were loudly disapproved of by the 
warmest friends of the emperor; and general Bertrand 
refused to countersign the decree, which was published 
with the emperor’s signature only.* 

The emperor's ministry was composed of his former 
servants. Davoust had the department of war; Cau- 
laincourt, duke of Vicenza, foreign affairs; Camba- 
cérés, justice; and Carnot, the interior. Napoleon 
also conferred on Carnot the title of comte, as a testi- 
monial of his approbation of the defence of Antwerp ; 
but Carnot, it is said, declined the honour. Fouché 
was made minister of police, though Napoleon disliked 
him; and neither of them had any confidence in the 
other; but Napoleon thought that Fouché in his 
service would be less dangerous than Fouché out of 
service; for, whether in or out, he would be * thrust- 
ing his fect into other people’s shocs.” Fouché acted 
with great moderation towards the royalists, and even 
showed them favour. The emperor was dissatisfied, 
but he could not venture on getting rid of a man whom 
he knew to be his enemy, a man who, when Napoleon 
was at Elba, wrote to him in these terms: ‘ It would 
be more glorious and more consoling for you to live 
like a private person ; and at present the surest asylum, 
and the most suitable for a man like you, is in the 
United States of Ameriea.” The emperor submitted 
to what he could not help. He was not duped by the 
insincerity of many of those who were around him ; 
but he was compelled to wait his time. The royalist 
party was not formidable, as the late events had shown. 
If the emperor could keep on good terms with the 
allies, he could manage France in his own way; and 
if war was necessary, he had the hope of overcoming 
all difficulties by the same means by which he had 
won and sustained an imperial crown, by victories. 

On the 4th of April, Napoleon wrote to the crowned 
heads of Europe, to inform them of his return to Paris, 
and that the policy of France henceforward would be 
‘“‘ the most absolute respect for the independence of 


* The story is told by Fleury de Chaboulon, (‘ Mémoires 
pour servir,’ &c., i., 403), who wrote the decree at the dicta- 
tion of Napoleon. 
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other nations: if such are, as I have a happy confi- 
dence, the personal sentiments of your majesty, the 
general quiet is secured for a long time, and justice 
seated at the confines of the several states will be suffi- 
cient to protect their frontiers.” The minister for 
foreign affairs wrote to the same effect to the ministers 
of foreign powers. But the couriers who carried these 
letters were stopped at Kehl, Mainz, and Turin, their 
despatches seized, and forwarded to Vienna. The 
allied powers were resolved to drive Napoleon out of 
France; and on the 25th of March a treaty was con- 
cluded among them, the eightlrarticle of which declared 
that ‘‘ the present treaty had for its sole object to pro- 
tect France, or any other country attacked by Napo- 
leon, against his enterprises, and those of his adhe- 
rents.’ J.ouis XVIII. was invited to adhere to the 
treaty, and he accepted the invitation. The English 
government, in ratifying the treaty of the 25th of 
March, declared that it bound the contracting parties 
to a common effort against the power of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, but it must not be understood as obliging his 
Britannic majesty to continue the war with the view 
of imposing any particular government on France. 
But the overthrow of Napoleon was only the means 
of restoting the Bourbons. Louis XVIII., at Gand, 
was still acting as king of France, was acknowledged 
as such by the allied powers, and by his ministers par- 
ticipated in the acts of the congress of Vienna. 

It was not enough for the force of Europe to be 
leagued against Napoleon: diplomatic cunning was 
also at work. Metternich entered into a secret corre- 
spondence with Fouché; for it was not supposed that 
a man who had reproached Metternich for not shutting 
up Napoleon in a prison, could have accepted office 
under him with any other view than to betray him, 
and to serve the Bourbons. A letter from Metternich 
to Fouché, sent by his agent, and received about the 
end of April, informed Fouché that the first condition 
of any project of negotiation was the exclusion of Na- 
poleon ; and if that was agreed on, Fouché might send 
an agent to Bale to communicate: with one Werner. 
The emperor was informed of this correspondence, 
arrested the agent whom Fouché intended to send, and 
sent an agent of his own, Fleury de Chaboulon, to 
play the part of Fouché’s agent. The history of this 
plot and counter-plot is tedious and confused, but it 
is of some importance, as showing Fouché’s treachery, 
and that Napoleon still had hopes of reconciling him- 
self with Austria, and that his father-in-law would at 
Jeast not surrender the intercsts of his own daughter 
and grandson.” In the mean time the emperor was 
preparing for war, reviewing his troops, and summoning 
his old soldiers to rejoin their corps, and organizing 


* The story is told by Fleury de Chahoulon in his ‘ Mé- 
moires,’ &¢., vol. ii., 1, &c. If his report of the conversation 
with Werner is faithful, and if Werner may be trusted, the 
alles insisted less on restoring the crown of France to Louis 
than on taking it from Napoleon, whese existence on the 
throne was incompatible with the repose and security of 
Europe. 
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the grenadiers and chasseurs of the National Guard. 
But the decrees which he made in dictatorial fashion, 
without the form of a law, damaged him in public 
opinion ; and people began to think that he had come 
back from Elba as great a despot as he was before. 
It was observed that he said nothing more about the 
constitution which he had promised, and there was fear 
that he would forget his engagements. Though the 
censorship had been abolished by a decree of the 25th 
of March, the press was not secured, and it was at the 
mercy of the police. At last there appeared in the 
‘Moniteur’ of the 23rd of April, the “ Additional act 
to the Constitution of the Empire,” the preamble of 
which declared that “the following articles, forming 
a supplementary act to the Constitutions of the Empire 
should be submitted to the free and solemn acceptation 
of the citizens in the whole extent of France.” The 
object of this additional act was declared to be “‘ to 
combine the highest degree of political liberty and of 
individual security with the strength and the central- 
ization necessary to make foreign nations respect the 
independence of the French people and the dignity of 
our crown.” * This “ acte additionnel” caused general 
dissatisfaction : one of the articles created an hereditary 
chamber of peers. The formality of submitting the 
acceptation of such a constitution to the people was 
a manifest illusion; yet the ‘Moniteur’ of the 24th 
of April contained a decree for the convocation of the 
Champ-de-Mai, on the 26th of the following month. 
The Assembly was to consist of the members of all the 
electoral colleges of departments and arrondissements 
in the empire, and of the deputations chosen by all the 
forces, naval and military. Nothing had been said 
about the convocation of the Chambers in the “‘ A’cte 
additionnel ;" but Fouché was in favour of it, and 
Régnaud de St. Jean-d’Angely, at Fouché’s instigation, 
proposed it to the emperor, who had the greatest repug- 
nance to it, and only consented upon Régnaud’s 
declaring that he and ather counsellors of state would 
resign. Accordingly, on the 30th of April appeared 
a decree, which oonvoked the ¢legtozal ‘calleges for 
the election of deputies to the Chamber af Representa- 
tives, and declared that the deputies elected should 
assist at the assembly of the Champ-de-Mai. The 
elections caused the Champ-de-Mai to’ be-deferred to 
the Ist of June, and the emperor:employed the interval 
in preparing for war, and in forwarding the fortifica- 
tions of Lyon and Paris. On the 12th’ of. May ap- 
peared in the ‘Moniteur’ a proclamation from the 
inhabitants, the workmen of the faubourgs St, Antoine 
and St. Marceau, to their fellow citizens and gomrades. 
This was in a different style, as we might expect, from 
the proclamations which usually appeared in the 


* The ‘‘Acte additionnei,” &c., is printed in the ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ x!., 129, &c. Benjamin Constant is said to have been 
one of those who had most share in drawing up this “ Acte.”’ 
He had been the enemy of the first consul and of the em- 
peror; but an interview with Napoleon, after his return from 
on seduced him, and he became a member of the Conseil 
d’ Etat. © 
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THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


* Moniteur :’—* Last year, if treason had not paralysed 
all the measures of defence, if it had not refused us 
arms, the enemy would not have penetrated into our 
faubourgs : whatever may happen, he shall not pene- 
trate there again.” The proclamation consisted of 
four articles, which declared that all the inhabitants 
of these two faubourgs, who were able to bear arms, 
devoted themselves to the defence of the capital: they 
promised to the emperor unlimited obedience and 
unshaken fidelity. On Sunday, the 14th of May, from 
12,000 to 15,000 of these men, in their working-dress, 
and without arms, were admitted into the court of the 
Tuileries, and ranged in military order. The emperor 
on horseback rode along the line, listened to an address 
of their orator, and made his reply. He even passed 


among the ranks of this formidable body, whom he. 


addressed by the title of “soldiers,” though it was 
a kind of soldiery that he disliked. He knew the 
power of the faubourgs, but it was an arm that he 
would not use. If he were to let loose the people, he 
said, the priests and royalist nobles would be devoured 
in the twinkling of an eye: and if he put the bonnet 
rouge on his head, the allies would all be ruined. It 
was necessary, however, to do something for the men 
who so energetically offered him their help, and the 
emperor ordered the formation of twenty-four batta- 
lions of federate tirailleurs of*the National Guard, who 
were to be equipped at the expense of the city, and 
officered from the troops of the line. The people 
about the court did not like this new force, which 
reminded them of the 10th of August, and of the 
armed Jacobins, 

The 1st of June came, the day of the assembly of 
the Champ-de-Mai. The throne of the emperor was 
raised in the Champ-de-Mars, in front of the military 
school, and in the centre of a vast semicircular inclo- 
sure, two-thirds of which formed, on the right and left, 
spacious amphitheatres, in which 15,000 persons were 
seated. The other third, in front of the throne, was 
open. In the middle rose an altar, and beyond that 
rose another elevated throne, which commanded all the 
Champ-de-Mgrs, Twenty thousand men of the line 
and the National Guard of Paris were drawn up in the 
centre of the Champ-de-Mars, and the rising ground 
which surrounded it was covered with the population 
of Paris. The emperor ascended the throne amidst 
the shouts of the spectators, and mass was said by the 
archbishop of Tours. One of the members of the 
deputation of electors approached the throne, and read 
to the emperor an address. The prince arch-chancellor 
proclaimed the result of the voting upon the “‘ Acte 
additionnel.” The number of votes in favour of ac- 
cepting it, including those of the army and navy, was 
1,582,457; and the number against it was 4,802. The 
voting had been perfectly free; but though the majo- 
rity who voted for the “ Acte” greatly exceeded the 
minority, it was only a small part of al] who might 
have voted, six millions and upwards. The chief herald 
announced the acceptation of the ‘ Acte,” and the 
emperor signed it. Seated on his throne,.and(covered, 
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he addressed the electors and the deputies of the army 
and the navy. His address was manly, vigorous, and 
stirring: “ Kmperor, consul, and soldier, I hold every- 
thing from the people: in prosperity, in adversity, on 
the field of battle, at the council, on the throne, in 
exile, France has been the sole and constant object 
of my thoughts and of my actions.” * Napoleon took 
on the Evangelists an oath to observe, and to cause to 
be observed, the constitutions of the empire; and he 
gave eagles to the National Guard of Paris, and to the 
Imperial Guard, and received their oaths. Surrounded 
by his eagles, the emperor then took his seat on the 
elevated throne in the centre of the Champ-de-Mars, 
and addressed the soldiers of the National Guard of 
Paris, and the Imperial Guard. The troops, to the 
number of 50,000 men, defiled before the imperial 
throne, to the shout of “ Vive l’Empereur!” As im- 
posing, in all externals, as the Federation of 1790, the 
Champ-de-Mai fell short of it in the spirit that ani- 
mated it. One was a national festival: the other a 
splendid pageant. The emperor on his lofty throne, 
with his three prince brothers by his side, towered 
over the people as their master. His unconquerable 
love of power, and the show of power, made him prefer 
the routine of imperial etiquette to what wuld have 
better become him in these circumstances—to appear 
as the first citizen of France, as the victorious general, 
who, with the aid of a gallant nation, would repel the 
threatened invasion, and beat back the million of men 
whom the allies boasted that they could bring against 
France. The manceuvres of the royalists in Bretagne 
had suggested the notion of a patriotic federation; and 
as early as the 24th of April a pact was concluded at 
Rennes, for the propagation of liberal opinions, the 
maintenance of internal tranquillity, and the constitu- 
tions of the empire. Dijon, Lyon, Angers, Strassburg, 
and other large towns, followed the example; but 
Napoleon was alarmed, and in the imperial saloons 
it was said that this was the Revolution of 1793, it 
was the re-appearance of Terror. But what else than 
the Revolution of '93 could have saved France from 
the invasion of Europe; what else than the rising of 
a whole nation in arms could defend it against the 
formidable coalition? The movement was chilled, and 
not encouraged. All that resulted from it was a few 
more battalions for the army, and the twenty-four 
battalions of the faubourgs, already mentioned. 

The Chambers were convoked for the 8rd of June. 
The list of peers, whom the emperor had to name pur- 
suant to the Constitution, was not formed until the 
evening of the 2nd of June in a private council, and 
they were summoned forthwith, on the night of the 
2nd, or the morning of the 8rd; so that when they 


© ¢ Hist. Parl.,’ xl., 145. The beginning of the emperor’s 
address was well enough, but he proceeded to compare him- 
self to Codrus, alluded to as “the king of Athens.” This 
bastard classicism infected all the revolutionary period. He 
did not speak of “his” people, but of “the” people. Once 
he used the phrase “ my capital.” It must have cost him 
an effort to get rid of an old habit. 
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met, thelr names were unknown to one another, and to 
the public. The new peers first became acquainted 
with each other in the palace of the Luxembourg, the 
place of their sittings. The peers were 118, about 
half military, and the other half consisting of the em- 
peror’s four brothers, cardinal Fesch, prince Eugéne, 
ministers, former senators, some of whom had been 
peers of Louis XVIII., and four archbishops. Among 
them were five conventionals who had voted for the 
death of Louis XVI.; Carnot, Fouché, Siéyes, Quin- 
ette, and Thibaudeau. The Chamber of Deputies 
chose Lanjuinais for their president, to the great dis- 
satisfaction of Napoleon, who at first talked of refusing 
his approbation; but he thought it more prudent to 
dissemble, and to gain Lanjuinais by his seducing 
manners. The four vice-presidents were Lafayette, 
Flauzergues, Dupont de |’Eure, and general Grenier, 
the two first of whom were hostile to the en)peror, 
By choosing these men, the Chamber of Deputies 
showed their hostility to the government, which was 
suon manifested in other ways. The session was 
opened on the 7th of June by Napoleon, with full 
imperial pomp, accompanied by his brothers Joseph 
and Lucien, his uncle cardinal Fesch, the grand dig- 
nitaries, and great officers of the crown. His mother 
and queen Hortense were also present. The emperor's 
address was in a different style from those that he had 
pronounced in the days of his greatest prosperity. He 
suid, ‘‘ For three months, circumstances and the confi- 
dence of the people have invested me with unlimited 
power; to day is accomplished the most earnest desire 
of my heart: I now commence the constitutional mon- 
archy.” But his speech was not equal to the crisis: 
he said that a formidable coalition of kings was aiming 
at the independence of France, that their armies were 
approaching the French frontiers—‘ the army and | 
will do our duty.” Against the coalition of kings, the 
only sufficient force was the union of a whole nation, 
all France in arms; but the emperor trusted to himself 
and his army. The addresses of the Chambers, in 
reply to the imperial speech, were not in the former 
language of adulation: the Chambers spoke as mem- 
bers of the State: the reign of the Constitutional mon- 
archy had begun. Though the Chamber of Peers owed 
its existence to Napoleon, it displayed the same temper 
as the Chamber of Deputies, and followed its example. 

France had still large military resources, and the 
greatest activity was shown in preparing for the con- 
test. But it would have required a few months longer 
to put all the force on an effective footing. On the 
1st of June 180,000 men were under arms: in the 
month of September the number might have been 
700,000 or 800,000. There were two plans of the 
campaign to choose between, either to allow the enemy 
to invade France, and to wait for him at Paris or at 
Lyon; or to anticipate the allies, by marching against 
them. There was risk both ways; but it was more 
suitable to the emperor's temper to attack than to be 


+ * A list of the pcers is printed in ‘ Hist. Parl.’ al., 153, 
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attacked; and he resolved to enter Belgium. The 
coalition was ready to meet him, but their full force 
could not be in line before July. Soult, again in the 
service of Napoleon, notwithstanding his order of the 
day and the monument of Quiberon, had been ap- 
pointed major-general; and he left Paris to inspect the 
strong places and the army. On the 2nd of June he 
published an order of the day to the army of Napoleon, 
as he had done a short time before to the army of 
Louis. His appeal to the soldiers, in defence of their 
country, was eloquent and heart-stirring; and when 
he said “‘ that all the efforts of an impious league shall 
never be able to separate the interests of a great people 
from the hero whom the most brilliant triumphs have 
made the admiration of the world,” perhaps he meant 
what he said; but the contrast with the former order 
of the day covers Soult’s name with infamy. All the 
imperial forces were now advancing to the northern 
frontier; and it was time for the emperor to depart, 
leaving behind him two Chambers which he could not 
manage. On the 11th he appointed a government of 
fourteen members to act in his absence, but with very 
little authority : on all matters of any importance they 
had to refer to the emperor. The members were, his 
brothers Joseph and Lucien, the eight ministers who 
had a portfolio, and the four ministers of state, Reg- 
naud, Defermont, Boulay, and Merlin. He dined with 
his family, and set out for the army that night. He 
passed through Soissons and Laon, and was at Avesnes 
on the 13th. His head-quarters were at Beaumont on 
the 14th of June; and in his proclamation of that date 
he reminded his soldiers that it was the anniversary 
of Marengo and Friedland. On the 15th the army 
was at Charleroi, and the campaign was commenced. 
News of a victory soon reached Paris. On the 16th 
the defeat of Blicher and 80,000 Prussians at Ligny 
was announced. On the same day, at Quatre-bras, 
the junction of four great roads, one of which leads 
direct to Brussels, Ney attacked the allied forces, who 
maintained possession of the field, after sustaining con- 
siderable loss. In this battle the duke of Brunswick 
fell. On the 20th there was a report at Paris that the 
emperor had lost a battle: but it was a confused 
rumour, the origin of which was unknown. In the 
course of the day the rumour was confirmed: the 
French army was beaten on the 18th of June at 
Waterloo, a position about midway between Quatre 
bras and Brussels. At feur' o'clock on the morning 
of the 21st of June, Napoleon arrived at Paris, now 
for the third time without an army, and got down at 
the Elysée. A supplement to the ‘Moniteur’ of the 
day eontained ‘ News of the army—-the battle of Ligny- 
sous-Fleurus, and the battle of Mont-Saint-Jean.’ 
Mont-Saint-Jean is a village on the right of the road 
from Quatre~bras to Brussels, and between Waterloo 
and Hougoumont.s The duke of Wellington made 
a stand at Waterloo, with about 68,0Q0 men, of whom 
about 24,000 were British: the rest were Hanoverians, 
Belgians, Dutch, and Brunswick troops. Nupoleon 
had about 72,000 men. The contest lasted till the 
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evening of the 18th, when Bulow’s Prussian corps 
arrived to take part in the battle. The vigorous attacks 
of the French were repulsed by the allies; and the 
appearance of Bliicher with fresh troops on the field 
turned @ repulse into a complete defeat, In the words 
of the ‘Moniteur,’ “a panic spread all at once over 
the whole battle-field—in an instant the army was 
nothing but a confused mass—the parks of reserve, the 
baggage which had not crossed the Sambre, and every- 
thing that was on ain field of battle, remained in the 
power of the enemy.” When the French army crossed 
the Sambre on the 15th, it consisted of about 115,000 
men. It lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, about 
87,000. The loss on the side of the English and their 
allies is stated at about 12,000 killed and wounded.* 
The Chamber of Representatives met at noon on the 
21st of June; and Lafayette, who was acting, it is 
said, in concert with Fouché, submitted to the Chamber 
several resolutions, which were carried: that the inde- 
pendence of the nation was threatened; that the 
Chamber declared its sittings permanent; that every 
attempt to dissolve it was high treason; and that the 
mifiisters of war, of the interior, of police, and of 
foreign affairs, be invited to come immediately to the 
Chamber, The emperor saw that his authority was 
gone: he was prepared to abdicate. But he first sent 
Regnaud to the deputies, ard Carnot to the peers, to 
try their temper. Regnaud stated to the deputies 
briefly the catastrophe of .Waterloo: ‘* The English 
army had been beaten all the day, and obliged to 
surrender the field: the battle was gained, when, at 
night, some ill-disposed persons spread the alarm, and 
occasioned a disorder, which the presence of his ma- 
jesty could not remedy during the night: the conse- 
quence was disasters which could not be prevented : 
the army was rallying under the walls of Avesnes and 
Philippeville; and his majesty had come to Paris to 
confer with his ministers on the means of re-establish- 
ing the matériel of the army.” This glozing lie was 
not adapted to mend matters. The Chamber appointed 
a commission of five to make the proper dispositions 
for the National Guard, to whose protection the palace 
of the representatives was entrusted. This was in 
effect to dethrone Bonaparte. A new power had risen 
up under his constitutional monarchy. Napoleon per- 
mitted his ministers to obey the order of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but he sent his brother Lucien with them. 
They appeared at six in the evening, and asked for 
& secret committee, which was granted. Lucien pro- 
posed that the Chambers should name a commission to 
concert with the ministers the means of defence, and 
of negotiating for peace. Henri Lacoste said, ‘‘ The 
veil is rent : our misfortunes are known.—It is Napoleon 
alone against whom Europe has declared war.—I see 


* The history of this brief campaign, in which the French 
and English authorities do not always agree, is foreign to 
our purpose; and all that concerns the details of the great 
battle of Waterloo. The result is all that concerns us. It 
destroyed the power of Bonaparte, and restored the Bour- 
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only one man between peace and us: let him speak, and 
the country will be saved.” Lucien still maintained 
the cause of Napoleon : he conjured them to rally round 
the chief whom “the nation had just replaced with 
such solemnity at its head.” Lafayette replied: ‘‘ You 
accuse us of failing in our duty to honour and to 
Napoleon: have you forgotten what we have done for 
him? have you forgotten that the bones of our chil- 
dren, of our brothers, everywhere attest our fidelity, on 
the sands of Africa, on the banks of the Guadalquivir 
and of the Tagus, on the borders of the Vistula, and 
on the frozen deserts of Muscovy? During the last 
ten years, three millions of Frenchmen have perished 
for a man who would still struggle against all Europe : 
we have done enough for him: now our duty is to 
save our country.” ® At eight in the evening the 
sitting of the Chamber was again made public, and 
the Chamber determined that a committee of five of its 
members should meet a committee of five members 
of the Peers and the ministers, to determine on such 
measures as the public safety required. The com- 
mittee of the Deputics was composed of Lanjuinais, the 
president, and the four vice-presidents. The Peers, 
who assented to everything that the Deputies did, 
appointed their commission of five, which sconsisted 
of Cambacéres, the president, Boissy d’Anglas, Thi- 
baudeau, and generals Drouot, Andréossy, and Dejean. 

When Lucien returned to the Elysée, he did not 
conceal the fact, that Napoleon must abdicate, or 
dissolve the Chambers. Napoleon did not dare to 
dissolve the Chambers, and he did nothing. The 
committees and the ministers met in the Tuileries at 
eleven in the evening, in the room of the Conseil 
d’Etat, in the deserted palace, the scene of so many 
vicissitudes. There were two parties: that of the 
Chambers, and that of Napoleon. Lafayette, after 
some discussion, proposed that they should go to 
Napoleon, and represent to him that his abdication was 
necessary for the interests of the country. But the 
partizans of the emperor “opposed this; and nothing 
further was done than to adopt their proposed measures 
of defence, and their suggestion to open negotiations 
in the name of the nation through plenipotentiaries 
appointed by Napoleon. But this did not satisfy the 
Chamber of Representatives; and Napoleon, during 
the 22nd, was urged by Régnaud and others to abdi- 
cate. He resisted for some time: ‘‘ The Chamber,” 
he said, “is composed of nothing but Jacobins and 
ambitious men: I ought to have driven them away.” 
The complaint of the deputies being lovers of power 
was a strange one from a man who had drank of it to 
intoxication. At last he yielded, and told Fouché, 
who was present, to write “to those messieurs to be 
quiet, and they should be satisfied.” He then dic- 
tated his abdication, which his brother Lucien wrote, 
It was an abdication in favour of his son Napoleon II., 
emperor of the French; and the Chambers were ree 


* An account of the secret committee is given by Lallo- 
mcnt. 
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quested without delay to organize the regency by a 
law. It was dated from the palace of the Elysée, the 
22nd of June, 1815. The ministers carried the act 
of abdication to the Chambers: and a deputation was 
sent from each of them, to thank Napoleon for the 
noble sacrifice which he had made to the independence 
and the happiness of the French nation, The two 
deputations went to the Elysée, where solitude and 
silence reigned. A few devoted friends remained 
around the fallen emperor: the rest left him when his 
power was gone. The interview between the depu- 
ties and the emperor was formal and dry. The orator 
of the deputation from the peers was Lacépéde, a man 
who, in the days of the emperor’s prosperity, had 
seasoned his addresses with the most fulsome flattery. 
Napoleon reminded this deputation that he had only 
abdicated in favour of his son, and that if the Chambers 
did not proclaim him, his own abdication would be 
null.* All parties were agreed in depriving Napoleon 
of his power, but they were not agreed on what they 
should do next. The royalists alone, and their foreign 
allies, had a plan ready, and that was for the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. The Chambers were embar- 
rassed at finding that power was now in their hands, 
which théy were not accustomed to possess. Finally 
it was arranged that, instead of a council of regency, 
the government should be put in the hands of a com- 
mission of five members taken from the two Cham- 
bers. This was Fouché’s scheme. Not a word was 
said of Napoleon II., who was thus indirectly put 
aside. The Bonapartists insisted on the proclamation 
of the new emperor, but it was the general opinion 
that if he had been proclaimed, the father would have 
put himself at the head of the army, to maintain the 
rights of his son, and all hope of negotiation with the 
allies would have been terminated. 

It is said that a majority in both Chambers was in 
favour of appointing, as members of the commission 
of government, men who could not come to terms with 
the Bourbons; and this appears to be shown by the 
choice which was made. The commissioners were, 
Fouché, Carnot, and Quinette, all of whom had voted 
for the death of Louis XVI.; Caulaincourt, duke of 
Vicenza, who was implicated in the affair of the duc 
d’Enghien ; and general Grénier, a man of good cha- 
racter and a patriot. It was supposed that these men 
would suffer anything rather than come to terms with 
the Bourbons. Fouché had two votes for the presi- 
dency of the commission, and by adding his own vote 
he got it. A proclamation announced the formation 
of the commission of government, and that Napoleon 
II. was proclaimed. ‘This was the first and the last 
time that the commission of government spoke of him. 
Their acts were entitled, ‘In the name of the French 
people.” Napoleon, seeing that he had no longer any 
influence, that he must abandon the interests of his 
son to chance, and that his presence was not agreeable 
to the commission, left Paris for Malmaison on the 
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25th, after burning all the letters and addresses which 
he had received since the 20th of March. 

The Chambers still displayed some energy, and 
seemed prepared to defend France, against the allies, 
or at least to make such a display of force as would 
secure honourable terms. They declared the war 
national, and summoned the French to the defence of 
their country; they gave the commission of govern- 
ment power to make requisitions of supplies for the 
provisioning of the army, to arrest or place under sur- 
veillance persons who were charged with causing dis~ 
turbance, or maintaining correspondence with the 
enemy; and finally, they placed at the dispbsal of the 
commission all the resources of the treasury. They 
gave to the commission a power which they had feared 
to give to Napoleon; but they gave power to men 
who did not know how, or could not agree how, to use 
it. The command of the National Guard of Paris was 
vacant by the abdication of Napoleon, who had assumed 
it for himself. Fouché contrived to exclude Lafayette 
from the commission of government, by saying that he 
ought to have the command of the National Guard. 
He then suggested that Lafayette would be more wse- 
fully employed in negotiation ; and the command was 
given to Masséna, who had lost his former vigour. 
In the order of the day (the 24th) published by Mas- 
s€na, in which he announted his appointment, he said, 
‘* The institution of the National Guards has for its 
object the maintenance of internal order and the secu~- 
rity of persons and property.” The enemy was ap- 
prosehing Paris, and yet not a word was said about it 
in the proclamation. Fouché now directed everything ; 
and his scheme was to paralyse all the functions of 
government, for some end of his own. One cannot 
impute to him any other motive than his own supposed 
self-interest. The commission ordered the raising of 
the remainder of the conscription of 1815, and some 
other measures; but there were no efficient means 
adopted for defence. 

The commission of government named Lafayette, 
Sebastiani, and three others, as plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate with the allies: Benjamin Constant was their 
secretary. Their instructions contained two essential 
points, on which they were to insist, the national inde- 
pendence and the integrity of the territory, which the 
allies had in fact, by their declarations, promised to 
respect. The direct object of the negotiation was to 
obtain an armistice. Everything was clearly expressed 
in the instructions, but it might have been foreseen 
that a nation, which was unable to resist, could not 
treat on equal terms. The commission sent general 
Becker (25th) to command the emperor's guard at 
Malmaison, the modest retreat in which Napoleon, as 
first consul, enjoyed a happiness that was unknown to 
him on the imperial throne, and commanded 4 respect 
which was no longer his due, when surrounded by the 
pomp and tinsel of a crown. Napoleon received Becker 
well, though the general was really his keeper; for the 
instructions of the minister of war to Becker, expressed 
in the usual. language of form, had no other meaning. 
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On hearing what his orders were, he said, “I am glad 
that it is you; if the choice had been allowed me, 
I should have named you in preference; I have known 
you for some time.” He said, if the government 
would give him the two frigates, which he had asked 
for, he would set out immediately for Rochefort. On 
the 26th orders were given to the minister of marine to 
make ready two ftigates at Rochefort, to convey Napo- 
leon to the United States of North America; but the 
frigates were not to leave Rochefort until the English 
government had granted passports and a safe conduct. 
A courier was sent to inform the plenipotentiaries 
of the measures adopted with respect to the emperor. 
Fouché in the mean time was managing matters his 
own way, without communicating with the commission 
of government, The reports of Soult and Grouchy on 
the condition of the army since the defeat of Waterloo, 
were unfavourable, Soult refused the command in 
chief, and Grouchy took it. The enemy was advanc- 
ing from the northern frontier, and there was nothing 
to stop him. At last Davoust, acting in concert with 
Fouché, declared before some members of the Cham- 
bers, who had been invited to meet the commission of 
government, that it was necessary to receive the Bour- 
bons, and that they ought to send to the king to pro- 
pose terms. A ‘letter from the plenipotentiaries how- 
ever arrived, and stated that Bliicher had said that 
France should not be put under any constraint as to 
the choice of her government; and this gave the com- 
mission hopes that they need not be in such a hurry to 
take back the Bourbons. The vacillation of the com- 
mission, the want of vigour in the Chambers, and the 
treachery of Fouché and others, brought matters to 
such a state, that there was only one solution,—the 
return of the Bourbons. Napoleon was not yet out 
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of the way. The two frigates were placed at his dis- 
posal, and he resolved to quit Malmaison on the 
morning of the 29th of June; but he delayed his 
departure for a few hours, to send general Becker to 
make a last proposition to the provisional government, 
which waa, that they would allow him to put himeelf 
at the head of the army, simply as a general ; and after 
repulsing the enemy, he promised to retire to the 
United States. The commission, who thought Napo- 
leon was already on the road to Rochefort, were 
alarmed at the appearance of Becker. They promptly 
rejected his proposal ; and Fouché said, “ Is it possible 
that he is ridiculing us? we do not trust him ; all hope 
of negotiation would be lost: let him set out directly.” 
Napoleon had once dismissed Fouché. It was now the 
minister’s turn to dismiss his former master. On the 
evening of the 29th, Napoleon took leave of queen 
Hortense and a few faithful friends who had remained 
with him, got into a carriage, and quitted Malmaison. 
He had hardly left the place when a body of Prussians 
broke in, expecting to find the emperor there, They 
avenged themselves for their disappointment by de- 
stroying the objects of art which adorned the place, 
and left behind them evidence of their brutal fury in 
their ravages and devastation. The instructiqns of the 
ministers to the commanders of the two frigates were, 
to pay all proper respect to him who was lately their 
emperor, and to set sail within twenty-four hours after 
he was on boari, if the wind permitted, and the enemy's 
cruisers were not in the way. But after the delay 
caused by the commission, and the notice of their 
intentions given to the English, by asking for a safe 
conduct, there could be no doubt that the emperor's 
passage would be obstructed. 
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On the 29th of June the French army, to the 
number of 70,000 men, was assembled under the walls 
of Paris. The Prussian army was also near Paris, to 
the amount of 60,000 men, and about thirty miles in 
advance of the English army, whose advanced posts 
had not got beyond Senlis. Some deputies of the 
Chamber of Representatives went to Davoust’s head- 
quarters to visit the army, and found it in good con- 
dition, Davoust admitted that the spirit of the army 
had much improved within the last few days, and that 
they were in a condition to obtain the most honourable 
terms. But some of the marshals were of a different 
opinion. Soult said that it was impossible to make 
a defence ; that the enemy would enter Paris, and drive 
the French troops before them, if resistance was at- 
tempted; and that it was necessary to prevent this 
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misfortune by some prompt measure. Soult, it is sup- 
posed, was already gained over to the Bourbons when 
he gave up the command of the army. Grouchy, 
Mortier, and Ney, were of the same opinion as Soult ; 
but marshal Lefebvre, and generals Gazan, Delaborde, 
and Dejean, an old man, said that they could and 
ought to defend themselves. On the Ist of July the 
Chamber of Representatives published an address to 
the French people, in which they reminded them that 
the allies had only armed themselves against Napoleon, 
and that they had declared their intention to allow the 
French to choose their own government." Napoleon 
is no longer the head of the State—his son is called to 
the empire by the constitutions of the State: the allied 
sovereigns know it: the war then ought to be finished, 
if the promises of the kings are not vain.”—*‘ The 
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Chambers consider that it belongs to their duty and 
their dignity to declare that they can never acknow- 
ledge as legitimate head of the State, one who, on 
ascending the throne, should refuse to acknowledge the 
rights of the nation, and to consecrate them by a solemn 
act: this constitutional charter is drawn up, and if the 
force of arms should succeed in imposing on us for 
a time a master, if the destinies of a great nation should 
be again delivered up to the caprice and the pleasure 
of a small number of privileged persons, then, yielding 
to force, the national representatives will protest in 
the face of the whole world in behalf of the rights 
of the oppressed French nation.” A draft of a consti- 
tution had been already presented by the central com- 
mission of the Chamber of Representatives.* At the 
sitting in which the address to the French people was 
agreed on, a letter was read from the generals of the 
army to the representatives of the people: ‘‘ We are in 
presence of our enemies: we swear between your hands 
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préfet Bondy, were sent there by Davoust with full 
powers. Paris was perfectly tranquil: everybody krew: 
what was preparing, and that when the time canie, the’ 
city would be surrendered. 

Louis XVIII. was already in France. On the 25th 
of June he dated a proclamation from Cateau-Cam- 
Lresis, and another from Cambray on the 28th. * I 
promise,” he said, “‘I who have never promised in 
vain, all Europe knows it, to pardon, with respect to 
the French who have been misled, everything that has 
happened since the day when I quittéd Lille in the 
midst of tears, up to the day on which I have again 
entered Cambray in the midst of acclamations: but 
the blood of my subjects has flowed, in consequence 
of a treason, of which the annals of the world present 
no example: this treason has called the stranger into 
the heart of France: every day reveals to me some 
new calamity: I must then, in behalf of the dignity 
of my throne, the interest of my people, and the repose 


and in the face of the world, to defend to the last] of Europe, except from the pardon the instigators and 


breath the cause of our independence and the national 
honour: they would impose upon us the Bourbons ; 
and these princes are rejected by an immense majority 
of the French nation.”+ This letter was signed even 
by Davoynst, because he did not dare to refuse. He 
had already proposed to receive the Bourbons. The 
army and the generals of division seemed to be in 
earnest, and ready to make a defence ; but the marshals 
were ready to surrender; they only wanted to save 
themselves. On the 2nd of July the French and the 
Prussians were fighting on the south side of Paris ; 
and in the evening Davoust, by order of the commis- 
sion, wrote to the Prussian general who commanded 
the advance-guard, to ask for an armistice. The 
answer of Ziethen was, that he dared not communicate 
to his highness, prince marshal Bliicher, such a request, 
but that if the deputies of the government were ready 
to surrender Paris, and the army also was willing 
to surrender, he would accept a suspension of arms. 
Both Fouché and Davoust were afraid of the brutal 
Prussian, and they sent general Tromelin to Bliicher, 
and Macirone to the duke of Wellington, Fouché 
sent a note in these terms: ‘‘ The army is dissatisfied, 
because it is unhappy: remove its apprehensions, and 
it will become faithful and devoted: the Chambers are 
intractable for the same reason: remove the apprehen- 
sions of everybody, and everybody will be for you.— 
Do not enter Paris for three days; in this interval all 
will be agreed: the Chambers will be gained; they 
will think that they are independent, and will sanction 
everything: it is not force which should be employed 
against them, but persuasion.” On the Srd of July 
the negotiations with the enemy again commenced at 
St. Cloud; and Bignon, general Guilleminot, and the 


the authors of this horrible plot: they shall be marked 
out for the vengeance of the laws by the two Chambers, 
which I intend to call together immediately.” He 
concluded this proclamation, which was counter-signed 
by ‘‘ the minister-secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
Talleyrand,” by telling the French that he was return- 
ing, in order to devote the rest of his days to their 
defence and consolation. 

On the 8rd of July the capitulation was signed. It 
was at first entitled a capitulation, but Fouché suc- 
ceeded in getting the name of capitulation exchanged 
for that of convention. The convention provided for 
a suspension of arms, and that the French army should 
immediately retire behind the Loire: persons and 
property were to be respected.* Thus Paris was twice 
surrendered in two successive years. In 1814, a few 
thousand men made resistance to a force five times 
their ‘number. In 1815, Davoust, with 80,000 men, 
did not venture or did not choose to try his strength 
against a Prussian and English force, not greatly supe- 
tior in numbers. t 

On the 4th of July the commission communicated 
the convention to the Chambers. Garat, after observe 
ing that this convention was the best thing that could 
be obtained ynder the circumstances, proposed a 
declaration of principles, which was adopted. The 
first article was stamped with the character of the revo- 
lutionary declarations: “ All powers emanate from the 
people: the sovereignty of the people is composed of 


* The twelfth article of the Convention was: “ shall in 
like manner be respected persons and private property: the 
inhabitants, and in general all individuals who are in the 
capital, shall continue to enjoy their rights and liberties 
without being liable to be disturbed or subject to gny inquiry 
relative to the functions which they possess or may have 


* Projet d’Acte Constitutionnel présenté par la commis-| possessed, ‘their cdaduct and their political opinions.” 
sion centrale de la Chambre des Représentans, ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ |'* Hist. Parl,’ x!., 363. The Convention, after being signed 
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by the negotiators, was approved and ratified by Davoust, 


+ Printed in ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ xl., 350. The address is dated | Wellington, and Blicher. 


Villette, 30th of June. 


t Thibaudeau, ‘ Cent Jours,’ chap. 118. 
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the combination of the rights of all the citizens.” ® 
After surrendering to the enemy, it was a farce for the 
representatives to be laying down abstract principles 
of government. The Chamber of Representatives also 
published another declaration as to their position as 
representatives of the people, their duties, their opi- 
nions, and their wishes, They also voted thanks to 
the army, to the Nationa) Guard, to all who had taken 
up arms; and placed under their protection, and that 
of all the citizens, the national colours, In the mean 
time returned the plenipotentiaries, who had been 
almost forgotten since they sent their letters of the 
26th of June. They had accomplished nothing; and 
when they returned, they found that there remained 
nothing to do. The convention had settled every- 
thing, though the Chambers were still affecting to act 
with authority: on the 6th they voted the fifty-one 
first articles of the draft of a constitution. 

The allies wished that the Chambers should recall 
Louis XVIII., but they were not disposed to do this. 
The duke of Wellington, who had said, during the 
negotiations, that the recall of Louis was the only 
thing that remained for the Chambers to do, had an 
interview with Fouché at Neuilly on the evening of the 
5th; and on his return, Fouché told those who were 


*« ¢ Hist. Parl,’ xl., 367. ‘ Déclaration des droits des 
Francais, et des principes fondimentaux de leur Consti- 
tution.’ 
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in his confidence that the king would enter Paris in 
a few days, without any conditions. Louis was on his 
road to Paris in the train of the foreign armies. He 
was induced, by the advice of his ftiends and of the 
allied powers, to intrust Talleyrand with the formation 
of a ministry; and Talleyrand saw him at Mons. 
Fouché was made minister of police, though the king 
did not like him; but he was recommended as a neces- 
sary personage at this difficult crisis. He was pre- 
sented to Louis at the chateau of Arnouville, and the 
king told him that he had appointed him minister of 
police for his past services and those which he still 
expected from him. Fouché recommended the king 
to adopt the national colours, but he refused. In a 
memoir presented to the king, the minister of police 
recommended moderation and concessions, and gave 
good advice.* On his return from Arnouville, Fouché 
informed the commission that the allies would enter 
Paris on the 8th with the king, and declared that the 
king had the best intentions; a proof of which was 
his own nomination as minister of police. A violent 
scene ensued between Fouché and Carnot, who pro- 
posed that the commission of government should retire 
to the Loire with the army; but he was almost alone 
in his opinion. Fouché settled the matter by advising 


* Fouché, it is said, owed his appointment to the duke of 


Wellington, who had more influence over the councils 0. 
Louis at this time than any other person. 
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the duke of Wellington to take military possession, of 
the Tuileries and the palaces of the two Chambers, 
which was done. The commission of government had 
now for its president a man who had accepted office 
under Louis XVIII., and nothing remained for it but 
to resign. While the representatives were discussing 
the question of the hereditary peerage, a message came 
from the commission of government, to inform them 
that the allies were resolved to place Louis XVIII. on 
the throne, that he would enter Paris on that evening 
or on the following day, and that the foreign troops 
had just occupied the Tuileries, the seat of govern- 
ment: “ In this state of affairs we can only offer up 
our prayers for our country; and our deliberations 
being no longer free, we think that we ought to sepa- 
rate.” This message was signed by the five members 
of the commission. It was as much as to say, all is 
lost: let every man look out for himself. The Cham- 
ber of Peers, on receiving the message of the commis- 
sion, separated without saying a word. In the Chamber 
of Representatives, Manuel declared that they must do 
their duty, and continue their discussions; and he 
concluded in the words of Mirabeau: “ We are here 
by the will of the people, and we will not quit except 
by the force of bayonets.” His address was received 
with applause long and repeated. The constitution 
was again discussed; but at six the president, Lan- 
juinais, adjourned the sitting to the next day, amidst 
loud opposition. A deputy said, ‘‘ You adjourn until 
to-morrow, because you think that to-morrow an armed 
force will prevent us from entering this place.” ‘1 do 
not think so,” said the president. The members went 
to their Chamber at eight the next morning: the doors 
were closed, the approaches were occupied by an armed 
force, and the officers in command informed them that 
they had orders to prevent their admission. All was 
now prepared for the king, and Fouché informed him 
that there was no obstacle to his entering Paris. Louis 
arrived at the Tuileries on the 8th of July, surrounded 
with bayonets and cannon. There was no public 
expression of joy: the general feeling was shame, 
sorrow, and indignation. 

“The two restorations,’ says Capefigue, ‘* were 
marked by a different character: the first was accom- 
plished in the presence of the foreigner, without his 
tuking a direct part in it: the second was effected 
under the influence of the duke of Wellington; but 
truth requires it to be said, that the influence of the 
foreigner was at that time far from being anti-liberal : 
Alexander contributed in a great degree towards the 
concession of the Charter; and the duke of Wellington 
determined the first constitutional measures of Louis 
XVIII. at St. Denis: some days after the royalist 
party operated on the sovereigns, and their opinions 
became violent against the Revolution.* 

While the Bourbon was advancing to Paris, he who 
had commanded the victorious legions of France was 
on his way to Rochefort, accompanied by general 


* Capefigue, ‘Hist. de la Restauration,’ &c., i., ¢. 6. 
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Becker, Bertrand, and Savary, without any escort. 
He arrived at Ruchefort on the morning of the 3rd 
of July, where he found that it was impossible for the 
frigates to leave the port without falling into the hands 
of the English, whose ships were off the coast, From 
the 3rd to the 14th, Napoleon was weighing the various 
ehances of escape, but they were all hazardons, and 
nothing was resolved on, On the 12th he learned 
from the papers the dissolution of the provisional 
government and the Chambers, and the entry of Louis 
XVIII. into Paris. Up to this time he does not seem 
to have given up all hope that he might once more 
lead the armies of France. On his road to Rochefort, 
and during his stay there, he received unequivocal 
proofs of the attachment of the forces, both naval and 
military, and of a large part of the population. At 
last, upon the report of Las Cases and Lallemant, who 
had gone to visit captain Maitland in his ship the 
Bellerophon, he resolved to go on board that vessel, to 
be taken to England. He addressed a letter to the 
Prince-regent: ‘ Exposed to the factions which divide 
my country, and to the hostility of the chief powers 
of Europe, I have terminated my political career; and 
I come like Themistocles to seat myself at the hearth 
of the British people: I place myself under the pro- 
tection of their laws, which I claim from your royal 
highness as the most powerful, the most constant, and 
the most generous of my enemies.” Las Cases went 
with general Gourgaud on board the Bellerophon, to 
give captain Maitland a copy of this letter, and to 
inform him that Napoleon would come the next day. 
Gourgaud was sent to carry the letter to the Prince- 
regent. On the 15th, at three in the morning, Napo- 
leon embarked in the French vessel /'Epervier, and 
was conveyed to the Bellerophon, which immediately 
set sail for England, and anchored first at Torbay, and 
afterwards at Plymouth. Napoleon was not allowed 
to land, nor Gourgaud to carry his letter to the Prince- 
regent. On the 30th of July he was officially informed 
that St. Helena must be his future residence, a solitary 
island between the tropics, in the middle of the wide 
Atlantic, which beats against its rock-bound coast. He 
addressed a letter to lord Keith, who;:had communi- 
cated to him the decision of the British government ; 
in which he protested in the strongest terms “ against 
the violence which was done to him, against the viola- 
tion of his most sacred rights, in disposing forcibly of 
his person and his liberty.” ‘I am not,” he said, 
‘a prisoner; I am the guest of England: I came here 
even at the suggestion of the captain, who said that he 
had orders from the government to receive me, and to 
conduct me to England with my suite, if it was agree- 
able to me: I presented myself in good faith, to come 
and place myself under the protection of the laws of 
England.” But the fact was, that he had figely come 
on board a British ship without any conditions, and 
captain Maitland Had neither invited him nor promised 
him anything. On the 7th of August he was removed 
to the Northumberland, the flag-ship of admiral Cock- 
burn, accompanied by generals Bertrand, Montholon, 
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and Gourgaud, and by Las Cases. On the Qnd of 
August a convention had been signed’ at Paris between 
Great’ Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, by which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was considered their prisoner : the 
vare of him was entrusted ‘to the British government, 
ind the choice of the place and of the measures for 
best securing the objects of the convention, were left 
to his Britannic majesty. He kept his birthday, the 
15th of August, on board a British vessel. On the 
14th of October he came in sight of the rock which 
was to be his prison and his grave; and on the 17th 
he landed at St. Helena. His first residence was at 
t place called the Briars, and afterwards at Longwood, 
situated on a lofty plateau in the centre of the island. 
The governor of St. Helena, after admiral Cockburn 
left it (1816) was sir Hudson Lowe, whom Napoleon 
detested. Like Prometheus chained to the rock, the 


* The history of Napoleon after his abdication until his 
removal to St. Helena, and his residence there, are a subject 
that a Frenchman can hardly treat impartially. The narra- 
tive of Norvins, ‘ Histoire de Napoléon,’ vol. iv., liv. 17 & 
18, is an example of this. It is written in a style of absurd 
exaggeration, and contains statements both doubtful and 
false. 

The disposal of Napoleon was a difficult question for the 
British government. There are some letters of lord Eldon 
in Twiss’s Life of ‘ Lord Chancellor Eldon’ (ii., 270), which 
“explain the principles on which, after much anxiety and 
doubt, lord Eldon gave his sanction to the deportation and 
permanent detention of the captive.” In a fragmentary 
letter the case is clearly stated by lord Eldon :—Bonaparte 
was not a French subject; he was an independent prince, 
and belligerent: Great Britain and the allies professed to 
make war against him, not against France; they did not pro- 
fess to be the allies of the Bourbons in this war. What we 
have been doing, ex professo, be it right or wrong, has been 
(and Parliament has sanctioned it over and over again) —has 
been to compel France, whatever government it might think 
proper to choose, not to have Bonaparte’s government.— 
This was the plain fact. The allies resolved to drive Bona- 
parte from the throne of France; and they accomplished 
this by defeating him at Waterloo. After his abdication of 
the imperial throne, he surrendered to one of them. There 
was a controversy about the terms of the surrender; but, 
according to theefficial report of the British officer, the sur- 
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recollection of the past, and the sufferings of the pre- 
sent, made Napoleon's life a continued torture, aggra- 
vated by his disputes with the governor, and his never- 
ceasing complaints. His fate was hard, but it was 
& just retribution. His captivity was an irrevocable 
sentence, to which he might have submitted with more 
dignity and resignation. How far he had just cause 
to complain of his treatment during his residence at 
St. Helena, must not be determined merely by the 
statements of Las Cases: it is necessary to examine 
the accounts of others also, and particularly sir Hudson 
Lowe. Napoleon’s favourite resort, in his walks, was 
a valley near Longwood, which contained a limpid 
stream overhung by willows; and “ here,” he said to 
general Bertrand, ‘‘ I would be buried, beneath these 
willows, on the border of this stream.” * 


render was unconditional. He was therefore “ a prisoner 
of war, with whom we can make no peace, because we can 
have no safety but in his imprisonment.” It was then 
simply the case of taking prisoner an independent belligerent, 
whom his captor was afraid to let loose, and therefore re- 
solved to keep him confined. Whether the conduct of the 
British government was marked by bad faith, depends solely 
on the facts of Napoleon’s surrender. Whether their con- 
duct, if free from the imputation of bad faith, was consistent 
with the so-called Law of Nations, is a question which 
involves not merely the surrender of Bonaparte, but the fact 
of the allies resolving not to let the French have him for 
emperor, even if they wished it. The rules founded on the 
usages of Christian states, in their conduct and relations 
towards one another as states, forming part of this so-called 
Law of Nations, would offer but an imperfect solution of a 
new question. The case was difficult, and the British go- 
vernment settled it in the only way that it could be settled, 
unless they had taken Bonaparte’s life. Those who disap- 
prove of what was done, could not easily suggest anything 
better. In the next session of Parliament an Act was passed 
(56 Geo. ITL., c. 22, 23) for the detention of Bonaparte. An 
Act of Parliament of course did not alter the nature of the 
question, though it might protect the ministers. If Bona- 
parte’s imprisonment was a just retribution for his past life, 
it does not follow that justice was on the side of those who 
punished. In the moral government of the world, both the 
just and the unjust are the instruments of punishment. 
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Tax situation of France after the second restoration 
was most unfavourable to the re-establishment of 
order. The royalists, elated with their victory, knew 
not how > use it with moderation; and the head of 
them was the comte d’Artois, who, ky his correspond- 
ence With the provinces, and his influence over the 
royalist committees, exercised a real power. These 
men would have pushed the reaction to excess, and 
crushed all the patriots and Bonapartists. , But there 
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was danger of resistance. The army, though retired 
behind the Loire, had not given up the tricolor flag ; 
and it formed a centre about which the nation might 
rally. All the strong places of France had not yet 
surrendered. Above 700,000 foreign troops covered 
the territory of France, which was oppressed with 
requisitions. The whole administration was disorgan- 
ized; and the treasury was empty. This state of 
affairs furnished a pretext to the allies to act contrary 


to the capitulation, by virtue of which the civil govern- 
ment of the capital was to remain in the hands of the 
préfets of the Seine and of the police. By an order 
of the day of the duke of Wellington and Bliicher, the 
commandants of the allied troops were empowered to 
take possession of the military positions, and the 
National Guard and the gendarmerie were to obey the 
orders of general Miiffling, who was appointed to the 
government of Paris. In consequence of this order, 
the public places were converted into encampments. 
In the departments, the occupation of the Prussians, 
who bore in mind their past humiliations, was often 
accompanied with violence. 

In these circumstances Talleyrand took the direction 
of the administration, and the ministry of foreign 
affairs. Gouvion St. Cyr had the department of mili- 
tary affairs; Fouché, the police; and Pasquier, the 
public administration. But Fouché’s presence in the 
ministry was a difficulty which the king had foreseen : 
he and Talleyrand could not act together: Fouché had 
always a plan or intrigue on foot, a kind of secret 
administration distinct from his public functions. Be- 
sides, he was a regicide, and it was impossible that he 
could ultimately maintain himself against the opinion 
of the, royalists. One of the first measures was the 
dissolution of the Chamber of 1814, and the convoca- 
tion of a new one. The ordonnance of the king made 
some modifications in the Charter, as to the elections. 
Klectors were allowed to vote at the age of one-and- 
twenty ; and deputics of the age of five-and-twenty 
were eligible. The number of deputies was increased 
from 262 to 395. The selection of préfets of depart- 
ments caused great difficulties in the council, particu- 
larly as to the departments of the south. The duc 
d’Angouléme had gone there with large powers from 
the king for the organization of these departments ; 
and he had named the préfets and functionaries of 
every class, whom he had selected from among the 
most exalted royalists, But it was impossible that 
the ministry could allow: such nominations to stand, 
which deranged all their schemes of conducting the 
government in a spirit of moderation, The ministers 
accordingly named the préfets, without any regard to 
the appointments of the duke; and they executed this 
difficult task with considerable impartiality. The 
duke, who had in fact received full powers to act, was 
much dissatisfied at the choice made by the ministers ; 
but he yielded to the unanswerable argument that, 
under a constitutional government, the ministers being 
responsible for their acts, must have perfect freedom 
of action. The agents of the government, however, 
met with resistance in the south; and in spite of the 
orders of the minister of the interior, the extraordinary 
commissioners of the duc d’Angouléme still exercised 
authority. There remained nothing for the ministry 
except to annul the powers of these commissioners by 
an ordonnance, which stated, that as his majesty had 
resumed the government, as a ministry was organized 
and in correspondence with the persons employed in 
administration, and named by the king, it was neces- 
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sary that the functions of al) extraordinary commise- 
sioners should cease. The royalists made a great 
outcry at the choice of the persons who were appointed 
by the ministry in place of the extraordinary commis- 
sioners: functionaries, as they: ssid, uncertain and 
unstable, préfets of the empire, revolutionists without 
oither religious or monarchical faith. This opposition 
was 80 strong, that Talleyrand even spoke of the neces- 
sity of asking the king to banish the comte d’Artois 
from France, as government was impossible so long as 
he was in the kingdom, But, besides the difficulty 
of accomplishing this, it would have been of no use so 
long as the duchess of Angouléme remained, for the 
royalists would have rallied round her. 

The ministers, notwithstanding the royalist oppo- 
sition, endeavoured to maintain their moderate policy. 
An ordonnance repealed the law of the 21st of October, 
1814, as to the censure préalable, so far as to give 
freedom to the press, except as to newspapers, Fouché 
was instructed to draw up a list of persons who had 
compromised themselves by their conduct during the 
Hundred Days. The court believed that the return 
of Bonaparte was the result of a conspiracy, and they 
thirsted for vengeance. Fouché furnished several pre- 
liminary lists; and lists were also made by the mini- 
sters of the allied powers. A list made by a regicide 
was a curious thing; but Fouché had to satisfy the 
royalists and the foreign cabinets: he had to save him- 
self if he could. Fouché finally produced a list of 
one hundred names, which, Talleyrand said, contained 
many ‘innocents; by which he meant persons too 
insignificant to be proscribed. Fouché reduced his list 
to seventy-seven, and it was discussed in the council, 
where no names were added, and several were erased. 
The list, as finally settled (24th of July), contained 
fifty-seven names. Nineteen of the proscribed, among 
whom were Ney, Labédoyére, Grouchy, Bertrand, 
Clausel, and Lavalette, were to be brought before 
competent military courts. Thirty-eight, among whom 
were Soult, Thibaudeau, Carnot, and Merlin of Douay, 
were to leave Paris in three days, and to repair to such 
places as the minister of police should name. The list 
of proscriptions was declared to be clased. This pro- 
scription was an arbitrary and indiscriminating measure ; 
for, with the exception of a few notable names, it 
would have been equally just to exchange many of 
them for any others. Fouché, the regicide, was a 
minister, and a proscriber: Carnot, a regicide, was 
proscribed, and an exile. Davoust, in a letter from 
the banks of the Loire, addressed to Gouvion St. Cyr, 
protested against this measure. As to the names of 
Grouchy, Clausel, and two others, he said, if they were 
placed on the list for their conduct on certain occa- 
sions, which he mentioned, they acted by his orders 
as minister of war, and his name ought to be put 
instead of theirs. 

Talleyrand had a little proscription of his own, but 
it was very harmless compared with Fouché’s, for it 
was confined to excluding certain persons from the 
Chamber of Peers who had sat in it during the Hun- 
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dred Days. This ordonnance of the 17th of August 
increased the Chamber of Peers by ninety-two mem- 
bers; which gave the king, the princes, and all the 
ministers, the opportunity of placing some of their 
friends there. The three young sons of marshals 
Lannes, Berthier, and Bessiéres, were admitted. On 
the 20th appeared an ordonnance which made the 
peerage hereditary. By the Charter of 1814 the king 
conld either name the peers for life, or make the 
dignity hereditary, according to his pleasure. This 
matter was discussed for four days in the council, 
where the king presided. Louis considered the here- 
ditary peerage as the greatest concession which he 
made to liberty, and the most powerful check on the 
crown. 

The army of the Loire still existed; and though it 
was now under the white flag, it formed a powerful 
force, which the allies dreaded. The Vendéans had 
proposed to join the national army, and the allies knew 
it. Alexander, through the medium of Nesselrode, 
required the government to disband this army of the 
Loire and all the French regiments, as a necessary 
preliminary to all negotiations; and the French go- 
vernment was compelled to obey. Not content with 
dissolving the army, Alexander even interfered in its 
re-organization, and had several interviews with Louis 
on this matter. The return of the Bourbons was 
favourable to the restoration of security; and all that 
was now wanting was to be rid of the allies and their 
troops, whose requisitions and arbitrary contributions 
were the only obstacles to the complete revival of 
credit. The baron Louis, who had the department 
of finance, made strong representations to the ministers 
of the four great powers, to induce them to put an end 
to arbitrary contributions, and to allow the establish- 
ment of a regular system of finance ; and it was agreed 
that, instead of this violent mode of proceeding, the 
treasury should pay 100 millions of francs in two 
months. 

The organization of the departments was a great 
difficulty; for, notwithstanding the nomination of the 
préfets, and all the efforts of the ministers, the com- 
missioners of the duc d’Angouléme were still acting in 
opposition to the king’s government. As a sample 
of the outrageous violence of these men, an order of 
the day of a commandant at Foix has been cited: 
* Any person in whose possession should be found 
either arms or munitions of war, should be arrested 
and brought before the military commissions, who 
would judge him by the intentions which they might 
choose to impute to him.” It required a vigorous 
royal proclamation to put a stop to these scandalous acts 
of violence, The Protestants of the Cevennes and of 
Languedge were menaced by the fanaties of the south ; 
and the king of Prussia and the duke of Wellington 
suppofted the ministers in their p&cific measures, by 
proposing, in case of need, to send troops to protect 
the Protestants of the south. 

The minister of justice was busily employed in re- 
organizing the royal courte and the Conseil d’Etat. 
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The royalists called for a complete clearing of the 
courts; for almost all of them had made addresses to 
the emperor during the Hundred Days. The court 
of cassation had shown itself particularly zealous in 
favour of the imperial dynasty, and the still more 
odious doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. The 
courts were purified, but, as happens in such cases, 
many competent men were excluded ; as if a man who 
had been a judge in the Hundred Days, was not fit to 
be one after the Restoration. The Conseil d’Etat was 
on the whole well organized, and contained many able 
men, 

Fouché saw that his influence was daily diminishing, 
and he made a desperate effort to maintain it. He 
was in habits of intimacy with Manuel and some other 
patriots, whom the list of the 24th of July had spared. 
In concert with them, Fouché drew up two reports to 
the king, which produced a great impression. Manuel 
wrote them, and Fouché corrected them with extreme 
care. The first report was intended to produce an 
effect on the allies; and the second was on the internal 
state of France; and both were written with great 
vigour. This second report was confidentially commu- 
nicated to the king without the knowledge of the 
council, which was quite in Fouché’s way of roceed- 
ing. The king considered that the report was of some 
value, but he was much offended at its being pub- 
lished. Indeed, the publication of a report made con- 
fidentially to the king was a thing so monstrous, that 
it was impossible to keep Fouché in the ministry any 
longer; and at the end of August it was resolved in 
the council to get rid of him. Fouché’s defence was 
his usual one: he knew nothing of the affair of the 
publication, which was the consequence, he said, of a 
breach of faith; but nobody believed him, 

But the great difficulty of Talleyrand’s ministry was 
the negotiation with the allies. The emperors of 
Russia and Austria had arrived in Paris, and also 
Metternich, Nesselrode, Capo d'Istria, Hardenberg, 
and Castlereagh. If the ‘allies had abided by the 
declaration of Vienna, there would have been no diffi- 
culty: they had overthrown Bonaparte, against whom 
war was made, and in support of the treaty of Paris. 
If they kept their word, they had nothing more to do 
than to retire. The terms of the capitulations did not 
check the license of the armies of the allies; and the 
Prussians particularly signaliaed themselves by their 
arrogance. Bliicher even made an attempt to blow up 
the bridge of Jena, the memorial of the defeat of a 
Prussian army; but both Alexander and the duke of 
Wellington interfered to check Blucher’s insolent bru- 
tality. The restoration of the works of art to the 
countries from which they had been taken, was a mca- 
sure altogether inconsistent with the declarations of 
the allies. Talleyrand argued that the overthrow 
of Napoleon had terminated the war, and re-established 
a state of peace, and that the war of 1815 could not 
be a sufficjent ground for altering the state of things 
established by the peace of 1814. The argument was 
unanswerable, except by force; for the allies professed: 
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to have no enemy except Bonaparte. Lord Castle- 
reagh had asserted that objects of art could not be 
acquired by the law or rules of war, by conquest; an 
absurd assertion, made either in bad faith, or from 
extreme ignorance. Talleyrand's able note in defence 
of the foreign treasures of the Musée, was answered 
by the allies forcibly taking possession of the galleries 
which contained the proudest monuments of the con- 
quest of Italy. There was little order observed in 
reclaiming this property, and some masterpieces suf- 
fered irreparable injury. 

Talleyrand hoped to manage the coalition by divid- 
ing them, and by dealing with each separately to secure 
better conditions from all. To please England, he 
consented to the abolition of the slave-trade. He ex- 
pected to play off England and Austria, who were on 
good terms, against the close union of Russia and 
Prussia. But he was deceived: the coalition was 
firmly united against France; and after some negotia- 
tions, the plenipotentiaries of the four allied powers 
communicated their ultimatum, which was in such 
terms as could only be imposed on a defeated people 
and a conquered country. Certain parts of France, on 
the north frontier and the east, were to be taken away; 
a war centribution of 600 millions was to be levied, 
and France was to pay part of the cost of constructing 
a certain number of strong places to be erected as 
checks on those of France: 200 millions were to be 
paid, to cover part of the cost required by the re-esta- 
blishment of #he defensive system of the powers; 
150,000 men were to occupy the military positions 
along the frontiers; and this army of occupation was 
to be maintained by the French: the occupation was 
to last seven years; but it might terminate at the end 
of three years, ‘“‘if the allied sovereigns agree in ac- 
knowledging that the motives which led to this measure 
have ceased to exist.” Thus this unfortunate country, 
after sustaining all the sufferings of the Revolution, 
the heavy taxation and conscription of the Empire, was 
doomed to be again pillaged by those who professed to 
take up arms in its defence; by the very powers who, 
in the declaration of Vienna, professed to be ready to 
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aid France against Bonaparte. This ultimatum gave 
great pain to the king, who felt that he was treated 
like a coriquered enemy. ‘TTalleyrand answered this 
unreasonable demand by an argument that disposed 
of the whole question: the allies had not made any 
conquests, and they could not demand any cession of 
territory; and that kings ought to keep their promises: 
the powers had declared that they took up arms only 
against Bonaparte; and by treaty they had engaged 
themselves to maintain in their entirety the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of the 830th of May, 1814. 
Talleyrand could no longer maintain his ground: he 
was unable to come to terms with the allies; he was 
opposed by the faction of the comte d'Artois, who 
hated him for his attempt to administer the govern- 
ment constitutionally; finally, the result of the elec- 
tion of 1815 gave the royalists a majority. The pleni- 
potentiaries of the allies persisted in their ultimatum, 
and Talleyrand would not sign a treaty founded on 
such terms. Louis told Talleyrand and the rest of his 
ministers, that the only hope of obtaining better terms 
was by the intervention of Alexander; and he asked 
them if they were in a position to follow this ‘ew 
direction in his diplomatic relations. Talleyrand told 
him that he and his colleagues were not the most 
agreeable persons to Alexander, and that they would 
find it rather difficult te enter upon negotiations in 
such manner as the king proposed. Talleyrand re- 
signed, and was followed by the rest of the ministry. 
They all retired, however, with marks of the royal 
favour, except Fouché. The duc de Richelieu, who 
succeeded Talleyrand as president of the council, pre- 
vailed upon the king, who did not like Talleyrand, to 
give him the title of grand-chamberlain, a high place 
in the palace, with a salary of 100,000 frances. The 
duke said that it was impossible to dismiss Talleyrand 
like another minister, and that his services to the house 
of Bourbon in 1814 required some great reward. 
Fouché, finding that it would not be safe to stay in 
France, obtained the embassy to Berlin, and he set 
out directly. This was the end of his political life, 
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Tne new ministry, of which the duc de Richelieu 
was the head, had a difficult task. The duke, who had 
spent a large part of his life in the service of Russia, 
where he had been governor of Odessa, was imperfectly 
acquainted with France. A man of no great capacity, 
he was, however, disinterested and honourable. His 
chief business was the question of the allies, and the 
deliverance of France from them. Other matters he 
- mainly left to his colleagues. This new ministry was 


formed almost exclusively in the views of the royal- 
ists; but, as it is justly observed, men who come into 
power do not view things exactly as they do when 
they are out, and they find it impossible to satisfy the 
demands of the pasty that has carried them into their 
new place, 

The press in France in the year 1815, and under the 
ministry of Fouché, was a feeble exponent of opinion. 
But the foreign journals, and particularly the English, 
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freely discussed the affairs of France; and some of 
them, partly under the influence of national antipathy, 
and probably to some extent of the royalist party in 
France, urged seyete measures against the men of the 
Revolution and of the Hundred Days. Large cessions 
of tetritory by France were spoken of as necessary ; 
and this dismemberment of France was strongly main- 
tained by the Prussian journals of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
France, it was said, owed to her neighbours part of the 
expenses of the war, and she might pay in territory. 
The opinions expressed in the foreign newspapers could 
not fail to have some effect on the administration in 
France, and on the negotiations with the allies. Society 
in Paris at this time presented singular contrasts. In 
the polite salons of the faubourg St. Germain, the 
conversation turned on the best means of securing the 
monarchy and religion; the former, because the inte- 
rests of the nobility were supposed to be bound up 
with it; and the latter, either from bigotry or defer- 
ence to the clergy, as one of the strong supports of 
kingly power. The leaders of the liberals and of the 
Bonaparte faction were dispersed; but the lower 
clagses had not forgotten either the Revolution or the 
Empire. Many of the officers of the army of the 
Loire, reduced to half-pay, also repaired to Paris; and 
though the government contrived to send away all that 
it could, there remained sufficient to excite among the 
people the spirit of resistance to the government, and 
hatred of the foreigners who encumbered the soil of 
France. The provinces were drained by requisitions, 
taxes, and loans; but the tradesmen of Paris grew 
rich. The immense number of foreigners who flocked 
to Paris, particularly the English, and the expenditure 
of princes, dukes, nobles of all descriptions, and of- 
ficers, made a rich harvest for the Parisians, and many 
of the large fortunes of the tradesmen of Paris dated 
from this time. The allies exacted heavy contribu- 
tions from France, but they spent more than they 
received. Luxury and licentiousness drained the 
foreigner of his gold to enrich the Parisians. But 
while the capital was the scene of gaiety and pleasure, 
the unfortunate people of France were suffering from 
the occupation of the allied armies, who covered all its 
territory. The head-quarters of the Prussians were at 
Caen, and their army was in the occupation of sixteen 
departments, The head-quarters of the English were 
at Paris. The Russians, under Barclay de Tolly, occu- 
pied the Ardennes, the Marne, the Moselle, and other 
departments in that part of France. The Bavarians 
were in Loiret, les Vosges, and the neighbouring parts ; 
and the Wiirtembergers in Puy de Déme. The Aus- 
trian, Schwarzenberg, had his head-quarters at Fon- 
tainebleau; and with one of his armies he occupied 
Cantal, Lozére, Gard, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Vaucluse, 
Var, an@ other departments; with the other he occu- 
pied Céte d'Or, Haute-Saone, Jura, Mont-Blanc, Hautes 
Alpés, and other adjoining departments. The Saxons 
and the traops of Baden were on the Rhine. France 
was more unfortupate than if a host of locusts had 
taken possession of it: no department escaped; they 
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all sustained the weight of this grievous infliction. 
The people in other countries of Europe had suffered 
in the wars of the Revolution and the Empire from 
French oppression and spoliation: it was now the turn 
of France to feel the evil of her soil being covered with 
foreigners. Such is the consequence of war: the 
guilty leaders escape punishment: it is always the 
people, the industrious mass who suffer from this 
curse, which, more than plague, pestilence, and famine, 
has thinned the numbers, and increased the sorrows 
and sufferings of the human race. 

All France was not yet pacified. The war was pro- 
longed in several departments; and even in the month 
of August, Maubeuge and Condé had not submitted. 
The peasants of the Vosges were in arms; and the 
fortress of Hiiningen was bombarding Bale, and still 
displaying the tricolour flag. The useless efforts of 
some generals to maintain certain military positions, 
gave the allies a pretext and some show of reason for 
imposing harder terms on France, and demolishing the 
fortifications of Hiiningen. In the south, the country 
of fierce and brutal passions, there was violent reaction. 
Early in June an insurrection was organized in the 
towns of the south; and the news of the defeat of 
Waterloo, and of the abdication of Napoleon, was the 
signal for outbreak. General Verdier, who com- 
manded at Marseille, had a sufficient force to keep 
order there. On the 25th, a Sunday, the population 
thronged the streets of Marseille, which were filled 
with the free companies, as they were called, which 
flocked in from the country. On the evening of this 
day, Verdier left Marseille with his men, after meeting 
with some resistance; and the white flag was raised, 
and the massacres began. There was a royalist com- 
mittee organized at Marseille; and though there is no 
proof that the committee organized the massacres, they 
looked on with indifference, and made no attempt to 
stop them. The insurgents pursued the officers and 
soldiers like wild beasts, The massacres lasted all the 
night of the 25th and the 26th of June. Marshal 
Brune, who commanded in the south, submitted to the 
Bourbons about the end of July. Being furnished 
with a passport from the marquis de Riviére, he safely 
traversed the department of Var; but on his arrival at 
Avignon, that city of blood, he was arrested by some 
persons who were acting independent of and against 
the regular authorities, and examined. He was not 
allowed to leave the town; and as soon as the news 
spread of his being at Avignon, he was attacked in his 
hotel by assassins, brutally murdered, his body dragged 
through the streets, and at last thrown into the Rhone. 
The men of the Revolution and the men of the Empire, 
the patriots, and the old soldiers, were massacred by 
the armed bands which scoured the town and neigh- 
bourhood. At Nimes and Toulouse there was pillage, 
murder, and conflagration; and the spirit of faction 
was embittered by the antipathies of the two hostile 
creeds. The situation of France, for some months 
after the Battle of Waterloo, with a government hardly 
established, and a royalist party triumphant over its 
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enemies, cruel and vindictive, was wretched in the 
extreme; the government had more trouble in restrain- 
ing the excesses of its own partizans than in main- 
taining the submission of the vanquished party, 

The elections had produced a large royalist majority, 
consisting of men of various shades of opinion; some 
of them the devoted adherents of the comte d’ Artois ; 
and others who honestly thought that all the work 
of the Revolution could be demolished, and a system 
constructed in direct opposition to its principles. The 
minority was small. There were only two patriots, as 
they were called, in the Chamber, Flaugergues and 
Voyer d’Argenson. The leaders who defended the 
royal prerogative against the attacks of the furious 
royalist majority, were Royer-Collard, de Serres, 
Becquey, and Pasquier. This minority of about 
elxty-five gradually acquired strength by the prudence 
and moderation of its leaders. The Chamber of Peers 
had been almost renewed by the purification which it 
underwent on the 24th of July, and the addition of 
ninety-two peers. The members of the royal family 
and the princes of the blood were also admitted. The 
comte d’Artois had great influence in the Peers; but 
the moderate party was more numerous than in the 
Chambey, of Deputies, and made some opposition to 
the system of the majority. The king’s speech at the 
opening of the Chambers was written by himself, after 
consulting with his ministers as to the principal points 
of his discourse. He wrote it out in his usual way on 
a small piece of paper, in a very neat hand. He 
attached great importance to style and expression ; and 
his speech was for him a kind of literary exercise as 
well as a matter of business. He spoke feelingly of 
the wretched condition of the country, the consequence 
of a short-lived usurpation, and of the necessity under 
which he had been, “in order to put an end to a state 
of things more intolerable than war itself, to conclude 
with the powers which were in occupation of a large 
part of the territory, a convention for regulating the 
present and future relatiows of France with them.” 
He said that he was daily more attached to the Con- 
stitutional Charter which he had sworn to maintain, 
and “which all of you, beginning with my family, will 
now swear to obey.” Two of the peers, Jules de Po- 
lignac and Labourdonnaye, declared that their con- 
science did not allow them to take an unrestricted oath 
of obedience to the Charter, and that there was an 
article in it on the freedom of worship, which did not 
explain clearly enough the pre-eminence of Catho- 
licism. The Chamber of Deputies chose for their 
president Lainé, by a very large majority. The vio- 
lent character of the Chamber was declared in their 
address in reply to the king’s speech, which breathed 
the spirit of clemency and concord :—‘ Your cle- 
mency,” said the Deputies, “has been almost bound- 
less; we do not come to ask you to retract it—but we 
supplicate you, in the name even of the people who 
are the victims of the misfortunes by which they are 
overwhelmed, so to act that justice may advance where 
clemency has stopped; that those who even now, 
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encouraged by impunity, are not afraid to make a 
display of their rebellion, be delivered up to the just 
severity of the courts: the Chamber will sealously 
concur in the preparation of the laws necessary for the 
accomplishment of this wish.” 

The negotiations with the allies were interrupted by 
tne breaking up of .Talleyrand’s administration, and 
were resumed by the duc de Richelieu, to whom the 
emperor Alexander promised his assistance in reducing 
the exorbitant demands of the allies. His intervention 
was all-powerful, for he had 800,000 men at his com- 
mand. He had been employing himself in drawing 
up and writing out with his own hand a treaty of 
Holy Alliance, in which he was assisted by Madame 
Krudener. The emperor and this mystical lady inter- 
changed their ideas on the subject of perfectibility. 
The emperor had a plan for a kind of universal con- 
stitution, or European system, founded on Christian 
doctrines and the union of all churches in a common 
faith, which was to be the foundation of the reign of 
peace and general happiness. When the scheme was 
drawn up it was shown to Metternich, who at first 
was afraid that it contained some hidden design ; .but 
when he fully understood it, and saw that it was 
harmless, he submitted it for signature to his master, 
the emperor of Austria. The duke of Wellington said, 
when it was shown to him, that the British Parliament 
would not be able to comprehend it, and that the 
prince regent could be no party to a treaty on such a 
basis, the precise object of which was not clearly de- 
fined. The king of Prussia signed it to please Alex- 
ander; and the treaty or declaration of the Holy 
Alliance appeared on the 26th of September. The 
two emperors and the king of Prussia by this treaty 
engaged themselves, “in conformity to the principles 
of the Gospel, which command all men to love one 
another as brethren, to continue bound together by the 
indissoluble bond of fraternal friendship, mutually to 
assist one another, to govern their subjects like fathers, 
to sincerely maintain religion, peace, and justice.” 
They considered themselves as members of one andthe 
same nation, and each commissioned by Providence to 
govern a branch of the same family: tRey invited all 
the powers to acknowledge these principles, and to 
enter the Alliance. The minor continental states of 
Europe successively gave in their adhesion to the 
Holy Alliance, and the king of France also signed it 
at the request of Alexander. The conception of this 
Alliance, and the terms in which its object were ex- 
pressed, do not deserve the ridicule with which they 
have been treated. If those who possessed power 
would sincerely act upon these principles, the world 
would have some chance of being happier than it is, 

Yet the allies did not treat with France according 
to these principles, The basis of their dealings with 
France was the treaty of Chaumont, which had been 
renewed on the 25th of March, and was remodelled for 
the third time after the treaty of Paris, In a conference 
on the 2nd of October, the basis of ‘this treaty with 
France was settled, alter mutual explanations among 
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the plenipetentiaries of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia, and the duc de Richelieu. The limits of 
France, as they existed in 1790, from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean, were the basis of the territorial 
arrangement, in consequence of which the districts and 
territory of the former country of Belgium, of Germany, 
and of Savoy, which were added to the old territory 
of France by the treaty of Paris of 1814, were taken 
away from it. Landau, Sarrelouis, Phillipeville, and 
Marienbourg, with some adjoining territory, were ceded 
to the allies. The fortifications of Hiiningen were to 
be demolished. Avignon, the comtat Venaissin, Mont- 
béliard, and the territories which were surrounded by 
the territories of France, were secured to the French 
kingdom. France was to pay to the allied powers, as 
an indemnity for the expense of their last military 
armaments, the sum of 700 millions of francs. A 
military line, based on a series of fortified places from 
Cambray and Valenciennes to Thionville, Longwy, 
Bitche, and the téte du pont of Fort Louis, was to be 
occupied by 150,000 men, to be furnished by the 
allies; and this occupation was to last for five years, 
unless the allies, in concert with the French king, 
should think proper to determine the occupation at 
the end of three years. 

But besides the 700 millions, the allied powers, in 
the name of their subjectsy claimed indemnities for 
their losses during the occupation of their territories 
by the French at different times since the year 1789. 
Austria alone demanded 189 millions, and Prussia 
106 millions. There was not a state, however small, 
which did not claim something. The whole amounted 
to 735 millions. The allies had already received a 
war indemnity of 100 millions, which was distributed 
among them in proportion to the contingents which 
they furnished. In this long list of distributions we 
see even the town of Frankfort and its contingent of 
750 men; Hohenzollern-Hechingen, with its 194 men; 
and Lichtenstein, with its 100 men. The day of retri- 
bution was come; and the French people had now to 
feed those whom they had once plundered. The 100 
millions, thus distributed, gave about 455 francs for 
each man, The total of the burden laid on France 
was the enormous sum of 1,535 millions of francs.* 

On the ist of November the mode of paying the 
700 millions was settled. On the 20th of November, 
the treaty, being finally settled, was signed and imme- 
diately ratified, in accordance with the protocol of the 
Qnd of October. The terms were hard; but France 
could not resist the demands of men who had 800,000 
soldiers at their command. The influence of the duc 
de Richelieu had somewhat improved the conditions 
in favour of France; but he signed the treaty with 
great reluctance. He said, in a letter of the 21st of 
November, * All is ended : yesterday, more dead than 
alive, I put my name té this fatal treaty: I had sworn 

) 

* Capefigue, ‘Hist. de la Restaurat.,’ i. chap. 8. The 
nae of Great Britain does not appear in the list of those 
who received 2 part of the 160 millions. ‘ 
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not to do it, and I had said so to the king: this unfor- 
tunate prince entreated me; with tears in his eyes, not 
to abandon him, and from that moment I no longer 
hesitated. I am confident enough to think that in this 
matter nobody could have done better than I have; 
and France, expiring beneath the burden which over- 
whelms her, called imperiously for a prompt deliver- 
ance: this deliverance will commence to-morrow,—at 
least so I am assured, and will be effected successively 
and speedily.” Such were the results to France of 
the system of Napoleon, of his wars, his tyranny, and 
his oppression of the Germanic people. The object 
of the allies in taking possession of the strong places 
on the frontier, and prolonging the occupation was, to 
be able to crush any attempt at revolution in France. 
Upon the demand of the French government, or upon 
any sign of the peace of Europe being in danger, they 
could be at Paris in three days with an imposing force. 
In renewing the alliance of Chaumant, the allies con- 
sidered it as a kind of complement to the treaty of 
Paris. France had nothing to do with it; the ministers 
of the powers merely communicated to the duc de 
Richelieu “‘ the new treaty of alliance which they had 
just signed in the name and by the order of their 
august sovereigns.” The note in which thisscommu- 
nication was made, contained some remarkable expres- 
sions, which showed that the allies thought, or at Jeast 
professed to think, that order could only be established 
in France by a liberal system of government: they said, 
“that they felt assured that his Most Christian Majesty 
would oppose to all the enemies of the public weal and 
of the tranquillity of his kingdom, under whatever form 
they might show themselves, his attachment to the con- 
stitutional laws promulgated under his auspices, the 
distinct declaration of his intention to be the father 
of all his subjects, without difference of class or of 
religion, to efface even the recollection of the evils 
which they had suffered, and to preserve of the times 
which had passed only the good which Providence had 
caused to spring even ffom the midst of public 
calamities.” 

The allies distributed among themselves the territory 
and the pecuniary indemnities which they had got from 
France. The congress of Vienna had kept the Ionian 
Islands in reserve, with the view of indemnifying 
Murat, in exchange for the kingdom of Naples; but 
England now claimed the protectorate of these islands, 
in return for her services in the campaign of 1815, 
and her claims were admitted. The kingdom of the 
Netherlands received the districts which had formed 
part of the Belgic provinces, with the bishoprick of 
Liége, the duchy of Bouillon, and Phillipeville and 
Marienbourg, with their territory, and 60 millions of 
francs for the fortification of the frontiers. Some 
districts in the department of the Moselle were given 
to Prussia, together with the fortress of Sarrelouis. 
The part of Savoy which remained to France by the 
treaty of Baris of the 30th of May, 1814, was restored 
to the king of Sardinia, with the exception of the 
commune of Saint Julien, which was attached to the 
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Swiss canton of Geneva. The king of Sardinia also 
received ten millions of franes for the fortification of 
his frontiers. The German states arranged matters 
among themselves. The strong places, Mainz, Landau, 
and Luxembourg, were declared to belong to the 
Germanic Confederation. Sixty millions of French 
money, part of the indemnity exacted from France, 
were appropriated to strengthen the defences of Ger- 
many. The final result of the aggressions of France 
was that she was compelled to pay for German fortifi- 
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cations, The king of Prussia received 20 millions 
for the fortifications of the Lower Rhine. Five mil- 
lions were employed in completing the fortifications 
of Mainz. The war indemnity was applied to establish 
& system of defence against France, which had nothing 
to do with all these arrangements, and was kept under 
a kind of surveillance. It was not till the congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle that France was admitted into the 
society of the four great powers, on condition of 
entering fully into their system. 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Tue new cabinet were not unanimous. Three of the 
ministers, Vaublanc, Dubouchage, and Clarke, were 
ardent royalists: Corvetto, the minister of finance, 
and Barbé-Marbois were for moderation; Decazes was 
wavering. The duc de Richelieu, as president, could 
determint a majority. Barbé-Marbois, the minister 
of justice, was disliked by the royalists and the majo- 
rity of the chamber of 1815, though he was disposed 
to their opinions; but he had for secretary-general 
Guizot, a Protestant, and this was an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of a Catholic majority. The first 
measure of the chamber was a severe law against those 
who might be charged with any criminal act against 
the person and the authority of the king, against the 
persona of the royal family, and against the safety of 
the state. A law was also passed against the authors 
of seditious cries, the punishment for which was deport- 
ation; and the same penalty was inflicted on those 
who displayed in any public place any other colours 
than the white flag. The Chamber was not satisfied 
with the ordinary courts and making two laws againet 
suspected persons: they created (5th of December) 
a separate jurisdiction of cours prévotales. It was 
said in a pamphlet of the day, written by Lanjuinais, 
that the suspected of 1793 had better means of defence 
allowed them than those of the year 1815 would 
have. The law for the establishment of these excep- 
tional courts met with little opposition in the chamber 
of peers. 

The execution of two illustrious soldiers of the 
empire forms a painful episode in the history of the 
Restoration. This matter is connected with the terms 
of the capitulation of Paris, the 12th article of which 
might be interpreted to be an act of amnesty for all 
those who had taken part against the Bourbons in the 
Hundred Days.* If we look to the terms of this 
capitulation and the parties between whom it was 


amnesty. Bliicher and the duke of Wellington had 
no power to grant an amnesty, and they did not affect 
or intend to grant one. The only party who had the 
power to negotiate with Louis XVIII., or those to 
whom he gave full powers, was the chambers; but the 
chambers did not acknowledge Louis, even after the 
fall of Napoleon, and they would have rejected him 
if they could. Besides this, the French army did not 
submit: it retired behind the Loire, ready to resist 
the Bourbons, if there had been a man bold enough 
to place himself at their head. There was no amnesty 
contained in the terms of the 12th article of the capi- 
tulation, and the notion of appealing to it as such was 
not thought of until Ney's trial was far advanced. If 
it were admitted that this 12th article was an amnesty, 
it must also be admitted that it was granted by those 
who had no power to grant it. Louis XVIII. neither 
promised a general amnesty, nor intended to grant 
one, as his proclamations from Cateau-Cambresis and 
Cambrai showed. He said that he would punish the 
guilty, and his threat was known before the date of 
the capitulation of Paris. The capitulation facilitated 
‘the entrance of the king into Paris, apd he availed 
himeelf of it; but he granted no amnesty. 

The ministry of Talleyrand and Fouché wished for 
no executions; and one of them, at least, for his own 
personal interests, if for no other reason, would have 
been glad for all the past to be forgotten. When the 
list of the 24th of July appeared, passports were 
furnished for all the proscribed, or nearly all, and 
money was given to them by the minister of police to 
enable them to leave France. Labédoyére was advised 
by Fouché to leave France early in July, and he had 
his passports. He left Paris, but went no further than 
Clermont, whence he returned to Paris, as he said, to 
see his wife and children previous to cbming“to Eng- 
land. In Paris he was arrested; and the ministers 


made, it is clear that it was not in the nature of an| were unanimously of opinion that they must exécute 


the ordonnance of the 24th of July, in the case of an 


* The terms of the 12th article have been scaly stated, | officer who had set the example of defection to Napo- 
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condemned to death. The king firmly refused to 
pardon him, and the ministers did not insist upon it. 
Lavalette received a timely and indirect warnitg from 
Decazes atid Fouché to get out of the way; but he 
neglected the friendly intimation, and was arrested 
and tried before the cour d'sssises on the 20th of 
November, 1815. He was charged with having usurped 
the authority of director-general of the post-office, on 
the 20th of March, of having sent a letter to Napoleon 
to Fontainebleau, and of having stopped the departure 
of all the journals and all the ministerial despatches. 
The activity of Lavalette had greatly contributed to 
tranquillize the departments when Napoleon was 
approaching Paris. He had longed for the return 
of the emperor, though it was not shown that he had 
acted any way in the matter before the 20th of March. 
He was much liked, and his case excited general 
interest. Lavalette was condemned to die, and the 
king refused to pardon him. But the affection of his 
wife saved from the scaffold the aide-de-camp of general 
Bonaparte in his Italian campaigns. She obtained 
permission to visit him in prison the day before that 
which was fixed for his execution, in company with 
her daughter and an old female servant. Lavalette 
put on his wife's clothes, and quitted the prison with 
his daughter and the servant without being discovered 
by the jailor, who shortly °after entered Lavalette’s 
apartment, and instead of the prisoner found only his 
wife. Several days passed before anything was heard 
of Lavalette, when it was ascertained that he had 
safely arrived in Belgium, and that he owed his escape 
to the generous aid of three Englishmen, Sir Robert 
Wilson, and Mr. Bruce, and Hutchinson. The three 
Englishmen were arrested in Paris, tried, and con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment. Bruce's 
defence was, that he knew nothing of Lavalette; that 
after his escape Lavalette had implored his aid and 
protection; he could not denounce him to the police : 
what else could he do than save a man who had put 
his life in his hands?® The royalists were furious at 
the escape of Lavalette, and Decazes and Barbé- 
Marbois werg accused of being privy to it; but it is 
certain that the ministers knew nothing about the 
matter, 

After the capitulation of Paris, Talleyrand and 
Fouché furnished Ney with passports, and Fouché 
advised him to go to Switzerland. He was just upon 
the frontiers, when some slight circumstances induced 
him to return, and he was arrested in an inn in the 
department of Cantal, His examination at Paris by 
Decazes, then préfet de police, showed the nobleness 
of his character, and also his weakness. He admitted 
that he promised Louis to bring Bonaparte to him in 

an iron cage; but he said that when he quitted the 
presente of the king, he had no intention to betray 
him ; on the eontraty, he was ready to sacrifice his life 


* The estape of Lavallette has heen often told. Lacre- 
telle, ‘ Hist. de Ia Restauration,”-ii., c. 6. ‘ Diverses Con- 
demnations* has a chapter on Ney, Lavalette, and others. 
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for the king: what he had done was a great misfor- 
tune; he had lost his head, but he had never formed 
a conspiracy. He said, that what determined him to 
go over to Bonaparte, was the fear of civil war, and 
and the assurance which he had from the agents of 
Bonaparte, that the allied powers were agreed with 
him, that the king of Rome and his mother should 
remain as hostages at Vienna until he had given France 
a liberal constitution. The ministers decided that Ney 
should be tried by e court-martial, for his name had 
been erased from the list of the Chamber of Peers. 
Marshal Moncey was, by seniority, the president of the 
court, but he refused to sit; and by a royal ordon- 
nance, founded on an article of a law of the 13th 
Brumaire, of the year V, he was deprived of his rank, 
and imprisoned for three months in the fortress of Ham. 
The president of the court was marshal Jourdan; and 
marshals Masséna, Augereau, and Mortier, were mem- 
bers of it. Ney’s advocates laboured hard to prove 
that the court had no jurisdiction, because Ney was 
a peer of France at the time when he was guilty of 
high treason; and the court was glad to rid itself of 
all responsibility, by admitting the validity of the plea. 
But Ney’s advocates showed their want of tact in 
urging a matter of form, and removing the trig] of their 
client from a court where his judges would hardly have 
agreed to condemn to death their old comrade in arms, 
the bravest soldier of the empire. ‘The form of trial 
by the Chamber of Peers was settled, and the trial 
began on the 21st of November, 1815. Bourmont was 
one of the witnesses against Ney, and probably he lied 
in some particulars; for Ney contradicted his testi- 
mony, and there is no reason to doubt that he told the 
truth about himself. It appeared that Ney remained 
faithful to the king until the 14th of March, the day 
on which Bonaparte’s proclamation was read to the 
troops, and that he then went over to the emperor. 
In the midst of the trial, Ney was advised to rely for 
his defence on the capitulation of Paris; and his wife 
had an interview with tke duke of Wellington, who 
told her that the 12th article of the capitulation had 
no reference to the king of France, and could have no 
other application than the sole purpose of protecting 
the inhabitants of Paris against the vengeance of a vic- 
torious army. This interpretation of the 12th article 
is the only one that an unprejudiced person can admit. 
Ney’s wife in vain made application to the ambassador 
of Austria; and his advocates had nothing left but to 
rest his defence upon it before the Chamber of Peers. 
The Chamber finally determined, by a large majority, 


that Ney’s advocates could not avail themselves of the 


capitulation of Paris in any form. Dupin, one of Ney’s 
advocates, urged that, since the treaty of Paris, Ney 
was. no longer a Frenchman, for he was a native of 
Sarrelouis, which was now ceded to Prussia. The 
marshal] indignantly rose to protest against this course 
of defence: “I am a Frenchman,” he said, “and I 
will die such.” The first question proposed to the 
Chamber of Peers was, ‘“‘ Whether the accused was 
convicted of having, on the night of the 13th to tho 
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14th of March, received emissaries of the emperor.” 
One hundred and seven members voted in the affirm- 
ative, and forty-seven in the negative, though Ney's 
own admission clearly proved the fact. The next 
question proposed was: ‘ Is the accused convicted of 
having read, on the aforesaid day, the 14th of March, 
1814, in the public place of Lons-le-Saulnier, in the 
department of the Jura, at the head of his army, a 
proclamation tending to excite to rebellion and to 
desertion to the enemy, of having immediately given 
orders to his troops to join the usurper, and of having 
himself at their head effected this union.” The Cham- 
ber was unanimously in the affirmative: one peer did 
not vote. On the question whether Ney was guilty 
of high treason, there were 157 votes for the affirmative, 
and one in the negative. On the question of his 
punishment, a large majority voted for death; a small 
number voted for deportation ; and four refused to vote. 
It was half-past eleven at night when the sentence 
of death was pronounced. Ney was not present: he 
had supped well, smoked a cigar, and gone to sleep. 
He was roused to hear the sentence of death commu- 
nicated by M. Cauchy, the archiviste, who said to him, 
‘**T have a painful mission to fulfil.” ‘* You do your 
duty,” sail Ney quietly; ‘* every one has his duty in 
this world.” The execution was hurried; for the 
royalist party was afraid of some movement, and they 
were thirsting for vengeance. The king was solicited 
to change the sentence of death into banishment to 
America, but he refused; and it might have been 
hazardous to show any favour to the marshal in the 
then state of opinion in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Ney was taken to execution at nine on the following 
morning, after he had drunk a bottle of Bordeaux wine. 
When he came to the place, he stepped down lightly 
from the carriage which conveyed him, and said to the 
officer, ‘Is it here?” ‘* Yes,” replied the officer. 
Ney took off his hat with his left hand, and placing his 
right on his heart, said, ‘‘ Comrades, fire.” The signal 
was given, and he fell dead« He was forty-six years 
of age. 

Another illustrious companion in arms of the emperor 
came to a violent end. Joachim Murat, king of Naples, 
after the failure of his campaign against the Austrians 
in Italy, fled to France during the Hundred Days, and 
he was still in the south when he heard of the route 
of the emperor at Waterloo. After having several 
times narrowly escaped arrest, he embarked for Corsica, 
where he conceived the bold design of attempting to 
recover the throne of Naples. He left Corsica with 
about two hundred and fifty men, and after some 
adventures landed in Calabria, with only about forty 
companions (8th of October, 1815). He was over- 
powered by some peasants, brought before a Neapolitan 
court-martial, and shot. 

The return of Napoleon from Elba had alarmed the 
princes of Europe, who had no hope of overthrowing 
this powerful enemy, except with the zealous support 
of all their subjects. They began to speak to them 
of liberal institutions; and the king of Prussia, by his 
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appeal to the Prussians, rallied round ‘him all the 
generous spirits of his kingdom. Battalions of volun- 
teers were organized, and the youths left the universi- 
ties and their books tq put down the tyrant who had 
trampled upon them. Qn the 28nd of May, 1815, 
after Napoleon’s return, and before the battle of 
Waterloo had decided the fate of Europe, Frederick 
William promised his people a representative constitu- 
tion,—-a promise which, to the day of his death in 
1840, he never fulfilled. The allied armies who entered 
France were reminded by what they there saw, that 
some change was required in the political constitution 
of their own countries. They saw a natiodn which 
since 1789 had been harassed by internal convulsions, 
and had been the scourge of Europe, restored to the 
government of its antient line of kings, but not the 
government which existed before the meeting of the 
States-General,- in 1789. The great conquests of 
the Revolution were secured, a charter was granted, 
and the experiment of kingly rule combined with 
popular institutions was going to be tried in France. 
After five-and-twenty years of agitation, Europe had 
made an immense progress: it was no longer the saine 
country: old things had passed away, and new ones 
had taken their place. The ideas of liberty and con- 
stitutional forms were become familiar to all Europe; 
and constitutions more or less liberal were now granted 
in Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Hanover, Baden, and some 
other states. The constitutional system was estab- 
lished on the widest basis in the new kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The territorial settlement of Europe was made by 
the Congress of Vienna, and the definitive arrangement 
was concluded on the 9th of June, 1815, only eight 
days before the battle of Waterloo. The grand-duchy 
of Warsaw was restored to Russia. Austria received 
a large addition to Gallicia. Prussia got the grand- 
duchy of Posen, and more than one-third of the king- 
dom of Saxony. Frederick-William at first was so 
greedy as to want the whole of Saxony; and the allies 
might probably have quarrelled on this point, if the 
return of Napoleon had not rendered it necessary to 
unite against their common enemy. Prussia also got 
Westphalia, and a large territory on the Rhine, ex- 
tending from below Diisseldorf to Tréves, on the 
Moselle. The kingdom of Hanover received an acces- 
sion, and its population was raised to 1,300,000 souls. 
The dukes of Oldenburg, Saxe-Weimar, and Mecklen- 
burg, were made grand-dukes. The king of Bavaria 
received the countries of Wiiraburg and Aschaffenburg. 
The prince-primate, a devoted friend of Napoleon, was 
stripped of his possessions, and pensioned. Frankfort, 
with the territory which it had in 18038, was declared 
a free city, and, as well as Liibeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg, was made a member of the Germanic Cortfedera- 
tion. The seat of the Diet was at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and the first sitting commenced on-the Ist of 
September, 1815. 

The line between France and the kingdom of the 
Netherlands ran from the sea along the northern frontier 
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of France, as fixed by the 3rd article of the treaty of 


Paris of the 20th of November, 1815. The limits of 
Sardinia were fixed by the same treaty. Austria was 


guaranteed in possession of the duchies of Milan and 
Mantua, of Istria, Dalmatia, and Ragusa; in fine, of all 
the Venetian states on both sides of the Adriatic and on 
the Terta Firma. The ex-empress, Maria Louisa, had 
the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, with 
the duchy of Lucca, the reversion of which was secured 
to the grand-duke of Tuscany, the archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria, who resumed his rights over the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany. The Marches were restored to the 
States of the Church, with the duchy of Benevento, 
the principality of Ponte Corvo, the legations of Ra- 
venna, Bologna, and Ferrara, and some other parts. 
Ferdinand the [Vth was recognized as king of the Two 
Sicilies. The independence of Switzerland was re- 
spected, for Switzerland had made no opposition to the 
invasion of the allied powers over her territory. The 
Valais, Geneva, and Neufchatel, were made three new 
cantons, the whole number of which was thus increased 
to twenty-two. The boldest measure in the new 
settlement of Europe was the union of the Belgic 
provinces with Holland in one kingdom, under the 
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prince of Orange, with the title of king of the Nether- 
lands or the Low Countries. This union of a Catholic 
and a Protestant people, who differed in so many 
respects, seemed likely to cause many difficulties.® 
A clause in the treaty of Vienna contained a protocol 
of the allied powers on the abolition of the slave-trade, 
the insertion of which was owing to the efforts of the 
British plenipotentiaries, 

Alexander made a kingdom of Poland, which was 
proclaimed at Warsaw; and the basis of the consti- 
tution was declared to be the same as that of 1791. 
Cracow was declared a free city: “* This country,” 
said Alexander, “‘ placed under the protection of three 
liberating and united powers, wil] enjoy happiness and 
tranquillity, by devoting itself solely to the arts, to the 
sciences, to commerce, and to industry: it will be, as 
it were, a monument of magnanimous policy, which 
has placed this liberty in the very spot (Cracow) where 
the remains of the best of your kings repose.” 


* It is unnecessary to enumerate all the particulars of the 
settlement of the Congress of Vienna. The principal points 
are stated by Lacretelle, ‘ Hist. de France depuis la Restau- 
ration,’ i., c. 2; Capetigue, ‘ Hist. de la Restauration,’ i., 
c. 9; and others. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII, 


THE AMNESTY. 


THE opposition between the ministry and the violent 
majority of the Deputies, showed itself on the occasion 
of the law for an Amnesty, which was necessary to 
tranquillize France; for the menace of the proclama- 
tion of Cambray was still suspended over al] those who 
had taken any part in the Hundred Days. The ordon- 
nance of the 24th of July limited the number of those 
who were liable to punishment; but it was an irregular 
proceeding, and the ministry were preparing a draft 
of a law for she confirmation of this ordonnance, which 
would also be a bill of indemnity to those who signed 
it. The majority in the Chamber got notice of this 
scheme, which did not satisfy them; and on the 17th 
of November, M. de Labourdonnaye laid before the 
Chambers a proposition for an amnesty, the terms of 
which had been arranged with the influential Deputies. 
He proposed an amnesty for all who had taken part 
directly or indirectly in the conspiracy of the 20th 
of March; but he made three classes, or categories, as 
they were called, of exceptions, comprehensive enough 
to include a large number of individuals: and the 
Chamber took this proposition into consideration. On 
the day after the execution of Ney, the duc de Riche- 
liew presented to the Chamber oY Deputies the mini- 
sterial proposition for an amnesty, which was extended 
to all who had direetly or indirectly taken part in the 
usurpation of Napoleon Bonaparte; but the ordon- 
nance of the 24th of July was to be executed and all 


the members or connections of the family of Bonaparte 
and their descendants, even to the degree of uncle and 
nephew, were to be for ever excluded from France, and 
could not enjoy any civil rights in it, or possess any 
title or property of any kind. The Chamber was not 
satisfied with this measure, and constitutionally the 
Chamber was right; for, to ratify the list of the 24th 
of July, was equivalent to pronouncing sentence on 
a number of persons, and judging them unheard. But 
the real objection of the Chamber was, that the list did 
not contain names enough ; and it said nothing of the 
regicides, who had voted for the Acte Additionnel, and 
accepted office under Napoleon; and these were the 
men whom the Chamber particularly wished to pro- 
scribe. The Deputies were more inclined to punish 
than the king; for though the Chamber did not pro- 
pose to proscribe individuals by name, it proposed to 
proscribe whole classes, which would have compre- 
hended a very large number of individuals, The 
debates in the Chambers were long and animated: 
many of the speeches breathed nothing but vengeance 
and proscription, il]l-disguised under more honourable 
names. It seemed that the government plan of an 
amnesty would be rejected, and that the Chamber 
would adopt that of the committee, to whom both the 
duc de Richelieu’s plan, and that of Labourdonnaye 
and of other members of the Chamber, had been 
referred. The duke tried to gain over the influential 
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members of the Chamber: he urged the wish of the 
king to limit the severity of punishment to the names 
which were already on the list: the king, he said, 
would never consent to those general classes of ex- 
cepted persons which the Chambers proposed. Nor 
could the king consent to punish the regicides : he 
remembered the last testament of Louis XVIII., and 
he could not conceive that a crime which he had once 
pardoned could be aggravated by a subsequent and 
independent act. The noble resistance of Louis and 
the duc de Richelieu to the vengeful spirit of the 
Chamber ought not to be forgotten. At last the vote 
was taken, on the proposal of the commission to estab- 
lish certain classes of excepted persons, and the pro- 
posal was rejected by a majority of eight votes only, 
after all the efforts that had been made to induce the 
Deputies to respect the personal wishes of the king. 
Another proposition of the commission was to confis- 
cate the property of those who were excepted from the 
amnesty, under the form of an indemnity to the trea- 
sury, to be applied towards the discharge of the extra- 
ordinary war contributions. M. de Serre said, “ The 
Charter allows no confiscations, and you are going to 
establish them under another name.” This proposal 
was rejected by a small majority only. There remained 
the question of the banishment of the regicides; and 
here the Chamber was unanimous. A kind of com- 
promise had been made, that if the ministers would 
concede this point, the majority would vote against the 
classes of proscription, and against the confiscations. 
The king could not resist the unanimous wish of the 
Chamber on the question of the regicides, and with 
that tact which he possessed, he yielded, as a consti- 
tutional king in such a case ought to do. But the duc 
de Richelieu took care to inform the Chamber of Peers 
that the proscription of the regicides was not the wish 
of the king. The amnesty experienced no opposition 
in the Peers; and when it became a law, it only 
remained to be executed. An ordonnance enjoined 
the proscribed to leave Frante before the 1st of March, 
1816; and places were assigned for their residence, by 
virtue of an arrangement with foreign powers. The 
law was exccuted generally without rigour, and the 
proscribed preserved their property. Cambacérés, 
once arch-chancellor of the empire, was one of them, 
and he was immensely rich. Some of the regicides 
wandered about in Switzerland, Italy, and Germany ; 
but most of them settled in Belgium, in which country 
the exiles soon organized a violent opposition to the 
government of Louis XVIII. Fouché lost his title 
of ambassador at the court of Saxony: he removed to 
Prague in Bohemia, thence to Linz on the Danube, 
and finally to Trieste, where he died. Cambacérés 
was subsequently allowed to return to France, where 
he conducted himself with great prudence. His title to 
distinction was that of a jurist, and he rendered useful 
services in the formation of the Code Civil. Siéyes,®* 


* Siéyes returned to Paris after the Revolution of 1830, 
and lived to a very advanced age. 
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and Merlin of Douai, aleo a jurist; Carnot, once a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety ; Thibat- 
deau; the painter, David; and Barrére; well remem- 
bered in the Reign of Terror; were among the pro- 
scribed. Tallien and Barras, who had overthrown 
Robespierre, were allowed to remain at Paris, where 
Tallien lived in great poverty. Drouet, the post: 
master, who arrested Louis XVI. at Varennes, got 
weary of his exile, and ventured to return to France, 
where he lived in obscurity, under a feigned name, to 
the time of his death, in 1825. 

The execution of Ney had not satisfied the royalists, 
and a petition against Masséna was presented from 
some inhabitants of Bouches-du-Rhéne. The petition 
denounced “ to the hatred of France, to the contempt ot! 
Europe, and the reprobation of posterity, the governor of 
the eighth military division :” this soldier was Masséna, 
whose notorious rapine had disgraced all his exploits 
The Chamber ordered the petition to be read, and it 
was referred to the minister of war. The Chamben 
wished to deprive him of his military rank. Masséna 
did not long survive this attack. There is no doubt 
that he was not sincerely attached to the Bourbons; 
and there were passages in his life which were not 
creditable to him.* The amnesty gave confidence to 
all who were not comprised in it: they felt themselves 
secure against the arbitrary power of the police, which, 
if the measure of the Chambers had been carried, would 
have extended its hand to whole classes of people. But 
the spirit of faction was not extinguished; and there 
were as many shades of opinion as there had been 
dominant parties in France. The bankers were gene- 
rally in favour of liberal opinions, and tolerably well- 
disposed to the government and the constitutional 
system. At the head of them was Laffitte, who after- 
wards played an important part. He owed his fortune 
to his industry and activity, and partly to the confi- 
dence of Napoleon, who, on leaving Paris, had depo- 
sited several millions in his hands. His opinions were 
rather Bonapartist than liberal, and the fragments of 
that party used to assemble in his saloons. The bour- 
geoisie and the middle class were not hostile to the 
Bourbons or to Louis XVIII., whom they looked upon 
as the guarantee of order. It was this body which 
composed the National Guard. The working class 
had not forgotten Napoleon and his eagles; and the 
faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau still remem- 
bered the days of the Revolution. The eighty thou- 
sand workmen of Paris were an imposing force, whose 
opinions it was impossible to suppress, and who re- 
quired the active superintendence of Decazes, the 
minister of police. The old Jacobins, disguised under 
the name of patriots, found sympathy with this formid- 
able body of workmen, among whom this party was 
well organized, It was a faction that was chetked by 
no fears or scrupleg, and was ready to accomplish its 
ends, the subversion of the government, by any means. 


* Masséna published a ‘Mémoire Justificatif.’ He died 
on the 4th of April, 1817. 
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The various factions had their opinions represented by 
political writers, some of whom disguised, under the 
show of devotion ta the constitutional monarchy, their 
attachment to Napoleon or to the Revolution: their 
hostility was levelled against the nobility and the 
priests, the two great props, a8 they considered them, 
of the Bourbon dynasty. They played their part for 
about fifteen years, when they were enabled to raise 
the mask, and avow what their true opinions had been. 
The most violent assaults against the government came 
from abroad, and particularly from Brussels, whence 
the refugees directed their attacks against the Restora- 
tion. The government was alarmed by the progress 
of Bonapartist and liberal opinions; and in 1816, it is 
said, there were conspiracies in every corner of the 
kingdom. The royalists were masters of the Cham- 
bers, and they had no occasion to resort to extra-par- 
liamentary measures so long as they could carry the 
ministers with them; but when the ministry were 
resolved to oppose the violent reaction, they began to 
organize themselves without the Chambers and in the 
provinces. The first organization of this party was in 
the. religious congregations, as they were called, the 
object of which was the propagation of religious and 
monarchical opinions. The centre of these unions was 
at Paris, where every Roman Catholic was admitted 
who could get himself presented by two members. 
Every Sunday the abbé Fraysinnous preached to a 
numerous audience; and in the conferences which he 
held, he attacked Gibbon and Voltaire, showed the 
beneficial influence of the clergy and of religion, and 
the necessity of strengthening the altar and the throne. 
Men of the royalist party attended these conferences, 
such as Villéle, Corbiére, and others. The National 
Guard was also one of the means by which the royalists 
operated on the departments; and it was entirely 
organized and directed by the comte d’Artois, who was 
its colonel-general. If the comte d’Artois and his 
friends had been as active in supporting the admini- 
stration, as they were in organizing their secret power, 
France might have been well governed, and restored 
to tranquillity and prosperity. 

The questi@én of the electoral law was of vital im- 
portance to the government and the royalist majority, 
who saw that they could only maintain themselves by 
an electoral system, which should harmonize with the 
power which they had created and organized in the 
departments. According to the Charter (Art. 37), 
‘the deputies were to be elected for five years, so 
that the Chamber should be renewed every year by 
one-fifth.” Vaublanc, minister for the interior, pro- 
posed to the Chamber of Deputies a Jaw on the elec- 
tions, but nobody liked it; and a committee was ap- 
pointed, of which M. de Villéle was the reporter, to 
prepare g new scheme. The first object of the majority 
of the Chamber was to avoid the renewal by one-fifth, 
which the Charter prescribed. VYilléle proposed that 
the whole Chamber should be renewed at the end of 
five years; a scheme which would have allowed the 
royalist majority four years more for establishing their 
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system. As to the futare elections, his scheme had 
a show of concession to democratical principles, but it 
was all » show, and not a reality. This plan, slightly 
modified, was carried by a majority of 184 to 182. 
But it was rejected by the Chamber of Peers on the 
8rd of April, 1816, by a majority of 89 to 57; and 
thus the two Chambers were in opposition on a funda- 
mental question. Shortly after Villéle moved that “ the 
electoral colleges should not be summoned to any other 
elections than those which should be required by a dis- 
solution of the Chamber ;” and this was carried in the 
Chamber of Deputies.* On the question of the budget, 
the Chambers opposed the ministry. The Chamber re- 
fused to consent to the sale of the forests belonging to 
the clergy, though the forests were not restored to them. 
Yet the produce of the sale of these forests was intended 
by Corvetto, the minister of finance, to supply him with 
the means of meeting the financial difficulties ; and there 
was a law of 1814 which appropriated part of the pro- 
duce of this sale to the payment of the arrears left by 
the imperial government. The Chamber also refused 
the minister an augmentation in the direct taxation ; 
and it rejected some of the indirect taxes which the 
minister proposed, and increased others. The salaries 
of public functionaries were reduced to the amount of 
thirteen millions; and the king gave up ten millions 
from the civil list. The Chamber, notwithstanding its 
violent temper against the late usurpation, adopted the 
new debt left by Bonaparte after the Hundred Days. 
This required a new loan; and as the receipts of 1816 
were not equal to the expenditure, this deficit also was 
to be covered by a Joan. In this session M. de Bonald, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, made his proposal for the 
law which repealed the faculty of divorce. ‘* Bonald 
was the author of an eloquent work on this subject; 
but he had the misfortune to treat it at the tribune 
with too much theological display : the other speakers 
imitated him: if this system had been followed much 
longer, the first condition for being eligible as a deputy 
would have been to be g doctor of the Sorbonne.” 
(Lacretelle.) The power of divorce had been limited 
by the Code Civil, but the two Chambers agreed in 
calling for a law to abolish the power; and in the next 
session a law was presented by the ministry, and 
passed. On the 25th of April the session was closed 
by the king. It was a memorable period in the history 


{of France, in which a attempt was made, under a 
| Constitutional Charter, to make a new revolution, in 


a sense diametrically opposite to that of 1789, and 
against the will of the king and his ministers, The 
minority, which stood in the gap, saved France from 
a fresh convulsion. 

A marriage was arranged in Apri] between the duc 
de Berri, the younger son of the comte d’Artois and 
a Neapolitan princess. The duke had a pension of 
one million francs annually allowed him on the occa- 
sion by the Chamber of Deputies; but in consideration 


* Lacretelle, ‘ Hist. de France depuis la Restauration,’ 
ji, c. 7 
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of the financial difficulties, the king reduced it 500,000 
francs for five years. In his reply to the address of 
the Chamber of Peers, the duc de Berri said, “If I 
have children, I will bring them up in the respect 
which is due to the king and to the constitutional 
charter, the immortal work of his wisdom,—to this 
charter, which secures for ever the liberty of the 
people and the power of the monarch.” The young 
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ptincess arrived at Marseille in May, and was con- 
ducted to Paris with great pomp. 


She was not 
handsome; but the want of beauty was compensated 
by expressive features and lively manners. The duke, 
though a man of pleasure, was fond of his wife, and 


they won the goodwill of the Parisians by their simple 
manners, 
on the boulevards or in the Champs-Elysées, 


They were often seen walking out together 





CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


THE FIFTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


Tue experience of the session had shown that the 
ministry must either get a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, or dissolve it; for these two powers were 
in opposition on most points, and particularly on con- 
stitutional questions. But it was not easy to induce 
the king to dissolve a Chamber whose royalist opinions 
had heex so strongly pronounced, sometimes even in 
opposition to his own, and which those who surrounded 
him never ceased to exalt. The cabinet, also, was not 
in harmony with itself, and it was necessary to have 
some agreement on the law for the elections. Vaublanc 
had proposed one in the previous session, which was 
rejected; but he still adhered to it, which rendered it 
necessary to get rid of him, for there was no hope that 
the Chamber would accept his scheme. He was also 
totally unfit for his place: a man who, during a dis- 
cussion in the Chamber, was so great a fool or knave 
as to say that as an individual he had different opinions 
from those which he expressed as a member of the 
cabinet. Vaublanc was dismissed, and Lainé was 
invited by the duc de Richelieu to take the vacant 
place. Though he was not at present in favour with 
the majority of the Chamber, his loyalty was well 
known and tried, and he had the support of a third 
party in the Chamber on the question of the electoral 
law. This party was in favour of a single body of 
electors who payed taxes to the amount of 300 francs, 
which was in accordance with the terms of the charter 
(Art. 40); and he made the adoption of this electoral 
system a condition of his taking office. The ministry 
also got rid of Barbé-Marbois, who was only an 
incumbrance ; and his place for the present was left 
vacant. 

In the early part of 1816 the Bonapartists and 
patriots were planning a revolution, and the conspira- 
tors were organizing their force. The capital was 
only occupied by English troops; and by the treaty 
of November, 1815, the 150,000 men were placed on 
the northern and eastern frontier. There were no 
foreign troops in the centre of France, or in the 
_ Lyonnais or Dauphiné; and the French army was 
scarcely organized. In this state of affairs news 


reached Paris by a telegraphic despatch that Grenoble 
had been attacked by some insurgents. In a few days, 
another despatch came from general Donnadieu, which 
began, ** Live the king! Monseigneur, the dead bodies 
of your enemies cover all the roads about Grenobfe.” 
Other reports represented the insurrection as sti]] more 
formidable; and the ministry, in alarm, responded by 
declaring the department of the Isére in a state of 
siege. General Donnadiéu and the préfet of the Isére 
acted with great severity: and twenty-one individuals 
were condemned to death by a court-martial, and exe- 
cuted. The ministers refused to pardon any of them. 
Didier, the leader of this outbreak, was taken, tried, and 
executed. In his defence he maintained that he was 
not the leader of a band of robbers, but the chief of 
rebels; and in fact, there was a rebellion, the object 
of which was to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty. It 
is said, however, that many of the rebels were poor 
misguided people, who hardly knew what they were 
meeting about. The despatches which the government 
received from the department of Isére exaggerated the 
movement; and it was under the impression of the 
rising being more formidable than it really was, and 
the recollection that it was in the country where 
Napoleon met with so favourable a reception on his 
return from Elba, that the government resorted to 
measures of great severity. There could not be a 
movement in the departments without some correspond- 
ing action at Paris; and a plot existed there under the 
name of the Association of the Patriots of 1816. The 
police got a clue to it, and soon discovered the prin- 
cipal actors, who were workmen, retired soldiers, and 
students. The obscurity of these men did not render 
the plot less dangerous; for if they had succeeded in 
overthrowing the government, leaders of higher rank 
would soon have appeared. The idea of destroying 
a government was familiar to the people: they had 
been accustomed tq it for twenty-five years; and it 
was for this reason that any plot, however mean the 
actors might be, was a real danger. The punishment 
of some of these conspirators made the revolutionary 
party more cjrcumspect, 
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These attacks on the government showed the neces- 
sity of doing something to tranquillize the country ; 
and the first measure towards this was the dissolution 
of the-Chamber. Decazes suggested this measure to 
Pasquier, one of the moderate party in the Chamber ; 
and there was afterwards a conference between him 
and some of the members of this party, to whom he 
explained his reasons. The duc de Richelieu was, 
after some trouble, brought over to the opinion of 
Decazes. The cabinet had now gained some popu- 
larity by re-establishing the Kcole Polytechnique, 
* encouraging primary education, agriculture, and the 
arts. The administration of the departments was 
improved; and the correspondenee of the préfets 
seemed to show that there was a change in opinion, 
and that the government might securely act in the 
spirit of moderation. This was a favourable time for 
operating on the king, and several Mémoires were 
presented to him, to show the necessity of dissolving 
the Chamber, The main argument, and that which 
weighed most with Louis XVIII., was, that the mea- 
sure was necessary, in order to maintain the royal 
prertgative. This Chamber, it was urged to the king, 
impedes the king’s government, weakens his authority, 
usurps his power. The king read these various 
Mémoires, which were drawn up by the ministers and 
several of their political friends. Though three of the 
ministers, Clarke, Dubouchage, and Dambray, were 
opposed to the dissolution, they faithfully kept the 
secret, and the royalist party knew nothing about the 
measure till it was made public. The duc de Riche- 
lieu, without the knowledge of the king, wrote to the 
emperor Alexander, to know his opinion of the disso- 
lution ; and Pozzo ai Borgo also hinted to the emperor, 
that if he thought a dissolution of the Chamber advan- 
tageous with reference to the general peace, a letter 
from him to the king would facilitate the matter. 
Alexander wrote to Louis, and his letter contributed 
to settle the king’s resolution. An ordonnance ap- 
peared on the Sth of September, which, after stating 
the king’s conviction that ‘the wants and the wishes 
of his subjects combined to preserve intact the Consti- 
tutional Charter,” declared that none of the articles of 
the Charter should be revised, and that the Chamber 
of Deputies was dissolved; the number of Deputies 
was fixed according to the terms of the Charter; and 
the electoral colleges of the arrondissemens and of the 
departments were to remain as they were settled by 
the ordonnance of the 21st of July, 1815. The other 
provisions of the ordonnance created an electoral 
system founded on the Charter; and there was the 
lees objection to this act of royal power, as there was 
no electoral law; two schemes had been proposed, and 
both had been rejected. 

The cou:t—which means the comte d’Artois and the 
duchess d’Angouléme+-knew nothing of the dissolution 
until ‘they saw it'in the ‘Moniteur’ on the 6th of Sep- 
tember. The comte d’Artois was very violent against 
the measure. The duc de Berri said that the king had 
done right. , Chateaubriand attacked the ordonnaace in 
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his pamphlet, entitled ‘ Monarahie selon la Charte,’ for 
which he was deprived of his title of minister of state, 
but his pension was not touched. The publication 
of this ordonnance made a complete rupture between 
Decazes and the royalist party, who became his enc- 
mies. It is maintained by a French writer, who had 
good opportunities of knowing, that the system of 
government which followed the ordonnance of the 5th 
of September was the free expression of the will of the 
king, who did not like the ultra-royalists, and only fell 
ultimately into the hands of the friends of his brother 
when his health became more feeble.* 

The ministers exerted themselves to secure the 
return of a favourable majority to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the result was in their favour. One 
hundred and fifteen members of the previous Chamber 
had not been re-elected ; and the ardent royalists were 
now in a minority. The king opened the session on 
the 4th of November, 1816, with a speech, the sub- 
stance of which was agreed on in the council; but the 
composition is said to be his own. It is a royal speech, 
infinitely superior in expression to what generally 
appears under that name, and a favuurable specimen 
of the king’s literary talent. The sentiments too were 
generous and elevated. At the close of it she said: 
‘* Let hatreds cease; let the children of one country, 
I would venture to add, of one father, be in truth 
a people of brothers; and of our past misfortunes, let 
there only remain the recollection, painful though it 
be, yet instructive.”’ The important question of this 
year was the law of elections ; which was settled in the 
Chamber of Deputies after long discussion, and adopted 
by the Chamber of Peers, partly through the personal 
influence of the king, but only by a small majority. 
The royalist party considered it as one of the chief 
causes of the ruin of monarchical opinions; as if the 
establishment of a body of about one hundred thousand 
electors, who were proprietors, could overthrow a 
dynasty. The qualification fixed for an elector was to 
be thirty years of age, and®to pay direct taxes to the 
amount of 300 francs: the election was made direct, in 
conformity to the old usage in France, and the Knglish 
practice. There was to be only one electoral college 
in each department, and it was fixed in the chief town. 
The financial operations of this session were important, 
for they were connected with the question of releasing 
France from the occupation of the allics, who had pro- 
fessed to make war on Napoleon. France had to 
appeal to public credit to raise money to pay its ransom. 
The treaty of the 20th of November, 1815, had fixed 
what was to be paid, except the claims on behalf of the 
subjects of foreign states, which remained unsettled. 
A commission had been appointed to ascertain the 
amount of the several demands. The taxes could not 
be augmented, and the only resource to meet the emer- 
gencies was a loan, which was effected in England and 
Holland, on such terms that the interest paid on the 
loan was, it is said, as much as 20 per cent. The 
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minister asked, for the year 1817, above 1000 millions, 
to meet all the obligations of France: the receipts were 
estimated at 774 millions: the deficit was to be sup- 
plied by the Joan. 

The laws passed in October, 1815, which affected 
the liberty of the press and individual freedom, expired 
at the end of this session. Decazes had obtained these 
laws from a royalist majority in 1815; but things were 
altered, and the royalists, now a minority, and hostile 
to Decazes, began to declaim in favour of liberty. The 
new measures of Decazes, as to the journals and the 
power of arresting persons charged with plots against 
the person of the king or the security of the State, 
were in more moderate terms than the laws of 1815, 
and were carried after some opposition. 

During the early part of 1817, before the close of a 
long and rigorous winter, there was scarcity in France, 
accompanied with violence on the part of the people, 
who, true to their old habits, raised prices higher than 
they would have been, by alarming those who had corn 
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to sell. These popular disturbances were not put 
down without some bloodshed. The scarcity furnished 
a pretext for a-rising in the neighbourhood of Lyon, 
where a rumour was spread that Napoleon had escaped 
from St. Helena, and was going to appear again. On 
Sunday, the 8th cf June, the tocsin rung at six in the 
morning in several villages near Lyon, and peasants 
assembled here and there in small bodies; but they 
were soon dispersed. Many of the insurgents were 
thrown into prison, poor obscure persons, totally unable 
to originate or direct a revolutionary movement, and 
the victims of some designing men, who were not dis- 
covered. The cour prévétale of Lyon, before which 
these men were tried, was severe and indiseriminating 
in its judgments. The duke of Ragusa was at last sent 
to restore order in the departments of the Rhone, and 
he executed his mission with prudence and moderation, 
for which he did not escape the reproaches of those wito 
called moderation by the name of treason. 





CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


Tue release of the king from the dominion of the 
ultra-royalist faction, by the ordonnance of the 5th of 
September, was the first step towards the restoration 
of tranquillity and the improvement of credit, both of 
which were indispensable, in order that France should 
be relieved from her troublesome allies. Soon after 
the ordonnance of the 5th of September, upon the 
request of the duc de Richelieu, Alexander had induced 
the allies to withdraw one-fifth of the army of occupa- 
tion, on the ground that the tranquillity of France was 
more secure. The article of the treaty of Paris which 
secured indemnity for the losses which the subjects of 
foreign states had sustained from France, had not fixed 
a maximum, and the claims had swelled up to the 
frightful amount of 1,200 or 1,300 millions of francs. 
The influence of Alexander was again invoked in this 
difficulty ; and in consequence of a letter of his, dated 
from Moscow, the 30th of October, 1517, the duke of 
Wellington, the generalissimo of the army of occupa- 
tion, was made the mediator between France and her 
creditors. The discussions on this matter began at 
Paris in January, 1818. On the 11th of February 
a pistol was fired at the duke’s carriage, as he was 
returning to his hotel, but without injury to any one. 
This affair did not disturb the negotiations, which were 
concluded by the convention of the 25th of J£pril, 1818, 
by which the debt of France towards the subjects of 
the allied powers was settled by the inscription in the 
Grand Livre of a rente or dividend of 12,040,000 francs, 
which represented a capital of 240,800,000 francs. 
Out of this sum Prussia got, as her share, 2,600,000, 
® large amount, which is sufficiently explained by the 


fact of the long occupation of that country by the 
French, and their pitiless pillage. By a separate con- 
vention with Great Britain, there was to be inscribed 
on the Grand Livre a rente of three millions of francs, 
representing a capital of 60 millions, for the purpose 
of re-imbursing and totally extinguishing both capital 
and interest of the claims of British subjects.* <A 
separate convention, as to indemnity, was also made 
with Spain. The result of these conveutions was, to 
impose on France additional annual payments, to the 
amount of 16,040,000 francs; and the minister, the 
duc de Richelieu, proposed the inscription of _this 
amount on the Grand Livre. The proposed measure 
was recommended by the circumstance that claims, 
which amounted altogether to 1,390,000,000 francs, 
were by this convention reduced to a capital sum of 
300,200,000 ; in respect of which, the annual payment 
of 16,040,000 would have to be paid. At the same 
time that this convention was submitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies, another proposal was made. The treaty 
of the 20th of November declared that the military 
occupation of France might terminate, in certain events, 
at the end of three years; and the allied powers were 
going to meet in congress on this question. There 
was still due a part of the 700 millions, which was 
fixed to be paid by the fourth article of tho treaty; 
and without the payment of this money, it was not 
probable that the territory would be evacuated, The 
minister accordingly further demanded the opening of 
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an eventual credit of 24 millions of rentes, for the pur- 
pose of paying what remained of the 700 millions. 
“ T call this credit eventual,” said the duke, “ because 
the employment of it will depend entirely on the event 
which alone can render it necessary; I mean the eva- 
cuation of our territory.” Both these propositions 
were accepted by the Chamber of Deputies almost 
unanimously, and not a voice was raised against 
them. 

The time was now come when the allies could no 
longer, with any show of decency, continue their occu- 
pation of the french territory. The duke of Wel- 
lington, who had done great service to France, in 
settling the question of the demands of the subjects 
of foreign states, was also favourable to the evacuation 
of the territory. He was the generalissimo of the 
army of occupation; a position which gave his opinion 
great weight at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. <A 
circular was sent by the allied powers to their min- 
isters, in which it was announced that the allied sove- 
reigns who had signed the treaty of the 20th of 
November, 1815, would meet in the autumn to take 
into consideration, with the king of France, the internal 
condition of that country; and, as connected with it, 
the question of its further occupation by the troops 
of the allies. The circular further declared that the 
congress at Aix-la-Chapelle would not concern itself 
about the negotiations entered into at other places, 
which would be terminated where they had been begun. 
The only object of this congress at Aix-la-Chapelle 
was to be the question of the evacuation. The con- 
gress was fixed definitively for the month of October, 
in a Prussian town, the antient city of Charlemagne ; 
the origin of which dated from the time of the empire 
of the Romans, who were attracted to the spot by the 
beauty of the situation and the warm springs from 
which it takes its name. Besides the crowned heads 
and diplomatists, many strangers, particularly English, 
flocked to the spot. Actors, singers, and poets, assem- 
bled from the great capitals of Europe; and the bril- 
liant concerts of madame Catalani enlivened the inter- 
vals of negotistion.* The question of the evacuation 
of the French territory was settled on the 1st of 
October. When the duc de Richelieu took leave 
of Louis XVIII., before setting out for the Congress, 
the king said: ‘‘ Make any sacrifice to obtain the 
evacuation of the territory: it is the first condition 
of our independence.—Express to my allies how diffi- 
cult my government will be, so long as it can be 
reproached with the calamities of the country and the 
occupation of the territory: you know that it is not I, 
but Bonaparte, who has brought the allies against us.” 
The terms of the protocol of the Ist of October were 
brief: ‘§ The troops which compose the army of occu- 
pation shail be withdrawn from the French territory on 
the Slst of November next, or sooher, if possible: the 


* A lively picture of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle i is 
drawn by Capefigue, ‘ Hist. de la Restauration,’ ii. c. 13, 
As to the conferences of Aix-la-Chapelle, see ‘ Annuaire 
Historique, &c., pour 1818,’ p. 309. 
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places and forts which the said. troops occupy shall be 
given up to the commissioners named for this purpose 
by his Most Christian Majesty, in the state in which 
they were at the time of the occupation, in conformity 
to the 50th article of the convention concluded in 
execution of the 15th article of the treaty of the 20th 
of November, 1815.” There remained to settle the 
times of payment for the complete discharge of the 
debt; and it was necessary to modify somewhat the 
terms which had been fixed at Paris. Everything 
being now arranged, both as to the evacuation of the 
French territory, and the debt, the duc de Richelieu 
proposed to the allied powers that France should be 
admitted to their conferences, which was granted, and 
the duc de Richelieu was invited to take part both in 
the present and future deliberations of the powers for 
the maintenance of peace and of the treaties upon which 
the peace was founded. All the measures of the allies 
had hitherto been concerted without the co-operation 
of France: she was now admitted into the Holy Alli- 
ance. The convention was signed on the 9th of 
October. There was also a secret protocol signed by 
the ministers of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia (15th November), after the exchange of the 
ratifications, which was nothing more than asrepetition 
of the principles contained in the treaty of Holy Alli- 
ance. It was signed by Metternich, Richelieu, Castle- 
reagh, Wellington, Hardenberg, Bernstorff, Nesselrode, 
and Capo d’Istria. This was followed by a declaration 
of the same date, which is a curious historical docu- 
ment, and is said to be the composition of Alex- 
ander:* ‘ The convention of the 9th of October, 
which has definitively regulated the execution of the 
engagements contained in the treaty of peace of the 20th 
of November, 1815, is considered by the sovereigns 
who have concurred in it, as the accomplishment of 
the work of peace, and the complement of the political 
system designed to secure its permanence. The inti- 
mate union established among the monarchs associated 
in this system by their principles no Jess than by the 
interest of their peoples, offers to Europe the most 
sacred pledge of her future tranquillity. This union 
has no other object than the maintenance of peace, 
and to guarantee the transactions which have founded 
and consolidated it.” It concluded thus: “It is with 
these sentiments that the sovereigns have completed 
the work to which they were callcd; they will not 
cease to labour to confirm and perfect it; they formally 
acknowledge that their dutics towards God and towards 
the peoples whom they govern, preseribe to them ro 
set to the world, as far as they can, the example of 
justice, of concord, of moderation ; happy to be able 
henceforth to consecrate all their efforts to the protec- 
tion of the arts of peace, the improvement of the 
internal prosperity of their states, and to the revival 
of those sentiments of religion and of morality, whose 
dominion the misfortunes of the times have only too 
much weakened.” This declaration was signed by the 
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seven men just mentioned,—Wellington and Castlereagh 
signing on behalf of the king of Great Britain, George 
III., whose eldest son, afterwards George IV., was 
regent, in consequenee of his father’s mental derange- 
ment. The hand from which the declaration came 
may have been guided by sincerity; but the same 
cannot be said of all the rest on whose behalf it was 
sign d. 

Yet the four powers did not feel quite easy about 
France; and their ministers met without the due de 
Richelieu, and agreed on some secret protocols, by 
which all the engagements contained in the treaty of 
the quadruple alliance of the 20th of November, 1815, 
were maintained in their full force and strength for the 
casus foederis et belli, such as is provided for and 
defined by the said treaty; and also for the casus 
foederis, as it is fixed in the second paragraph of the 
third article of the treaty of the 20th November, 1815, 
the object of which was to prevent “the deadly effects 
of any new revolutionary commotion with which France 
might be threatened ;” and it was declared “‘ that the 
progress of the evils which had so long desolated 
Europe, had only been checked by the intimate rela- 
tions and the purity of the sentiments which united the 
four sovéreigns for the happiness of the world.” The 
two emperors and the king of Prussia, as absolute 
princes, might use such language as this: in the mouth 
of the king of Great Britain and Ireland, or of the 
regent, it was an idle mockery and an insult to the 
nation. 

After the conferences were closed at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Alexander made a journey to Paris simply to see 
Louis XVIII. He was well received by the people, 
and he deserved their gratitude, for he had exerted 
himself in favour of France both in 1814 and 1815; 
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and in 1818 his opinion was given in favour of the 
liberation of the French territory, readily and with 
good will. Alexander only stayed a day in Paris, 
when he had a long conversation with the king on his 
favourite scheme of uniting kings and people on 
Curistian principles. The king of Prussia shortly 
after paid a visit to Paris. The evacuation being 
agreed on, the allied powers gave their troops orders 
to leave the territory of France. The foreign troops 
had, it is admitted by French writers, conducted them- 
selves well during the occupation; but it was a humi- 
liation to a once victorious nation to have her strong 
places held by the foreigner, and great was the joy of 
every Frenchman to see the national colours again 
waving over all the frontier towns. The duke of 
Wellington, in an order of the day of the 15th of 
November, 1818, took leave of the troops which he 
had commanded, and thanked them for the good con- 
duct which they had observed during the time that 
they had been under his orders—a period of nearly 
three years, The occupation of France was the con- 
sequence of the Hundred Days. It was now released, 
and in possession of a constitution, which secured most 
of the great conquests of the Revolution. After a 
struggle of near thirty years, the reign of a constitutional 
monarchy appeared to be established in France, and to 
require only time for its development.* 


* For the period from the second abdication of Bonaparte 
to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, I have followed Capefigue 
in his ‘ Histoire de la Restauration,’ a work which is charac- 
terized by moderation and good sense. But it is sometimes 
deficient in precision in the statement of facts. For the 
events of the ycar 1818, and subsequent years, the ‘ Annuaire 
Historique Universel’ is a useful work. 
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CHAPTER XC, 


DESSOLLE MINISTER. 


Tue political history of a constitutional government 
is the history of ministries ; a history less striking than 
that of violent revolutions, but often no less pregnant 
with events which determine the condition of a people. 
In France the first struggle was between the ultra- 
royalists and the moderate party; then between the 
moderate men of the ministerial party and the doc- 
trinaires ; and finally, between the doctrinaires and the 
extreme left, that is to say, between the constitutionals 
of the philosophical school and those whom the royal- 
ists and Europe, whether rightly or not, called Jaco- 
bins. It is not easy to comprehend the various 


* Capefigue, ‘ Hist. de la Restaurat.,’ ii., c. 14. In another 
passage (ii., c. 12) he speaks of the doctrinaires as “a philo- 
sophical school which lives in a sphere of ideas and of 
absolute perfectib.lities.”’ 


shades of opinion which determine the formation of 
political parties in free states, and it is foreign from the 
present purpose to attempt the constitutional history 
of France under the Bourbons. It is enough if some 
of the great questions can be intelligibly stated, on 
which future events depended. " 

In 1815 there were elections for another fifth of the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies; and the min- 
istry did all that they could to influence the returns. 
None of the royalists of the extreme right were elected. 
Among the new members were Lafayette and Manuel, 
who had made himself conspicuous during the Hundred 
Days. The duc de Richelieu, who was still-at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, was uneasy at the result of the electicns: 
‘TI see with pain,” he said, “* that the law of 1817 
removes all‘the royalists successively from the Cham- 
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ber—TI fear that we shall go too much on one side: on 
the whole I prefer the exaltation of the royalists to 
Jacobinism—I see with alarm the arrival of the men of 
the Hundred Days; they have so much damaged our 
. position in Europe: let us avoid revolutions.” The 
duc de Richelieu ost the assistance of Corvetto, whose 
health was impaired. Corvetto resigned, and was 
succeeded in the department of finance by M. Roy, 
who had been a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
during the Hundred Days. The duc de Richelieu 
returned from Aix-la-Chapelle with the opinion that 
the government should make some attempt to con- 
ciliate the right side of the Chamber, in order to save 
the constitutional monarchy. The king said, in a 
meeting of the council: ‘* Let us plant our standard 
on the ordonnance of the 5th of September: let us 
continue to follow the line which has hitherto suc- 
ceeded; let us constantly hold out the hand to the 
right as well as to the left.” But the ministry was 
divided in opinion, and it was impossible that it could 
hold together. Molé and Lainé declared to the duke 
that they could not remain in office if Decazes did, and 
they brought their resignations to him. The duke 
was of the same mind, and resolved to resign too. 
Pasquier also resigned. On hearing of his colleagues’ 
resignation, Decazes sent in his resignation to the 
king, who was thus left witheut a ministry. Decazes 
insisted on retiring; and the duc de Richelieu then 
undertook to form a new ministry, but he could not 
succeed; and he finally resigned. At the end of De- 
cember, 1818, a new cabinet was formed, with general 
Dessolle for the president, who had played an impor- 
tant part in the first Restoration. He had been the 
companion in arms of Moreau, and was one of those 
who had never bowed the knee to Napoleon. De 
Serre, Decazes, Portal, and the baron Louis, were 
members of the new cabinet ; Decazes for the interior, 
and Louis for finance. The ministry of the duc de 
Richelieu had lasted three years, in the midst of great 
difficulties, It accomplished the deliverance of France 
from the allies, and its mission was then at an end. It 
had no decided section of the Chamber to support it. 
The new ministry belonged to what was called the 
centre gauche doctrinaire, with a tendency towards the 
extremity of the gauche, or left; but this brought it 
into hostility with the Chamber of Peers, and yet did 
not secure it the support of the extreme left. The 
new ministry were agreed in maintaining the new elec- 
toral law, which was the result of the ordonnance of 
the 5th of September, and in giving to the country 
such institutions as it still required. It was with the 
view of securing all the reasonable members of the 
gauche, that it was resolved to propose a Jaw on the 
subject of ministerial responsibility, and another on 
the libétty of the press; and M. Guizot, who was 
employed in the department of the ministry of the 
intefior, was instructed to make the draft of a law 
on the communal and departmental administration. 
Even before the ministerial change of the 24th of De- 
cember, Decazes had obtained from the king a great 
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concession to the extreme party, by the full remission 
of the penalties contained in the 7th article of the law 
of the 12th of January, 1816, against certain ex-con- 
ventionals, and the indefinite suspension of them in 
the case of others. In the first class were Cambacérés 
and others: in the second were Panis, Tallien, Laloi, 
and others of less notoriety. The king made no 
objection to the list, though he would gladly have 
excepted the regicide Panis; but it was a general 
measure of grace; and this blood-stained villain, one 
of the men of September, thief, murderer, and hypo- 
crite, who had voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
experienced the clemency of Louis XVIII. 

There was a considerable interval between the open- 
ing of the session and the proposal of any measure by 
the ministry. In the Chamber of Peers, Lally-To- 
lendal, and in the Deputies, Benjamin Delessert, pro- 
posed to vote a national recompense to the duc de 
Richelieu for his services in delivering France from the 
occupation of the allies. Though the measure had 
been concerted with the new cabinet, and was not 
intended to have anything of a party character, it was 
attacked by the two extremities of the left and right. 
The duke, hearing of the proposition, wrote to M. 
Ravez, the president of the Chamber of Deyuties, to 
decline any recompense at the expense of the nation. 
Upon this the king proposed to establish a majorat of 
50,000 francs a year, secured on the crown property. 
The duke had no lawful children, and if he did receive 
anything from the crown, it was with the view of 
transmitting it to his nephew, together with the 
peerage. But the Chamber refused to make the grant 
extend to others than the duke and his direct descend- 
ants; and thus it was in effect reduced to a simple 
pension for life to the duke; and even on this question 
there were 95 black balls to 124 white.* The duke 
was not pleased with the terms of a grant, which he 
did not want for himself, and had not solicited. He 
gave the 50,000 francs to the hospitals of Bordeaux. 

It was now the 30th of January, 1819, and the new 
ministry had proposed nothing to the Chambers. 
There had been a change in the men who composed 
the ministry, but nothing to show what their plans 
were. The first measure that was discussed was a 
draft of a law on the responsibility of ministers, a mat- 
ter which involved questions of great difficulty. A 
strong opposition was formed in the Chamber of Peers, 
where Dessolle had no personal influence; and De- 
cazes, though a favourite of the king, could not com- 
mand a majority. The great question was the electoral 
law; and the marquis Barthélemy, once a Director, 
and then a senator of the Empire, was selected by the 
moderate party in the Chamber of Peers to propose 
a modification of this law. The cabinet had beep 
formed on the terms of maintaining the law as it 
existed; and Decazes declared that he considered 
Barthélemy’s proposal as the most dangerous that 
could proceed from the Chamber of Peers, A ma- 
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jority of the peers, however, were in favour of con- 
sidering the proposition of Barthélemy; and notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the ministry, it was adopted.® 
The hostility between the ministry and the majority 
of the Chamber of Peers rendered it necessary for the 
ministry to retire, or to crush the majority by a creation 
of new peers; one of the means which, under a consti- 
tutional monarchy, may be employed with temporary 
success, but with certain ultimate failure. The king’s 
unwillingness to make a new creation was overcome 
by the Chamber of Peers refusing to adopt a proposal 
of the baron Louis for an alteration in the financial 
year, after it had been accepted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. It was now possible that the budget might 
be refused, and a creation of peers was determined. 
Sixty-three new peers were made in one batch, and 
among them were the six marshals who were not 
already in possession of the dignity. The list was 
published on the 6th of March; and it roused all the 
indignation of the royalists. The creation of so many 
new peers was a distinct declaration of the ministry, 
which had its weight with the Deputies; and Bar- 
thélemy’s proposition for a change in the electoral law, 
which had been carried by a majority of the peers 
before the new creation, was rejected by a majority in 
the Deputies. But the ministry discovered what posi- 
tion they were in, when the electoral law and their 
policy were defended by the entire cété gauche, and 
they were receiving the praises of Lafayette. 

The ministry was feeble in the Chambers, and 
uncertain of a majority; but it gained some credit by 
adininistrative improvements. The royal exhibition 
of the products of French industry was renewed ; and 
it was arranged that there should be one at least in 
every four years.t The National Guard was brought 
back to its original municipal destination, and placed 
under the inspection of a committee. A commission 
for the preparation of a municipal law was organized 
under M. Guizot. The school of law was encouraged 
by the establishment of chairs of public law, adminis- 
trative law, and the philosophical history of Roman 
law. There was also established a conseil général 
des prisons, whose duties were to look after the con- 
dition of prisoners. A report made to the king showed 
what had been done since 1816, in improving the 
treatment of prisoners, in providing for their moral 
instruction, ond in attempting the reformation of those 
who, after their term of imprisonment, must again 
euter into society. These improvements in the internal 
alministration were due to the activity of Decazes. 
De Serre, in his department, endeavoured to secure 
individual liberty, so fur as it was compatible with 
justice; and his circular to the procureurs généraux 
is a proof of his generous and enlightened views in 
matters of criminal procedure.t At the same time, 
those who had been banished were returning to 
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France: the government only required of them a 
formal act of submission, and Louis XVIII. rarely 
refused to grant a pardén. Daunou, formerly a 
member of the Convention, even obtained a professor's 
thair in the Collége de France, The law of 1819, on 
the press, though a great concession made to the liberal 
party, was violently attacked; and yet it contained 
the two great principles of liberty, the publication of 
any writing without the previous censure, and the jury 
for determining on the fact of any violation of law. 
This law, which was a code on the liberty of the press, 
and the offences which might be the consequences of 
this libesty, was the work of De Serre, Royer-Collard, 
and Guizet:y Ther was some discussion on the part 
of the law which rejated to offences committed by the 
press against “ public morality; and to satisfy the 
scruples of some members, the words ‘‘ and religion” 
were added. S6ut this did not satisfy all; the cédté 
droit would have had the expression “‘ religion of the 
State.” 

Though the king had allowed so many of the exiles 
to return, petitions were presented to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and supported by the cété gauche for a 
general permission to all the exiles to return. De 
Serre said in the Chamber of Deputies: ‘* The peti- 
tions w “ich have been presented, refer not only to the 
individuals who have beea temporarily exiled by virtue 
of article 2 of the law of the 12th of January, 1816, 
but to al] the individuals who have been banished by 
this law; so that the petitions apply not only to the 
regicides, but to the family of Bonaparte aleo. We 
must make a distinction between the individuals who 
were reached by the law of 1816; in an irrevocable 
category must be placed the family of Bonaparte and 
the voters; those who come under article 2 are only 
affected temporarily.’ The firmness of the minister 
settled the question, but De Serre lost much of his 
reputation for liberality; from this time he saw that he 
could not act with the gauche, and that he must look 
for support elsewhere against the dangers that threat- 
ened the monarchy. During this session was abolished 
the droit d’aubaine, an old prerogative of the crown, 
by which the kings of France claimed the property of 
a foreigner, not naturalized, who died in France, and 
also in some other cases. It was abolished by the 
National Assembly, but restored in 1804, and now 
finally abolished (July 14, 1819) on the proposition 
of the duc de Lévis. The budget of 1819 was con- 
siderably less than that of 1818, and was fixed at 
889,000,000 francs. The crops of 1818 and 1819 
were abundant; France was improving in every branch 
of agriculture, and the condition of the labouring class 
was ameliorated. The Revolution had created an 
immense number of small proprietors, who were indus- 
trious and economical citizens. The freedom of inter- 
course which the Restoration had established between 
France and England, was favourable to both countries. 
Frenchmen could see the immense progress which 
manufacturing industry bad made in England by the 
improvement and application of machinery; and Eng~ 
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lishmen could learn to profit by French taste and 
elegance. Great numbers of English visited Paris, 
and also settled in various parts of France, where they 
found living much cheaper, a better climate, and more 
of the conveniences and luxuries of civilisation at a 
cheap cost. The stranger at Paris admired the mag- 
nificent works completed or commenced under Bona- 
parte; and the Restoration, if it could not finish all 
that was begun, did not neglect the embellishment of 
the capital. The Bourse was completed; and the 
statue of Henri IV. was restored to its place on the 
Pont Neuf. 

The time was approaching for the election of a new 
fifth part of the Chamber; and the interval between 
the session of 1818 and 1819 was employed by Decazes 
in attempting to make the king popular, and by other 
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measures Calculated to influence the elections. The 
result was not favourable to the ministers, though their 
defeat waa not so complete as their enemies proclaimed 
it to be. There was one return, however, which pro- 
duced a great sensation at the court and on opinion in 
general, The abbé Grégoire, once constitutional 
bishop of Blois, was elected at Grenoble. Though 
an honest man, and a religious man, the part that he 
had played during the Revolution was not forgotten, 
His political importance might be greatly overrated ; 
but the election of such a man was an indication of 
opinion, a sinister omen of the future, and a living 
memorial of the Convention. Among the new names 
was that of general Foy, a brilliant orator, the cham- 
pion of liberal opinions, and an upright and honourable 
man, 
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CHAPTER XCI. 


DECAZES. 


Europe was not tranquil, though 800,0°0 men 
had marched against France to overthrow Bi ‘Saparte. 
Society was agitated by the opinions of which the 
French Revolution was the terrible expression, Ger- 
many was disturbed by secret societies, whose watch- 
words were liberty and equality, whose object was the 
overthrow of existing governments. There were also 
political associations in Italy; and in England there 
was great discontent and agitation. The ideas of the 
Revolution were not extinct in France, and the elec- 
tion of the abbé Grégoire was a proof of this. The 
king was well-disposed to the views of Decazes and 
Dessolle, and his liberal policy had alienated his bro- 
thers and the duchess d’Angouléme. The comte 
d’Artois and the king seldom exchanged words. It is 
said that the election of Grégoire restored some cor- 
diality between them ; for the king now thought that 
some modification must be made in the electoral law ; 
and he told Decazes so, in such terms as showed that 
his resolution was fixed. Decazes gained over Portal 
and De Serre, so that three of the ministers were in 
favour of an alteration in the electoral law; the rest 
were opposed to it. These opposite opinions were 
declared before the king in council, and the king 
settled the question by stating his own opinion to be 
in favour of a modification of the law of the 5th of 
February. The dissident ministers immediately re- 
signed, and Decazes was commissioned to form a new 
ministry, in which he was to be president of the 
council and minister of the interior. Portal stil] had 
the department of marine, and DeSerre that of justice. 
Pasquier took the department of foreign affairs, and 
M. Roy that of finance. Latoar-Maubourg, an old 
general-of Napoleon, succeeded Gouvion St. Cyr in the 
department of war. The position of Decazes could not 


be long maintained ; a man who had thrown above sixty 
peers into the upper Chambers, in order to ensure the 
rejection of Barthélemy’s proposal, and who was now 
coming to propose a change in that law which he had 
pertinaciously maintained. 

The formation of the new cabinet had adjourned the 
commencement of the session to the 29th of November. 
In the mean time all the exiles, except some of the 
regicides, were allowed to return; and the Peers who 
had been excluded by the ordonnance of August, 
1815, were recalled to the Chamber. The king’s 
speech at the opening of the session said: ‘‘ The time 
is come for strengthening the Chamber of Deputies, 
and rescuing it from the annual action of parties, by 
securing to it a duration more conformable. to the inte- 
rests of public order, and to the consideration in which 
the State is held abroad: it is to the devotion, to the 
energy of the two Chambers, to their intimate union 
with my government, that I must appeal for the means 
of saving the public liberties from licence, securing the 
monarchy, and giving to all interests guaranteed by 
the Charter the profound security for which we are 
indebted to it.” The first question was the election 
of Grégoire. The friends of the ex-bishop had urged 
him to resign, for the sake of his country; but he 
refused. His refusa] is viewed by a French historian 
as a proof of his littleness of mind. It may be just as 
well viewed as a proof of the consciousness of his 
integrity, of which he had given ample proof. One 
cannot expect a man, who is elected by a popular vote, 
to proclaim his own unworthiness by resigning. All 
the rest of the new deputies had taken the oath except 
the abbé, to whom the king had not sent the usual 
letter of summons; and thus the question was in fact 
already judged. M. Becquey, who had to report 2 
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the election of Grégoire, maintained that it was null 
by virtue of the 42nd article of the Charter, which 
required that at least one half of the Deputies should 
be taken from those who were domiciled in the depart- 
ment for which they were elected; and Grégoire and 
two others of the Deputies, who were elected for the 
Isére, were not domiciled in that department. The 
reportcr considered it a fortunate circumstance that 
this defect in form rendered it unnecessary to discuss 
the question of the abbé’s worthiness or unworthiness 
to sit in the Chamber. But a simple vote did not 
satisfy some of the more ardent members; and Lainé 
made a furious attack on Grégoire: ‘‘ This man,” he 
said, ‘‘ must retire before the reigning dynasty, or the 
race of our kings must retire before him.” Benjamin 
Constant reminded the Chamber, that a regicide 
(Fouché) had sat in the council; and not by any 
accident, but by the king’s own choice. The matter 
was ended by M. Ravez proposing that those who were 
against admitting Grégoire should rise; and the whole 
cvté droit, the two centres, and even a part of the cété 
gauche, rose. When the negative was proposed, 
a single member rose: it was Lambrechts, a name 
known in the Republican history of France. 

The address of the Chamber of Deputies to the 
king’s specch was feeble and unmeaning: the address 
of the Peers was more distinct: ‘ Opinions which 
have overthrown empires are again awaking, and 
threaten the institutions which are a rampart to the 
throne and to liberty: the most sacred things, the most 
august personages, are not secure against these rash 
attacks: it is time to check the cxcess of a few fac- 
tions.” The minister's chance of a majority was not 
great. The press was opposed to any change in the 
electoral Jaw; and this same law, which the liberals 
had a short time before declared to be so imperfect, 
was now represented as the safeguard of the Consti- 
tution. The cabinet, however, was united in opinion 
on the electoral law, and were resolved to attempt to 
modify it, in spite of the numerous petitions in favour 
of leaving it as it was. Jetitions came loaded with 
the signatures of women, children, students, of all 
descriptions of people, many of whom had not the 
elightest notion what it was that they were signing, or 
what the law was. Some of these petitions were in 
a menacing tone. In some of the journals the sove- 
rcignty of the people was proclaimed, and principles 
directly subversive of the established order of things. 
Everything seemed to threaten a dissolution of the 
government. Napoleon was still living; his adminis- 
tration was lauded in the public prints, and the name 
of the great captain, the emperor of the French, seemed 
to threaten once more the dynasty of the Bourbons. 
Spain was in a state of revolution, and the restoration 
of the Constitution of the Cortez was proclaimed. The 
names of Quiroga and Riego excited the inflammable 
sympathies of the French revolutionists. Sand, the 
assassin of Kotzebue in Germany, was exalted as a 
martyr; and a fanatic appeared in France who selected 
a more illustrious victim. 
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On Sunday, the 15th of February, 1820, the duc de 
Berri was at the opera with his wife. As she wished 
to go away before the piece was finished, the duke 
conducted her to her carriage, with the intention of 
returning into the theatre. As he was quitting his 
wife, a man sprung on him and plunged a dagger into 
his breast. He was carried back into a saloon in the 
opera-house, and immediately attended by the most 
eminent surgeons. But the wound was mortal, and 
he died early in the morning. The king closed his 
nephew’s eyes with his own hand. The duke had 
many good qualities, and was much beloved. His 
wife was then pregnant with the child who is now the 
last male of the elder branch of the Bourbons. The 
assassin of the duke was namied Louvel, a native of | 
Versailles, a stupid, ignorant man, of a taciturn and 
sombre temper, a fanatic who, it ia said, conceived the 
design of killing all the Bourbons. The trial did not 
reveal any accomplices, though several persons were 
arrested on suspicion of being privy to his design; but 
Louvel affirmed that the act was altogether his own. 
He died on the scaffold with the same firmness or 
stupidity that he showed at his trial. The duc de Bérri, 
when he was dying, asked the king to save the life of 
the assassin, but the king would not promise.* 

The death of the duke was the signa] for an attack 
on Decazes. A deputy, Clausel de Coussergues, 
charged him in the Chamber with being an accomplice 
of Louvel, and asked for permission to make his accu- 
sation in explicit terms, There was not the slightest 
foundation for the charge; and as Clausel was said to 
be an honest man, and declared that the accusation 
was the result of his conviction, there is no other con- 
clusion than that he was a fool. As he persisted in 
asking permission to put his charge in formal terms, 
he was told by Saint-Aulaire that he was a calum- 
niator; and so the matter ended. The effect of the 
duke of Berri’s assassination was to cause general 
alarm. Addresses from all parts of France called for 
extraordinary measures to check revolutionary doc- 
trines, to secure the persons of the royal family, and 
the safety of the country. The ministers determined 
to propose a law for the public press, and another 
exceptional law for the arrest and detention of persons 
charged with plots against the person of the king, or 
the safety of the State and the royal family. It was 
also agreed that the draft of the proposed electoral law 
should be submitted to the Chambers at the same time. 
But the minister saw that his three measures would be 
rejected: he could not even command the support of 
the two centres and of the doctrinaires. The death 
of the duc de Berri had brought about a reconciliation 
between the comte d’Artois and the king; and when 
the first transports of grief had subsided, Monsieur 
urged the king to change his policy, and to “dismiss 
his favourite minigter. Decazes retired, but with 


* * Annuaire pour 1820,’ p. 27; and Lacretelle, ‘ Hist. 
de France depuis la Restauration,’ ii., 353; contain the 
particulars of the duke’s assassination. 
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signal marks of the king’s favour, who gave him a 
patent for a dukedom written out with his own hand, 
and appointed him ambassador to England, with an 
allowance of 800,000 francs, besides conferring on him 
certain private presents. He also wrote him two 
affectionate notes, in which he expressed his indig- 
nation at the abominable charges made against the 
minister by the royalist journals on the occasion of the 
duc de Berri’s assassination. The duc de Richelieu 
was called frem his retirement, much against his will, 


to form a new administration, in which Pasquier 
remained minister for foreign affairs. Portal had the 
marine, Roy finance, and Latour-Maubourg the dee 
partment of war. The duc de Richelieu was president 
of the cabinet, without any department. The only 
new minister was Siméon, who had the interior; but 
the departmental administration and the police were 
separated from the ministry of the interior, and given 
to Mounier, a peer, and the son of Mounier who was 
a member of the National Assembly in 1789. 





CHAPTER XCII. 


RICHELIEU'S SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue second administration of the duc de Richelieu 
was a@ transition to the complete and absolute royalist 
systems" The direct object in the formation of this 
ministry was to modify the electoral law, and to check 
the, revolutionary tendency; bift the minister was 
carried by circumstances beyond his object; for as he 
could look for a majority only in the right, he was 


* Capefigue, ‘ Ilist. de la Restauration,’ iii., c. 16. 


compelled to adapt his measures to the opinions of the 
royalist party. The Chamber of Deputies was now 
divided into two distinct parties, the right and the left. 
The duc de Richelieu had undertaken to defend the 
exceptional laws which his predecessor had proposed 
for the safety of the king and the royal family. The 
first measure discussed was the law that affected indj- 
vidual liberty, and it gav« rise to most violent debates, 
It was finally carried in both Chambers with very 
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little modification. The law for the re-establishment 
of the censorship of the journals was also carried, after 
considerable opposition from Royer-Collard, Camille- 
Jordan, general Foy, Bignon, Lafayette, and Benjamin 
Constant.* These debates attracted attention all over 
Europe, already agitated by the assassination of the 
duc de Berri, and a military revolution in Spain, which 
had compelled Ferdinand to swear te the Constitution 
of the Cortes. The French cabinet sent instructions 
to the ambassadors at the foreign courts, to assure 
them that the government of France was strong enough 
to crush any faction which should threaten the throne 
of the Bourbons or the tranquillity of Europe. 

The ministry made little use of the exceptional law 
which enabled them to arrest suspected persons. They 
considered the law for the re-establishment of the cen- 
sorship as much more important. A royal ordonnance 
regulated the manner in which the censorship should 
be exercised, and named the censors, among whom 
were Auger and Raoul-Rochette. There was also 
established a superior commission of censorship, com- 
posed of magistrates belonging to the court of Cassa- 
tion and to the Cour Royale: but though the men in 
whose hands the censorship was placed were men 
of good ¢huracter, the censorship is in its nature an 
arbitrary and tyrannical power; and the more so, 
because the exercise of it is of necessity entrusted in 
@ great degree to subordinate persons; and, if appeal 
is made to the higher authorities, it causes delay, and 
delay is the death of a journal. An association was 
formed among the liberal party, to protect ‘ prisoners 
of state,” whom the law of arrest was going “‘ to plunge 
into dungeons ;” and in a prospectus it was declared 
** that arbitrary power clothed with the forms of law 
could not prescribe against the eternal laws which God 
has engraven on every heart; that humanity and 
justice were manifestly outraged by a measure which 
delivered the liberty and the honour of citizens to the 
mercy of policy, hatred, corruption, meanness, and all 
the passions of certain individuals.” The style of this 
address shows clearly from what school it came. A 
committee was formed for the purpose of defending 
state prisoners against the law and the arbitrary mea- 
sures of the ministers. The committee consisted, 
among others, of Laffitte, Casimir Perrier, Lafayette, 
Kératry, and Odillon-Barrot. This organization was 
a matter of importance, not only with respect to the 
special object for which it was formed, but also as 
containing the elements of the direct conspiracy against 
the house of Bourbon, which afterwards broke out. It 
is said that a conspiracy was even then formed, which 
had partisans both among civilians and the military, 
and that the government had proof against the leaders. 
But nothing was done by the government; and the 
ministry must be condemned as guilty of great weak- 
ness, if, with evidence before them, they were afraid to 
punish. The ministers, however, did not spare the 
press ; many publications were seized, the writers were 
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convicted, and severely punished. The press was 
tamed by the vigour of the ministerial prosecutions, 
and the places of public instruction also felt the weight 
of their power. The example of the German univer- 
sities showed them the danger of allowing public 
teachers the free expression of opinion ; and the come 
mission of public instruction suspended the courses 
of Guizot, who lectured.on history, and of Cousin, who 
taught philosophy. 

The great question of the session was the electoral 
law. The plan of the new ministry gave greater 
influence to Jarge property than that of Decazes, In 
both schemes the number of the Chamber of Deputies 
was to be increased to 480 members; and in both 
schemes the unity of the electoral college was broken 
by substituting for it colleges of the rrondissemens, 
and departmental colleges, But the new ministerial 
law proposed to give the colleges of the arrondissemens 
only the power to name as many candidates as the 
department sent deputies; and out of these candidates 
the departmental college, which was to consist of one- 
fifth of the electors taken from among those who paid 
the largest amount of taxes, was to choose the deputies 
who were to be sent to the Chamber. This was in 
effect to transfer all the power to the departmental 
colleges, and to a minority of the electors. The 
debates on the electoral daw roused all the passions 
of the opposing parties. The extreme left adhered to 
the principles of the law of the 5th of February, 
because they were thus assured of a majority. The 
doctrinaires, and a few who belonged tu the centre 
gauche, defended the principle of direct election, to 
secure which they were willing to consent to some 
changes, Lafayette said, that if the government had 
wished to revise the Charter, there would have been 
less opposition from the friends of liberty; ‘“ for I do 
not think,” he said, “‘ that the nation has not the right to 
remodel its social pact in concert with the government: 
it is not because the Charter secures to one man the 
title of count or baron, to another a bishopric; it is 
because it proclaims equality, liberty of conscience, 
individual liberty, that it is become the idol of French 
patriotism, and that we have taken thé oath to the 
Constitution ; and now they release us from it: recol- 
lect the contempt and shame that men have taken 
pleasure in pouring upon the national standard, to 
which the most glorious recollections are attached ; 
this standard which was, I do not fear to repeat it, the 
standard of liberty.” Lafayette was still the same 
man that he was in 1789 and ‘90; no wiser than when 
he proposed the Declaration of Rights. He and the 
comte d’Artois, it was said, were the only two French- 
men who never changed. De Serre made an eloquent 
attack on Lafayette’s insurrectionary, rambling talk ; 
and he reminded him, that when popular maéées are 
once roused, it is no longer possible to check their 
movements at our pleasure. 

The doctrinaires aimed at fixing the new electoral 
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law on @ basis of their own, as a means of arriving at 
power; athd Camille-Jordan proposed an amendment 
to the ministerial plan, in which the doctrinaires 
obtained the support of the extreme left. His amend- 
ment (30th of May) was, that each department should 
be divided into as many arrondissemens as it sent 
deputies to the Chamber, and each arrondissement 
should have an ¢lectoral college, and elect its own 
deputy direct: the electors in each arrondissement to 
be those who had their domicile in it, were thirty years 
of age, and paid 300 france in direct taxes.* This 
amendment obtained the priority over another, made 
by Delaunay, by a single vote; which showed that 
there was a mbjority against the ministers. The 
cabinet had put forth all its strength: five ministers, 
members of the Chamber, had voted, and yet the result 
showed that the ministry would be defeated on their 
own question. Great efforts were made to gain over 
some of the opposition members; and after a three 
days’ debate, the amendment of Camille-Jordan was 
rejected by a majority of 188 voices to 128. There 
were various rumours as to the way in which this 
small majority was secured; and it has been said that 
it was an affair of money; in other words, that some 
deputies were bribed. But there is no evidence of the 
fact, though it is certain that, in a numerous assembly, 
there are always some wifo will sell anything for 
money. 

The agitation within the Chamber was shared by 
the people. The cété gauche appeared to be looking 
outside for support, after the fashion of the revolu- 
tionary times. Lafayette’s speech had no meaning, 
if it was not an appeal to the masses, and to the recol- 
lections of the Revolution. There was a great crowd 
around the Chamber of Deputies and the Place Bourbon ; 
there was a conflict between some of the gendarmerie 
and the gardes du corps, who cried out ‘‘ Vive le Roi,” 
and the crowd, whose cry was “ Vive la Charte.” 
Some of the liberal deputies were insulted. A young 
student of law, named Lallemant, was killed by one 
of the garde in a struggle, the circumstances of which 
were not wgll ascertained. The government was 
blamed for taking measures of precaution, though 
thousands of people were running about the streets 
with seditious cries. All the troops of Paris were 
placed under the order of marshal Macdonald, and 
every measure was taken to secure the public peace. 
On the 2ist of June the cavalry had to charge the 
assembled people, who were dispersed without any 
bloodshed. If the government had not made a demon- 
stration of force, it is probable that the throne of the 
Bourbons would have been overthrown in 1820; for 
there is no doubt that there were persons who directed 
these movements, and were ready to take advantage 
of them. Some of the deputies of the gauche declaimed 
against the ministerial measures of precaution, but said 
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not & word against the agitators, who had rendered 
such measures necessary. . 

The electoral law was in suspense, and the debates 
were interrupted by the tumults of the month of June, 
A conciliatory amendment was proposed by Cour- 
voisier, Boin, and Beugnot, to the minister De Serre, 
According to this amendment, there were to be two 
classes of electoral colleges, one class for the arrone 
dissemens, and one for the departments: the depart- 
mental colleges, composed of those who paid the largest 
amount of taxes, were to choose a certain number of 
deputies ; and the colleges of the arrondissemens were 
to retain the direct election of a number of deputies 
equal to the number in the actual Chamber. As the 
law was finally passed (20th June), the departmental 
colleges were to elect 172 deputies; and the colleges 
of the arrondissemens were to elect the 258 actual 
deputies.” Such was the result of this long discussion, 
which kept Paris and all France in agitation for six 
months. Many of the deputies, wearied and exhausted 
by the struggle, obtained leave of absence; and there 
were scarcely left a sufficient number to vote the 
budget. 

As soon as the session was over, the ministry had 
plenty to do to maintain the public peace. There were 
popular movements in several of the large towns, and 
manifest symptoms of hostility to the dynasty of the 
Bourbons. The imagination of many of the young 
men was inflamed by the discourses which had been 
pronounced in the Chamber of Deputies; and the 
vague ideas of liberty and of government, which had 
distracted France during the Revolution, were still 
fermenting. The iron hand of Bonaparte had for a 
time compressed all political agitation, but the spirit 
of the first Revolution only slept: it was not dead, 
and it awoke again, and showed its terrors under the 
more feeble sway of the Restoration. The ministry 
was dissatisfied with the ambiguous position which the 
doctrinaires had maintained during the session. Most 
of them were still membets of the Conseil d’Etat, and 
it was resolved to get rid of them. The names of 
Royer-Collard, Guizot, Barante, and Camille-Jordan, 
no longer appeared on the list. 

During the month of June the troops had remained 
faithful, and resisted the attempts to seduce them. 
This was encouraging to the king; for in Spain it was 
the army that had made the Revolution. The people 
of the faubourgs also remained quiet, though attempts 
were made to excite them to tumult. Money, it is 
said, was freely distributed in all the movements 
against the dynasty of the Bourbons, though it is not 
said who supplied it. The real history of all this dis- 
turbance may never be fully known; but there is no 
reason to doubt of the existence of a party, which 
finally succeeded, whose object was to overthrow the 
Bourbons. Even at this time there was a military 
conspiracy; systematic attempts were made to cor- 


* © Annuaire Historique pour 1820, Loi des Eiectwus,” 
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rupt the troops, and with success in some instances, 
especially the legions of the Meurthe and of Nord. 
A regular plan of operations was concerted; a pro- 
visional government was to be established. The 19th 
of August was the day fixed for the outbreak, accord- 
ing to evidence obtained by the police. The officers, 
who were compromised, were arrested on the morning 
of the 19th, and brought for trial before the Chamber 
of Peers, which was occupied with this matter for more 
than two months.* 

On the 29th of September the duchess of Berri gave 
birth to a male child, who received the title of duc de 
Bordeaux, in honour of the city which was the first to 
proclaim the Bourbons, This event caused such 
rejoicing in France, that one would have supposed that 
every Frenchman was a royalist. Calumny afterwards 
attempted to call in question the duke’s parentage, 
and maintained that he was a supposititious child ; 
but the evidence of his birth is as strong as the most 
incredulous can require. The corps diplomatique, 
on addressing the king on the birth of the child, said, 
** This child of sorrows, of recollections, and of regrets, 
is also the child of Europe; he is the presage and the 
guarantee of the peace and the repose which are des- 
tined to follow so much agitation.” 

The revolution in Spain had not disturbed that 
country in such a way as to give Alexander and his 
allies a reasonable pretext for direct interference; and 
indeed the geographical position of the peninsula, with 
respect to the rest of Europe, in some measure isolates 
it from all states except France, But the revolution at 
Naples, which, like that of Spain, originated with the 
army, was different in its character; and the position 
of Naples, with respect to the States of the Church, to 
the Austrian possessions in Italy, and to the several 
powers established in this peninsula by the Congress 
of Vienna, made a revolution in this kingdom a matter 
of concern to the allied powers. The news of the 
Neapolitan revolution caused great uneasiness at the 
Tuileries, owing to the close relationship of the royal 
family to the king of Naples. The Austrian cabinet 
promptly placed the army in Lombardy and the Tyrol 
on a war footing, and preparations were made for an 
intervention in the affairs of Italy. But this was a 
grave matter, which required the deliberation of all the 
allied powers; and Metternich succeeded in forming 
a congress at Troppau. His great object was to induce 
Alexander to adopt the principle of intervention, with 
the view of maintaining the states of Europe in their 
complete integrity, both as to territory and form of 
government, as fixed by the treaties of 1815. Alex- 
ander at first showed reluctance, but he at last assented, 
and Austria, Prussia, and Russia signed a protocol to 
this effect, which was accompanied by a declaration 
of the object of this new alliance, and an invitation to 
France and England to adopt this principle. The 
English and French plenipotentiaries knew nothing 


* The subsequent history of this affair is briefly given by 
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of the protocol and of the declaration before they wore 
finally settled. A note was written to the king of 
Naples, to invite him to a fresh congress of crowned 
heads, to settle the affairs of Naples; which was after- 
wards done at Laybach, - 2 

The duc de Richelieu’s ministry was now proceeding 
openly in a royalist direction. The events of June, 
and the military conspiracy of August, showed there 
was open war between those who would support the 
constitutional throne, and the men who sought to 
overthrow it. The University was re-organized; and 
a number of places were made in the royal household, 
which were distributed with the view of attaching to the 
crown persons of various ranks and opinions, General 
Rapp, an old friend of Napoleon, a rough soldier, was 
named grand-master of the wardrobe, The conspiracy 
of August showed that it was necessary to re-organize 
the army; in doing which, all the officers were 
removed who could not be relied on. The change was 
great, and the object was to annihilate the spirit 
of revolution which animated a great many of the 
officers. 

In order to influence the elections, it was resolved 
that the king should issue a proclamation to the 
electors of the kingdom. Pasquier drew up the pro- 
clamation, which was modified in the council, cor- 
rected by the king, writter out with his own hand, and 
litnographed. A hundred thousand of these fac- 
similes were circulated through the kingdom, and they 
produced a great effect. ‘ Keep away from the 
functions of deputy,” said the king, ‘ those who 
ferment disturbances, those who are the artificers of 
discord, who propagate unjust distrust of my govern- 
ment: it depends on you to secure the repose, the 
glory, and the happiness of our common country ; 
you have the will to do it; show it by your choice.” 
The result surpassed the expectations of the royalists, 
The returns from the arrondissemens produced a 
majority for the centre and the right; and the returns 
from the departments were royalist, with the excep- 
tion of a few departments. Thus the right obtained 
a complete victory; but the king expressed his fears 
to the duc de Richelieu, that such a majority was more 
than could be wished; it was more than the minister 
would be able to govern. 

If the dynasty was secured by the new elections, it 
was not certain that the ministry was. The céié 
gauche had gained little; and, with the exception 
of a few men, who had some talent for specialties, no 
new name of note was added to the liberal party. ‘The 
royalists received some fresh men, who were afterwards 
better known: M. de Peyronnet, procureur-général at 
Bourges; Dudon; Puymaurin; and general Donna- 
dieu, who hated Decazes, and was also a violent oppo- 
nent of the Richelieu cabinet. Among the deputies 
of Paris were M. Quatremére de Quincy, a man dia- 
tinguished for his learning, and M. Olivier, one of the 
regents of the bank of France. The duc de Richelieu 
saw the necessity of making advances to the royalists, 
and Chateaubriand accepted the embassy to Berlin. 
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There were also’ negotiations with M. de Villéle, and 
the king's speech at the opening of the session was 
previously submitted to him. In his speech, the king 
spoke of the few years that probably remained to him, 
and expressed his ardent wish that the union between 
the crown and the Chambers might be strengthened, 
in order to allow the establishment of a system of 
government suited to so large a country as France.* 
He foresaw that the moderate party had lost the power, 
which would fall into the hands of his brother and the 
ultra- royalists. M.Corbiére was made president of 
the royal council of public instruction; and Lainé and 
Villéle were made members of the Conseil du Roi; 
but they got less than they expected, and were not 
satisfied. They were rather dangerous allies than 
sincere friends to the administration. 

One of the first measures of the session, which 
opened on the 19th of December, 1820, was a comple- 
ment to the electoral law, for the purpose of fixing the 
limits of the arrondissemens (23rd of February, 1821). 
The limits of the arrondissemens were fixed according 
to the wishes of the royalists, and in such manner as 
to give the majority a chance of re-election. The 
ministry intended to propose a law for the indemnity 
of the emigrants, but on a very different basis from 
that which was afterwards passed; but this measure 
was to be preceded by a daw of indemnity for the 
‘¢ donataires Francais,” for those who had been de- 
prived of the property which they held in foreign 
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metropolitan sees, and for eighteen others at a future 
time, and for the increase of the salaries of the poorer 
vicaires ; for the payment of the salaries of new curés 
and new vicaires; for the increase of the funds for the 
repair of cathedrals, episcopal residences, seminaries, 
and other buildings of the diocesan clergy. The budget 
of this session promised a diminution of taxation, for 
the first time since 1815. The receipts were esti- 
mated at 888,021,745 francs, and the expenses at 
882,327,374 ; which left a surplus of above five and 
a half millions. Besides this, it was estimated that 
there would be a surplus on the year 1820 of more 
than 24 millions. This was a remarkable result to 
have been produced in a country which had been so 
heavily taxed, and had suffered so much from intestine 
disorder. But there was opposition to that part of the 
budget which diminished the land-tax, because it 
would diminish the number of electors. The land-tax 
was very unequal in different departments, and this 
inequality was the result of the union of different 
provinces at different times and under different circum- 
stances. When the Constituent Assembly made the 
new departmental division, they had not the necessary 
information for making an equal distribution of the 
land-tax. It is stated that at this time (1821) some 
departments were taxed much more heavily than 
others: in Aveyron, for instance, the land paid one- 
sixth of the net revenue; and in Basses-Pyrenées only 
one-seventeenth, The ministerial plan was to make 


countries, either by the loss of the French conquests or! a reduction of 20 millions, to be distributed over the 
by the treaties. The ministerial measure was modified | fifty-two departments which were most heavily taxed.® 
after much discussion; and it was enacted (26th of | The question of prolonging the censorship gave rise to 
July), in the first article, that the ‘* French ‘ donataires’ great personalities in the Chamber of Deputies; and 


who had been entirely deprived of their dotations 
in foreign countries, and who possessed nothing in 
France, as well as the widows and children of those 
who were deceased, might be entered (pourront: tre 
inscrits) on the books of pensions, by way of indemnity 
for the loss of the said dotations.” Thé subsequent 
articles determined all the special circumstances. This 
was an ill-timed measure, by which the ministry came 
to the relief of the men of the Revolution and of the 
Empire, witRout even mentioning the emigrants. 
Though there were many honourable names on the list 
of the donataires, soldiers covered with honourable 
wounds, there were other names that recalled pain- 
ful recollections—Jean-Bon-Saint-André, Jean de Bry, 
Quinette, Drouet, general Clauzel, and others. One 
of the deputies said, that an indemnity to such men was 
a reward for conspiracy; but such an indemnity only 
prepared the way for another still more extensive and 
burdensome for France.t A draft of a municipal law 
was prepared, but, as it was ascertained that it would not 
please the majority, it was withdrawn. To please the 
teligiof® party in the Chamber, the ministers provided, 
by a law, for the endowment of twelve episcopal or 


* ¢ Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 182] ;’ ‘ Discours pro- 
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Pasquier, by his reply to a coarse attack of Castel- 
bajac, alienated the royalists from the ministry, though 
he said no more than any honourable man might have 
said. The censorship was prolonged, but only for two 
months after the opening of the next session. The 
present session closed on the 3ist of July, 1821. 

The basis of the congress of Laybach had been laid 
at Troppau. The emperors of Russia and Austria and 
the king of Naples met at Laybach early in January, 
1821. The king of Prussia was represented by Har- 
denberg, Bernstorff, and Krusemark. France , had 
three representatives there, and Great Britain was 
represented by lord Stewart. The matters discussed at 
Laybach may be reduced to five heads: the general 
question of intervention: the application of this prin- 
ciple to the revolution of Naples: the attempt to form 
an Italian confederation: the revolution of Piedmont: 
and the Greek insurrection, which broke out during 
the sitting of the Congress.} All the little princes of 
Italy had their representatives at Laybach ; and Gentz 
was employed, as he had been before, in drawing up 
the minutes of the proceedings, and other diplomatic 
documents. It is said, and there can be little doubt. 
that lord Castlereagh, then the English minister for 
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foreign affairs, entered into all the views expressed in 
the protocol of Troppau; but he could not avow such 
opinions before the British Parliament. Accordingly, 
on the question of intervention, his instructions to the 
foreign ministers of Great Britain were, that the British 
government did not consider itself bound by its alliance 
and the existing treaties to arrogate such extraordinary 
powers as the system of intervention implied: as to 
the affair of Naples, though the British government 
had expressed its disapprobation of the manner in 
which the revolution was accomplished, it did not 
consider itself bound to interfere; other powers, how- 
ever, as Austria and the Italian states, might consider 
themselves in a different position, and the British 
government had no intention to prejudge the question 
as far as those etates were concerned. The question 
was soon settled, and a circular of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, announced that the army destined to act 
against the revolution had received orders to advance 
upon the Neapolitan frontiers. |The emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, had 
severally written to the king of Naples, to invite him 
to Tuaybach ; and Louis XVIII. could not avoid doing 
the same, if he would take any part at all in the Con- 
gress. His letter to the king of Naples, however, 
indicated a different system from that of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia: it spoke “ of the union so neces- 
sary of power and liberty” as the means of securing 
prosperity. The harmonious action of individual 
liberty and sovereign power is, in fact, the problem 
of government. Thus France, by her king, pro- 
claimed a principle more enlightened than that of the 
other allies; and Great Britain took no part in the 
intervention. The armed intervention of Austria 
speedily settled the Neapolitan question, and the king 
of Naples resumed his former power. No sooner was 
the affair of Naples settled than a new revolution was 
announced at Laybach,—a revolution in Piedmont,— 
which was also checked by Metternich’s promptitude 
in sending thither an Austrian force. 

While the Congress at Laybach was sitting, the duc 
de Bordeaux was christened (1st of May), and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte died. The christening of the young 
duke was a pompous ceremony, and accompanied with 
great rejoicings. On the 5th of July the cabinet heard 
of the death of Napoleon, and the news was imme- 
diately communicated to the king. This event was of 
the greatest importance to the Bourbons; for the 
remembrance of Napoleon was the spirit that moved 
the most active of the disaffected parties in France, 
and even some of those who wore constitutional colours. 
Bonaparte died on the Sth of May, after suffering great 
yain from a cancer in the stomach. He was in the 
ffyy-second year of his age. The body was interred 
in ‘he little valley, where it is said that he had ex- 
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pressed a wish to lie: and as the latter part of the 
road to the place was impassable for carriages, the 
former erhperor of the French was carried to his grave 
by English soldiers. 

The result of the elections for this year, of a new 
one-fifth, was still more in favour of the royalists than 
the previous elections. Men saw that the present 
ministers must fall, and they turned their eyes and 
gave their help to those who were to succeed them. 
The duc de Richelieu had stil] hopes of being able to 
maintain himself, of gaining over a considerable number 
by good measures, so as to leave the men of the two 
extremes in a minority; and he relied on the king's 
dislike to the ultras, But the combination against 
him was too strong; and the king in his palace, worn 
out by age and disease, and surrounded by the comte 
d’Artois, the duchess d’Angouléme, and men and 
women whose sympathies were all with the right, was 
not likely to hold out in favour of his ministry. The 
accession of M. de Villéle to power could not long be 
deferred. When the Chamber met (5th of November) he 
was one of the five persons elected for the presidency ; 
but the king chose M. Ravez. The king in his speech 
spoke of his friendly relations with foreign powers, and 
expressed a hope that they would continue. The 
address of the Chamber of Deputies, in reply to the 
king’s speech, which war drawn up by a committee 
composed of the extreme right, contained this remark- 
able expression: ‘‘ We congratulate ourselves, sire, on 
the continuance of your friendly relations with foreign 
powers, in the just confidence that so precious a peace 
has not been bought by sacrifices incompatible with 
the honour of the nation and the dignity of the 
crown.” © This was not decent: it was even insult- 
ing The ministry required these words to be struck 
out; but there was a majority against them, formed by 
the union of the right and left, and the address was 
carried by 176 votes to 98, The king refused to hear 
it read; and he told the president and the secretaries 
of the Chamber, who brought the address, that he was 
‘* indignant even at the idea that he could ever think 
of sacrificing the honour of the nation and the dignity 
of the crown.” The ministry shortly ‘after resigned, 
and it was necessary that they should not delay. The 
king's health was so bad that he might die any time, 
and it was impossible for the ministry to struggle 
against his successor. On the 18th of December the 
duc de Richelieu was commissioned to form the new 
administration, which was to succeed his. M. de Vil- 
léle was at the head of it. When the list of new 
ministers was presented to the king, he said that he 
must show it to his brother; a proof of the influence 
which the comte d’Artois had obtained over the king. 
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THe new ministry was altogether royalist. The 
minister for foreign afftirs was Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, @ religious and an honourable man, but of 
little capacity. He was one of those in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly who laid down his titles and his privi- 
leges on the memorable night of the 4th of August ;* 
and he had.repented of what he had done. It was 
natural that he should go from one extreme to the 
opposite. Peyronnet, the new minister of justice, was 
a man of talent, a good speaker, and of resolute cha- 
racter, Corbiére was minister of the interior, for 
which his peculiar character did not well qualify him ; 
but he was an honest man. Marshal Victor was min- 
ister of war, a soldier of fortune, and now a member 
of the cabinet which was to secure the victory of the 
royalists and of aristocracy. Clermont-Tonnerre had 
the marine, which was one of the less important of the 
branches of administration. Villéle had the depart- 
ment of finance. Chateaubriand was sent as ambas- 
sador to England in the place of Decazes, a position 
not well adapted to a man 6f his ardent temperament 
and lofty imagination. In a country of practical ideas 
an ordinary man would have been a better choice. 
Changes were made in the police and other depart- 
ments,and many men were employed who were strongly 
imbued with religious opinions, which affected their 
administrative conduct. Marshal Victor gave a military 
command to general Donnadieu, who had been a violent 
enemy of the late ministry. Two of the most violent 
assailants of the late cabinet, Delalot and La Bourdon- 
naye, got nothing: but hopes were held out that some- 
thing would be done for them as soon as the king was 
pacified. The change that had been made was most 
complete: the new cabinet and their adherents were 
rather the men of the comte d’Artois than of the reign- 
ing king, whpge days were nearly numbered, and who 
was amused in his palace by a succession of female 
favourites. 

Though the left had assisted in overthrowing the late 
ministry, it could not support the new one. Yet the 
minister had a compact majority, consisting of the right 
and the centre. The opposition consisted of the doc- 
trinaires, the centre gauche, and the extreme left. In 
the Chamber cof Peers the new ministry had a strong 
opposition, composed of different shades of opinion. 
The first measure presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was one which De Serre had already proposed on 
the 3rgj of December, 1821, a general measure for the 
repression and the prevention of offences committed by 
the press, or by any other meane of publication.t It 
provided for the case of insults to the religion of the 
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state, or any other religion legally established in 
France; attacks on the royal dignity, the king's rights 
by birth, those by virtue of which he had given the 
Charter his constitutional authority; and for many other 
cases. Offences of the press were to be under the cogni- 
gance of the police correctionnelle, except in the cases 
provided by articles 15 and 16 ; and the appeals from the 
judgments of these tribunals were to be made to the 
cours royales. In the law as passed by the deputies, 
the word constitutional was omitted, but it was restored 
by an amendment made in the Chamber of Peers, and 
the law was carried with the amendment in spite of the 
ministry, who thus learned that they had not a majority 
in the Chamber of Peers, and that they could only re- 
cover it by a new creation. Another law was passed ® 
which permitted no political journal to be established 
after the 1st of January, 1822, without the authority of 
the king; and the cours royales had power given them 
to suspend and to suppress any political japrnal, the 
tendency of which should be judged by these courts to 
be dangerous to the public peace, to the religion of the 
state, or other religions legally recognized in France, 
to the authority of the king, and so forth. 

The existence of secret societies in France at this 
period is undoubted. They were known by the name of 
Carbonari, Bons-cousins, and Chevaliers de la Liberté. 
These associations communicated with one another, and 
obeyed the directions of a central body, but the direct- 
ing power maintained a mysterious secrecy. It has 
been affirmed that the ministry possessed evidence 
which compromised certain distinguished personages, 
and yet they dared not touch them or thought it pru- 
dent to deal only with those who committed themselves 
by overt acts. These associations were in full vigour 
at the end of 1821. The first outbreak was at Saumur. 
General Berton raised the tri-coloured flag at Thouars, 
the flag of which Lafayette was the apostle and 
defender. At Nantes, Rochelle, and Toulon, also, con- 
spiracies were discovered. So many simultaneous 
outbreaks called for a vigorous exercise of authority. 
Several of the leaders were seized, tried, and executed. 
General Berton and his associates perished on the scaf- 
fold; one of them with the words ‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique’ in his mouth.f Caffé, one of the condemned, 
opened an artery in prison, while he was lying in bed 
listening to the exhortations of a priest, and the place 
was in a moment deluged with his blood. These con- 
spirators were convicted of treason, and their punish- 
ment was just; but the blood shed on the scaffold did 
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not strengthen the cause of the Bourbons. -The death 
of a few men cannot restore tranquillity to a country 
when disaffection is deep and general. Some politicians 
look only to seasons of general distress and poverty for 
the causes of national discontent ; but the material con- 
dition of France was at this time prosperous, the public 
funds were high, the middle class was growing rich, and 
the taxes were diminished. The mass of Frenchmen 
were disposed to maintain the Restoration; but the 
ideas of the Revolution still agitated men’s minds. 
A judicious writer observes, that what most damaged 
the Restoration, was the opinion which was sedulously 
inculcated in the people, that the Bourbons were iden- 
tified with the clergy; and thus the Restoration was 
made to appear a reguscitation of the antient régime, 
with its monks and its convents, and all its abuses. 

After the close of the session on the 1st of May, 
1822, the elections of one-fifth of the Chamber imme- 
diately followed. The ministry attached great import- 
ance to the elections of Paris, but the royalists carried 
only two of their candidates: the rest of the depu- 
ties belonged to the opposition. In the provinces the 
royalists gained the majority, and particularly in the 
departmental colleges. On the 17th of May, the duc 
de Richelieu died suddenly of a febrile attack at the 
age of fifty-five; and all classes now concurred in 
honouring the memory of a man who acted a disin- 
terested and honourable part in the midst of great 
difficulties. He left no children, and a royal ordonnance 
gave to his nephew, the Comte Odit de Jumilhac, the 
inheritance of his pecrage and his illustrious name. 
The king was beginning to be better pleased with his 
ministers. His brother and the duchess d’Angouléme 
were on the best terms with them, for the new ministry 
was in fact that of Monsieur. This harmony made 
things go on better at the palace; and, as the king said 
to one of his old ministers, he had quiet in his house- 
hold, and that was a great thing for a man on the verge 
of the grave. The king raised Villéle, Corbiére, and 
Peyronnet to the rank of gomte, and enhanced the 
favour by communicating it to them in one of his own 
well-written notes. Villéle’s financial administration 
was characterized by order and economy. Ilis views 
were not large, but he had administrative ability. 
Peyronnet was active and zealous, resolute and judi- 
cious, but a strong partizan ; an ardent royalist, with a 
majority to deal with more royalist than himself. 

The congress of Laybach had settled the questions of 
the Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolutions ; but there 
remained others of no less importance. The Greek 
revolution had commenced, and the sympathies of the 
Russians for their brethren in religion urged the 
emperor Alexander to interfere against his wish. He 
felt for the Greeks, but he disliked revolution. 
The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were 
invaded by the Ottomans, who ravaged every thing 
before them. ‘This brought about demands from Russia, 
to which the Porte at first refused to accede, and a 
war between Russia and Turkey was only avoided by 
the dexterity of Metternich, at whose advice Turkey 
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consented to evacuate the two principalities. A con- 
gress was agreed upon to congult on the generul affairs 
of Europe, and Verona was appointed as the place of 
meeting. The French cabinet was now solely occupied 
with the affairs of Spain, and as the new ministry had 
come into office under royalist colours, it was impos- 
sible to allow matters to continue as they were in the 
Peninsula. Spain was in a state of disorder, it was a 
place of refuge for the refugees of France and Italy, 
and the press insulted the Bourbons. The question of 
intervention could not be avoided, and this important 
matter was to be discussed at Verona. M. de Mont- 
morency was sent to Verona, and also Chateaubriand. 
Montmorency was the representative of the absolute 
royalist opinion, Chateaubriand was in the confidence 
of Villéle, who saw the danger of intervention and 
wished to evade the difficulty. Castlereagh, who was 
to have gone to Verona, committed suicide on the 
12th of August, 1822, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Canning as minister for foreign affairs. This change in 
the British cabinet produced a great effect, and contri- 
buted materially to the destruction of the system of the 
Holy Alliance. The duke of Wellington, who was sent 
to Verona, was instructed to declare that his Britannic 
Majesty would take no part or intervention in Spanish 
affairs. The congress met at Verona in October, 1822. 
The emperors of Russia, and Austria were present, 
the king of Prussia, Naples, and Sardinia, and a host 
of diplomatists. The question of the military occu- 
pation of Piedmont and Naples was discussed, and 
it was determined that it was no longer necessary to 
occupy Piedmont, and that the number of auxiliary 
troops in Naples should be diminished. Montmorency 
proposed the question of French intervention in the 
affairs of Spain, and what aid France might expect 
from the allies. Proposals had been already made on 
the part of the allies to the Spanish government, and 
the answer of the Cortez of Madrid was haughty and 
resolute. It was now resolved to address an official 
remonstrance in the name of all the powers, which was 
drawn up and signed by the ministers of Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia. The duke of Wellington 
took no part in this measure, which wag tae beginning 
of the intervention in Spanish affairs. While Mont- 
morency was engaging France to an armed intervens 
tion, Villéle was considering how he might remove 
a man from the department of foreign affairs, who was 
drawing France into a war; and to put him in a proper 
position to do this, he persuaded the king to appuint 
a president of the council, and to giye the place to 
himself, The intervention of France in Spanish affairs, 
and the terms of the evacuation of Naples and Pied- 
mont were the only matters that were finally settled 
at the Congress of Verona, the last and most solemn 
act of the Holy Alliance. Montmorency left Verona 
(30th November, 1822) to submit to the council the 
result of his negotiations at Verona.* . 
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814. 
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On Montmorency's arrival at Paris, the king said 
that he was well pleased with his conduct at Verona, and 
he made him a duke. He expressed no dissatisfaction 
at what his ambassador*had done; but when he was 
reminded of the engagement made with the sovereigns 
to send a note to Madrid in the terms agreed on by the 
four courts, to. be followed by the recall of the French 
ambassador, if the answer of Spain was not satisfactory, 
Louis said that the matter required serious considera- 
tion. V.illéle and the duc de Montmorency were now 
at variance, and each of them had the expression of his 
opinion in the journals. The president, with the 
knowledge of the king, attempted, through the French 
ambassador at Madrid, to induce the Spanish govern- 
ment to modify their constitution, and to model it on 
the French Charter. If such concessions were made, 
France engaged to renounce all idea of intervention. 
Montmorency had engaged his honour to the Congress 
of Verona as to the terms of the note which should be 
addressed to the Spanish cabinet; and that the French 
ambassador should be recalled if the note produced no 
effect. At the council he read a note, drawn up in 
terms conformable to his engagement; a note which 
was threatening. Villéle read another, which he had 
concerted privately with the king. The majority of 
the ministers approved of Montmorency’s note; but 
the king preferred Villéle’s, and Montmorency resigned 
(25th of December, 1822). Thus Villéle was the 
president ot the council, not only in name but in fact ; 
for he had secured his influence over the king. The 
rest of the ministers kept their places, and Chateau- 
briand became minister for foreign affairs. 

But Villéle could not ultimately resist the royalist 
majority, which was eager for war. After the entry 
of Chateaubriand into the ministry, he restored some 
of the préfets who had been dismissed after the ordon- 
nance of the 5th of September. The Conseil d’Etat 
was modified; and among the new members was 
Bertin de Vaux, a friend of Chateaubriand, who had 
written articles in the ‘Journal des Débats’ in support 
of the pacific views of Villéle. From this time the 
Conseil d’Etat contained a large royalist majority. 
Lagarde, the French minister at Madrid, was following 
Villéle’s secret instructions, to induce the Cortes to 
make some modification in the Constitution, which 
would have satisfied M. Villéle for the time. San 
Miguel replied in a haughty tone to M. Lagarde’s 
proposals: he said that it was not an insurrection in 
Spain, but the general expression of opinion; and that 
the army of observation, which the French government 
maintained at the Pyrenees, so far from calming the 
troubles of Spain, only increased the elements of dis- 
order. He refused to do anything to satisfy the French 
ministry. The three courts of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austrif? urged France to settle the Spanish question 
speedily; and as they obtained only haughty answers 
to tte notes which they had addressed to the Spanish 
government, they gave their ministers orders to leave 
Madrid. Lagarde waa finally recalled by Villéle much 
against his will: he still hoped to avoid the armed 
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intervention. The recall of the French minister was 
equivalent to a declaration of«war, and preparations 
began to be made. It was impossible to avoid the 
question of war in the king's speech on the opening’ 
of the session on the 28th of January, 1823. The 
king said that there was little hope of maintaining 
peace: ‘‘ A hundred thousand Frenchmen, commanded 
by a prince of my family, are ready to march, invoking 
the God of St. Louis to preserve the throne of Spain 
to a descendant of Henry IV., to preserve this beau- 
tiful kingdom from its ruin, and to reconcile it to 
Europe.”’ The answer of the Chamber of Peers to 
the address was an echo of the speech: ‘ It belongs 
to the king to deliberate alone on the grand question 
of war or of peace;” and it was carried by a freat 
majority. The answer of the Chamber of Deputies 
was for war without delay, “ to stifle anarchy, to con- 
quer peace.” The majority was 202 to 93. The debates 
on the king’s speech had never been so animated, or 
excited so much interest out of doors. It was the 
gravest matter that had been discussed since the Re- 
storation; and the answers of the two Chambers were 
considered as having settled the question. The royalist 
majority resolved to make war on Spain, in order, as 
the address of the Deputies said, ‘‘ to restore serdinand 
to liberty; to deliver from the yoke of oppression a 
people who aided us to break our chains, and who can 
only receive institutions conformable to their wishes 
and their habits from their legitimate sovereign.’ This 
was the language of the king's speech, which declared 
that hostilities between France and Spain should cease 
“as soon as Ferdinand was at liberty to give to his 
people the institutions which they can only receive 
from him.” This was a doctrine that the British cabinet 
could not admit to be applicable to their own country, 
and therefore they could not propose it to another 
people; consequently they could not take any step in 
common with the French cabinet towards effecting 
a pacific settlement of the Spanish question: and this 
resolution, and the reason3 for it, were communicated 
to Chateaubriand. France had no reason for inter- 
vention on the ground of family interests; for a secret 
treaty made in 1814, between France and England, 
provided that there should be no treaties or engages 
ments between France and Spain, founded on the 
‘family pact.’ England accordingly remained dise 
satisfied and neutral, while the duc d’Angoulémeeled 
the French soldiers over the Pyrenees. Some of the 
speakers in the Chamber of Peers, Talleyrand among 
the rest, predicted only misfortune ; but the result was. 
different. The French army finished the war by com- 
pelling Cadiz to submit, to which city the Cortes 
fled ; and Ferdinand was delivered.+ 

The discussions in the Chambers after the answers 
to the king’s speech, turned on the question of money; 


® * Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1823,’ p. 10, &e., and 
667. 
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for modern warfare is an expensive thing; and the 
expenses of a campaign cannot be paid out of the 
ordinary revenue of any nation. Villéle proposed to the 
Chamber of Deputies a supplementary credit of 100 
millions, which would be employed to satisfy the 
extraordinary expenses. There would be a disposable 
sum of near 43 millions, arising out of the receipts 
of 1821 and 1823; and thus 57 millions would be the 
whole that would really be required. In the debates 
on this proposition, Chateaubriand spoke on the 
question of intervention ; and his language roused the 
eloquence of Manuel, who said, “If the spirit of revo- 
lution is dangerous, is the spirit of counter-revolution 
less dangerous?” Chateaubriand had spoken of Louis 
XVI. ‘If you wish,” said Manuel, ‘to save Ferdi- 
nand, do not renew the circumstances which brought 
to the scaffold those in whom you take so lively an 
interest.” Ile added: ‘ It was because the forcigner 
interfered in the French Revolution, that Louis XVI. 
was precipitated.— It was when the misfortunes of the 
royal family in France attracted the attention of the 
foreigner, that Revolutionary France, feeling that it 
must defend itself by new force and new energy——” 
Ilere the voice of the speaker, who had been often 
interruptéd, was drowned by cries of horror and repro- 
bation: “’Tis shocking, ’tis frightful, it is the justifi- 
cation of regicide.” The tumult was so great that the 
president was obliged to suspend the debates.* The 
majority was in a transport of rage. The case called 
for extraordinary measures, it was said; and the mea- 
sure which the majority resolved on, was the exclusion 
of Manuel during the rest of the session. This led to 
a scandalous scene. The day after his expulsion, 
Manuel was in the Chainber, and he refused to retire, 
when he was summoned by the president. Some of 
the National Guard, who were on duty, were ordered 
to turn him out; and when they entered the Chamber, 
all the gauche rose: ‘‘In the midst of these Deputies, 
conspicuous by his gesticulations, was Lafayette, whose 
delight was in these great scenes of resistance.” | The 
sergeant, who was ordered by his commanding-officer 
to advance to take Manuel, did not stir a step, nor the 
National Guards. ‘‘ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed several 
members of the gauche, and among them general Foy ; 
‘* Honour to the National Guard.” A picquet of gendar- 
merie was then sent for; and the commandant repeated 
his $rders to Manuel to leave the Chamber. He still 
refused ; on which the gendarmes seized him by the 
collar and dragged him out, followed by the members 
who used to sit near him; or, according to some autho- 
rities, by the whole cété gauche. After Manucl was 
removed, the royalists had everything their own way, 
and the money was voted for the Spanish war. The 
session closed on the 9th of May. The royalists had 
turned Manuel out of the Chamber, but this only 
increased the violence of the revolutionary party. The 


* The speech of Manuel is given in the ‘ Annuaire Histo- 
rique, &c., pour 1823,’ p. 68, &e., where the circumstances 
of his expulsion are told at length. 
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king now exercised only the show of power. Everye 
thing was first concerted with his brother, who in fact 
directed the government. Louis could no longer walk, 
and his only exercise was riding rapidly in his coach. 
He was full of disease, and his pains were great. The 
unlucky valet, who had to dress his sores, often expe- 
rienced the choler of the suffering king. He was 
amused, and kept in a kind of tutelage. Full of 
disease, and already at death’s door, every stimulus 
was applied to keep alive the pleasures of sense in his 
feeble and decaying body. The last days of Louis 
XVIII. were a pitiable scene of court intrigue and 
royal weakness. 

The success of the Spanish campaign completed the 
extravagant exaltation of the royalists, who could no 
longer be kept in check by the minister, who was 
compelled to follow their impulse. The administration 
became suspicious and violent in its measures. People 
were deprived of office on the slightest pretexts, or 
none at all. A word indiscreetly spoken was enough 
toruinaman. The department of public instruction 
felt the influence of the royalist superiority. The 
faculty of Medicine was re-organized in a monarchfcal 
and religious sense, and some professors of great note 
were removed, because they were suspected of not 
being sufficiently attached to royalty. But in spite 
of all his concessions to the extreme royalists, Villéle 
could not satisfy them. Delalot and La Bourdonnaye 
were in open hostility to the minister. 

The expenses of the Spanish campaign and other 
payments required a Joan; and the best terms were 
offered by the house of Rothschild, and accepted. 
Krom this time the Rothschilds had the chief manage- 
ment of the French loans. A change was made in the 
ministry. ‘Rbe duc d’Angouléme was much prejudiced 
against marshal Victor, the minister of war, and Villéle 
had no objection to get rid of him. Victor was sent 
ambassador to Vienna, and the baron de Damas was 
put in his place. He was not Villéle’s choice, but he 
preferred him to general Guilleminot, whom the duc 
d’Angouléme wished to put in the ministry. Villéle 
wished to get rid of the Chamber, for, it contained 
a double minority, which, as he expressed himself, 
‘* fires upon us from two sides.’’ ‘ We have had,” he 
said, ‘* good elections since we came into power; under 
present circumstances, we shall have still better.” 
The president of the council had a grand scheme in 
his head, to modify the 37th article of the Charter, 
to make septennial parliaments, and to have no annual 
elections of a portion of the Deputies. It was in fact 
an English idea, cherished and recommended by Cha- 
teaubriand in a pamphlet. On the 28rd of December, 
1823, the king made twenty-seven new peers of 
France; among whom were several generals, and 
thirteen of the members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
among whom was ‘Lainé. On the 25th appeared in 
the ‘Moniteur’ an ordonnance for the dissolution 
of the Chamber, which also fixed the time for the 
mecting of the electoral colleges, and the opening 
of the new session on the 23rd of March, 1324, 
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All other interests were now absorbed in the elec- , never obtained before. The gauche and its centre were 
tions, the result of which would determine whether | reduced to about nineteen, But this victory was 
the royalists were to enjoy a long period of parlia- | dangerous to the minister, for he had no means of 
mentary power; for the question of septennial parlia- | resisting: he must do what a majority wished; and 
ments had been discussed in the journals, and it would | though this may appear to be the true theory of a 
naturally be discussed by the electors, The govern- representative system, a government which is the mere 
ment exerted all its influence: even before the disso- | expression of the majority of the Chamber, is sure to be 
lution there were circulars, instructions, pastoral letters, | in hostility to that which it is said to represent, but 
and episcopal letters: the clergy were as active as | cannot represent the opinion of a nation. The various 
if the matter solely concerned themselves. The car-| shades of opinion in the new Chamber have been 
dinal archbishop of Toulouse issued an episcopal minutely dclineated by a French historian.* ‘ The 
letter (mandement), which went far beyond the limits | religious party had a full and complete victory: it 
of his authority; he called for great changes, all| governed the majority, and through it the ministry, 
in the interest of the church. Even the ministry | who from that time had no longer the freedom nor the 
could not submit to this; and they suppressed his | power of action.” There were men in this Chamber 
episcopal message. At this time began the resistance | who “ inspired the crown with the idea that it had 
of the civil constituted authorities to the encroach- ! a mission from Heaven to restore to France its religion, 
ments of the clergy, which was in effect a resistance to | its antient morals, and its monarchic faith.” For such 
the cabinet, which had assumed an ecclesiastical com- | men the Revolution was a lesson without instruction, 
plexion. Religion and the ministerial system now | and they could not foresee that they were going on the 
began to be viewed as one thing, a result which was! road to another. 

fatal to the monarchy. The returns gave a complete | 


victory to the royalists; a majority such as they had | * Capefigue, ‘Hist. de la Restauration,’ iii., ¢. 21 
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Tut Chamber was dissolved, in order to get a new | restoring what the Revolution had destroyed : there 
one which should vote the Septennial Act, which was | were still churches without pastors, and a deficiency 
to be the great measure of the session. The electors | of bishops; and there were men who longed for the 
had been consulted by the new elections, and it re-| restoration of those religious communities which once 
mained for the Chamber to declare their opinions by | covered the territory of France. Though the céte 
the majority which had been sent to it. But there was | gauche was thinned, it wasynot thin enough, for general 
another measure in reserve which the great majority | Foy and Benjamin Constant were there. Both these 
demanded, indemnity for the emigrants. Villéle had | returns were disputed. The gencral soon proved the 
long considerud this matter: he liked it no better than validity of his return. The affair of Benjamin Con- 
the Spanish war, but he knew that it was inevitable. | stant lasted some time; but finally he proved, what 
He obtained an estimate of the probable amount, and | had been denied, that he was a J’renchman according 
it reached the frightful sum of a milliard. But how | to the Jaw of 1790. 
was this to be effected ?—by taxing the industry of the; The ministcrial measure, as to the septennial Cham- 
people, or by a loan, or by what other means? The | ber, was briefly expressed: ‘‘ The present Chamber of 
idea of paying off a part of the public debt and dimin- | Deputies, and all those which shall follow it, shall be 
ishing the interest, was suggested to the minister as a re-elected in their entirety: they shall last for seven 
preparatory measure. The speech from the throne | years, reckoning from the day on which shall be issued 
announced these two measures, the Septennial Act, | the ordonnance for their first meeting, unless they be 
and ‘ measures for the repayment of the capital of the | dissolved by the king.” The law was passed in these 
réntes created by the State at unfavourable times, or| very terms (9th June, 1824), and thus the Chamber 
for thei conversion into securities, the intcrest of which | got a seven years’ existence.* It met with opposition 
should be more in harmony with that of other financial | both among the Peers and the Deputies. The duc de 
transactions; and when this operation was completed, | Doudeauville, a member of the Chamber of Peers, who 
it would be possible to reduce the taxes and to close | was in favour of it, explained how he understood it: 
the last ‘wounds of the Revolution.” Even this did 
not satisfy the ardent majority: nothing was said of 


* « Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 596; and the 
religion in the king’s speech; nothing was said of 
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“ T compare,” he said, “ the Septennial Act to a kind 
of lease for seven years between the ministry and the 
Chambers ; a period useful for the development of all 
institutions and of the representative government.” 
Chateaubriand supported the law with all his talent 
and influence. Ile had learned to admire septennial 
parliaments in England; but if he had not discovered 
that septennia] parliaments in England and in France 
would be very different things, he must have very 
imperfectly understood the nature of English elections. 
Whatever might be the result of this change in France, 
the circumstances of England and France were very 
different. One thing alone made a great difference. 
In England the title of the reigning house was firmly 
settled: in France the principle of the Bourbons’ title 
was not settled ; and what was to be done, if a newly- 
elected Chamber should send a majority which was 
hostile to it? * 

On the question of the conversion of the rentes, 
Villéle experienced a check. The project that he 
finally proposed to the Chambers was one that was 
concerted with the three houses of Baring, Rothschild, 
and Laffitte. The minister undertook to propose 
a measure for the conversion of 140 millions of rentes, 
5 per cent. consolidated, into 3 per cents., at the price 
of 75, The bankers undertook to furnish the treasury 
with funds for the payment of the holders of the 5 per 
cent. who should not agree to the conversion, and take 
themselves, at 75, the 3 per cents. which were appro- 
priated to the dissident holders of 5 per cents. These 
houses were to be rewarded for their services with the 
profits which might result to the government from the 
conversion, from the day on which it should com- 
mence, to the 8Ist of December, 1825.- This was 
not a party measure at all, for Laffitte was interested 
in it as wel] as Rothschild; but it gave rise to a vio- 
lent opposition, though the diminution of the budget, 
which the measure would secure, promised the means 
© of healing the last wounds of the Revolution ;” for 
in Villéle’s design the measure of conversion was 
connected with that of indemnity for the emigrants, 
which the composition of the present Chamber made 
an impcrious necessity. In the Chamber of Deputies 
the minister had a majority of 93; in the Chamber of 
Peers there was a majority against him. The arch- 
bishop of Paris contributed to this result. He argued 
against the justice of the measure ; and if its justice 
should be maintained, he asked if the mode in which 
it was to be employed was just. ‘ The fundholder,” 
he said, ‘* who is not acquainted with the speculations 
of commerce, or the calculations of the bank or of the 
treasury, who lives only on his income, without trou- 
bling himself about anything else ; will he not see in 
this reduction a complete revolution in his existence, 
in that of his children and his family?” Villéle knew 
that Chateaubriand was opposed to his measure: he 
spoke not a word on the subject in either Chamber ; 


* Capefigue, ‘ Tlist. de la Restauration,’ ii., ¢, 21. 
+ ‘ Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 35. 
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out of the Chambers he had’expressed his disapproba- 
tion of it; and the ‘Journal des Débats,’ his organ, 
had refused to write in favour of the 3 per cents. The 
two ministers disliked one another, and probably Chéa- 
teaubriand would not have objected to a coalition with 
the Richelieu party in the Peers to get rid of the pre- 
sident of the council. Villéle, however, anticipated 
his designs, if he had any, and resolved to rid himself 
of a man who had helped to reject a measure agreed 
on by the cabinet. The king, who did not like Cha- 
teaubriand, was easily persuaded by Villéle, and a 
royal ordonnance was made, to the effect that the 
comte de Villéle had the interim portfolio for foreign 
affairs, in place of the vicomte Chateaubriand, Villéle 
sent the ordonnance to Chateaubriand, with the fol- 
lowing note: ‘ M. le Vicomte, I obey the orders 
of the king, and I transmit to you the accompanying 
ordonnance.” The method of communication was 
ill-bred and impolitic. The answer of Chateaubriand 
was brief: ‘ M. le Comte, I have quitted the hétel 
of foreign affairs: the department is at your disposal.” 
All the royalist press sided with Chateaubriand, and 
the ministry of Villéle was attacked with unceasing 
violence. 

When Chateaubriand quitted the ministry of foreign 
affairs, there were several difficult questions to settle: 
the dispute between Russia and Turkey, on the evacu- 
ation of the principalities, which Turkey had hitherto 
evaded, and the Greek revolution: the occupation of 
Spain by the French troops: the question of the 
Spanish colonies, which Ferdinand, now restored to his 
power, wished to recover, and to subject again to the 
yoke of Spain: and the question of Portugal. France 
had been occupied by the allies, in order to secure the 
tranquillity of Europe; and Spain was still occupied 
by the French, who wished to moderate the tyrannical 
excesses of Ferdinand, a brutal and cruel man, irritated 
by the insults that he had been compelled to submit 
to. The prince de Polignac was instructed to assure 
Mr. Canning that France had no intention to prolong 
the occupation of Spain beyond the month of January, 
1825, and that the only object of the otcupation was 
to urge moderation on the Spanish government. As 
to the Spanish colonies, the question was more diffi- 
cult. The royalist opinion in France was in favour 
of an armed force to restore the colonies to the mother 
country. But Great Britain would not consent to any 
armed intervention, or even allow any menace from 
a foreign power: such measures would only lead to a 
recognition of their independence on her part. In fact 
the English minister was resolved to act towards the 
colonies in such way as he should think best for the 
interests of England. In Portugal, don Miguel had 
risen against his father, John VI., under the oretext 
of supporting his rights; and the king was a prisoner, 
The French ministe#, Hyde de Neuville, prevailed, on 
the king to take refuge in an English ship in the Tagus, 
where he resumed his authority, and summoned his 
rebellious son to him. Don Miguel obeyed, was 
deprived of his command in chief, and reteived per- 
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mission to travel. The royalist party in France and 
in Spain were no strangers to Miguel's rebellion, and 
they were loud in their complaints against Hyde de 
Neuville, whom Villéle recalled, without the risk of 
mny complaints on their part. Miguel was well re- 
ceived by the royalist party in France; a fact not 
without its significance, as showing what the object 
of this party really was—the establishment of the old 
régime. England took advantage of the insecurity 
of John VI.; and, in accordance with treaties which 
have long bound the miserable country of Portugal 
and England, troops were sent by the British minister 
to occupy one part of the peninsula, while he was 
expressing his uneasiness at the French occupation 
of the other part. 

The financial questions came on at the close of the 
session, and the debates on the Spanish expedition. 
M. Martignac made a report, on the 21st of June, on 
the expenses of the late war. It appeared that when 
the army was on the point of entering Spain, the stock 
of provisions was far from being sufficient, and the 
means of transport were entirely wanting. ‘In these 
circumstances,” said M. Martignac, who had accom- 
panied the expedition to Spain, ‘M. Ouvrard had 
found the means of rendering himself necessary: he 
declared that he had taken measures to secure the 
supplies which were wanting: he answered for the 
means of subsistence and of transport.” These trans- 
actions with Ouvrard could not pass without examina- 
tion; and the minister, who at first resisted inquiry, 
at last appointed a commission for the examination 
into the causes and urgency of these dealings with 
Ouvrard. The result fully justified the suspicions 
of the opposition.* The character of the royalist party 
and their general opinions, might be collected from the 
speeches of the session, They wanted “ the supre- 
macy of the clergy, even in civil matters; a division 
of France into provinces; a new territorial jurisdiction 
of the courts of justice ; the predominance of gentlemen 
in the army, without regard to civil and political 
equality.” (Capefigue.) There was a continual cry 
from this party, that nothing was done for religion or 
the clergy; @othing for the churches, many of which 
were still in ruins; the bishops had not enough. The 
characteristic of the majority in the Chamber was 
religious and aristocratical, rather than royalist ; but 
religious in a material, not a spiritual sense ; a reaction 
against the tendency of the eighteenth century. 

Villéle remodelled his cabinet by choosing M. de 
Damas, then minister of war, for the new minister for 
foreign affuirs, and by other appointments made with 
the view of having a manageable cabinet. Though 
the minister had the Chamber of Deputies with him, 
he could not govern the press; for the law of 1822 
had apt accomplished what the ministry expected. 
The opposition journals, both liberal and royalist, 


” < Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 254, &c.: 
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poured out all their violence aguinst the president of 
the cabinet. The law had made the designations of 
the journals, and the authorigation of them, to depend 
exclusively on the government, The existing journals 
might be dealt with in two ways. They might either 
be destroyed by legal proceedings founded on the 
tendency” of such journals, or they might be pur- 
chased. Some persons put this idea into the head 
of Monsieur, of buying up journals, with the view of 
suppressing them, or directing them in his own way. 
Monsieur spoke of this to Villéle, who made no objec- 
tions, and money was got for this purpose out of the 
secret-service money of the departments of the interior 
and foreign affairs, and from the king’s civil-list. It 
was what Louis XVI. did in 1792, and one of the 
ways in which his money was spent to no purpose. 
Some papers were bought and suppressed; but this 
kind of business could not be carried on to any great 
extent. An attempt was made on the ‘ Constitutionnei’ 
and the ‘ Courier Frangais,’ and it failed. Proceedings 
against the journals for ‘ their tendency” were then 
attempted ; but here the cours royales fuiled the min- 
istry. They acquitted the journals, and became very 
popular. The minister had given to them their powers, 
und he now felt that these powers were turned against 
him. The press was triumphant, and the mfhister was 
obliged to have recourse to the censorship. The session 
was over; and the Conseil d’Etat deliberated whether 
they should call into existence the censorship by virtuc 
of a powcr contained in the law of 1822. he state of 
the king’s health rendered it necessary, as they supposed, 
for them to be masters of the press in this emergency ; 
and it was unanimously resolved to establish the cen- 
sorship.* It is said that no man of letters would accept 
the office of censor, and it was necessary to organize 
a secret cominission for that purpose, to which the 
journals were obliged to send their articles daily, which 
were returned, accepted, modified, or rejected, with- 
out any further information than the signature of the 
secretary of the commission. A great change was 
made by the creation (26th of August) of a minister 
for ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction, which 
was separated from the ministry of the interior, and 
given to Fraysinnous, bishop of Hermopolis, pecr of 
France, and grand-master of the University. There 
were, however, excepted from his department the facul- 
ties of Protestant theology, which were placed under 
the direction of the baron Cuvier, a Protestant, and still 
attached to the ministry of the interior, as well as all 
matters relating to other forms of religion than the 
Catholic. Notwithstanding this exception, made wifi 
the view of satisfying the Protestants, and securing to 
them the protection guaranteed by the Charter, the 
appointment of a bishop to this important office was 
viewed as a decisive step towards putting public edu- 
cation altogether in the hands of the Catholic clergy. 
The Conseil d’Etat was also re‘organized by an ordon- 
nance. 


* ¢ Annuaire Ilistorique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 604, 
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In the midst of these changes and this conflict of | after the second restoration, does credit to his integrity 
opinion, an important event, long foreseen, at last | and his good sense. Though fond of power, and fully 
occurred.* Gout and erisypelas had destroyed the | impressed with a sense of his own dignity and his 
king's health: his limbs were swollen and diseased ; | exalted position, he wished to govern in an enlightened 
his sufferings were great, and his strength had for | and liberal spirit; “and the real merit of his admin- 
several months been gradually failing. He continued | istration is best shown by contrasting it with the reign 
to give audiences, to preside in the council, and to| which followed. The king had taste, and the educa- 
work with his ministers as usual, until the 12th of | tion of a gentleman: he had even literary pretensions, 
September, when two bulletins in the ‘Moniteur’|and the vanity of an author. He had an excellent 
announced his dangerous condition. On the morning | memory, and could repeat whole passages in Horace 
of the 13th he received the sacrament and extreme | and Virgil; and was never better pleased than when 
unction, and prepared himself for death with firmness | he found some one who could respond to him. The 
and devotion. On the morning of the 16th of Sep- | courtiers took infinite pains to adapt themselves to 
tember, 1824, his long agony terminated: at four in| their royal master’s classical tastes; and “‘ the lively 
the morning one of the physicians drew the hand of |M. Beugnot sweated over some thousand verses, to 
Louis XVIII. from the bed, and said, “The king is | please the king.” The conversation of Louis was anec- 
dead.” His successor, Charles X., who had not left | dotical: he told a story well, and was pleased to find 
his brother for two days, placed himself on his knees, | a good listener. He had probably little sincerity, and 
and kissed the deceased king’s hand with deep emo-| was not capable of much personal attachment. In 
tion. private life he would have passed as an accomplished 

The reign of Louis XVIII. was an important period | gentleman. As a constitutional king, he deserves the 
for France. IIe ascended the throne in circumstances grateful remembrance of the French.* 


of the greatest difficulty; and his conduct, at least ; 
* Capefigue ‘ Hist. de la Restauration,’ iii., c. 21, whose 


« © Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 303, &e. judgment of the king appears to be just and discriminating. 
¢ 


CHAPTER XCV. 
CIIARLES X. 


Cuares X. became king of France on the 16th of | to maintain.” He urged the courts of justice, in his 
September, 1824. It is said that one of the first acts|reply to the address of the Court of Cassation, to 
was to put the seals on the cabinet of the late king, | execute the law: he promised to each religious body 
which contained his papers and nis will, and nothing | protection for its worship, Everything gave hope of 
more was heard of them. The new king gave to the | the firm establishment of constitutional liberty. The 
duc d’Angouléme the title, of Dauphin, one of the | first measure was the abolition of the censorship, which 
memorials of the old monarchy. The duc d’O:léans, | had been recently established. It is said that the king 
once the due de Chartres, the eldest son of him who | suggested, and the Dauphin, who was made a member 
bore the name of Egalité, had in vain solicited Louis | of the Council, proposed the repeal of tke ordonnance 
XVIII. to change his title of most serene highness into | of the 15th of August, and that the ministry did not 
that of royal highness. What Louis refused, perhaps | resist. The most violent of the journals were appeased 
from some instinctive presage of the future chances! by this concession: the ‘ Courier Frangais’ said, “ A 
of the duke of Orléans, Charles X. granted without | new reign commences: the prince means well, but we 
hesitation. Villéle continued president of the cabinet: | must let him know what is well—what more satis- 
he had contrived to secure the confidence of the king | factory pledge could the nation desire than that of the 
before the death of his predecessor. | liberty of the press?” All conspiracies and thoughts 

~ The commencement of the new reign was popular, | of conspiracy were at an end, and all parties accepted 
notwithstanding Charles X. was considered as the, the Restoration. 
representative of the extreme royalist opinions. His | But there were causes at work which finally exer- 
pleasing manners and his conversation gained over all | cised a fatal influence on the fortunes of the king; the 
who came near him. When he received the addresses | supremacy which the clergy were gaining, the attempts 
made to him on his accession to the throne, he satisfied | to re-fashion an aristocracy, and the king’s obstinacy 
everybody by his replies. He said to the Peers and|in maintaining his ministry and the septennial Cham- 
the Deputies: ‘‘ I will employ the power which is in; ber. The piety of the king increased with his years, 
my hands to consolidate, for the happiness of my and dexterous men laid hold of the hopes and fears 
people, the great act (the Charter) which I have sworn: of another world to work on an old man, whose past 
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life had not been free from reproach. The king was|only measures alluded to were the coronation and the 


a firm believer, and of an ardent imagination. 
not alleged that he was a hypocrite. Under his reign 
the influence of the Jesuits increased; for though pro- 
scribed under Napoleon, they had maintained an exist- 
ence under the name of Péres de la Foi. Louis XVIII. 
affected no great religious zeal, and felt perhaps still 
Jess; but the Péres under his reign formed many 
establishments of education, and the accession of 
Charles X. increased their influence. Countless lies 
and calumnies were published and believed about 
them. The fact is, that they were protected and 
encouraged by the king’s most faithful adherents, and 
obtained a great influence over education by their 
admirable organization and untiring perseverance. 
But this body did not maintain the antient reputation 
of the Jesuits, whose schools in former times owed 
their superiority to the great acquirements and pro- 
found knowledge of the teachers. It was now the 
fashion to send children to the schools of the Jesuits: 
all the great families and public functionaries sent 
theirs; and those who wished to make the fortunes 
of sheir children, took care to send them to be educated 
under those who were supposed, to exercise and who did 
exercise influence over the government. The Jesuits 
had their friends in all the departments of government: 
they had members of the Chamber of Peers affiliated 
to their order; and a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Some invisible hand is described as direct- 
ing this vast association, guiding the government, and 
suggesting its measures. ‘Those who were hostile to 
the crown attacked it through the Jesuits, who became 
one of the means of making the government unpopular. 
The king, in keeping Villéle president of the council, 
made no modifications in it; and yet all parties were 
opposed to the minister. The censorship being abo- 
lished, the attacks of the press might be directed 
without fear against a cabinet which had no friends to 
support it. 

The ministry were preparing for the meeting of the 
Chambers. The most important matter for consi- 
deration was the indemnity of the emigrants. In 
the meantime measures were taken for reducing the 
expenditure by improving the system of examining the 
accounts of the different departments of finance, and 
by reducing the number of general officers, a measure 
of economy which gave great offence. 

The session opened on the 22nd of December, 1824. 
The king’s speech was carefully written. He said, 
‘* The confidence with which my accession to the throne 
has been received, shall not be disappointed. I know 
all the duties which royalty imposes on me, but 
with the aid of God, I hope to have the courage and 
the firmness necessary for their fulfilment.” The 
speech only touched on two important matters, the 
indemnity to the emigrants and the king’s coronation. 
“T° shall,” he said, ‘renew the oath to maintain and 
to cause to be observed the laws of the state and the 
institutions granted by the king my brother.”* The 

* ‘ Annugire Historique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 323. 


It is'indemnity. The address to the king’s speech was 


voted unanimously and with enthusiasm. The first 
measure was to form the civil list, which was settled at 
twenty-five millions of francs as in the the two pre- 
ceding reigns. Seven millions were fixed as the 
apanage of the princes and princesses of the royal 
family. Lous XVIII. left no debts behind him on the 
civil list beyond a couple of thousand pounds, The 
Ath article of the law relating to the civil list gave rise 
to great debate and much opposition: it related to the 
apanage of the Orleans branch. The title of this 
family to its immense property rested only on an ordon- 
nance of Louis XVIII., who had restored to the duke 
of Orleans what had been given originally to Monsieur 
the brother of Louis XIV. Louis XVIII. had refused 
to do any more, but Charles X. engaged to have the 
duke’s title confirmed by a law. If the king had 
consented to separate the question of the Orleans 
apanage from the civil list, it would have been rejected, 
for the cété droit was hostile to the duke. The cété 
gauche supported his claim, and general Foy was one 
of the duke’s friends on this occasion. The first three 
articles relating to the civil list were voted unanimously, 
and there was a large majority in favour of the duke’s 
apanage. The law secured the property re8tored to 
the house of Orleans to the duke and his male de- 
scendants; and in case of their failure it reverted to 
the crown. The property was estimated at 56,692 
hectares, which paid taxes to the amount of 297,000 
francs. This measure added to the duke’s political 
importance. He became a patron of artists, and the 
friend of unfortunate liberals. In his brilliant enter- 
tainments at the Palais Royal there were assembled 
round him the men of ’89 and some of the men of the 
Restoration, Talleyrand and others, who were not 
quite satisfied with it.* Lafayette at this time was 
making his tour of the United States, where he was 
received with every demonstration of respect from one 
end of the country to the other. The indemnity to the 
emigrants was the great question, and the justice of it 
could hardly be disputed, after the Restoration had 
paid both the debts of the Republic and of the Empire. 
It was first proposed by marshal Macdonald in 1814, 
and M. Laffitte had supported it in his opinions as to 
the budgets of 1816 and 1817. The debates on this 
subject show the temper of the Chamber at this time. 
General Foy and Dupont de l’Eure were among those 
who made violent opposition to the indemnity; but a 
measure which was for the interests of so many of the 
deputies was not likely to be rejected. There was no 
serious opposition in the Chamber of Peers. Chateau- 
briand said that he felt more freedom in giving his 
opinion, as he had nothing to claim, but he claimed the 
indemnity on the part of those who had served their 
king: he did not wish to disturb those who were now 
in possession of the property of the emigrants, and had 
fertilized it by the sweat of their brow: ‘ The posses- 
sors of these domains are now everywhere,—in the 
* « Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1825,’ p. 7, &e. 
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political bodies, the bodies judiciary and administrative, 
in the army, in the palace of the king. The Charter has 
confirmed the sales of this property, and the oaths taken 
to support the Charter cannot be vain: what is asked 
of you, is to indemnify those who have been despoiled, 
to render them tardy justice.” The measure was carried 
on the 27th of April, 1825. The first article of 
the law was: ‘ Thirty millions of rentes, the capital 
being taken at a milliard, are appropriated to the indem- 
nity due by the state to the Frenchmen whose landed 
property, situated in France, or which made a part of 
the territory of France on the Ist of January, 1792, 
has been confiscated and alienated in consequence of 
the laws on the emigrants, persons deported, and 
persons condemned by revolutionary judgments.» This 
indemnity is final, and in no case shall there be appro- 
priated to this purpose any sum exceeding that which 
is contained in the present article.” * The rentes were 
3 per cents. 

It was necessary to have a commission for the 
distribution of the indemnity to the claimants, which 
gave Villéle the opportunity of creating a number of 
lucrative places for commissioners, precisely in the 
English fashion.t It is said the claims were settled 
with great care and with perfect justice. The patriots 
cried out against the indemnity, and when the law was 
passed, they accepted their share. The duc de Choi- 
seul got above 1,100,000 francs, and M. de Liancourt, 
1,400,000 frances. Lafayette got 450,682 francs. He 
was now receiving with both hands, for the Congress 
of the United States had voted him a handsome present 
for his services in the revolutionary war of North 
America. Lafayette had generously given them his 
aid in the time of their difficulty, and the testimonial of 
the gratitude of the Republicans, though late, was 
honourable and appropriate. The general saw a people 
whose revolution was stained with no crime, whose 
prosperity, the ffuit of their successful struggle, was 
the reward of a happy territorial position and the 
fortunate combination of power and liberty harmo- 
nized.{ But America received its fundamental organi- 
zation from the mother country. When it gained its 
independence, it had only to maintain that which it 
already possessed. 

Tn this session was passed a law for the punishment 
of crimes and misdemeanours committed in sacred 
edifices, or with respect to objects consecrated to the 
Catholic religion, or other forms of worship legally 
celebrated in France. Theft committed in ‘an 
edifice consecrated to the exercise of the religion, 
“tatholic, Apostolic, and Roman,” was punished with 
death, The profanation of the consecrated host, pub- 
licly committed, was made punishable with death.§ 


* ¢ Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1825,’ Appendix, p. 6. 
The law consists of twenty-four articles. 

+ This is Capefigue’s remark; but it is here adopted, 
because it is true. 

{ ‘Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1824,’ p. 555. 

§ ‘ Annuaire Ilistorique, &c., pour 1825,’ 20th of Aynil, 
1325, p. 5. 
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This sanguinary law could not possibly be executed. 
The extravagant character of the extreme royalist 
party is well characterized by the speech of one of the 
deputies, M. de Bonald: ‘‘ A speaker has observed 
that religion commands men to pardon; true, but it 
teJls power to punish, for, says the apostle, it is not . 
without a purpose that it bears the sword: the Saviour 
asked for pardon for his murderers, but his Father has 
not granted it: he has even extended the chastisement 
to a whole people: as for sacrilege, by a sentence of 
death you send it before its natural judge.” A law 
was also passed (24th of May) which prescribed the * 
terms on which “ religious congregations of females” 
must for the future be established. The peers 
amended the law as passed by the deputies, and the 
deputies accepted the law as amended. By this 
amendment, no new religious community of women 
could be established except by virtue of a law. The 
object of the extreme party was to give the king the 
power of doing this by an ordonnance; which would 
have made the transition more easy to the establishment 
of religious communities of men. Villéle had dexte- 
rously established the 8 per cents. for the indemnity to 
the emigrants; and it only remained now to accomplish 
the conversion of the old debt, as the new stock was 
already established. This was accomplished by a law 
of the lst of May, 1825,.though on a less scale than 
had before been proposed.* The budget was all that 
remained to be fixed: there was the settlement final 
of the accounts for 1823, the supplemental credit for 
1824, and the budget for 1826. The Chamber voted 
100 millions for the expense of the Spanish campaign, 
which it was supposed might Jast sume time; but 
though it had been terminated sooner than all expecta- 
tion, the whole expense was 207 millions. These 
extraordinary expenses were connected with the affair 
of Ouvrard; and a resolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies required the minister to place before the 
Chambers, as soon as it was completed, the result of the 
examination into this matter. The expenditure for the 
year 1826, was estimated at 915,504,499 francs; and 
the receipts at 924,095,704. The increase of sixteen 
millions and a half, compared with the Expenditure of 
1825, arose from a payment of a portion of the 
indemnity in the manner fixed by the law, and from the 
increase in the expenditure in some departments of 
government. There was an increase in the expenditure 
of the department of religion and public instruction, 
arising from the establishment of four hundred new 
chapels (succursales), the repairs of churches, epis- 
copal residences and presbyteries, The bishop of 
Hermopolis said, when Opening the discussion on the 
budget of his department, that France required 50,000 
priests for the service of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and there were only 35,000, and many of tho%é were 
bowed down by infirmities ; 14,000 of them were 
* « Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1825,’ p. 155, and 
Appendix, p. 9; and Capefigue, ‘Hist. de la Restaurat.,' 
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> ENTHRONIZATION OF CHARLES X. AT REIMS, 


THE CORONATION. 


above seventy years of age. There were formerly 
40,000 parish churches: in 1826 there were only 


® The speech of the bishop of Hermopolis (‘ Annuaire 
Historique, &c., pour 1825,’ p. 232), on the nature of eccle- 
siastical power, is worth reading. He maintains that the 
church has an independent power, and attempts to show it 
historically. Whatever dissent there may be from the doc- 
trine, the bishop truly described the purpose or end which is 
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29,000, and 4,000 of them were unoccupied for want 
of priests to dothe duty.” , 


to be aimed at in society, “that every man, under a common 
protection, may in tranquillity employ his property, his 
faculties, his person; which in fact constitutes real liberty : 
let Christianity disappear, and all these temporal advan- 
tages disappear with it.” The question is, how is this power 
to be constituted? 





CHAPTER XCVI. 


THE CORONATION. 


Tue king’s coronation had been announced for the 
month of May. Louis XVIII. had once officially 
announced his intention to be crowned, but the state 
of his health made him give up the design. A com- 
mission was appointed to regulate the ceremonial of the 
coronation of Charles X., and architects were sent to 
Reims to restore and prepare for the ceremony the 
noble cathedral, which had the privilege of consecrating 
the kings of France, as St. Denis had of receiving 
their bodies. This church had escaped the fury of the 
Revolution, but it was in # dilapidated state. It was 
repaired and beautified ; its magnificent glass windows 
and statues were restored. The sacred pbhial, the 
ampulla, which contained the holy oil, had been broken 
on the 6th of October, 17938, by a commissaire of the 
Convention, but some faithful hands had picked up the 
fragments and a part of the oil which the vessel con- 
tained. The archbishop of Reims effected the trans- 
fusion of this precious remnant into some holy chrism, 
and enclosed it in a new phial. ‘‘ Accordingly,” it was 
said, “there is no doubt that the holy oil which will 
flow on the forehead of Charles X. in the solemnity of 
his consecration, is the same as that which since the 
time of Clovis has consecrated the French kings.” 
(‘ Moniteur,’ 16th of May.) One may imagine how 
such a solemn announcement would be received by a 
large part AP nation, in whieh a consecrated king 
had been dethroned and beheaded. 

The coronation had been announced to the crowned 
heads of Europe, who sent their representatives to 
honour the ceremony, ambassadors extraordinary, not 
political personages, but wealthy nobles who could 
make a splendid show. Austria sent Esterhazy; and 
England sent the wealthy duke of Northumberland. 
The ceremony of the coronation took place on the 
29th of May, and began at half-past seven in the even- 
ing. It was a splendid pageant, and would furnish 
matter for a long and tedious description.* The holy 
chrism was applied to seven parts of the king’s body 
by, the archbishop of Reims, who. after the unction 


* There is some account of it in the ‘Annuaire Histo~- 
rique, &c., pour 1825;’ but few people would care to read a 
descriptioneof a coronation, which was more than a week old. 


took with both his hands from the altar the crown of 
Charlemagne, and placed it on the head of the aged 
king. When the king was seated on his throne, the 
bells rang, the artillery from the ramparts responded to 
the musketry of the royal guard; the heralds threw 
among the people the medals struck for the occasion ; 
and the king’s fowlers, according to an old usage, let 
loose doves and other birds which fluttered and whirled 
about under the vaulted roofs, dazzled by éhe splen- 
dour of the lights, Such a ceremony was ill-suited to 
the age. All that could be said for it was that the 
king had solemnly promised to maintain the Charter. 

At this time the religious party tried their strength 
by instituting proceedings on the ground of ‘* tendency” 
against the ‘ Constitutionnel’ and the ‘ Courier Fran- 
cais.’ « The attack was made upon them in the name 
of religion, which they were charged with tending 
to bring into disrepute. The cour royale gladly 
exercised the powers which the law of 1822 had given 
it, and which the religious party imprudently called 
into action. The judgment of the court was that 
there was no ground for the sentence of suspension 
which the prosecutors had demanded. The judgment 
was not merely a declaration of the law: it contained 
an enunciation of principles: it was a protest against 
the ‘‘ tendency” of the administration. 

The death of general Foy in November was the 
occasion of a demonstration of public opinion, He 
and de Serre died about the same time; each of whom 
had a real esteem for the other. An immense crowd 
followed the general to his grave in the midst of a 
driving rain. He died poor, leaving for his children 
only an honourable name; but a subscription was 
opened for the purpose of erecting a monument to ff 
memory, and providing for his children. Sums large 
and small were received: Laffitte gave 50,000 francs, 
and the duke of Orleans and Casimir Périer each 
10,000. The whole subscription amounted to the muni- 
ficent sum of one million francs. This was a significant 
fact, and so was the deep-felt, silent sorrow, the order 
and the quiet behaviour of the immense multitude which 
attended the funeral of the orator of the people, who was 
not a man for revolutions, but the champion of constitu- 
tional liberty, and left a reputation without stain or 
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reproach. Laws against sacrilege and the institution 
of religious communities were childish demonstrations 
compared with this.® 

The question of St. Domingo had never yet been 
settled. The island had maintained its independence 
ever since it broke its allegiance to France, but France 
had not acknowledged its independence, The acknow- 
ledgment was due to Villéle, in whose mind it was 
associated with the idea of improving the industry and 
commerce of France, and with the ultimate design of 
acknowledging the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies, The first step towards this would be for France 
to acknowledge the independence of her own revolted 
colony. The cabinet resolved that the acknowledge- 
ment of the independence of St. Domingo should be 
effected by an ordonnance; it determined the amount 
of indemnity to be paid to the colonists; and required 
certain commercial advantages to be secured to French 
commerce in St. Domingo.t This year was memor- 
able for the death of the emperor Alexander, a prince 
who had played a more important part in European 
affairs for the last twelve years than any other crowned 
head. He died of a fever at Taganrog in the Crimea, 
on the Ist of December, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Nicholas, the present emperor of 
Russia, Who had to put down an insurrection before his 
title was firmly secured. The new emperor wrote to 
Charles X., and told him that he would walk in the 
steps of his august brother: he professed the same 
fidelity to the engagements contracted by Russia, the 
same respect for the rights consecrated by existing 
treaties, the same attachment to the conservative 
maxims of general peace, and the ties which subsisted 
among the powers. 

The legislative session was fixed for the 80th of 
January, 1826. Among the projects of the ministry 
was the sanctioning of the independence of St. 
Domingo, and a measure which the right had often 
called for. It was said that the great subdivision of 
land in France, which was the result of the law for the 
equal distribution of a man’s property, would destroy 
the monarchy. The remedy proposed was to establish 
the droit d’ainesse, or law of primogeniture, and to 
allow substitutions. Large estates, it was said, were 
disappearing, the little proprietors were the owners of 
the soil, they were the masters of the elections, and 
gave them a democratical character. Peyronnet laid 
before the council the draft of a law on this matter, 
which would have produced no great effect perhaps, even 
if it had become a law. We defended it in the council 
With great talent and vigour, and he became the 
favourite minister of the right and of the religious party, 
who preferred his zeal and courage to the less steady step 
and wavering attitude of Villéle. Peyronnet’s measure 
attacked the principle which was established on the 


* Capefigue, ‘ Hist. de la Restauration,’ iii., c. 22. 

+ The law as to the distribution of the indemnity money 
was passed in the next session, 30th of April, 1826. ‘ An- 
nuaire Historique, &c., pour 1826,’ Appendix, p. 2. The 
indemnity amounted to 150 millions of francs. 
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Code Civil (art. 918, &c.), which, as observed, had 
produced a great subdivision of landed property, which 
subdivision some persons considered to be an element 
of public prosperity, and others as destructive to 
society and dangerous to the monarchical system. 
Peyronnet’s proposed measure caused a great sensation 
both in Paris and in the departments. It was pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Peers on the 10th of February, 
1826, in a speech which contained the chief arguments 
that can be urged in favour of such a law.* To the 
great astonishment of all parties the Peers rejected the 
chief part of the ministerial measure, the droit d’ai- 
nesse, by a majority of twenty-six; and all that 
remained of the measure was a single article, which 
established the power of substitution within certain 
limits. This was a kind of defeat for the ministry, 
and it was celebrated as such by the liberal party. 
There were illuminations and rejoicings on the occa- 
sion, and some slight disturbance of the peace. The 
minister carried his mutilated plan to the Chamber of 
Deputies, for he thought even a fragment of it was 
worth securing ; and it was supported by a majority of 
185. The budget fixed the expenses for 1827 at 
915,773,042 francs, and the receipts were estimated at 
about a million of francs more. The minister pro- 
posed some diminution of taxation, which, as it affected 
the contribution fonciére, was not disagreeable to the 
royalists, for it gave direct relief to property of which 
they considered themselves the representatives, and by 
diminishing the number of electors, fixed power in the 
hands of the aristocracy. The session closed on the 
6th of July. The bishop of Hermopolis, who was 
attacked for his ecclesiastical budget, made an admission 
which was more frank than prudent. In his reply to 
the charge of the encroachments of the priests, of the 
congregation, and of the Jesuits, whose name was now 
distinctly pronounced, he said that out of 180 semi- 
naries they had only seven, that with such means they 
could not corrupt youth and form them to their doc- 
trines, and that besides this they were in complete 
subjection to the bishops. M. de Montlosier, the 
implacable enemy of the Jesuits, appeared with a new 
pamphlet against them, in which he denounced their 
clandestine existence, and their introduction under the 
imperial government under the title of Péres de la Foi. 
Religious affairs formed a great part of the events of 
the present period. Two of the most zealous prelates, 
the ‘Cardinals Clermont-Tonnerre and Latil, were made 
ministers of state. The influence of the bishops over 
education was extended, and the colleges of the Jesuits 
were gaining strength. The declaration of the bishops 
of France, of the month of April, 1826, which was 
the work of the bishop of Hermopolis, was the result 
of akind of negociation with the bishops, who by this 
declaration recognized the independence of the king 
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on the spiritual authority in temporal matters.* The 
talk at this time was all ecclesiastical ; papal bulls, 
declarations, episcopal addresses, were the order of the 
day. This was in the taste of Charles X., who was 
proud of the religious character and of the orthodoxy 
of his government. The Tartuffe of Moliére was 
repreduced as a novelty, and people employed them- 
selves in discovering the allusions which it containech 
The government forbade the representation, as if it 
acknowledged that it was detected. The religious 
party were very active in maintaining external decency ; 
they even penetrated into the theatres, and lengthened 
the scanty dresses of the dancers. 

The result of the French intervention in Spain 
had been to restore Ferdinand, but not to pacify the 
Peninsula. French influence was daily diminishing in 
Spain, and both the kingdoms of the Peninsula were 
full of disorder. The history of these events belongs 
to the general history of Europe. 

The session of 1827 was opened by the king on the 
12th of December, whose speech explained the reasons 
for anticipating the usual time of the convocation of 
tfe Chambers: important measures had been prepared ; 
first of all a Code Forestier and a Code Militaire ; 
next, a new law on the press, the fresh abuses of which 
it was proposed to repress by more extensive and more 
efficient measures; a Jaw*on the organization of the 
jury; and on the slave trade, for the suppression of 
which the government proposed more severe penalties. 
The condition of France at the opening of the session 
of 1827 was alarming, not as to the material condition 
of the people, which was prosperous enough, but as to 
the state of opinion. Society was agitated by political 
and religious dissensions, which were aggravated by the 
attempt made in the last session to establish the droit 
d’ainesse, and the avowed tolerance of the Jesuits in 
places of public instruction. These measures had met 
with an unexpected opposition in the Chamber of 
Peers, which had become popular, while the Chamber 
of Deputies had sunk in credit. The uneasiness of 
men’s minds was increased by the knowledge that a new 
law on the press was in prepagation. The draft of this 
proposed law was presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the 29th of December, 1827. It immediately 
raised a violent opposition out of doors, for printers, 
publishers, authors, and writers, every man whose 
existence was connected with that of the press, saw that 
they were threatened with utter ruin. Before the 
discussion of the law on the press, there was a debate 
on the question of the post-office charges. The object 
of the measure proposed by the ministry was to improve 
the post-office department; but one article was looked 
on with suspicion, because it was supposed to be 
connected with the measure against the liberty of the 
press. This article (No. 8) proposed to increase the 
charge for the carriage of joyrnals and periodical 
writings, and it was on this point that all the debate 
turned. A deputy proposed an amendment to this 
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article, the purport of which was ‘to except “ collec- 
tions, annals, mémoires, periodical bulletins, solely 
devoted to the arts, to industry, and to the sciences,” 
which was carried with some slight alteration. This 
was a victory gained by the centre droit, which was 
becoming somewhat impatient of the tyranny of the 
right and of the religious party. A law was enacted 
for the suppression of the slave trade. The penalty 
imposed on all merchants, supercargoes, captains and 
officers, and some other classes of persons, for engaging 
in this trade was banishment, and a fine equal to the 
value of the ship and cargo.* The suppression of the 
slave trade had been determined in the congress of 
crowned heads in 1815, and it was now the duty of the 
French legislature to insure the execution of this 
measure, It was said to be in a great measure due to 
the urgency of the British ministers; but though an 
important enactment, it attracted no great attention : 
more serious affairs occupied the public. 

The law on the press was the great event of the 
session, and it was closely connected with the designs 
or supposed designs of the Church party. The bishops 
in their pastoral letters (mandemens) in 1827 were 
continually crying out against the abuses of the press, 
and calling for more efficient checks ; and the Chamber 
of Deputies, in its address in 1826, had expressed the 
same wish. The government from motives of pru- 
dence had hitherto done nothing, but at the close of 
the year 1827, the influence of the extreme party, or 
the increasing violence of the attacks on the ministry, 
or both causes combined, determined the government 
to exert all their power against an enemy which threat- 
ened their destruction. The proposition of the ministry 
even roused the opposition of the Académie Frangaise, 
and M. de Lacretelle read before this body, in the 
sitting of the 4th of January, an energetic paper on 
the evils which would result to literature from the 
proposed law ; and he moved that an humble petition 
be presented to the king, for the purpose of informing 
him of the fears and the wishes of the Académie, of 
which the king was the patron. Three members 
appointed by the Académie drew up the petition: 
they were Chateaubriand, Lacretelle, and Villemain. 
The perpetual secretary wrote to the first gentleman in 
waiting of the king, to ask for an audience to present 
the humble petition of the Académie. The king’s 
answer was that he would not grant the audience. But 
this was notall. The ministry punished some of those 
who were parties to the petition. Villemain still held 
the humble place of maitre des requétes to the Conseil 
d'Etat, and Peyronnet deprived him of it. Lacretéfle ° 
had the office of dramatic censor: Corbiére took it 
from him. Michaud who had been a most faithful 
adherent of the Comte d’Artois during all the storms 
of the Revolution, was rewarded by the poor-paid 
place of a reader to the king, and the king now informed 
the public, through the ‘ Moniteur,’ that M. Michaud 
was no longer a reader. Royalty had been constantly 
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increasing its enemies on all sides; it now added to 
them the moderate men of the Royalist party, those 
who still maintained some independence, and were 
distinguished for their attainments. 

The original measure of the ministers on the press 
was the destruction of it.* The author of an article 
in defence of it, which appeared in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
called it “a law of justice and of love.” Chateau- 
briand called it ‘a Vandal law.” Casimir Périer said, 
they might just as well propose an article to this effect : 
‘printing is suppressed in France for the benefit of 
Belgium.” No measure since the establishment of a 
representative government in France was debated so 
long or with so much animation. The proposed law, 
after receiving numerous modifications, was carried in 
the Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 233 to 184. 
Though this would have been a considerable majority 
in any other deliberative assembly, it was the sign of a 
decreasing majority in the French Chamber. To esti- 
mate the character of the ministers who proposed this 
law, and that of the Chamber which voted for it, as it 
was amended, the original measure should be com- 
pared with the law as it was passed.t Though the 
Jaw had been modified by the Deputies, and greatly 
altered intthe most vexatious articles, before it was 
presented to the Chamber of Peers, it was still stigma- 
tized as an attack on the public liberties. The com- 
mittee of the peers appointed to examine and report on 
the law contained a majority in favour of the liberty 
of the press; and the choice of such a committee 
showed that the ministry might expect a formidable 
opposition. While the committee of the peers was 
engaged in examining this law, an event happened 
which added to the fury of political discord. The duc 
de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, one of the most dis- 
tinguished peers of the opposition, died on the 27th of 
March. His long life had been occupied by charity 
and benevolent acts.: On the day of the funeral a 
number of young men, who had been educated in the 
school of arts et métiers at Chalons, wishing to honour 
the memory of their benefactor, carried the coffin from 
the duke’s hotel to the church. When the coffin was 
brought out of the church, they were making prepara- 
tions to carry it in the same way to the barriére, from 
whence the body was to be conveyed to Liancourt, 
when a commissioner of police appeared and ordered 
the coffin to be placed on the funeral-car. The young 
men persisted in their intention to carry the body, and 
resisted the armed force which was on the spot to 
In the confusion that 
ensued, and in the midst of a deputation of peers, many 
distinguished persons, and the family of the deceased, 
the coffin, which was forcibly taken from the young 
nen, fell on the ground and was half broken. This 
scandalous affair was made known to all France 
through the journals, and the Ohamber of Peers 
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instructed their grand referendary to ascertain all the 
facts and to present a report on them. The report was 
presented on the 2nd of April. It appeared that the 
commissioner of police only obeyed the orders of the 
préfet of police, which were to look to the execution 
of the rules as to interment as in other cases, after 
having communicated with the members of the family. 
It appeared that the commandant of the soldiers also 
behaved with great moderation, and forbade his men to 
use their bayonets. The result of this affair was a 
renewal of the orders of police, which forbade the 
carrying of a body on men’s shoulders. 

It was already rumoured that the report of the 
committee, which had been prepared by Portalis, 
would be unfavourable to the law on the press, when 
the ministry brought to the Chamber on the 17th of 
April, a royal ordonnance to the effect that the measure 
was withdrawn. There could not have been more 
rejoicing, if a great victory had been gained by the 
armies of France, so unexpected, so joyful was the 
news. <A great number of persons, whose interests 
were at stake, were relieved of their anxiety, and others 
rejoiced in the triumph over the enemies of constitu- 
tional liberty. There were illuminations and fireworks 
in some of the principal streets, unaccompanied by any 
serious disorders ; and these rejoicings were repeated in 
all the great cities in France. 

The king, wishing to show his satisfaction with the 
National Guard of Paris for their services on the 12th 
of April, the anniversary of his entry into Paris, 
announced that he would review the guard on Sunday, 
the 29th of April, in the Champ-de-Mars. On the 
29th, the legions assembled, under a brilliant sun, in 
the Champ-de-Mars, in excellent order, and the king, 
on his arrival with the royal family, was received with 
shouts of ‘‘ Vive le Roi.”” Some of the men looked on 
the review as a favourable opportunity for manifesting 
their opinions, in the hope that a change in the ministry 
might be the result. From some of the ranks there 
were cries of ‘‘ Down with the ministers; down with 
the Jesuits.” The king, addressing a man who had 
made himself very conspicuous by these'cries, said, 
‘‘T am come here to receive homage, and not a lesson.”’ 
The affair went off quietly, and the king, on returning 
to the Tuileries on horseback, received the same marks 
of respect which had accompanied him to the Champ- 
de-Mars. Some of the legions on their way home 
repeated the offensive cries under the windows of the 
minister of finance, and of the keeper of the seals, 
which these two ministers considered as a menace, or 
even a sign of insurrection. A council of the ministers 
was called, which sat to a late hour of the night, and 
it was resolved to disband the National Guard. The 
ordonnance, drawn up without any preamble, “and 
countersigned by the minister of the interior, whose 
duty it was to give it effect, was sent during the night 
to the commander-in-chief of the National Guard, and 
at six o’clock the next morning all the posts of the 
National Guard were occupied by troops of the line, 
and at the same time appeared in the ‘ Moniteur’ the 
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ordonnance for the suppression of the guard, in place 
of an expected article which was to give an account of 
the happy termination of the review. The ministers 
were not unanimous on this question: only Villéle, 
Damas, Corbiére, Peyronnet, and Clermont Tonnerre 
were absolutely in favour of it. The duc de Doudeau- 
ville, minister of the royal household, resigned his 
place. The dissolution of the National Guard of Paris 
was one of the measures which contributed most 
directly, as some suppose, to the overthrow of the 
Bourbons, for it caused great dissatisfaction, and 
deprived royalty of one of the bonds which held the 
people to it. The session closed with the budget, 
which was discussed with more animation and more 
violence than in the preceding sessions; for men’s 
passions were roused by the attempts to fetter the 
press, and the dissolution of the National Guard. The 
estimates were founded on the state of the finances 
in the month of January, but after that time there had 
been an alarming diminution in the receipts of the 
public revenue. Confidence was shaken, and the 
effect of this is always perceived in the public income. 
Itevas known or supposed that the censorship would 
be revived after the close of the session; and this 
increased the hostility of the opposition. Finally the 
budget of 1828 was fixed for the expenditure at 
929,104,161 francs, and thee receipts were estimated at 
931,302,698. An ordonnance of the king of the 22nd 
of June, terminated the session of 1827. Two days 
after the close of the session, the censorship was esta- 
blished by an ordonnance, which contained no preamble, 
and was countersigned by the three ministers who 
were the principal objects of the attacks of the opposi- 
tion, Villéle, Corbiére, and Peyronnet. As soon as 
the ordonnance was published, a society was formed 
with Chateaubriand for president, for the purpose of 
defending and protecting the liberty of the press. The 
society published “pamphlets, which were spread all 
over France, and tended to increase the unpopularity 
of the ministry. 

The affairs of Greece had long occupied the British 
cabinet, and the French government had been in com- 
munication with it on this subject. The result was, 
the treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, between France, 
Russia, and England, by which the three powers 
agreed, that if the Sultan did not accept their terms, 
they would compel him. This was the meaning, ex- 
pressed in diplomatic language. This treaty laid the 
foundation of the independence of Greece and of the 
new kingdom of Greece, and was the last important 
act of Mr. Canning, who died, after a short illness, on 
the 8th of August. The liberal party in France 
lamented his death, and numerous writers pronounced 
the eulogium of Mr. Canning, the friend of civil and 
religious liberty; wherein there was probably less real 
respect for the English minister, than a design to 
express, even in this form, hostility to Villéle and his 
colleagues. The funeral of the ewdeputy Manuel, 
who died at the house of his friend Laffitte, furnished 
aceasion of a demonstration against the government 
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(August 24th). In the cemetery of Pére Lachaise 
discourses were pronounced “over the grave of Manuel 
by Laffitte, Lafayette, Béranger, and others, in which 
regret for the untimely death of this distinguished 
orator was mingled with indignation at the violence 
which had terminated his career as a legislator. 

On the 8rd of September, the king left St, Cloud to 
visit the camp of St. Omer, and some of the depart- 
ments of the North, the centre of so much of the 
industry of France. He was received with great de- 
monstrations of respect and affection, The curés of 
the communes, clothed in their sacerdotal vests, and 
accompanied by their clergy, waited on the steps of the 
churches in front of which the king passed, and saluted 
him with shouts and the ringing of bells. Triumphal 
arches, and all the usual signs of rejoicing, such as had 
marked the progress of Napoléon, now attended the 
king of the French, who returned to Paris in the full 
belief of his popularity, and in the conviction that the 
newspapers were the sole cause of all the noisy oppo- 
sition. Under such an opinion, he could have no 
apprehension as to the consequence of an appeal to the 
country, which Villéle was already preparing. He 
had resolved on dissolving the Chamber, a measure 
which was not the consequence of any hasty resolution, 
but of long and anxious deliberation. As to the 
Chamber of Peers, he could only deal with them by 
a new creation. By a dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies, he expected to get more moderate men 
returned, and he would then be able to remodel his 
cabinet, and get rid of those men who were most odious 
to public opinion. On the 5th of November appeared 
in the ‘ Moniteur’ the ordonnance which dissolved the 
Chamber of Deputies, and convoked the electorial 
colleges for the 17th and 24th of November: the open- 
ing of the session was fixed for the 5th of February, 
1828. On the same day appeared an ordonnance 
which made seventy-six new peers, the greater part of 
whom were taken from the ministerial majority of the 
late Chamber of Deputiese Many of them were men 
of large landed property. At the head of the list were 
five archbishops.* It was an odd mixture of persons. 
M. Rougé, one of the leaders of the congregation, and 
Marshal Soult, a man of war and of the empire, 
appeared together in this motley list. On the same 
day (the 5th of November) also appeared an ordon- 
nance which declared that the ordonnance of the 24th 
of June preceding, for the establishment of the censor- 
ship, should cease to have any effect. None of these 


ordonnances were preceded by any preamble or expla... | 


nation of motives ; but the official journal, the ‘ Moni- 
teur,’ of the 7th of November, explained what these 
motives were, or at least as much as the ministry 
thought proper to publish. The journals having 
recovered their liberty for a season, broke out with ree 
doubled fury against the oppression under which they 
had groaned for four months. They reviewcd all the acts 
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of the ministry, their proposed measures, the dissolution 
of the National Guard, and every public event which 
could furnish matter for their unrelenting hostility. 
The dissolution of the Chambers, and the new elec- 
tions, supplied abundant materials for the expression of 
their deadly hatred to the ministerialists, and the hopes 
and fears of France in this critical period. The 
ministers had made every preparation to ensure 
their success in the elections, and the préfets, who 
had received full powers to act, showed by their zeal 
their devotion to the power that exists. During the 
elections arrived the news of the naval battle of 
Navarino (20th of October, 1827) in which the com- 
bined French, Russian, and English fleet defeated the 
Turco-Egyptian fleet, an event which decided the 
independence of Greece. The ministers availed them- 
selves of this news in the elections, but it did them 
little good. The two oppositions, liberal and royalist, 
combined by mutual concessions, simply out of hatred 
to Villéle; and the names of Labourdonnaye and B. 
Constant, of Lafayette and of Ferdinand de Berthier, 
appeared on the same lists. The elections of the 
arrondissemens were made over all the country with 
great unanimity of opinion, and the ministerial candi- 
dates were generally rejected. All the hopes of the 
cabinet now rested on the departmental elections, 
where it was hoped that the element of larger property 
would turn out to be conservative. The news of the 
result of the elections caused great rejoicings at Paris ; 
some houses were illuminated, and bodies of men went 
«bout the streets making noisy demonstrations, and 
throwing stones at the windows which were not illu- 
minated. In the Rue St. Denis windows were broken, 
and peaceable people were insulted and frightened. 
It was some time before any means were taken to 
check this disturbance, and when a detachment of 
gendarmerie appeared, they were received with a 
shower of stones. <A stronger force was brought, and 
the rioters were dispersed. But they soon rallied and 
constructed barricades, and ut was only after repeated 
attacks and discharges of musketry that the barricaces 
could be carried, A sinister omen appeared on this 
occasion: there was some hesitation on the part of the 
troops of the line. These scenes occurred for several 
days, and there was so much order and regularity, that 
it appeared as if the rioters were acting under some 
general direction. It was however merely the people 
of a large capital trying their strength, preparing for 
a more serious conflict that was soon to take place.® 
« pe telegraph conveyed the intelligence to the depart- 
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mental colleges that Paris was in a state of revolt, and 
that the throne was threatened. The returns from 
these colleges agreed pretty well with what had been 
anticipated: the liberals obtained a majority only in a 
small number of the colleges; the right, and the right 
and left centres, had the victory. Thus there was a 
royalist majority, but not a majority for the ministry. 
Villéle now seriously set about remodelling the 
cabinet: he never scrupled at sacrificing any of his 
colleagues to secure himself, He entered into some 
negotiations with Martignac, Pastoret, and Talaru, 
but they produced no result. Villéle saw that his * 
ministry was abandoned, and his fall was accelerated 
by a party in the Tuileries which had long been his 
enemy. One of these persons, who was most active in 
overthrowing Villéle and destroying his influence with 
the king, was de‘Riviére, the governor of the infant 
duke of Bordeaux, who daily saw the king to give him 
an account of the child’s progress. When the king 
returned from Compiégne in the month of December, 
he asked Villéle if he had formed a ministry. Villéle 
replied that he had not yet succeeded, and he asked for 
time until the 25th of December. The king said shat 
everything ought to be settled before that time, for he 
wanted to announce his new ministry on the lst of 
January. At last the minister declared that a union of 
the different shades of royalists could not be effected 
without his resignation, and he accordingly assumed 
the position of a man who sacrificed himself in order 
to effect a reconciliation among all the royalists. 
The new ministry was not formed with the view of 
completely satisfying opinion, but with the object of 
rallying the Chamber against the gauche or left, and 
even securing a few members of the centre gauche. 
On the 5th of January, 1828, appeared in the ‘ Moni- 
teur’ a list of the new ministers: Portalis, peer of 
France, had the department of justice; Ferronays, 
formerly ambassador in Russia, held the department 
of foreign affairs; Decaux, the department of war: 
for the interior, the vicomte Martignac; and for 
finance, Roy. Fraysinnous, bishop of Hermopolis, 
kept his place, but his functions were limited to 
the ecclesiastical offices of the Catholic worship; 
and also Chabrol, minister of the marine. The five 
ministers who resigned were named ministers of 
state (ministres d’ état), and members of the privy 
council; and those among them who were not yet 
peers, Villéle, Peyronnet, and Corbiére, were promoted 
to the peerage. Villéle had rendered services to 
France as an administrator, but the general character 
of his policy had brought matters to such a state that 
it seemed almost impossible for his successor to main- 
tain himself or to secure the throne. 
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Tux ministry, which takes its name from Martignac, 
commenced its career with a Chamber elected under 
the influence of hatred and fear of those who held 
power, and with little support from the king, who told 
his new ministers, the first time he saw them, that he 
had parted from Villéle with regret, and that the min- 
ister’s system was his own. Five well-marked differ- 
ences of opinion, it is said, divided the Chamber of 
Deputies. The gauche, though strengthened, did not 
contain above seventy-five members; and among the 
new members was De Pradt, the first priest who was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies; a man who had 
a passion for writing pamphlets and filling volumes. 
The ministry did not represent exactly any of the dif- 
ferent opinions which divided the Chamber. The object 
of this ministry in its formation was to take its stand 
on the right centre, and to combine all the various 
fractions of the royalists. Accordingly, an attempt 
was made to secure the assistance of several members 
who had influence, and, among others, a proposal was 
made to Chateaubriand: he, was to have the admini- 
stration of the fine arts and public instruction, After 
expressing his satisfaction with the offer, he wrote to 
say, that, after due reflection, he could not accept the 
place. The ministry of public instruction was at last 
given to M. Vatismenil. Something was done to 
satisfy public opinion, by the appointing of a special 
commission, for the purpose of securing, in all the 
ecclesiastical schools of the kingdom, the execution 
of the laws. This commission contained men of all 
shades of opinion, and the appointment of it calmed 
in some degree the excitement against the Jesuits. 
The department of the fine arts was offered to Ville- 
main, then attached to the centre gauche, who declined 
it, having no confidence in the ministry, and wishing 
to enter upon office.in company with his friends. It 
was given to Siméon, who had no qualification for 
the office. The ministry also tried to soothe and 
please men of literature and science, Pensions were 
restored to some of these men, who had been deprived 
of them by the late ministry; and there was formed 
in the department of the interior a committee, whose 
duty was to receive and consider all applications relat- 
ing to pensions to men of literature and science, and 
relating to subscriptions and assistance of every de- 
scription to be given to the sciences, literature, and the 
fine arts. The committee was composed of distin- 
guished personages taken from the four Academies 
whic” compused the Institut, Cuvier, Fourrier, An- 
drieux, Michaud, Abel Remusat, Gérard, and Fon- 
taint. 

The session was opened on the 5th of February. 
The king's speech announced the pacification of 
Greece, and the apeedy evacuation of Spain by the 
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French troops ; and that the blockade of Algiers, which 
had been commenced, would cease as soon as the Dey 
had given proper satisfaction to France.® As to the 
internal affairs of France, the king said, ‘‘ Wishing to 
strengthen more and more in my states the charter 
which was granted by my brother, and which I have 
sworn to maintain, I shall be vigilant in seeing that 
all prudent and well-matured measures are taken, to 
put our legislation in harmony with it: certain high 
questions of public administration have been pointed 
out to my solicitude: convinced that the real strength 
of thrones is, next to the Divine protection, in the 
observance of the laws, I have given instructions that 
these questions be thoroughly examined, and that their 
discussion bring out the truth in all its brilliancy,— 
the first necessity of princes and of peoples.” It is 
hardly possible to express in English the vague and 
unmeaning phraseology of this speech,—a vagueness 
to which the French language readily adapts itself. 
The contemporary annalist says, ‘‘ It would be difficult 
for us to render the profound impression which these 
words produced on the Assembly: this noble and 
sincere language fully responded to the wishes and the 
hopes of France.”+ It would require more than 
ordinary sagacity to discover what the words of the 
speech promised. A minister who could put such 
expressions in the king’s mouth, could have no very 
clear conception of what he intended to do, 

The verification of the titles of the deputies was a 
question of more than usual interest. A great number 
of petitions, presented to the two chambers, charged 
the late ministry and many of their agents with abuse 
of power, fraud and violence, in the late elections; 
and the charge was trues The choice of candidates 
for the presidency was, as usual, the first test of the 
relative strength of the different parties. The first bal- 
loting gave Labourdonnaye, the organ of the cé é droit, 
178 votes, and Casimir Périer, of the cOté gauche, 156 
votes. The three other names, which represented the 
intermediate opinions, fell short of the number of votes 
given to Labourdonnaye, and exceeded those of Casimir 
Périer. As none had an absolute majority, another 
balloting was necessary. The first result showed that 
neither of the extremes could command a majority, 
neither the right nor the left. The result of the second 
voting, which gave an absolute majority to Delalot, to 
Hyde de Neuville, Royer-Collard, and Gauthier, showed 
what a combination could do. Labourdonnaye’s 178 
votes were reduced to 154. The king chose Royere 


* The origin of this quarrel with the Dey. which ended in 
France acquiring a large territory on the north coast of 
Africa, is briefly stated in the ‘Annuaire Historique, &e,, 
pour 1827,’ p. 271. 

+ ‘Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1828,’ p. 14. 
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Collard as president, though his name was only third 
on the list. The address of the Chamber of Deputies 
(9th of March) contained the expression, ‘‘ The com- 
plaints of France only accuse the deplorable system 
which too often rendered your intended favours illu- 
sory.”* This was an attack on the late ministry, and 
offensive to the king, who at first put himself in a 
great passion about it; but reflection got the better 
of passion, and his answer to the address was in 
moderate and conciliatory terms, After this con- 
demnation of Villéle, it was impossible that Frays- 
sinous and Chabrol, who had been in his cabinet, could 
continue in the new one; and they resigned. Hyde 
de Neuville was made minister of marine; and the 
bishop of Beauvais, a prudent and tolerant man, took 
the direction of ecclesiastical affairs. Early in the 
session, De Pradt resigned his seat in the chamber, on 
the ground of his bad health. 

One of the first measures of the ministry was a law 
on the clectoral lists, the object of which was to pre- 
vent the abuses charged on the late ministry during 
the Jast elections, and to take away, in futvre, all 
reasonable ground of complaint on a matter which is 
of vital importance in a constitutional system,—the 
determinetion of the names of those who are entitled 
to vote. The proposed law was well received by the 
majority, as a pledge of the constitutional sincerity of 
the ministers.t It was carried by a majority of 152, 
after thirteen days’ discussion. In presenting the law 
to the Chamber of Peers, Martignac spoke like a man 
of integrity. ‘'The proposition,” he said, ‘‘ tends to 
secure the regularity of the lists, to prevent mistakes, 
to guarantee real rights, to reject ill-founded claims ; 
it tends to free the administration from suspicions 
which degrade it, from those violent attacks which 
exhaust and damage it.’’ After some opposition, the 
Jaw was carried by a majority of 83 votes out of 159; 
which showed a minority very little larger than the 
number of the last batch of peers. The king was 
struck with this, and spoke ef it to his ministers, who 
pointed out to him the necessary consequence of fifty 
or sixty peers being devoted to Villéle. ‘1 know it,” 
said the king, ‘* but they have given excellent reasons.” 

There were partial elections in the month of April, 
for the purpose of supplying the places of members 
deceased, those who had resigned, and those who had 
been elected for more than one place. Six of the 
arrondissements of Paris had new members to choose. 
Out of 51 new members in all who were returned, 
. «40 belonged to the c6té gauche, or centre gauche, and 
only eleven to the centre droit. The ministry had 
scarcely taken any part in the elections, which had 
been managed solely by the electoral committees. The 
court was alarmed at the mode of proceeding in the 
Paris elections. Meetings were held to discuss the 
qualifications of the different candidates; in one of 
the arrondissements of Paris, the electors met to the 


* ‘Annuaire Hist., &c., pour 1828," App. 
f ‘Annuaire Hist., &c., pour 1828,’ p. 84, ‘Listes Elec- 
torales,’ 
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number of seven or eight hundred; every candidate 
was questioned about his opinions and his former 
conduct, and made his political confession of faith. 
The journals of the royalist opposition denounced these 
meetings as revolutionary clubs, though the meetings 
were not attended with any disorder. The king was 
alurmed at the men who were sent to the chamber, 
and he said to Martignac, “You see where we are 
going to with our laws.” Martignac could only 
answer, that they must attempt “to advance to a 
grand system of fusion, oblivion, and liberty; and 
that on this ground ajl opinions would come over to 
royalty.”* 

The treaty of the 6th of July, and the intervention 
of France in the affairs of Greece, brought, as usual 
in such cases, some new expenses. Ibrahim Pacha 
was in the Morea, with a considerable force, and it was 
agreed among the parties to the treaty that the French 
should have the honour of driving him out. The 
necessary preparations were made by the French mini- 
stry with wonderful rapidity. The-expedition left 
France on the 17th of August, and landed at Coron 
on the 29th of the same month. A convention yas 
soon concluded with Ibrahim, by which he agreed to 
evacuate the Morea on the 9th of September. A law 
of the 19th of June had provided for the extraordinary 
expenses of this year by an inscription in the Grand 
Livre of the public debt of four millions of rentes, at 
five per cent. The new ministry had to deal with the 
delicate question of the press, the liberty of which had 
been warmly defended in the past session by a minority, 
which was now in a different position. They proposed 
a law, which was carried in the Chamber of Deputies, 
after twenty days’ debate, by 266 to 116, and in the 
Chamber of Peers, by 189 to 71.¢ Every Frenchman 
was allowed to publish a journal or other periodical 
publication, without any previous authorization, pro- 
vided he conformed to the dispositions of the law. The 
proprietor or proprietors of any journal or periodical 
work were required, before publication, to give secu- 
rity, the amount of which varied according to circum- 
stances, which were determined by the law, Certain 
journals or periodical works were exempted from this 
liability,—such, for instance, as appeared only once 
a month, or not so often, and those devoted only to 
science and so forth. ‘ This law,” said Chateaubriand, 
‘ notwithstanding its great imperfections, is an immense 
improvement.” The law imposed severe conditions 
on the publication of a journal, and it excited great 
opposition, both in the chambers and on the part of 


* Capefigue puts these words in the mouth of Martignac. 
It is not said whether the king was comforted by this foggy 
and nebulose consolation. The text is a translation of the 
original, for the English and French idioms here agree; and 
each word is faithfully rendered. But the whole is a: “rench 
combination, or mode of expression, which their writers of 
the present day often fall into, the consequence, apparently, 
of a straining after effect, and perhaps, to some extent, of 
vagueness of conception. 

+ ‘Annuaire Historique, &¢., pour 1828," p. ‘ 
les journaux et écrits périodiques.’ 
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the press. Yet on the whole it was well received by 
all people of moderate opinions, and considered as a 
pledge of the constitutional faith of the ministry. The 
new law did not allow the jury in cases of offences 
committed by the press, and the journals had not said 
much in favour of the jury. The minister renounced 
all proceedings founded “on the tendency” of a 
journal; and the cours royales had gained public 
favour by their judgments, so that they were not much 
to be dreaded in mere political questions. But the 
courts soon showed their severity in some instances. 
M. Cauchois-Lemaire had addressed a letter to the 
duc d’Orleans, which seemed like an invitation to him 
to be ready to step upon the throne. The duke dis- 
avowed the letter, and the author was condemned to 
an imprisonment of fifteen months, and the payment 
of a fine of 2000 francs. The poet Béranger was pro- 
secuted for his songs, and condemned to nine months’ 
imprisonment,® and a fine of 10,000 francs. 

The passing of the new law was followed by the 
publication of a great number of periodical publications : 
every department had its opposition journal] and its 
correspondence with Paris. The liberal party organ- 
ized itself in the departments, through the medium of 
the press, and Paris was the common centre. Since 
the adhesion of Chateaubriand, the government had 
the ‘ Journal des Débats’ on its side ; and M. Martignac 
had established a journal, ‘Le Messager,’ as the organ 
of his own opinions. But the king did not like the 
‘ Messager :’ he read the ‘ Gazette de France,’ the ex- 
pression of Villéle’s opinions, and quoted it at the 
meetings of the council against his ministers. The 
liberal party had only two great organs, the ‘ Courier,’ 
and the ‘Constitutionnel.’ Martignac had called into 
life a host of journals by his new law, and they turned 
against the man to whom they owed their existence. 
They did not consider that, in a constitutional mo- 
narchy, @ minister must do what he can, and cannot 
do everything that he would. 

In the interval between the adoption of the law on 
the periodical press by the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Chambgr of Peers, appeared the ordonnance of the 
16th of June, relative to the secondary ecclesiastical 
schools. The commission which had been appointed 
to examine into the state of these schools, and to 
report on them, was not unanimous. A majority were 
of opinion, with respect to the legality of eight esta- 
blishments, which were under the direction of Jesuits 
or priests living within the walls, according to the rule 
of St. Ignatius, that the bishops, by virtue of the 
ordonnance of the 5th af October, 1814, could enttust 
these schoole to any individuals who were subjected 
to theiy authority. Thia report was contrary to the 
opinions of a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and“the ministers were reproached with following in 
the track of their predecessors. The report established 
the fact of the Jesuits veing in the possession of several 

* It was for a new volume —the third——he was condemned, 
and on the ground of offence against the religion of the 
state and the person of the king. ° 
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colleges: the only questten was the legality of the 
existence of the Jesuits, and the ministers adopted the 
opinion of the minority of the commission, who were 
against the Jesuits. M. Martignac had a difficult task 
to overcome the king’s repugnance to a measure con- 
trary to his own inclinations, and the report of the 
commission. The matter was debated in four meetings 
of the council; and it was not until a fifth meeting, 
that the king consented to sign the ordonnances. The 
dauphin was in favour of them, and supported the 
ministry. The king consulted his confessor and all 
the pious persons about the court. He signed with 
great reluctance: he said that nothing ever pained 
him so much. The ordonnance of the 16th of June 
declared that among the establishments known under 
the name of secondary ecclesiastical schools, there were 
eight which were under the direction of persons who 
belonged to a religious congregation not legally esta- 
blished in France. The name of the Jesuits was not 
mentioned. The ordonnance declared that, from the 
Ist of October, 1828, these eight establishments, which 
were named, should be subject to the University régime; 
and from the same Ist of October, no person could 
have either the direction of any place of education, 
which was under the contro] of the Univérsity, or of 
any secondary ecclesiastical school, or be a teacher in 
such places, unless he first affirmed, in writing, that 
he did not belong to any religious congregation not 
legally established in France. Another ordonnance 
prepared by the bishop of Beauvais, on the smaller 
seminaries (petits séminaires), limited the number of 
pupils in the secondary ecclesiastical schools ; and the 
number was in no case to exceed twenty thousand. The 
superiors of these schools were to be named by the 
archbishops or bishops, and to be approved by the king. 
All the secondary ecclesiastical schools which should 
not conform to the terms of the ordonnance, were to be 
under the régime of the University. The clergy were 
thrown into a state of almost open rebellion by these 
two ordonnances : they ‘were denounced as “ religious 
persecution,” which was to be opposed by “ legiti- 
mate resistance.” And even some moderate writers 
did not scruple to say that these ordonnances were 
concessions made by the ministry to the spirit of the 
Revolution. The ministry was fortified by a papal 
brief; for, as it has been often observed, the Holy See 
can always be dealt with, when its authority is appealed 
to in matters affecting episcopal jurisdiction, which the 
See is always willing to keep within limits. A con- 
fidential agent was sent to Rome by Portalis, to tadé* 
the opinion of the Holy Father on the ordonnances, 
and to remove any unfavourable impression that he 
might have. The success of the mission was complete: 
a pontifical brief was obtained to the effect, ‘‘ that his 
Holiness did not see in the ordonnances any violation 
of episcopal rights, and that he had no design to impose 
on the French government the congregations which its 
legislation did not acknowledge.” The Jesuits refused 
to submit to the genera] régime of the University, and 
they left the kingdom. The ordonnances of June 
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completed the rupture between the religious party and 
the ministry ; but they brought the ministry nearer to 
the centre gauche. 

The budget for 1829 was presented in a new form: 
the head of expenses and that of receipts were each 
the subject of a separate law; and the expenditure 
was placed under its -several distinct branches. The 
minister of finance showed that there had been a pro- 
gressive increase of the deficit from 1814 to 1828; 
that after the payment of all the expenses of 1828, it 
would amount to 200 millions; and this was the con- 
dition in which they had to come to the budget of 
1829. When this matter was discussed, it appeared 
that the party of Villéle and Labourdonnaye were 
reconciled. The declaration of such a deficit was an 
attack on the previous administration; and Labour- 
donnaye maintained that the real deficit was not much 
above 21 millions. The debates on this matter, though 
expressive of various shades of opinion, showed a very 
gencral desire to make retrenchments and to establish 
an equality between the receipts and the expenditure. 
But it appeared, upon consideration, that all the savings 
which could be made were trifling compared with the 
whole exvenditure. Such is the condition of the 
nations of ‘Kurope loaded with a heavy debt, the 
interest of which must be paid, or a worse evi] must 
be endured ; with an enormous military or naval force, 
or both; with an ever-increasing number of persons 
employed by the state and paid out of the taxes, to 
many of whom a reduction of salary or deprivation of 
place is the same as a sentence of death—an cfficient 
reduction of expenditure is an undertaking which every 
existing administration shrinks from aghast, and leaves 
its successors at some time to deal with a difficulty 
which by delay becomes greater. The session closed 
on the 18th of August, the longest since the Restora- 
tion, and one of the most remarkable, both for the 
talent displaved in the Chambers, for the importance 
of the matters discussed, and for the results.* The 
‘Gazette de France,’ the favourite journal of the 
Tuileries, in recapitulating the events of the session, 
said, ‘If the ministry persist in the same way, there 
remains little to do in the next session, In order to 
consummate the re-establishment of the Republic and 
the erection of altars to the Goddess of Reason ; unless 
the faction prefers to substitute immediately usurpation 
for legitimacy, and the reformed religion for the religion 
of the state,” 

The leaders of the right had secret interviews with 
the king; the extreme right and the party of Villéle 
were drawing together, and the king had received 
Mémoires from MM. Ravez and Chantelauze. The 
ministers also presented the king with a Mémoire, 
the purpose of which was to explain what had been 
done in the past session, and what remained to be done, 
particularly with regard to the persons employed in the 
administration; indeed, the main object of the Mémoire 
was to induce the king to remove a great many func- 

* «Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1828,’ p. 287; and the 
laws and urdonnances of the sessiun, ‘ Appeniice,’ p. 1, &e. 
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tionaries. It concluded with a prophetic anticipation 
of the danger to the crown, if other counsels than those 
of the ministry should prevail, M. de la Féronnays, 
the minister for foreign affairs, was ill, and was obliged 
to ask for leave to retire fora time. His final retire- 
ment seemed certain, and the king stil] cherished the 
idea of making his favourite, the prince de Polignac, 
then French ambassador at London, minister for foreign 
affairs. There were already intrigues with this view 
going on at the Tuileries, The ministers could think 
of no better expedient for the present than to induce 
the king to make a journey into the departments 
formed out of the former province of Alsace. The 
king, who was accompanied by the dauphin and the 
minister of the interior, returned from his tour, ex~ 
tremely delighted with his reception.* The minister 
thought this a favourable opportunity for renewing his 
attack and removing many obnoxious persons: ‘* You 
wish, then,” said the king, ‘“‘to dismiss all my friends?” 
‘It is not the object to dismiss all your friends,” re- 
plied the minister, ‘‘ but those of your friends who are 
in opposition to your system: otherwise the°Chamber 
will overthrow us.” The king did not seem to bé 
aware of the important truth, that the worst enemies a 
man has always come from among his friends; friends 
being merely a name for those who happen to have 
closer relations of intimacy of interest with a man than 
others. The changes which the minister urged were 
made chiefly in the préfectures of the departments ; 
and important places, as they became vacant, were 
filled with persons whose merits were recognized by 
the liberal party. Two ordonnances (5th and 12th 
November) remodelled the conseil d’état: the second 
distributed the members of the service ordinaire among 
four committees. The conseil could not discuss any 
matter unless one-half of the members, and one more, 
of those who had a deliberative voice, were present at 
the sitting. Every proposed law or ordonnance telating 
to the public was deliberated in a general meeting ; and 
in that case only the ordonnances were to have as 
preamble the following words: ‘After hearing our 
Council of State.” About fifty deputies y’ere elected 
in the course of this year, in the place of deputies who 
resigned, died, or whose places became vacant in some 
other way; and of this number the liberal party had 
at least forty. Jn general, the ministry had very little 
influence on these elections. Two important commis- 
sions had been appointed (12th of August and 5th of 
October): one to examine into the state of the roads 
and canals in France; and the other to make any 
proposals which should seem advantageous as to 
changes in the commercial régime. The first commis- 
sion reported that it would be necessary to expend 
considerable sums beyond those allowed by the budget, 
in order to bring the roads to a desirable state of com- 
pletion or even of repair, and to complete the canals 
which were already commenced. The second commis- 
sion, which was mainly formed of members of the 

* It seems to have been hearty and sincere. ,‘ Annuaire 
Historique, &c.; pour 1828,’ pe 297, 
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Chamber of Deputies, inquired chiefly into the distress 
existing in the wine-producing countries, which called 
for a diminution in the Custom-house duties ; into the 
flourishing condition of the iron manufactory, which 
was improving at the cost of the nation, in consequence 
of the restrictions on the importation of foreign iron ; 
and {nto the cotton manufactory, which also called for 
the same protection, Every important town appointed 
its agents to inform this commission of its wishes and 
its wants. It was a great contention of opposite in- 
terests ; but there appeared in the commission a dispo- 
sition to admit the greatest possible extension of the 
freedom of commerce, with due regard to those branches 
of industry which had developed themselves under 
the protection of the laws which were already in force. 

Charles continued a practice of Louis XVIII., of 
writing directly, under the cover of the ministry, to 
such foreign ambassadors as were in his confidence ; 
and he kept up a correspondence with the prince de 
Polignac at London. The health of Féronnays was 
still very bad, and Portalis, by the king’s command, 
wrote to Polignuc to come from London. The prince 
announced to the English ministry that he was going 
to Paris to take the department of foreign affairs. On 
his arrival at Paris, however, he found that the ministry 
objected to receive him among them, for the press had 
declared itself most violently against him. He could 
not go back to London after what he had said; and 
the king, even, did not go so far as to make a direct 
proposal that Polignac should have the department of 
foreign affairs. The ministers were resolved to resign 
rather than consent to the prince’s appointment. Port- 
alis had the interim portfolio for foreign affairs. 

The Chambers met on the 27th of January, 1829. 
The king's speech was of a liberal complexion: it 
said, ‘‘ Experience has dissipated mad theories: France 
knows, as well as you, on what basis her happiness 
reposes ; and those who would seek for it elsewhere 
than in the sincere union of the royal authority and 
of the liberties consecrated by the Charter, would be 
disavowed by her, to their shame.” Royer-Collard was 
appointed pPesident of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
the debates on the address Laffitte said, ‘‘ The position 
of France is better than ever it was; I see in it nothing 
but satisfaction and hope.” The right withdrew, in 
order not to join in the vote on the address; and the 
ministry of Martignac found itself supported by the 
gauche and the centre gauche. Martignac presented 
his two great measures for the session,—the law for the 
organization of the communes, and that for the depart- 
ments. The measures were large and liberal. The 
minister explained the objects of the measures in a 
clear and able manner, and the Chambers received the 
prop@sitions in the most flattering way. But intrigue 
was working to wmdermine the ministry. The king 
had required the two measures tO be presented at the 
same time, in order that his ministers might be embar- 
rassed; he would not allow his ministers to consent 
to any essential change in the measures; and the right 
were instructed to take no part in the debates. Some 
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of the centre gauche, seeing that the minister was com- 
pelled to look to them for support, thought of turning 
their power to their own profit, and forming a ministry 
out of their own body. A committee was appointed in 
the Chamber of Deputies to examine each law. Sebas- 
tiani, who had to report on the departmental law, on 
behalf of one of the committees, proposed several 
important changes. The adoption of an amendment 
for the suppression of the conseils d’arrondissement, was 
followed by the minister withdrawing both his measures 
with the full consent of the king, who so far imposed 
on Martignac as to make him believe that he was his 
friend, when the king had no other design than to get 
tid of him. Féronnays was now finally resolved to 
retire, on account of his health, and the choice of a 
successor was a difficult question. The king induced 
Portalis to take the place, and M. Bourdeau, an insig- 
nificant person, was appointed his successor. The 
budget was the only matter now to be settled, and 
when that was done, the king was ready to get rid of 
his ministry, whom he had cajoled and deceived. The 
budget was carried by a majority of 131 votes. Ac- 
cording to M. Roy’s speech, there would be an excess 
of above one million in the receipts, though the con- 
dition of the working clergy had been “improved, 
primary instruction encouraged, and the endowment 
of the peerage fixed by a law. * 

The king having got his budget settled, was ready 
to accomplish his design. Polignac had left Paris, on 
the occasion of the strong manifestation of opinion ; 
but he returned on the 27th of July, in consequence 
of @*letter from the king, who had never abandoned his 
plan of making Polignac his minister. The object of 
Charles X. probably was not a coup d'état: he 
thought, apparently, that the prince could unite the 
right and the right centre, and secure a majority in 
the chamber. While Martignac and Hyde de Neuville 
were still flattering themselves with the supposed pos- 
session of the king’s confidence, the king was forming 
a new ministry ; and on the 6th of August he informed 
Portalis that he had constructed a cabinet. Polignac 
did not form the whole cabinet: it was nearly com- 
pleted when he was invited to be a member of it. 
The ‘ Moniteur,’ of the 9th of August, 1829, contained 
the names of the new ministry. Polignac had the 
department of foreign affairs; Courvoisier was minister 
of justice ; Bourmont was minister of war ;+ Rigny had 
the marine ; Labourdonnaye was minister of the inte- 
rior; Montbel had ecclesiastical affairs and publig | 
instruction ; there was no separate ministry for ecfle- 
siastical affairs, but Fraysinnous had the nomination 
to vacant places; and Chabrol, minister of marine in 
1827, had finance. The retiring ministers received 
honorary tokens of the royal approbation; and five 
of them, among whom was Martignac, the more solid 
recompense of a pension of 12,000 francs. 


* ‘Loi relative aux pensions affectées 4 la pairie sur la 
dotation de )’ancien Sénat,’ 28th May: ‘ Annuaire Historique, 
&c., pour 1829,’ Appendice, p. 3. 

1 Rigny refused, and d’Haussez had the place. 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 


POLIGNAC. 


Tue formation of the new ministry was received with 
an almost universal concert of reprobation, The very 
names of some of the men were enough to discredit the 
cabinet in public estimation. Polignac had no talent, 
and was a devoted adherent of royalty. Labourdonnaye 
was already well known: he had gained a reputation 
by his violent opposition to Villéle, but he had no 
real ability. Bourmont had talent and military skill; 
but he had been a royalist in Vendée, and had passed 
over to the enemy before the battle of Waterloo.* The 
new ministry did not remove any important function- 
aries; but several counsellors of state took flight, on 
the accession to power of these ominous names. The 
journals attacked the Polignac cabinet with sarcasm 
and insult. A new journal appeared at this crisis, under 
a name, afterwards well known, the ‘ National,’ under 
the direction of M. Thiers. The ministry had on their 
side the ‘Quotidienne’ and the ‘Gazette de France,’ 
and pamphlets and episcopal letters came to their aid. 
The press and the electoral committees, which were 
well organized, agreed in one common purpose, which 
was, not the overthrow of the Bourbons, but the 
triumph of the principles maintained by the centre and 
centre gauche. Their first manifestation was an asso- 
ciation for the refusal to pay taxes,—a mode of resist- 
ance first announced by the ‘ Journal de Commerce’ 
(11th of September), as a declaration of the departments 
of Bretagne. The example being sect, these associa- 
tions for the refusal of the payment of taxes rapidly 
spread over France. The association of Paris had at 
its head the deputies for the Seine and the great pro- 
prietors. uafayette was making a tour of the depart- 
ments of the Isére and the Rhone; and the living 
image of the Revolution was received with enthusiasm 
by thousands of people, at Grenoble, Lyon, and other 
places. It was no conspiracy, no secret design, that 
was forming against the Bourbons: it was a manifesta- 
tion of a people prepared to resist an expected attack 
on their liberty. The ministry saw and heard the 
gathering storm, but they were in a state of happy 
self-confidence, busy with little details of administration. 

The cabinet for the first few months did nothing. 


~alhey were not well agreed, and it was discovered that 


Labourdonnaye was incapable. Polignac claimed to 
be president of the council, and when he was appointed, 
Labourdonnaye made this a pretext for resigning (17th 
of November) a place in which he felt his nullity. The 
king made him a peer, and Montbel took his place. 


* Bourmont commanded the third division of thé fourth 
corps of Nuapoleon’s army, in the campaign which was ter- 
minated by the battle of Waterloo. He deserted the emperor 
on the 14th, and, as the French writers say, gave important 
information to Bliicher. 


The ministry of public instruction was given to 
Guernon-Ranville, the son of an emigrant, a fluent 
advocate, and an exalted royalist. Immediately on 
his entry upon office, he encouraged primary instruc- 
tion in all the communes. Chabrol was employed in 
drawing up a complete report on the financial state of 
the kingdom. There was nothing yet in the acts of 
the ministry which showed any ill designs. Many im- 
provements were effected in administration; and the 
diplomatic appointments were made rather in a liberal 
spirit. Yet opinion was anxious, and the ministry 
were unpopular: there was an instinctive feeling, that 
as the king had now a cabinet exactly to his own mind, 
a great crisis was at hand. The time for the meeting 
of the Chambers had been deferred as long as possible ; 
and the 2nd of March, 1830, was the time fixed. The 
Chamber of Deputies was pretty nearly in the same 
proportion as to parties, and of the same opinions as 
in the preceding session. There were, however, a few 
new names, and among them M. Guizot, who was 
elected by the college of Lisieux, and now made his 
first appearance in the Chamber of Deputies, 

All the members of the cabinet had not complete 
confidence in the good fortune of Polignac; and some 
of them foresaw that, as they would not have a ma- 
jority in the Chamber, they could not maintain their 
power by constitutional means. The cabinet, in fact, 
was disposed to moderation ; but the king was governed 
by a coterie which urged him to violent measures, and 
his own temper inclined him that way. He had a 
most extravagant notion of kingly dignity and royal 
power, a blind infatuation, pitiable and contemptible. 
The king's speech was prepared in the usual way ; 
but the last expression in it was not the work of the 
ministry: it came from the king’s private advisers. 
The speech was intended to produce a greft effect, and 
the king had it ready two days before, in order that 
he might read it aloud, and, in a manner, fix it in his 
memory. On the 2nd of March, 1880, the session was 
opened by the king, in the great room of the Louvre, 
in the presence of all the roya] family and the diplo- 
matic corps, with more than usual pomp and splendour. 
As the king was approaching the throne, he dropped 
his hat from his hand, which the duke of Orleans 
pressed forward to pick up; and he presented it to 
Charles X., with one knee bent on the ground.® The 
king announced the intimate union which subsisted 
among the powers of Europe, the close of the @xeek 
war, and the establishment of the independence of 
Greece ; he spoke of*the insults to the French flag fyom 
the Dey of Algiers, for which he would demand a signal 
satisfaction ; and he spoke of matters firfincial. The 
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last paragraph was this: “ Peers of France, deputies 
of departments, I do not doubt about your co-operation 
in effecting the good which I wish to accomplish: you 
will reject with disdain the perfidious insinuations 
which malevolence seeks to propagate: if guilty 
machinations should raise obstacles to my government, 
which I cannot, which I will not, anticipate, I shall 
find means to overcome them in my resolution to 
maintain the public peace, in the just confidence of the 
French, and in the love which they have always shown 
to their king.” ‘ This speech, pronounced with a firm 
voice, was heard with general satisfaction, up to the 
last paragraph, which caused in the greater part of the 
Assembly a movement of surprise, of stupefaction, and 
discontent, which was perceptible in the midst of the 
acclamations usual on such occasions.’’* 

In the election of president the ministers could not 
carry a single candidate. Out of the five presented to 
him by the chamber, the king chose Royer-Collard. 
The address in reply to the king’s speech was carried 
by the centre gauche, M. Guizot had a large share 
in it. The address told the king that there was in 
then’s minds great uneasiness, which disturbed the 
security which France had begun to enjoy: ‘ Our 
conscience, our honour, the fidelity which we have 
sworn to you, and which we will always maintain, 
impose on us the duty of revealing to you the cause 
of it.” In respectful terms the address informed the 
king that harmony no longer existed among the powers 
of the state: it was a constitutional method of saying 
that the king's ministry had not the confidence of the 
Chamber. The address was carried, in spite of the 
ministers, by 221 to 181 votes. The battle between 
the majority of the Chamber and the king was begun. 
The address was presented to the king on the 18th 
of March, and Royer-Collard read it to the king in a 
solemn, though faltering, tone. The king listened with 
calmness, and replied with dignity, and with some 
emotion, in terms which had been settled at a cabinet 
couneil, He said, that he had a right to expect the 
co-operation of the two Chambers, and he was grieved 
to find thatghe could not have that of the Chamber of 
Deputies: ‘‘ Messieurs, I have announced my resolu- 
tions in my opening speech of the session; these 
resolutions are unchangeable; the interest of my people 
forbids me to deviate from them: my ministers will 
make my intentions known to you.” The king’s in- 
tentions were made known on the next day, by an 
ordonnanece, which prorogued the Chambers to the Ist 
of September, 

The journals responded to the king's speech by 
urging the electors of all the departments to celebrate, 
by public dinners, the return of the 221 deputies who 
had voted the famous address. Paris set the example 
by a dinner given by six or seven hundred electors, 
on the Ist of April. Odillon-Barrot, who presided, 
thanked the deputies of the Seine for what they had 
done in defence of ‘the public liberties, and assured 
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them that if the sanctity of the laws should be attacked, 
“the courage of the citizens would not fail them.” 
The ministers, on their part, begun by removing func- 
tionaries who were hostile to their policy. But the 
dissolution of the Chambers was the great measure 
which the king and the majority of the cabinet relied 
on for securing a majority. Chabrol and Courvoisier 
were opposed to it; and when the dissolution was 
determined by a majority of their colleagues, they 
resigned. The ordonnance for the dissolution appeared 
on the 16th of May: the elections were fixed for the 
months of June and July; and the Chambers were to 
meet on the 8rd of August. Chantelauze, first presi- 
dent of the royal court of Grenoble, was made minister 
of justice: Chabrol’s place was taken by Montbel, 
minister of the interior, whose department was given 
to Peyronnet. A new ministry of public works was 
made for Capelle, who was well skilled in managing 
elections; and the king said that he had confidence in 
nobody else. The state of affairs in France attracted 
the attention of all the cabinets of Europe; and the 
character of Polignac and of Charlcs X. gave reason 
to expect some violent measures. When the ministers 
and the king were told of the fears entertained by 
foreign courts as to their supposed uncoastitutional 
designs, they gave a flat denial; but all that they could 
say did not remove suspicion. The corps diplo- 
matique at Paris could scarcely get access to Polignac, 
to express their fears about the approaching crisis : 
the pope’s nuncio only was freely received. 

The affair of Algiers now engaged the French cabinet, 
which resolved to send an expedition to chastise the 
Dey for his insults to the French flag, and his pillage 
of the vessels of Christian powers. This resolution 
caused uneasiness in the British cabinet, as to the 
ulterior designs of the French government, if the expe- 
dition should succeed. England, so greedy of acquiring 
foreign possessions, did not wish to see France establish 
her dominion on the African coast. But the English 
minister, lord Aberdeefi, could get no satisfactory 
answer from the French minister. The command of 
the expedition was given to Bourmont, the minister 
of war, whose ability could not be disputed ; but the 
recollection of his past career made the appointment 
unpopular with the army. The armament was pre- 
pared with perfect order and wonderful despatch. Near 
38,000 men, and above 4000 horses, left Toulon at the 
end of May. Three squadrons conveyed across the 
Mediterranean this formidable force, and 180 pieces 
of siege and field artillery,—the messengers of deatas 
to the barbarians of Africa, whose voice was to proclaim 
the destruction of a den of thieves. The expedition 
was crowned with success, and Algiers was taken on 
the 6th of July. The French plundered the plunderer, 
and seized all the gold and silver which was accumu- 
lated in the Dey’s treasury, a rich booty, though the 
amount was not really so great as it was reported to 
be. The sum total of gold and silver coin, jewels, 
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cannon, and other things, was valued at near 56 mil- 
lions of francs—about seven millions more than the 
cost of the expedition. The greatest part of the trea- 
sure was despatched to France, and arrived there 
almost as soon as the news of the victory.*® 

During the expedition to Algiers the ministers were 
busy with the elections. Peyronnet wrote to the 
préfets to inform them that they must report on the 
conduct of all public functionaries. His prodigious 
activity had an object which fully employed it; the 
success of the ministerial candidates, the triumph of 
the ministers over the opinion of France. The king 
also issued a proclamation (13th of June) to the 
electors,—a thing which had been done twice before, 
though nothing is more directly opposed to the true 
character of a constitutional government. The electors 
were told to rally unanimously under one standard: 
“Tt is your king who asks it of you; it is a father 
who calls upon you: fulfil your duties, I shall know 
how to fulfil mine.” This proclamation was counter- 
signed by Polignac, as president of the council. If 
the people did not respond to the king’s proclamation, 
if they returncd a majority against the ministers, it 
was clear that the king must dismiss them, or must 
maintain ¢hem hy force. The ministers, making a 
pretext of the difficulties and disputes that had arisen 
in some places, adjourned the elections in twenty of 
the departments; the elections for the arrondissemens 
from the 23rd of June to the 12th of July, and those 
of the departmental colleges from the ‘$8rd of July to 
the 19th of the same month. But in spite of all‘the 
efforts of the ministers, and of the king, the elections 
went against them. The elections for the arrondisse- 
mens (23rd and 24th of June) produced a majority 
against the ministers: out of 198 deputics, 110 were 
men who had voted for the famous address, The 
ministers had no great success in the departmental 
colleges, 59 in number, which had to make their 
elections on the 8rd of July. Between the time of 
these elections and those which were adjourned, arrived 
the news of the capture of Algiers, which was received 
in a very different way by the opposite parties, The 
liberals did not rejoice over a victory gained by the 
Restoration ; and the triumph of the royalists indicated 
that their success in Africa might strengthen their cause 
in France. A Te Deum was celebrated in Notre Dame, 
and the king and the royal family were present. The 
day after (13th of July) the elections of Paris took 
place, and the returns were against the ministers; and 
Te,returns from the 19 other departments were also 
in favour of the liberals. The result was, that out of 
the 428 deputies of whom the Chamber was composed, 
in which number the two deputies for Corsica were 
not included, the opposition had 270 and the ministers 
145. Of the 231 who voted the address, 202 had been 
re-elected. Jt is worthy of remark, that out of the 
263 deputies returned by the colleges of the arrondisse- 
meng, the liberal party had 194; and that the great 
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colleges, composed of the fourth part of those who paid 
the highest amount of taxes, and returned 165 members, 
the liberale had only 76, and the royaliste 89. 

The dissolution of the Chambers had produced a 
majority against the ministers. The king’s constitu- 
tional duty was to dientiss them, but he had no such 
intextion: the idea of violent measures kad long been 
familiar to him; and if he would not yield, there was, 
in fact, no other alternative. It was the 29th of June 
when the first hints were dropped in -the council es to 
the ordonnances which wete afterwards issued. On 
the 4th of July it was already manifest to the ministers 
that there would be a majority of 100 against them, 
and on the 6th they met to deliberate upon the state 
of affairs. It was proposed to apply the 14th article 
of the Charter, by suspending the liberty of the press, 
by dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, and by pro- 
claiming a new organization of the electoral body. 
One member of the cabinet only opposed this extreme 
measure,—M. de Guernon-Ranville,—who urged that 
the “necessity” for the ordonnances was not shown to 
exist.t The king had a private interview with Guer- 
non-Ranville, in which he overcame his scruples, and 
the cabinet were now agreed. The dauphin was against 
the ordonnances; but he was as timid as a boy in the 
presence of his father. The interval between the 7th 
of July and the 25th, when the ordonnances were 
signed, was employed in taking measures of precaution ; 
but Polignac expected no great resistance, and his 
preparations were accordingly insignificant. The secret 
was perfectly kept: there was a vague anticipation that 
something was going to happen, but nobody knew what 
it was. On the evening of the 28rd of July the report 
on the ordonnances by M. de Chantelauze was sub- 
mitted to the council and approved by the king, as 
well as the text of the ordonnances. ‘The ordonnances 
were signed on the 25th of July, and all the ministers 
affixed their signatures to the ordonnance, which de- 
clared (Art. 1) that “ the liberty of the periodical press 
was suspended.” The ordonnance of the same date, 
which declared that “the Chamber of Deputies of the 
departments was dissolved,” was signed by Peyronnet. 
The ordonnance which remodelled the electoral colleges 
was signed by all the ministers. The preamble is an 
historical fact: ‘‘ Charles, &c.—Having resolved to 
prevent the return of the manceuvres which have exer- 
cised a pernicious influence on the last operations of 
the electoral colleges ; desiring, consequently, to re- 
form, according to the principles of the constitutional 
Charter, the rules as to elections, of which experience 
has shown the inconvenience, we have seen the neces- 
sity of making use of the right which belongs to us, 
to provide by acts emanating from ourselves, for the 
security of the state, and the repression of every 
attempt against the dignity of our crown.” The first 
article of this ordonnance declared that, eonformably 
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to articles 15, 36, and 50, of the constitutional Charter, 
the Chamber of Deputies shall only consist of deputies 
of departments.” The meaning of this is obvious 
enough, when we look to the last returns from the 
departmental colleges. A fourth ordonnance convened 
the Chambers for the 28th of September. These were 
the last words of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
to the French nation.* 

The chief political events which preceded the fall 
of the Bourbons have been stated briefly; but it would 
be a great mistake to limit our investigations of the 
causes of this catastrophe to those public acts which 
proceed from cabinets and legislative bodies. Opinion, 
which governs the world, is formed silently and imper- 
ceptibly: it is not made by acts of legislation or 
ordonnances : it is the growth of society, which public 
acts may encourage or check, without being able to 
create or to destroy. A view of the Political Doctrines, 
the Philosophy, Literature and the Arts, under the 
Restoration, would be a proper addition to an expo- 
sition of the public acts of the Restoration; and 
Capefigue has attempted this in the ‘ Précis,’ which 
fdilows his ‘ History of the Restoration.’ A foreigner 
cannot attempt such a sketch, without justly incurring 
the imputation of ignorance and of arrogance; unless 
he should have been a resident in France during the 
period, and have made its*internal condition a special 
study. Even the sketch of Capefigue, though his 
writings prove his ability, is not always satisfactory. 
The social doctrines which were developed under the 
Restoration possess most interest, for they contain 
the questions which agitate France at the present day. 
The Revolution destroyed all belief, all faith, in the 
large mass of the people; for which it substituted 
the doctrine of Rights, an impracticable theory, closely 
allied with the doctrine of Happiness, the implicit 
negation of any existence for man except the present. 
This is the point on which the whole matter turns, 
though few will avow it: all discussions about great 
social changes should commence with a declaration of 
the acceptance or rejection of the doctrine of a future 
life, in whigh each man’s condition shall depend, in 
some degree at least, on his conduct in this. The 
acceptance of Christianity of course implies the accept- 
ance of this doctrine ; but as acceptance is often purely 
formal, and as we have attempts to construct moral 
systems independent of Christianity, so we have 
attempts to modify social systems without any regard 
to it. The acceptance or rejection of the doctrine 
of a fature life will make a great difference in the way 
of viewing human saciety; those who firmly believe 
the doctrine may not altogether agree in their views 
of society ; but agreement is not impracticable within 
ceutgin limits. ‘There will be agreement as far as this: 
the doctrine of happiness being the object of man’s 
pursuit in this life will be rejectal; and this is a great 
step towards a complete fusion of opinion, The evi- 

* The report to the king on the ordonnances of the 25th 


of July, and the text of the ordonnances, are given in the 
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dence of the firmness of the belief will appear in act ; 
and if‘it does not appear in act, there is no firm belief, 
not a belief even so strong as that which induces men 
to adopt a certain line of conduct in their temporal 
affairs, in the hope of attaining that which they seek. 
On the other hand, among those who reject the duc- 
trine of a future state, there are the most opposite 
views on questions of our present social existence. 
Yet these persons so opposed agree in this, because it 
is the implicit element of their creed, that the pro- 
blem is, how shall a man enjoy most happiness in 
this life? The partizans of great social reforms 
profess, and those among them who are honest, desire 
to make such changes as shall give the greatest pos- 
sible present happiness to all; and herein they have a 
moral superiority over many of the opponents of all 
change, who, finding the present system suited to their 
interests, would maintain it in all respects, for that 
reason only. These are the men, a numerous class, 
who look on our actual society as a thing out of which 
every man should try to get as much as he can, and 
use it for his enjoyment without any regard to others ; 
except, it may be, his own family. 

The doctrines of Saint Simon and Fourier were 
developed under the Restoration; but they must not 
be judged of solely by the little that Capefigue has 
said of them, though some of his remarks are just. 
Fourier attacked the doctrines of St. Simon and Robert 
Owen: his own are developed in numerous works, 
often very obscure. The article, Fourier, Charles, in 
the Supplement to the ‘ Penny Cyclopsedia,’ will give 
some notion of his social views. 

The last act of the reign of Charles X., the ministry 
of Polignac, forms the first chapter of M. Louis Blanc’s 
‘Histoire de Dix Ans.’ The Introduction to the same 
work contains the author’s ‘ Coup-d’ceil sur Ja Restau- 
ration,’ in which his object is to show that “the fall 
of the Empire and the accession of Louis XVIII. were 
in the interest and were the act of the bourgeoisie : 
that all the political neovements of the Restoration 
sprung from the efforts of the bourgeoisie to subjugate 
royalty without destroying it.” The author gives a 
definition of ‘* bourgeoisie,” as he understands it, and 
a definition of “ peuple.” The definitions are vague, 
and the author's political theory seems to bias his 
judgment, Yet the Introduction is worth reading, as 
the view of a man who represents, or is supposed to 
represent, a certain amount of opinion.* 


* Capefigue, ‘ Le Gouvernement de Juillet, les Partjg, é» 
les Hommes Politiques,’ has given a more exact description 
of what he understands by the ‘bourgeoisie.’ Ie observes 
of the Revolution of July, ‘‘ The bourgeoise class profited 
by the victory ; it took possession of the positions and of the 
powers of society: the lower class (le bas peuple) has kept 
this in mind, and we must repeat it, the danger of the 
struggle, at this moment, is between the middle class and 
the prolétaires, who are not stirred up to revolt with impu- 
nity : observe all these questions of wages, all these violent dis- 
cussions, are they not the expression, the transfiguration in 
a sort, of the interests of the bourgeoisie and of the people ?”’ 
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CHAPTER XCIX, 
THE REVOLUTION OF JULY. 


Tue ordonnances were published on the 26th of 
July, and they came like a thunderbolt on the 
Parisians. The working-classes, it is said——the people, 
as one French writer calls them—were either labouring 
as usual, or amusing themselves. Those whose for- 
tunes were threatened by the overthrow of the consti- 
tution were full of alarm. The 3 per cents. fell at 
once from 78 to 72. The journalists published a 
protest against the ordonnances, in which they said, 
“the government has to-day lost the character of 
legality which commands obedience: we resist it as 
far as concerns ourselves: it is for France to judge 
how far her resistance must go.” The protest was 
signed by Thiers, Mignet, Carre], and others, who 
were employed on the ‘National,’ and by the writers 
or responsible managers of many other papers. Some 
of the leading journalists only contemplated a legal 
resistance; but the protest compromised those who 
signed it, and some of the boldest stirred up the 
working-classes to revolt. However it happened, on 
the 27th the masses were in movement. The ‘ Globe,’ 
the ‘National,’ and the ‘Temps’ appeared in spite of 
the ordonnance, and were profusely distributed. Well- 
dressed men in the streets harangued the crowds, and 
young students cried out ‘ Vive la Charte!” The 
infection spread, and the cry of ‘‘ Vive la Charte!” came 
from the mouths of the working classes. Some masters 
kept their workmen about them: others said, ‘‘ We 
can give you bread no longer.” The printing-offices 
were soon deserted, the streets filled, and the working- 
classes brought into the quarrel. Marmont, duke of 
Ragusa, had been appointed military commander in 
Paris ; but the king and his ministers were ill-prepared 
to meet an outbreak, and they expected no serious 
difficulty, except from the aggociations for the refusal 
of the payment of taxes, and some opposition at the 
elections. The force which Marmont had at his dis- 
posal in Paris consisted at the time of eight battalions 
of the Royal Guard, of two regiments of cavalry, of two 
batteries of artillery belonging to the guard, three 
regiments of the line, and a regiment of light infantry ; 
eleven companies of fusileers, and thirteen or fourteen 
hundred gendarmes ; in all, not 12,000 men, from which 
number were to be taken the guard for the ordinary 
.4@rvice at St. Cloud, where the court was residing. 

The tumult was increasing; students and workmen 
were crowding the Rue Richelieu, the avenues of the 
Palais Royal, and the neighbourhood of the hotel of 
the minister for foreign affairs. The police closed the 
gates of the Palais Royal, and the crowd thus driven 
back became more threatening, Some gunsmiths’ 
shops were forced for the purpose of getting muskets, 
and the rest were forthwith closed. On the evening of 
the 26th, there had been a meeting at Laborde's, of 
some deputies and others of liberal opinions; and 


there was another meeting on the 27th, at the honse of 
Casimir Périer, where about thirty Deputies were 
present. Nothing was proposed except legal modes of 
resistance to the ordonnances, whieh all agreed in con- 
demning as unconstitutional. In the midst of this 
discussion, came a deputation in the name of the elec- 
tors of Paris; Boulay de la Meurthe and Mérilhou 
were among the deputation. They said that nothing 
remained for the citizens except to rise, and they urged 
the deputies to support them in this resolution. A 
number of youths were assembled outside of the house, 
who declared that al] the young men in Paris were 
ready to take arms, The deputies were already sur- 
rounded by an armed force, and several young men 
were wounded by the charges of the military. They 
agreed to separate for the present, and to meet the 
next day at another place. Marmont was busy with 
placing his men: he occupied with troops the Carroy- 
sel, the Place Louis XV., the Boulevards, and the 
Palais Royal; for, as in 1789, the Palais Royal was a 
centre of insurrection, At six in the evening, the 
Rues Richelieu and St. Honoré were so crowded that 
the armed force could not clear them, and the soldiers 
were received with showers of stones. A shot, fired by 
an American from a window at the corner of the Rue 
des Pyramides upon the armed force, was the come 
mencement of an affray in which little mischief was 
done. At eleven, the troops were in their quarters, 
and the streets deserted and dark; for some of the 
lamps had been broken, and the rest were not lighted. 
The ministers, who were assembled at the hétel of 
the minister of foreign affairs, had no idea of their 
danger : and yet thousands of workmen had been turned 
into the streets by their employers; the greater part 
of the National Guard, which had been disbanded in 
1827, retained their arms; not a single voice was raised 
in favour of the ordonnances, except by two or three 
journals; and some of the troops had showfi reluctance 
to make use of their arms to disperse the people. The 
ministers resolved to declare Paris in a state of siege, if 
there should be any disturbance on the following day. 
On the 28th, Paris was in a state of siege. The tran- 
quillity of the night was followed by a tempest. At 
day-break the workmen were assembled with sticks, 
pikes, implements of various kinds, old guns, and 
sabres; the streets were unpaved; barricades were 
made with carriages, pieces of timber, and carts filled 
with the stones taken up from the streets: the rest of 
the stones were carried up into the houses to throw 
upon the soldiers. National guards showed themectves 
in their uniform, and with their muskets, The arms 
of France, and all th8 emblems of government, disap- 
peared from the shops with inconceivable rapidity. The 
arsenal was taken, and the powder depbt of the Deux 
Moulins; and early in the morning the Hite] de Ville 
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was seized, where there was only a guard of sixteen 
men. The bell of the Hétel de Ville was rung, and 
over the clock was hung the tricolour flag with a crape. 
The people did no damage. The Préfet secured the 
chest of the city, the important papers, and shut him- 
self up in the library, where he remained unmolested 
while the fight was going on. The tri-colour flag was 
also hoisted on the towers of Notre Dame, and the 
great bell of the metropolitan church summoned the 
people to arms. All this was done almost under the 
eyes of the public authorities; and the insurgents were 
in possession of the chief part of the capital on the 
morning of the 28th, before the troops had left their 
quarters. Marmont had received the ordennance which 
declared Paris in a state of siege; but as seon as he 
began seriously to act, he found that it was not a riot, 
but a revolution. The operations of the military during 
these days are only intelligible, if they are given in 
detail and studied with the assistance of a good map of 
Paris. Marmont formed the troops in four columns, 
which were directed on different points; but the dis- 
position which he made left only a small force for the 
defence of the Tuileries, the Loyvre, the Palais Royal, 
and the Bank of France. While the four columns were 
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tunate soldiers, and many men and horses were killed 
or dangerously wounded. General Saint-Chamans, who 
commanded this, the third column, perceiving it impos- 
sible to force the street, resolved to return to the Tuile- 
eries, where Marmont was. 

The deputation arrived at the Tuileries about half- 
past two in the afternoon, and Laffitte was the spokes~ 
man. Marmont listened most earnestly to what he 
said, but showed nevertheless 9 determination to exe- 
cute his orders. He was in a painful situation: his 
duty as a soldier gommanded him to do what was 
contrary to his inglipation. He said that the only way 
to stop the effusion of blood was to induce the people of 
Paris to return to obedience; to which Laffitte replied, 
that there could be no obedience where the laws were 
violated, and that a change of ministry and the with- 
drawal of the ordonnances were necessary in order to 
enable the deputation to exercise any influence over 
the people. The marshal said that be shared in the 
opinions of the deputation, but he was bound to his 
duty. He promised to send a messenger to the king, 
to inform him of the proceedings of the deputation, 
and of the state of affairs; but he did not conceal his 
opinion that he expected no good result. The deputa- 


getting into motion, the ministers, with the exception of| tion returned to their homes, to wait for the answer from 


Peyronnet and Capelle, who were gone to the king to 
St. Cloud, went to the TuiJerfes, where Marmont’s staff 
were stationed, with the view probably of providing for 
their safety or communicating with the marshal, who 
was invested with full powers. At the same time the 
deputies were meeting pursuant to the arrangement of 
the previous day. Lafayette and Laffitte were present ; 
both of them having hurried to Paris on hearing of the 
ordonnances. Among the deputies present were Sebas- 
tiani, Villemain, Gérard, Casimir Périer, and Guizot. 
The court of the house where they were deliberating 
was ful] of young men and armed workmen, awaiting 
the result of the meeting, and forming a kind of guard 
for the deputies. It was in the midst of noise and 
tumult, the discharge of fire-arma, and the cries of the 
people, that the deputies resolved to send a deputation 
to Marmont to ask for a suspension of hostilities, in 
order to all@w them the opportunity of carrying to the 
king such complaints or protest as they might agree on. 
Laffitte, Casimir Périer, Gérard, Lobau and Mauguin 
were sent on this perilous mission, and the deputies 
agreed to meet again at another place in the afternoon. 

In the mean time the columns were in motion to dis- 
perse the insurgents, and the bloody conflict had begun. 
At the barricades erected at the entrance of the Rue St. 
Antoine and towards the Place de Birague, a discharge 
of musketry from the windows wounded several sol- 
diers, and was the signal or fan attack from all the 
corners of the streets on the Garde Royale, who 
yeterned the fize and maintained their ground for some 
time. Several bodies of cavalry, lancers, gendarmes, 
and cuirassiers, were sent to réconnoitre the narrow 
atreet of Saint-Antoine; but the street was stopped up 


St. Cloud, resolved, as Laffitte said, “if it Were unfa- 
vourable, to throw themselves body and property into 
the movement.” The marshal kept his promise, and sent 
an aid-de-camp to St. Cloud to tell the king what he 
had seen in Paris, and the proceedings of the Deputies. 

In the mean time the columns of the Garde Royale 
were engaged in deadly conflict with the people. The 
result of the movements of the third column has been 
mentioned; the fourth column was more successful. 
The two others—the first and second—which were 
respectively directed to the Hétel de Ville, and to 
securing the position of the Marché des Innocens, were 
vigorously assailed, and lost many men. The fight 
about the Hédtel de Ville was obstinate on both sides; the 
Hétel de Ville was finally abandoned by those who had 
occupied it; and the general in command, judging that 
he must confine himself to defensive operations, took 
possession of the place: he posted his cavalry and artil- 
lery in the stable-yard of the Prefecture, to save them 
from the fire, and he put a battalion in the court. 
Things were in this state when a battalion of Swiss 
arrived at the place from the Tuileries, and the contest 
wag renewed with fury. The people came upon them 
from all the corners and streets: the barricades of the 
Rues des Arcis and du Mouton were taken and reco- 
vered alternately. 
great luss. From the windows of the Haétel de Ville, 
which looked on the Place, the soldiers fired on the 
people, and kept them from approaching close to the 
Hétel. At the approach of night, the troops in the 
Hétel de Ville, instead of receiving reinforcements, 
had ordera to make their way back to the Tuileries as 
well aa they could. This movement was the conse- 


by barricades, and from every story of the houses a| quence of orders which Marmont received from St. 
shower of tiles, paving-stones, broken bottles, and even | Cloud, in answer to the dispatch sent by the aid-de- 
articles of furniture rained on the heads of the unfor-'camp. The king gave him only a verbal answer: the 


In this combat the Swiss sustaixed 
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THE BARRICADE. — 


marshal was instructed to hold out; to collect his 
forces on the Carrousel and in the Place Louis XV., 
and to act with masses. The evening passed at St. 
Cloud without any fresh intelligence: the Court ap- 
peared to have no idea of the magnitude of the danger, 
and the king played in the evening as usual. But the 
canon were still roaring in the distance, and the citizens 
were still exchanging shots with the Royal Guard at 
the several posts occupied by them. Neither mail nor 
diligence left Paris this evening, and the communica- 
tion by telegraph was interrupted. All was confusion 
in Paris: they did not know in one quarter what was 
“doing in another: there was nobody to direct the 
insurrection ; no union, no authority. It was a mo- 
ment of anarchy ; for the royal power was resisted, and 
no new one had yet arisen. But it is in the nature of 
society to produce power even in the midst of discord ; 
and the first convulsive effort of the revolution in its 
throes was an attempt to found a government on a lie. 
Some journalists announced in a placard, which was 
posted in the afternoon in several quarters, that a 
provisional- government had been formed, consisting of 
general Lafayette, the duc de Choiseul, and general 
Gérard. The falsehood was soon discovered; but it 


helped to sustain the courage of the combatants: i 
showed what people were thinking about. 

The Deputies, who were to meet again to hear the 
report of the deputation to the Tuileries, were only 
few: among these were general Lafayette, Gérard, 
Sebastiani, Laffitte. A protest which M. Guizot had 
proposed at the morning meeting was adopted, after 
striking out certain expressions of fidelity and devotion 
to the king. It was drawn up in the name of the 
deputies present at Paris, whose opinions were @ gua- 
rantee that it would not be disavowed by them, and it 
was printed as having been drawn up in their presence. 
This protestation or proclamation was posted at the 
corners of some streets, and published the next day. 
The propriety of giving a direction to the revolutionary 
movement was also considered, but the uncertainty in 
which everything was, paralysed the courage of wu 
Deputies.* They separated, and met again in the 
evening to the numbe? of twelve or fifteen, in a smatl 
room lighted by a couple of candles, in the midst of 
the noise of musketry, cannon, and the ringing of the 

* The names of the Deputies as given, were, Lafayette, 


Mauguin, Bavoux, Laborde, Guizot, Bérard, Sebastiani, 
Chardel, Méchin, Bertin de Vaux, Louis, Laffitte, 


THE REVOLUTION OF JULY. 


tocsin. A crowd of armed citizens was on the out- 
side of the house, to protect the Deputies, They did 
not separate until midnight; and they agreed to 
meet again the next day at Laffitte’s. During the 
night the people improved the barricades, so as to 
make it almost impossible for the troops to traverse 
Paris the next day. They got arms and ammunition 
at the guard-houses, barracks, and barriers, where the 
posts were disarmed by young men, among whom the 
pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique were most conspi- 
euous. The troops withdrew from the Hétel de Ville 
at midnight, where they had eaten nothing all day. 
They entered the Tuileries after fighting twelve or 
thirteen hours, and losing three or four hundred men, 
killed and wounded. The ministers met the duke 
of Ragusa, and were informed of the events of the day. 
They sent orders to the different bodies of the Garde 
Royale at Beauvais, Orleans, Rouen, and Caen, and 
to the troops in camp at St. Omer and Lunéville, to 
march upon Paris or St. Cloud, Till the fresh troops 
arrived it was resolved to limit the military operations 
to the defence of the Louvre, the Tuileries, and the 
communication with St. Cloud; and new arrange® 
ments were made for the next day. 

The church bells had rung all night, and the citizens 
were ready for the combat on-the morning of the 29th. 
A greater number of bourgeois, National Guards, and 
young students, came with guns, and joined the 
working classes, who on the day before had almost ex- 
clusively borne the brunt of the battle. Some Deputies 
and many military men visited the barricades. A man 
named Dubourg first appeared in a general’s uniform, 
with a large tricolour cockade, and repaired to the Place 
de la Bourse, where he found several thousand men, 
the greater part of whom were armed.* He was fol- 
lowed by a great crowd whom he led to the Hétel de 
Ville, leaving on the road detachments to protect some 
of the barricades. He reached the Hétel de Ville 
without meeting any resistance, and found nobody 
there. The black flag which waved there the day 
before was replaced by the three-coloured one. The 
people of the faubourg St. Germain, who were quiet 
on the 28th“were preparing for battle, and they dis- 
armed the posts of the Luxembourg. The apart- 
ments, the cellars, and the library of the archbishop’s 
residence, were plundered, on the pretext that shots 
had been fired on the citizens from the windows, and 
that arms were concealed there; but the plunderers, 
as it is said, were secretly excited by the liberal party, 
who hated the archbishop. The insurgents were now 


* « This man received his uniform from M. Everiste Du- 
moulin, editor of the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ and it was got from 
a dealer im second-hand clothes: the epaulettes which he 
woug,were given him by the actor, Perlet, and they came 
from the wardrobe of the Opéra-~Comique. ‘ Who is this 
general?’ cried the people on all sides; and the answer 
front those around him being ‘ It is general Dubourg,’ all 
the people cried, ‘Live general Dubourg,’ though they had 
never heard his name before.” 1.:’ Blane, ‘Histoire de dix 
Ans,’ «5. 
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acting on the offensive, and the rising assumed some- 
thing of order and method. Hostilities had already com- 
menced in several places at seven in the morning, when 
two peers of France, M. de Semonville and M. d’Ar- 
gout, presented themselves at the Tuileries, with the 
object of stopping the effusion of blood and preventing 
a civil war. 

M. de Semonville and d’Argout found Marmont at 
the Tuileries in despair, for be did not know what 
to do; his inclinations and his obedience to the king 
were combating within his bosom. They saw Polignac, 
and without any ceremony asked him to recall the 
ordonnances, or at least to break up the ministry, as 
there were no other means of stopping the slaughter. 
Polignac was calm and polite; but would promise 
nothing. He went to consult his colleagues; and the 
two peers in the mean time proposed to Marmont to 
arrest the ministers, and the marshal seemed inclined 
to follow their advice, when Peyronnet suddenly ap- 
peared, and coming behind De Semonville, said with 
great emotion, “ What! you are not gone yet?” The 
two peers immediately set out for St. Cloud, and 
Polignac also. The president arrived before them, 
and visited the king first. De Semonville then saw 
Charles in his private apartment, and found his resolu- 
tion immoveable. It was not till he urged the danger 
to which the duchess of Angouléme was exposed, who 
was at the waters of Vichy, that the king’s firmness 
faultered ; and at last he said, in a softened tone, ‘ I 
will order my son to summon a council.” The delibera- 
tion was short. The king signed an ordonnance, by 
which the duc de Mortemart was made president of the 
Council, and minister of foreign affairs. This ordon- 
nance was countersigned by Chantelauze. Three other 
ordonnances were signed at St. Cloud on the same day, 
and countersigned by Mortemart; one of then ap- 
pointed Casimer Pérrier minister of finance, and 
another appointed general Gérard to the department of 
war. De Semonville set out to Paris with the news; 
but it was too late—the throne of the Bourbons was 
levelled to the earth. 

Marmont was left at the Tuileries, expecting to hear 
from St. Cloud. He knew not what to do; and while 
he was in this perplexity, the battle began to rage 
about him. The detachment at the Palais Bourbon 
was attacked, and the commandant retired into the 
garden, and promised to be neutral. Large masses of 
men also advanced upon the Louvre from all the 
approaches that led to it; but the Swiss were posted 
in the court, in the lower apartments, in the colonnade, _ 
and at the windows, from whence they directed ‘& 
murderous fire on the assailants, who lost great num- 
bers, and were beginning to relax the vigour of their 
attack, when an event happened on the Place Vendéme 
which altered the aspect of affairs. The popular 
movement had extended to all classes about the 
Boulevard Italien, and in the quarter of the Chaussée- 
d'Antin. In the house of M. Laffitte, in the Rue 
d’Artois, a great number of Deputies had assembled 
in the morning; and from this house, it was said, the 
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first orders, or suggestions, came for the direction of} tained, has been stated at 250 killed for the Garde 


the insurgents. The mission to Marmont had failed, 
and the insurrection became a revolution. An immense 
number of people of all classes crowded to the Place 
Vendéme, where two regiments of the line were 
stationed, and the remnant of the gendarmerie. These 
soldiers surrounded on all sides by men who were not 
at all disposed to look on them as enemies, went over 
at once, with theit officets, to the side of the péople. 
Marmont being informed of this, gave orders to block 
up the passage to the Rue St. Honoré, and to the 
Tuileries, which the defection had left exposed. The 
attack was how renewed on the Louvre, and the Swiss 
were compelled to fetire to the Tuileries, and they 
arrived in confusion at the Carrousel. The disorder 
was communicated to the troops which occupied the 
Carrousel, and they hurried in a mass towards the 
gardens of the Tuileries. Marmont ptecipitately quitted 
his quarters, leaving behind him part of the money 
which it was intended to reward the troops with. 
While the marshal was rallying his troops in the 
gardens, in order to make good his retreat to St. 
Cloud, the people broke into the Tuileries, and the 
tricolour flag was fixed on the summit of the Palace. 
The roval statues and portraits were broken and 
destroyed. A great number of workmen who had 
entered the throne-room amused themselves with sitting 
on the throne in turns; and then they placed a dead 
body in it. The news soon spread that the doors of 
the Louvre and Tuileries were open to all who chose 
to enter, and persons of all classes took the opportu- 
nity of paying a visit. Numerous articles were carried 
off, most of them of such a description as could not 
have attracted the cupidity of the working men: the 
thieves were people of some taste. When Marmont 
left Paris, there only remained the battalion at the 
military school, and the Swiss, in number somewhat 
less than two hundred, who occupied the barracks in 
the Rue Babylone. The battalion in the military 
school, being warned in time, retreated to the Bois de 
Boulogne, without any serious loss; but the Swiss had 
to sustain one of the most desperate attacks that was 
made during the three days. The major in command, 
M. Dufay, a veteran who had seen above thirty years 
of service, would listen to no terms; and he placed 
his men in the court, and at the windows, whence they 
fired on the assailants, most of whom were young men, 
headed by some pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique. 
The battle raged for some hours, when the insurgents 
set fire to the great door, broke into the place, and 
Rilled the major and some of his men: the remainder 
made their escape, and joined their regiment at St. 
Cloud. This was the last struggle of the three days ; 
a contest which was maintained with great obstinacy, 
though the loss of life was less than might be supposed. 
The loss on the side of the citizens during the three 
days was 788 killed, and 4,500 wounded. The loss on 
the side of the military, which is not so well ascer- 


* L. Blanc, ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ ch. 5, 


Royale and the gendarmerie, and 500 wounded. The 
history of the three days contains many episodes, and 
has receivell great embellishments; the conduct of the 
working-classes, to whom the victory was due, was 
marked on the whole by generosity and moderation. 
This is a fact which is not disputed; and it is the 
more remarkable as the insurréctiun began without 
any plan, concert, or direction. The plunder of the 
archbishop's residence, and that of the Tuileries, where 
the cellats were emptied, was said to be mainly the 
work of malefactors, who had been let loose from their 
prison and joined the combatants on the third day. 
But it is not necessary td. recur to this solution to 
explain er palliate the pillage of these two places. It 
was not to plunder that the people rose: it was to 
overthrow the Bourbons; and that being accomplished, 
all the great public trepositories—the Treasury, the 
Bank, the Museum—were respected and faithfully 
guarded. The soldiers behaved with great courage 
and coolness, and had the advantage generally, except 
in the route of the Louvre; but it was a new kind of 
Warfare, these barricades, the firing from windows, and 
the shower of stones, tiles, and all kinds of missiles ; 
nor were the guard—at least the French soldiers— 
willing combatants. They did their duty, and obeyed 
their orders, fighting in a hateful cause without one 
single cheer to encourage or support them.* 

During the 27th and 28th of July, there was no 
government in Paris: it was one of those intervals 
which occur in the history of nations in which there 
was no hand that held supreme power. On the 29th, 
the time was come for a new power to appear; and it 
rose out of the meeting of Deputies at Laffitte’s. It 
was determined to establish a provisional government. 
Lafayette received the command of the forces of Paris, 
and genera] Gérard, under him, undertook the direction 
of the military operations. Lafayette, in the uniform 
of a National Guard, had already gone to take posses- 
sion of the Hétel de Ville, from which the busts of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. had been removed. 
The news of the defection of the two regiments was 
soon followed by the capture of the LouVre and of the 
Tuileries ; and a municipal commission was formed by 
ballot, with authority to take all steps that the public 
safety might require. The commission removed to the 
Hétel de Ville, and installed themselves in the midst 
of the confusion, while the dead bodies were still 
lying in heaps on the Place. The National Guard was 
re-established ; the administration of the Treasury and 
of Finance was given to Baron Louis; provision was 
made for the police and the post-office, and the com- 
munications by telegraph ; and the diligences left Paris 
with the tricolour flag, to carry to the departments the 


* There is a sketch of the three days’ contest in the 
‘ Annuaire Hist., &ec., pour 1830,’ ch. 6 and 7, in L. Blanc’s 
* Hist. de Dix Ans;’ and in ‘ Parig and its Historical Scehes,’ 
in the ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ vol. ii. The 
accounts of the transactions of the Three Days are often 
very confused, and sometimes contradictory, , 
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news of the revolation. De Semonville, d’Argout, 
and Vitrolles arrived at the Hétel de Ville about ten 
at night, with the news of the ordonnances which 
have been already mentioned: the fourth ordonnance 
repealed those of the 25th of July, and appointed the 
Srd of August for the meeting of the Chambers. A 
few hours earlier, and the threne of the Bourbons 
might have been saved, for the men who had now 
seized on power had been slow in assuming this weighty 
responsibility. The three messengers from St. Clond 
came to negotiate: the king had yielded, and he hoped 
to secure his crown. But they were interrupted in 
their address by the words, ‘‘It ia too late!’’ which 
are attributed by some authorities to Mauguin; and 
these words determined the fate of the monarchy. 
Lafayette, the man of 1789, exercised a great influence 
also in 1830. He sat in 8 room of the Hétel de Ville, 
surrounded by his staff-~the heroes of the three days, 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School, and all the most 
ardent members of the liberal party—and listened to 
the various proposals made to him; for opinions were 
by no means agreed. The majority begged him not 
tg allow a new head to be given to the nation without 
first consulting the people in the primary assemblies. 
On the 380th, the Parisians buried their dead; and 
subscriptions were opened for the relief of widows, 
orphans, and the wounded, 

There was still some ground for alarm. The Garde 
Royale, the Gardes-du-corps, the pupils of the school 
of St. Cyr, some battaliona of the line, and the remnant 
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of the gendarmerie, were collectéd at St. Cloud, and 
guarded the bridges, the rdad, and the heights. At 
Paris means were taken to resist any attack. The duc 
de Mortemart came te Paris on the 30th, to try if he 
could succeed better than De Semonville and his two 
colleagues ; but his mission failed. The new ordon- 
nances were carried to the Hétel de Ville by M. de 
Sussy, after having been rejected at the Chamber of 
Deputies ; and they were rejected there also. But the 
Deputies were far from being resolved; things were in 
@ critical state; and it was necessary to find a new 
representative of authority in order to secure the 
victory. The new representative was the duke of 
Orleans, and Laffitte suggested him as the only person 
who could save the nation from a third restoration, ot 
from a republic, and the disorder which many men 
feared who still remembered the year 93. Laffitte, it 
is said, was encouraged in this notion by the poet 
Béranger, who, though he did not Jike kings, saw that 
it was easier to set up a new throne and a constitu- 
tional monarchy than to establish a republic.* Thiers, 
Mignet, and Lareguy, three journalists, agreed upon an 
Orleanist proclamation, which Thiers drew up. On the 
30th, some placards printed at the office of the ‘ Na- 
tional,’ and posted up in Paris, declared the necessity 
of calling the duke of Orleans to the head of affairs, in 
order to prevent a civil war, and to secure the public 
liberties. When power is tumbled down in the dust, 
it is uncertain what hands will pick it up. 
* L. Blanc, ‘ Histoire,’ &c., chap. 6. 
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On the 31st of July, 1880, the Municipal Commis- 
sion of Paris published a proclamation, addressed to 
the Parisians, which began in these terms: ‘ Inha- 
bitants of P¥ris, Charles X. has ceased to reign.” The 
Commission announced the provisional commissioners: 
Dupont de |’Eure, for the department of justice; the 
baron Louis, for finance; genera] Gérard, for the 
department of war; Rigny, for the marine; Bignon, 
for foreign affairs; Guizot, for publie instruction ; and 
the duc de Broglie, for the interior and public works. 
On the 30th proposals had been made to the duke of 
Orleans to accept the direction of affairs. Thiere, 
accompanied by Scheffer, paid a visit to Neuilly, where 
the duke was then residing ; but he was not at home, 
and the two envoys had only an audience of the 
Gueless of Orleans and madame Adelaide, the duke’s 
sister. The fears, the hesitation, the unwillingness of 
the duke, real or simulated, to accept the power that 
was offered to him, put the Orleans party in a difficult 
position, A deputation went to the Palais Royal 
about eight in the evening, to offer to the duke the 


office of lieutenant-geneml of the kingdom; but they 
found only a few servants there, who knew nothing 
about their master. This news being reported to the 
hétel of Laffitte, greatly disconcerted the Deputies, who 
were assembled there. This absence of thé duke was 
unaccountable; the friends of Laffitte grew alarmed, 
and at eleven o’clock he was left alone with Adolphe, 
Thibaudeau, and Benjamin Constant. ‘ What will 
become of us to-morrow?” said Laffitte to Benjamin 
Constant. ‘* We shall be hanged,” was the reply.® 
At one o'clock in the morning Laffitte was informed _ 
that the duke of Orleans was in Paris. He entered 
the city about eleven at night, on foot, in the dress 
of a bourgeois, accompanied only by three persons. 

It was about nine o'clock in the morning of the 31st 
of July, when a deputation of Deputies again appeared 
at the Palais Royal, to offer to the duke the lieu- 
tenancy-general. He hesitated, or appeared to hesi- 
tate; and perhaps he had his fears; but who in such 


¢ L. Blanc, ‘ Histoire,’ &., ch. 7. 
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a situation would have refused? and would the duke 
have served his country better if he had refused? He 
asked for a moment’s deliberation, and sent to consult 
Talleyrand, whose answer was, “ Let him accept ;” 
and the duke accepted. A proclamation was imme- 
diately published in the name of the duke of Orleans, 
in which he announced to the inhabitants of Paris, 
* that the Deputies of France, now assembled at Paris, 
had expressed a desire that he should repair to the 
capital, to exercise the functions of lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom ;” that he had not hesitated to accept; 
that the Chambers would forthwith meet to consult 
about the means of securing the reign of the laws and 
the maintenance of the rights of the nation; that 
henceforth the Charter would be a truth. The Depu- 
ties met to hear the report of the de; tation which had 
waited on the duke: his proclamation was read, and 
received with acclamations of applause. Laffitte, who 
was in the chair at this meeting, made a proposal, 
the effect of which was to compromise the-Chamber in 
such a way that they could not recede. His proposal 
was, that a proclamation to the French should be 
drawn up. The motion was adopted; and Guizot, 
Villemain, Bérard, and Benjamin Constant, were 
appointed to draw up the proclamation, which was said 
to be chiefly the work of Guizot, whose part, during 
the last few days, had been that of aconciliator between 
the throne and the people. The proclamation an- 
nounced to the French people that ‘ France is free: 
absolute power was raising its standard; the heroic 
population of Paris has dashed it to the ground.” It 
was true that the workmen of Paris had overthrown 
the dynasty of the Bourbons: it remained to be seen 
what they would get for their pains. The proclama- 
tion promised the re-establishment of the National 
Guard, with the intervention of the National Guards 
in the choice of the officers; the intervention of the 
citizens in the formation of the departmental and muni- 
cipal administrations; the jury in matters concerning 
proceedings against the pregs; the legally organized 
responsibility of the ministers and of the secondary 
agents of the administration ; the condition of the mili- 
tary class to be legally secured; and the re-election of 
Deputies promoted to public functions ; all which very 
little concerned the men who had won the battle. It 
was, however, received with applause by the Deputies, 
put to the vote without discussion, printed, and thou- 
sands of copies sent all over the kingdom. The 
Deputies, about ninety-two in number, rose in a body 
ss and went to the Palais Royal to pay their respects to 

thé lieutenant-general, who, on hearing the proclama- 
tion read, made a suitable reply, and set out to the 
Hétel de Ville, accompanied by a numerous body of 
National Guards and citizens. Yet everybody was not 
satisfied with the duke’s declaration: it was found to 
be ambiguous, and was the subject of much unfavour- 
able comment, 

General Lafayette, surrounded by his staff, in his 
full revolutionary glory, advanced to the steps to meet 
the duke, who embraced him most eagerly; and supe 
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ported on one side by the revolutionist of '89, and on 
the other by Laffitte, his patron, one of the prime 
movers of 1880, he made his way to the great hall, which 
was crowded with officers of all ranks, and men of all 
conditions, The proclamation of the Deputies was 
read, and received with applause. The duke replied 
in a few words, and then appeared at the windows 
of the Hétel de Ville, holding Lafayette by the hand, 
and waving a tricolour flag. The lieutenant-general’s 
first official act was to order the resumption of the 
tricolour cockade, and to convoke the Chambers for the 
8rd of August, At the same time (the 1st of August) 
Dupont de I’Eure was named provisional minister of 
justice; Gérard, for the department of war; Guizot, 
for the interior; Louis, for finance; and Girod de 
l'Aix, préfet de police, Three of these persons had 
already been named by the municipal commission. 

In the mean time, Charles X. was oti his way to 
exile. On the 30th of July, it was known at St. 
Cloud that the king’s authority no longer existed, and 
the people who were about him dropped off rapidly, 
and he was left almost alone. He left St, Cloud at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 8ist of July with 
the duchess of Berri and the duc de Bordeaux, and 
on his road to Versailles he saw the tricolour cockade. 
All the emblems of royalty on the road had disap- 
peared, but no one showed him any personal disrespect, 
and he reached Trianon without molestation, followed 
by his troops, who arrived there about mid-day, 
exhausted with fatigue. But the king would not stay 
at Trianon, and he resolved to set out for Rambouillet, 
much to the annoyance of the soldiers, who followed 
however, with the exception of one regiment. At 
Trianon, the king separated from his ministers, except 
Polignac, who accompanied him for a few days. ‘The 
king was on horseback at the head of his troops, and 
the duchess of Berri, in a man’s dress, in one of the 
royal carriages with her two children. It was late when 
the king and his body-guard reached Rambouillet, where 
all was silent and desolate. The troops, under the 
command of the dauphin, wearied by the march-and 
the disorderly retreat, stayed at Trappes—nine or ten 
thousand men—for whom no provision of any kind had 
been made. At Rambouillet, the king was joined by the 
duchess d’Angouléme, who, on her return from Vichy, 
at Dijon, heard the first warning of the coming tempest, 
and hurried away to join the king, disguised as a 
waiting-woman. On the Ist of August, the king learned 
that there was a lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
upon which he addressed a letter to the duke of Orleans, 
lye cousin, on whose sincere attachment he relied, and 
he appointed him lieutenant-general. He approved of 
the assembling of the Chambers for the 3rd of August, 
and declared that he would wait for the return of the 
person who was charged with carrying his me..uye 
to Paris. On the 2nd of August, Charles X. addressed 
to the lieutenant-gerferal a formal act of abdicatior in 
favour of his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux; and 
the king’s son, Louis Antoine, duke of Angouléme, by 
the same act renounced all his rights in fayour of his 
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nephew. The troops now began to fall away from the | flags became more numcrous;eon every viliaye beliry 


hing. At Paris, there was some uneasiness as to the 
intentions of Charles, and as to the disposition of the 
troops that he had with him. The lieutenant-general 
instructed Lafayette to send six thousand men of the 
National Guard towards Rambouillet, in the hope that 
this demonstration might induce the king to disband 
his troops. At the same time Marshal Maison, De 
Schonen, and Odilon-Barrot, were sent by the lieu- 
tenant-generdl to Charles X. to urge him to withdraw 
as soon as possible from the kingdom; and the duke, 
it is said, sent him money. As soon as the National 
Guard was preparing to march, a host of men joined 
the expedition in vehicles of all descriptions. The 
king had determined to remain at Rambouillet until 
the accession of his grandson; and he refused at 
first to see the three commissioners; but the defection 
of the heavy cavalry, and exaggerated reports of 
the approach of the Parisians, induced him to grant 
the commissioners an interview in the evening of 
the 3rd of August. The king consented to leave, and 
his route to Cherbourg was fixed, up to which place 
he ‘was to be escorted by the Garde-du-corps. He 
disbanded the Garde Royale, gave up the crown-jewcls, 
and set out for Maintenon, where he bade farewell to 
his troops. On the 8th of August he reached Argen- 
ton, and stayed there on thé 9th to hear mass in the 
cathedral. The slowness of the journey gave rise to 
suspicions of the king’s intentions: some said that‘he 
was going to La Vendée; but he was waiting to hear 
the result of his abdication in favour of the child who 
accompanied him. The ‘Moniteur’ put an end to 
all his hopes and illusions. On the 7th of August, the 
two Chambers gave the crown of France, with the 
title of king of the French, to Louis Philippe, duc 
d’Orleans. Charles X. continued his journey. ‘‘ Of 
this pompous Court,” says an eye-witness, ‘ of this 
crowd of tinselled courtiers who surrounded the king, 
who filled the rooms of the Tuileries, or of St. Cloud, 
there remained only some civil and military officers, 


floated the National Standard ; and the National Guards 
presented themselves in a line as the king passed 
along. On the 14th, Charles was at Valogne, where 
he halted while the commissioners were urging the 
preparations for the embarkation at Cherbourg. On 
this day, the companies of the Garde-du-corps gave’ 
up their colours to the king: every eye was suffused 
with tears; and Charles X., his voice almost stifled 
with sobs, thanked each company in turn for its fidelity. 
He said, “She received their colours, which were, 
without stain, and he hoped that one day the duc of 
Bordeaux would restore them still unsullied.” On 
the 16th, the royal family was at Cherbourg, and the 
king, who had hitherto worn his usual blue dress, half 
civi] and half military, with the cross of the legion of 
honour and other decorations, now assumed the cos- 
tume of a plain citizen. The princesses were dressed 
in a negligent manner, for they had come off in such a 
hurry that their wardrobe was left behind. From the 
heights above Cherbourg the royal fugitives saw the 
sea, and in the distance the vessels which were to 
convey them from France. Two American vessels, the 
Great Britain and the Charles Carrol, which belonged 
to Mr. Patterson, whose daughter had once lecen the 
wife of Jeréme Bonaparte, were engaged to carry the 
royal family away. A regiment lined the approaches to 
the port: the soldiers presented arms, and the officers 
saluted the king with their swords, without the word 
of command being given, by a spontaneous movement, 
and in deep silence. Captain Dumont d’Urville com- 
mandcd some vessels of war which were to convoy the 
king, and on asking him whither he would go, the reply 
was, to England. ‘The vessels set sail for that country, 
which is the place of refuge for all the exiles of the 
world, and carried the royal family to the coast of 
Dorsetshire, where they resided for a time in Lulworth 
Castle. They afterwards removed to Holyrood House, 
in Edinburgh, where Charles X. had resided before. 
The king maintained his Uignity during the painful 


and some officers of the Garde Royale.” As the royal | period of his progress through France; and the people 
fugitives wefMygn, the national cockades and tricolour | on the road treated his misfortuncs with decent respect. 


CHAPTER CI, 


THE NEW CHARTER. 


Ow the 8rd of August the duke of Orleans opened | an address in a firm voice, which was well received, 
the,Jegislative session in the Chamber of Deputies, | though the last paragraph, in which he spoke of the 
where the Peers had been invited to attend. About | abdication of Charles X. without mentioning the duke 
sixty Peers were present, and about 240 Deputies. | of Bordeaux, caused some murmurs among the royal- 
The ‘ession was opened with the usual ceremonial; the | ists.* But the legitimist party was without power. 
sign. - of royalty still remained on the place of the| All France had accepted the Revolution. Mayors and 
throne, but the crown was surmounted with a tricolour 


flag. The ‘duke did not occupy the throne. He read | * « Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1830’ p. 195. 
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préfets had in vain tried to prevent the news being | licans. 


ciiculated, and to check the popular movement: they 
were obliged to withdraw, and provisional authorities 
filled their place. The National Guard rose like the 
fabulous warriors, armed and ready for the conflict, 
called forth by the seed of the ordonnances scattered 
by the blindness of Charles X. The royalist party was 
completely confounded: even their journals were for 
some days struck dumb. The first moments of a revo- 
ation are a time of intoxication : then comes reflection, 
coolness, and dissension. There was disunion in the 
Victorious camp. There were men who saw that the 
duke of Orleans must be king; and their sole object 
was to flatter and please him. There were republicans, 
who Jooked for more than a change of dynasty: they 
wished for the abolition of the hereditary peerage; and 
attempts were made to gain Lafayette over to this 
opinion. Lafayette possessed a prodigious influence ; 
ax least it was thought so; but the Orleans party knew 
how to secure him. He was to have the command in 
chief of the National Guards of the kingdom ; enough 
to satisfy his vanity, to compromise him in all the first 
acts of vie government, to give him abundance of 
matters of detai] to look after, proclamations and orders 
of the day to make,—a paper power, a shadow, and 1.ot 
a substance. No meins so efficient to keep a vain man 
quiet, as to amuse him with something to do. Lafay- 


He had been entreated, he said, not to deliver 
up Paris to a new revolution ; and he had promised. 
The journals attacked the competence of the Chamber 
of Deputies to dispose of the supreme power: they 
were elected under the Charter, and the Charter was 
broken; the king who called them together was de- 
posed: there was no king, no supreme authority. 
All that they could do consistently with their poweis 
was to determine the way in which the opinion of the 
nation should be taken in the present ff vcumatances, 
This was only a fair deduction from the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people; but a mere illusion, a mere 
word, is no sure foundation for a political conclusion. 
The duke of Orleans conducted himself during this 
critical time with great prudence: he showed no impa- 
tience to lay his hand on the crown which was within 
his reach: his policy was to make people feel how 
necessary he was for the tranquillity of France. His 
manner was frank and open: he was affable and easy 
of access to everybody: his hand ever ready to press 
the hard fists of those whose blows had levelled for 
him the approaches to the throne. Qn the 8rd of 
August the lieutenant issued ordonnances in YOyel 
style; he named Pasquier, peer of France, president 
of the Chamber of Peers; and he authorized his two 
sons, the duc de Chartres and the duc de Nemours, 
one @ very young man, the other a boy, to “ take in 


ette would not listen to the proposal of the repub- | the Chamber of Peers, during the present vegsion, the 
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rank and the places which belong to them.” Marshal 
Jourdan was appointed, by an ordonnance of the same 
date, provisionally, minister for foreign affairs,— a place 
which his age and his wounds could not long allow 
him to keep; and Bignon, the historian of the diplo- 
macy of the empire, to the department of public 
instruction. The Chamber of Deputies, on the 6th of 
August, proceeded to name five candidates for the 
presidency, just as if the Charter were in full vigour. 
Benjamin Constant had the fewest votes of all the five, 
and Casimir Périer had more than Laffitte. The 
Jieutenant-general chose Casimir Périer, by a prudent 
semblance of deference to the will of a body which was 
going to repay him with a crown. He went so far as 
to express a wish that the Chamber had chosen their 
president directly; and added, ‘I hope it will be the 
last time that this list will be presented to me.” 
Casimir Périer was not well on the 6th, and Laffitte 
took the chair in the Chamber of Deputies. This was 
the important day, which was to settle the questions 
that agitated France; for the storm was only hushed 
out of doors, and if power was not placed in some 
harfd, it would again be tossed about like a ball in the 
streets of Paris. M. Bérard was the first who rose to 
propose a measure that should restore order: he pro- 
posed various modifications in the Charter, and if they 
should be accepted, then teoffer the crown of France 
to the duke of Orleans, and to settle it in the male 
branch of his family. M. Demarcay was for rejecting 
the proposition of M. Bérard altogether, because the 
result of it would be to maintain the Charter with 
some modifications ; and he said that the Charter con- 
tained fundamental principles that required altera- 
tion. The Chamber, however, appointed a committee 
to examine and report on Bérard’s proposition; and 
the committee was chosen nearly altogether from the 
moderate party, which was the majority in the Cham- 
ber, The Chamber adjourned till eight in the evening, 
when the report was to be presented. 

At eight there was a disturbance about the ap- 
proaches to the Chambers and in the neighbourhood : 
there Were cies of ‘* Down with the Chamber of Peers ; 
the Chamber of Deputies is betraying us.” The leaders 
appeared to be youths; and some of the Deputies 
came out to pacify them. As soon as quiet was 
restored, the act of abdication of Charles X. was pre- 
sented, a copy of which the lieutenant-general had 
forwarded to the Chamber through Guizot. ‘ We 
won't accept it,” cried some; but Laffitte, the presi- 
dent, took the opinion of the Chamber; and in spite 
of some opposition, it was determined that the act of 
abdication should be deposited in the atchives. The 
report was presented at ten in the evening by M. 

in the elder. It contained some modifications of 
Bérard’s proposition. Some of the Deputies were 
in favour of immediately discussing the report ; but on 
Gulzot’s proposal it was ordered to be printed, and 
the discussion was to be resumed on the following 
morning. 

On the’morning of the 7th the meefing was not 
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numerous, for many of the members of the cété droit 
were absent; yet there were a few men bold enough 
to defend the fallen dynasty, and to show that there 
was liberty of speech. M.de Conny spoke eloquently 
in favour of the duke of Bordeaux. B. Constant 
replied to him, and showed the necessity of filling the 
vacant throne, and at the same time of bargaining for 
all the liberties which it is possible to give to a prudent 
nation: he rejected the doctrine of legitimacy, which 
M. de Conny had defended as the only one which 
could preserve the country. Each article of the report 
was debated. It is worthy of remark, that upon the 
words ‘‘ to take the title of king of the French,” M. de 
Corcelles proposed to add, ‘‘ saving the acceptance of 
the people,” an amendment which was not even 
seconded, though the declaration upon which they 
were going to vote affirmed that the rights professed 
to be granted by the Charter of Louis XVIII. “ be- 
longed essentially to the French.” After six hours’ 
deliberation the vote was taken on the Declaration, as 
it was called, when there were 219 votes for, and 33 
against it. This Declaration suppressed some articles 
of the Charter, and modified others.* It concluded 
with a declaration, that, subject to the acceptance of 
the modified Charter, “ the universal and urgent inte- 
rests of the French nation called to the throne the 
duke of Orleans.” The whole Chamber, with the 
exception of some members of the cété droit, went 
straight to the Palais Royal with the declaration, 
though the Chamber of Peers had not yet discussed it ; 
a significant intimation that they intended to dispense 
with their consent, if they could not have it. Laffitte 
read the declaration to the duke in a firm and sonorous 
tone. The duke replied with emotion, that he ‘“ re- 
garded the declaration as the expression of the national 
will, and that it appeared to him conformable to the 
political principles which he had expressed all his 
life” —** free from ambition, and accustomed to a 
peaceable domestic life,’’ he only assented out of love 
to his country. He shed,tears, and pressed the hand 
of Laffitte. The crowd outside called for him, and he 
appeared at the balcony, “‘ accompanied by Lafayette, 
into whose arms the prince threw himself as into the 
arms of the nation personified.” It was on this occa- 
sion that the veteran of revolutions said to the crowd, 
pointing to the new king, or is reported to have said, 
‘This is the prince whom we wanted; it is the best 
of republics.” 

Whilst the Deputies at the Palais Royal were 
giving away a crown, the Chamber of Peers had 
suspended their sittings to wait for the message whith 
was to communicate to them the declaration of the 
Deputies. They resumed their sittings at nine in the 
evening, with 114 members present,—only a few more 
than the number required by the rules of the Chamber 
to constitute a house. They met to discuss a matter 
that was settled: the crown was offered, and accepted, 
as everybody understood, though certainly not in 


* ¢ Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1830,’ App., p. 43. 
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express words, Jn the midst of the duke’s emotion, 
his answer was still most cautious and general. In 
the Chamber of Peers, Chateaubriand asked if they 
thought it proper to deliberate when the Chamber of 
Deputies had already carried its declaration to the 
lieutenant-general ? to which the duc de Broglie replied 
that they could not refuse to discuss the message of the 
other Chamber, which was the best evidence that the 
Deputies did not wish to take on themselves alone the 
result of the deliberation ; and he added adroitly, that 
the lieutenant-general had neither refused nor accepted 
positively. This objection being answered, Chateau- 
briand addressed the Chamber. It is said that his 
intended opposition was known at the Palais Royal, 
and it was dreaded : he was bold and uncompromising ; 
devoted to the Bourbons, but not a friend to their 
faults, and his honour was without a stain. The lieu- 
tenant-general wished to avert the lightning, and his 
sister, Madame Adelaide, who played a great part in 
this drama of her brother’s elevation, tried to work on 
Chateaubriand through Francois Arago. The offer of 
a place in the ministry did not seduce Chateaubriand, 
nor did the arguments, derived from the state of the 
country, prevail on him to be silent. Ie merely pro- 
mised, as it is said, to soften the expressions of his 
intended discourse.* The speech which he delivered 
is a monument of his honourable and manly spirit; of 
his contempt for the cowardly royalists who had 
deserted Charles X. in his hour of danger and his 
greatest need, and a generous acknowledgment of the 
courage and disinterested conduct of the Parisians. It 
is a discourse, too, characterised by great political 
sagacity, as instructive now as it was then. The 
Chamber ordered the discourse to be printed. The 
Peers adopted what the Deputies had done, except an 
article by which it was proposed to decimate their 
body: the article was to this effect; ‘ All the nomina- 
tions and new creations of peers made under the reign 
of king Charles X. are declared null and of no effect.” 
All the Peers had to say, ig reply to this article, was, 
that they could not discuss it, and that they deferred 
entirely as to this matter “‘ to the high prudence of the 
prince lieutenant-general.” For the declaration, with 
the exception of this article, there were 89 votes; 
ten against it; and one vote was null. The debate 
did not last above an hour. A deputation, headed 
by Pasquier, went to carry the declaration to the lieu- 
tenant-general; and Pasquier addressed him in terms 
worthy of a peerage which had submitted to the insult 
of being asked their opinion about a matter that was 
alveady determined. The answer was brief and com- 


* |. Blanc, ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ ch. 9. The discourse is 
in the * Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1830,’ p. 238, 
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monplace; it contained neither words of direct accep 
tation or refusal. The remark of the duc de Broglie 
was just as applicable to this answer as to the answer 
made to the deputies. 

There only remained the solemn ceremony of the 
duke of Orleans publicly declaring his acceptance, and 
taking the oath on receiving the crown. It was the 
9th of August, while Charles X. was journeying 
slowly to his last exile, that the ceremony took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies. No minister of any of 
the great powers was present. None of the 76 peers 
created by the late king were present, and none of 
those who had voted against the declaration. The 
declaration of the 7th of August was read; and the 
duke then called for the act of adhesion of the peers, 
which was presented to him. He said that he had 
weighed and meditated on all the expressions, and that 
he accepted without restrictions or reserve all the 
clauses and terms of this declaration, and the title of 
king of the French. Then uncovering himself, and 
raising his hand, the new king pronounced in a firm 
voice the oath, “In the presence of God, I swear to 
observe faithfully the constitutional charter, with’ the 
modifications expressed in the declaration, to govern 
only by the laws and according to the laws; to cause 
good and true justice to be rendered to each according 
to his right, and to act im all things only with a view 
to the interest, the happiness, and the glory of the 
French people.” Four marshals of France took the 
insignia of royalty, and presented them to the king, 
who then signed the declaration of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the act of adhesion of the Peers, and the 
formula of the oath which he had sworn. He ascended 
the throne of France amidst a burst of applause, and 
thus addressed the Peers and Deputies: ‘“‘I have just 
accomplished a great act: I am profoundly affected by 
the magnitude of the duties which it imposes on me: 
I have a consciousness that I shall] fulfil them: it is 
with a full conviction that I have accepted the pact of 
alliance which was proposed to me. I could have 
earnestly wished never to fill the throne, to which the 
wish of the nation has just called me;,-but France, 
attacked in its liberties, saw that public order was in 
peril; the violation of the Charter had shaken every- 
thing; it was necessary to restore the laws to activity, 
and it belonged to the Chambers to provide for this: 
you have done it, gentlemen; the prudent modifica- 
tions which we have made in the Charter guarangee 
security for the future; and France, I hope, will 'be 
happy at home, respected abroad; and the peace of 
Europe will be the more secure.” The king and his 
family returned to the Palais Royal, escorted by the 
National Guard, and accompanied by an immense 
crowd, loud in expressions of affection and devotioy, ,, 
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CHAPTER OII 
BELGIUM. 


Tue rejoicings of the Revolution were soon dis- 
turbed by the cries of hunger. Before the end of 
August the working classes made their complaints 
heard, and large crowds collected in the public places. 
There was want of employment and reduced wages ; 
and a clamour against machinery. Those who lived 
by the wages of labour were in a worse condition after 
the Revolution than before, and particularly the arti- 
gans, who supplied the demands of the rich and luxu- 
rious at Paris; for a diminution in expenditure is 
always the accompaniment of political disorder. There 
were the same complaints in other parts of France. 
The diminution of the produce of the indirect taxes 
was felt in August, and was a sure sign of the misery 
which thousands were suffering. Those who had the 
means of providing for their wants were still rejoicing 
over a victory which they had not gained. Deputa- 
tions came from all parts to congratulate the king; 
and Lafayette, who was more popular than the king 
himself, was honoured with a public dinner by the city 
of Paris. On the 29th of August the National Guard 
was reviewed before the king in the Champ-de-Mars, 
beneath a brilliant sun. Lafayette distributed the 
colours, and received their oath in the name of the 
king. 

On the morning of the 27th of August, the old duc 
de Bourbon, prince de Condé, father of the duc d’En- 
ghien, was found dead in his bed-room at St. Leu. 
He was suspended by two silk handkerchiefs fastened 
together, with his feet almost touching the carpet. The 
circumstances of his death were such, that it was 
strongly debated whether he had been assassinated or 
had committed suicide; and there were reasons in 
support of both opinions. A will was found in his 
desk, by which he made the duc d’Aumale, the third 
son of kf®, Louis-Philippe, his universal legatee; but 
this gift was charged with the payment of various 
legacies, and particularly one to the amount of ten 
millions of francs or upwards, to Madame Feuchéres, 
who lived in the house with him. Madame Feuchéres 
was an Englishwoman, whose name was Dawes, whom 
the duke became acquainted with during his residence 
in England. She married one of the duke’s aid-de- 
camps, who soon separated from her, and she lived 
with the duke, over whom she exercised unbounded 
influence. The will of the duke was dated the 27th 
of October, 1829; and the bequest to the duc d’Au- 


™ male was made at the earnest entreaty of Madame 


Feuchéres, who was in correspondence with the duke 
eof Orleans both before and afer the date of the will. 
As early as 1827, this woman offered her services to 
the Orleans Family, to induce the duke of Bourbon to 
adopt q son of the duke of Orleans; who, upon this, 
wrote to the duke of Bourbon tc express his thanks 


for the interest which Madame Feuchéres took in this 
matter, and to say how proud he should be to see one of 
his sons bear the glorious name of Condé. The duke 
of Bourbon is said to have been exceedingly troubled 
at this interference of Madame Feuchéres, for he had 
no intimacy with the duke of Orleans, and no disposi- 
tion to give his immense fortune to that family. The 
history of this tragic affair would not deserve notice, if 
it had not furnished matter for the enemies of the new 
king. I< might have been prudent to reject a suc- 
cession acquired under such circumstances; but the 
king accepted for his son that which his own letter had 
declared that he would gladly have. It seems hardly 
credible, though it is affirmed, that Madame Feuchéres 
was even invited to the Court after the death of the 
duc de Bourbon.* 

The first solicitude of the king was to have his 
crown recognised by his brother kings, and on the 19th 
of August, he wrote to the emperor Nicholas to inform 
him of his accession, The letter was, if fact, an 
apology for introducing himself into the society of the 
crowned heads of Europe; it was altogether wanting 
in dignity: ‘I fee] it necessary ” said the king, ‘to 
speak to you with entire confidence on the conse- 
quences of the calamity which I could earnestly have 
wished to prevent.” This submissive letter did not 
change the emperor’s resolution, who gave the bearer 
of the letter a haughty and disdainful reccption. 
Austria and Prussia acknowledged the new king; and 
also the kings of the Netherlands and of Great Britain. 
A petty prince of Italy, the duke of Modena, refused 
to acknowledge Louis Philippe, and Spain published 
an insulting manifesto against the government of July. 
The king of the French,had embraced a pacific policy: 
he adhered to the treaties of 1815. But some of the 
ardent spirits of France, the men of the clubs, wished 
to propagate revolution; to extend the frontiers of 
France to the Rhine, to draw Belgium within the 
vortex of insurrection. Belgium had gained materially 
by the union with Holland, and her industry was 
flourishing under the care of the king of the Nether- 
lands, who had himself a turn for commercial specula- 
tion, and increased his own wealth while he enriched 
the country. But the difference of language and of 
religion, the hostility of the priests to the gowern- 
ment, and causes of dissatisfaction—some real, and 
some only imaginary—had formed a powerful party in 
opposition to the king, a union of priests and of 
liberals, Yet there was hardly a design to overthrow 


* L. Blane, ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ ii., ch. 2; ‘ Annuaire His- 
torique, &c., pour 1830,’ p.265; and the ‘ Annuaires, pour 
1831, 1832,’ which contain the account of the proccedings 
of the princes of Rohan to impugn the validity of the duke 
of Bourbon’s will, 
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the government; and some changes which would have 
separated the administration of Belgium and Holland 
might have satisfied all the demands of the opponents 
of the government. 
the revolutionary party came into Belgium from France, 
and sowed the seeds of insurrection, which commenced 
with a formidable riot at Brussels on the night of the 
25th of August. The news of the event was not 
agreeable to the French king, whose object was to 
keep the peace, while there was a party in France who 
wished to annex Belgium at any risk. At this crisis 
the king appointed Talleyrand ambassador at London, 
avainst the advice of his ministers ; a measure which 
indicated the king’s resolution to maintain the treaties 
of 1815, and to seek the alliance of England; a 
country to which he had always professed his attach- 
ment. The letter of the emperor of Russia (18th of 
September), in reply to the French king’s lettcr, was 
coolly civil; he did not return the expression of 
*‘ Monsicur mon frére,” by which he had been addressed, 
but he hoped that his “ majesty ” might be successful 
in his efforts for the good of the French people. In 
the mean time, Belgium was in a violent ferment, and 
the movement was felt not only at Brussels, but in 
Liege, Mens, Gand, and other towns. An extraordi- 
nary session of the States-General of the Low Countries 
was opened at the Hague on the 12th of September, 
by king William. With reference to the troubles of 
Belgium, the cause of this extraordinary convention, 
the king said that “he was entirely disposed to satisfy 
all reasonable wishes, but he would grant nothing to 
the spirit of faction.”” The answer to the address, 
voted by a great majority, declared, “in the name 
of the nation,” that they would make any sacrifice to 
consolidate the throne and dynasty, to re-establish 
order, to protect the constitutional existence of the 
state. Before the end of the month in which this 
declaration was made, the Dutch troops were drawn 
out of Brussels, after a conflict with the insurgents, 
and the house of Nassau had ‘ceased to reign in Bel- 
gium.* The condition of Belgium after the revolution 
was exceedingly critical, and a union with France 
seemed to be the safest and the best measure; but 
whether Belgium became an independent state, or 
was made a part of France, in either case the settle- 
ment of 1815 was broken. 

Four of the ministers of Charles X., Polignac, 
Peyronnet, Guernon-Ranville, and Chantelauze, had 
been arrested, and lodged in the prison of Vincennes ; 
and ,the Chamber of Deputies appointed a committee 
to examine them. The committce performed their 
duty without any unnecessary severity ; and the pri- 
soners seemed to think that the risk of mounting the 
sciffold was not great. But popular fury was excited 
against them, and the king, who well understood their 
critical position, was anxious that the commencement 
of his reign should not be marked by a public execu- 
tion. <A preliminary measure for accomplishing his 


* * Annuaire Iistorique, &e., pour 1830,’ p. 523. 
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purpose was to abolish the punishment of death in 
certain cases. The Chamber of Deputies, by'a great 
majority, presented an address to the king (Of of 


But some of the emissaries of| October), in which he was requested to take the iritia- 


tive in this salutary reform; and the king replied, that 
he had long desired the abolition of the punishment of 
death for political offences, and would take care that 
a law was presented to the Chamber which should be 
conformable to their wishes. On the same day, M. 
Guizot laid before the Chamber the draft of a law for 
providing for the widows and the orphans of those 
who had fallen in July, and for the relief of the 
wounded. The report of the intended abolition of the 
punishment of death, and that the late ministers were 
to be tried by the Court of Peers, created a lively indig- 
nation amongst the men who had made the revolution. 
If the ministers had illegally caused so much death 
and misery, it was inconsistent to save them from the 
scaffold, if the punishment of death was still to be the 
penalty of murder. The king’s council was already 
divided ; and an incident happened which increased the 
disunion. Odilon-Barrot, préfet of the Seine, was 
not liked by the king; and on the occasion of some 
troubles in Paris, caused by a body of men who cried 
‘‘Death to the ministers ’ who were shut up at Vin- 
cennes, the préfet published a proclamation, in which 
he condemned the disturbances, but he also declared 
that the late address of the Chamber of Deputies to 
the king was inopportune. The Court was indignant 
at the préfet’s proclamation, and the king resolved to 
get rid of him. The king announced to the Council 
that Odilon - Barrot must be removed, and that 
Lafayette, his friend, had consented to it. Dupont 
de l’Eure said that Lafayette had held a different 
language to him, and that he was incapable of contra- 
dicting himself. A warm altercation ensued between 
the king and the minister; at last the duke of Orleans, 
the king’s eldest son, reconciled them. But most 
of the ministers felt that they could not exercise 
power as they wished, if Lafayette retained ‘his 
influence, and if Dupont was their colleague; and 
they resigned. Affairs were in a critica” condition : 
the consequences of the shock of the month of July 
were felt in every member of society; the taxes 
could hardly be collected in many of the departments, 
and opinion was agitated by the approaching trial of 
the late ministers of Charles X. It was difficult to 
find men who were ambitious of power at such a time, 
and the king was indebted to the devotion of Laffitte 
for rescuing him from the difficulty. Laffitte was made 
president of the Council and minister of finance; 
Maison had the department of foreign affairs ; Dupont 
de l’Eure of justice; Montalivet of the interior; 
Sebastiani of the marine; and Mérilhou of publit™ 
instruction. Laffitte had attempted in vain to recon- 
cile Dupont de l’Eure‘and the doctrinaires, of whom 
Guizot and M. de Broglie were the representatives. 
One definition of the term ‘ doctrinaires’ has already 
been given. Another definition or description charac- 
terises them, as in political economy not going beyond 
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the doctrines which J. B. Say had adopted and| Belgian Congress proclaimed the independence of 


expounded; and in matters political limiting them- 
selves to the English constitutional principle, “ of 
which the Constituent Assembly made an essay, which 
was applied in the Charter of Louis XVIII., and 
popularised by Benjamin Constant: accordingly they 
introduced into society nothing new: they recognised 
no other principles than those which had established 
in France the preponderance of the bourgeoisie ; 
principles which were common to them with Laffitte, 
Dupont de l’Eure, Lafayette, and all those who were 
considered their opponents.”® The new ministry was 
soon modified. Sebastiani had the department of 
foreign affairs, and the marine was taken by the Comte 
d’Argout. Gérard retired, and the department of war 
was given (17th of November) to marshal Soult, duke 
of Dalmatia. Just before the change of ministry, there 
had been elections of 135 Deputies. These elections 
passed off quietly, and the government exercised very 
little influence over them. A great number of royalists 
or legitimists abstained from voting, and the liberals 
were everywhere successful. All those who were can- 
didates for re-election, in consequence of being promoted 
to salaried places under the new government, were 
re-elected, with few exceptions. The numbers of the 
cété droit, whose elections had been annulled, or who 
had resigned in consequénce of refusing to take the 
oath, were replaced by old patriots, deputies, magi- 
strates, advocates, or military men, who were likely to 
swell the numbers of the cété gauche. 

Early in November, Van de Weyer came on a mis- 
sion from Belgium to London, where he was informed 
by the British ministry that Great Britain could in no 
way assent to the annexation of Belgium to France. 
This was one of the last acts of the administration 
of the duke of Wellington and sir Robert Peel. Eng- 
land was agitated, for she felt the effect of the disturb- 
ances on the continent; the Tories went out of office ; 
and the Whig administration of lord Grey was in power 
before the middle of November, and the nation had 
a prospect of Parliamentary Reform. The conference 
of the rePMggentatives of the allied powers commenced 
at London before the change of ministry ; and the first 
protocol which proposed the cessation of hostilities 
between Holland and Belgium was dated the 4th of 
November, 1880. The Belgians, who were favourable 
to a union with France, learned from their envoy at 
Paris that they could not even expect one of the sons 
of Louis Philippe for their king, if Belgium should 
determine on a monarchical form of government. The 


* L. Blane, ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ ii., chap. 4. 


Belgium on the 18th of November, and the conference 
of London on the 20th of December declared the disso- 
lution of the kingdom of the Low Countries, in spite 
of the protest of king William, whose appeal to the 
treaties of 1815 and the principles of the Holy Alli- 
ance, was an unanswerable argument. The protocol 
of the 20th of December, signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, and by Talleyrand on the part of France, 
settled the Belgian question; and as the Belgian 
Congress had already determined in favour of mon- 
archical government (November 22nd) by a majority 
of 174 to 18, and on the exclusion of the house of 
Orange-Nassau, nothing remained except the choice 
of a king. 

The friendship of Laffitte and the king of the French 
was now cooling; and the origin of it, if the story is 
true, is not creditable to the king. Laffitte was 
embarrassed in consequence of the commercial dis- 
turbance which followed the Revolution of July; and 
he sold an estate to the king, on the condition that the 
sale should not be registered in the usual form, in 
order that Laffitte’s creditors might not be alarmed. 
The king, however, fearing for the security of his pur- 
chase, got it registered, and informed Laffitte of it in 
a note; adding, that it had been done with the utmost 
privacy; as if an act, in its nature public, could ever 
be a secret. Laffitte said nothing of this breach of 
faith, but he lost his confidence in the man whom he 
had helped to a crown. On the Ist of December he 
read a discourse before the Chamber of Deputies, 
which was a manifesto of the policy which the ministry 
intended to follow.* He spoke of the rumours of war 
which were afloat, but he said that they hoped to 
maintain peace. France would not permit the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention to be violated ; but she would 
also strive to prevent a peace being compromised which 
might have been preserved. The close alliance with 
England, a country connected with France by a common 
interest and civilizationy was a leading feature in the 
discourse of the president of the council. 

On the 29th of November the peace of Europe was 
threatened by a revolution in Poland, which excited 
the liveliest sympathies of the French ; but the govern- 
ment persisted in its policy; and the revolt of Poland 
had neither direct or indirect encouragement from the 
French government. The Poles had entered on a 
desperate contest against the power of Russia, and 
they were left to contend alone in their bloody and 
unsuccessful resistance. , 


* * Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1830,’ p. 407. 
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the Revolution of July, by the elimination of the Peers | ceedings, the prisoners were hastily carried back to 
named by Charles X., and the refusal of many to take , Vincennes, to secure their safety. The news of this 
the oath, maintained only an equivocal existence; but hasty removal produced a great sensation: the crowd 
it again assumed some importance, by declaring itself, called out, “To the Luxembourg: Death to the 
on the Ist of October, a court of justice. This decla- | ministers.” Lafayette thought that it was enough to 
ration was made in consequence of a report of the | show himself, and the crowd would disperse. ‘* I do 
28rd of September, to the Chamber of Deputies, on | not perceive here,” said he, “‘ the combatants of July. ’ 
the question of trying the late ministers of Charles X. | ‘‘ Likely enough;” said a man, ‘‘ you were not among 
This report, which was communicated to the Chamber! them.” True or false, the anecdote is significant. 
of Peers, concluded with resolutions for the impeach- | The men of July did the work of the Three Days, and 
ment of the ministers before the Chamber of Peers, | their services were no Jonger wanted. The Peers were 
and was immediately communicated to that body. | assembled to deliberate on the guilt of the accused, and 
The Peers made the first experiment of their judicial | to pronounce sentence. One hundred and fifty-six 
authority on one of their own body, comte Florian de | Peers were present at the voting, and 132 or 134 pro- 
Kergorlay, who had in writing declared that the| nounced for the condemnation of the accused, against 
Chambers had given the crown to the king, and that | 20 or 24. The sentence was perpetual imprisonmert 
his title was good for nothing. He was condemned to| for the rest; and for Polignac, deportation. But 
pay a fine of 500 francs, and to six months’ imprison- | as there was no place out of France to transport 
ment, Or the 29th of November a law was passed, | Polignac to, he was to undergo perpetual imprisonment 
by which all attacks on the order of succession to the | in France, with all the copsequences of deportation, 
throne, and ‘‘the rights which the king derived from | among which is civil death.“ The other three were 
the wish of the French nation expressed in the decla- | deprived of their rank, titles, and orders, and placed 
ration of the 7th of August, 1830,” were made punish- | under a legal interdict. The three absent ministers 
able by imprisonment varying from three to five years, | who had not been arrested, Montbel, d’Haussez, and 
and a fine of 300 to 6,000 francs. That the power | Capelle, were subsequently (11th of April, 1881,) 
which exists in fact should protect itself by the power | condemned, on the ground of contumacy, to perpetual 
which it has, is conformable to the nature of power; | imprisonment, Eight days after the sentence was 
but for power to found its title on a lie, is hypocrisy |} pronounced, the four ministers were conducted to the 
and weakness combined. ‘‘ The expressed wish of the | fortress of Ham, under the protection of a strong 
French nation,” as to the accession of Louis-Philippe, | escort. | 
was as pure a fiction as the social contract, or the| The sentence against the ministers excited the indig- 
sovereignty of the people. nation of Paris; and the violent passions of the people 
On the 10th of December, the four ministers who | had passed even to the National Guard. The evening 
had been shut up at Vincennes, were removed to the | of the 21st was stormy and threatening, and the next 
prison of the Petit-Luxembourg. Great precautions | day (22nd of December) there was na aha of 
were taken to prevent any disorders, but the people | crowds around the Palais Royal and the Luxembourg. 
were quiet. The funeral of Benjamin Constant, who | There was a general feeling that the men who had 
died on the 8th of December, was the occasion of a| caused all the miseries of July deserved a severer 
display by the liberal party, who attended his funeral. ' punishment. The tumult, however, passed away: no 
Ministers, generals, peers, deputies, and even school- leaders presented themselves to the people, and Paris 
boys, put on mourning; and an immense crowd of the again became calm. On the 26th of December, 
working-classes swelled a procession such as once ac- 
companied to the grave the remains of Mirabeau. The  ™* Procés des den. Min. de Charles X., ‘ Annuaire His- 
thial ef the ministers for treason commenced on the 15th | torique, &c., pour 1830.’ The doctrine of civil death was 
of December. They behaved with calmness and dig- | borrowed by the French from the Roman Law, and misap- 
nity; and in their answers to the questions of Pasquier, | Plied in their penal code; that is, those who formed the code 
they did not seek to cover themselves by throwing | 0 00t understand how to apply the Roman Law. Polignac 


5 : was living in a second marriage when he was condemned al 
the blame of the ordonnances on their exiled master. and this marriage was dissolved by the sentence, as to “ all 


Martignac defended Polignac, though he had censured | «., aivil effects,” (17, Cale Péna!; 23, 24, 25, Code Civil.) 
his political conduct in severe terms. The trial con- Polignac’s wife accompanied him to Ham, and children were 
tinued till the 20th of December, and there was appre- , born there. The marriage of a Roman, who was deported, 
hension of a popular movement. On the 2lst, the | was no longer a Roman marriage, but it remained a marrige 
last day, the government made formidable preparations | for all other purposes. (See p. 450.) 


Tue Chamber of Peers, reduced in numbers since | to resist any violence; and after the close of the pro- 
| 
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Lafayette resigned the commandership of the National 
Guard of France. This body, in almost all the towns 
of the kingdom, was equipped, armed, and formed 
according to the law of 1791, before the government 
had the opportunity of organising it. It was now 
thought advisable to re-organise it; and by one of 
the articles of the new law, the commandership-in- 
chief was to be suppressed. Lafayette, who was not 
present at the discussion, did not wait for the question 
to be discussed in the other Chamber. He sent in his 
resignation to the king, who, in his letter of reply of 
the 25th of December, said that he was as much 
pained as surprised at the general’s decision: and yet 
the general’s resignation was merely a compliance with 
the wish of the Chamber, to which the king cannot be 
supposed to have been a stranger. The king also 
published a proclamation (26th of December) ‘‘to the 
brave National Guards, his dear compatriots,”’ in which 
he said that he had flattered himself that he should see 
the general still a long time at their head: but he had 
the consolation of thinking that he had neglected 
nothing to spare the National Guard what would be to 
“them a signal of lively regret, and to himself a real 
pain. This event was followed by the resignation of 
Dupont de l’Eure, whose place was taken by Mérilhou, 
and the ministry of instruction and of worship was 
given to M. Barthe. ¢ Odilon-Barrot also made a 
speech in the Chamber, which intimated that he should 
not probably hold the office of préfet of the Seine 
much longer. From the departments there came 
addresses of condolence to Lafayette, in which the 
ministers were not spared. The revolutionary spirit 
showed itself in the artillery of the National Guard of 
Paris, and the ministry dissolved it. At the same time 
a commission was appointed for its re-organisation. 
This was the last official act of this eventful year. 

Several important laws were enacted after the acces- 
sion of Louis Philippe, in the latter part of 1830. A 
law of the 11th of September declared that those 
Frenchmen who were banished by virtue of the third 
and seventh articles of the law of the 12th of January, 
1816, e restored to all their civil and political 
rights. Another law declared that Deputies who ac- 
cepted public functions to which salaries were attached 
were to be considered as having resigned their seats by 
the simple fact of acceptance, but they were re-eligible. 
In cases of offences of the press and political offences, 
with some exceptions, the trial by jury was established 
(8th of October); and this law was proposed in the 
Chamber of Peers. 

It was not until the 11th of August, that marshal 
Bourmont, with his victorious army in Algiers, harassed 
by the Arabs, and thinned by fever and dysentery, 
received the news of the revolution of July. Bour- 
mont, it is said, had at first a design to return to 
, France with the mass of the army and support the 

cause of Charlies X,; but if he did entertain such a 
design, he soon discovercd that his officers and soldiers 
preferred the tricolour to the white cockade. After a 
few days’ hesitation, he recognised the authority of the 
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lieuteuant-general, and on the 2nd of September, 
general Clausel arrived at Aigiers to take the command 
of the army of Africa. Bourmont, who had left Toulon 
with a formidable fleet, sailed for Malaga with a few 
men, his two sons, and the embalmed heart of one who 
had perished in the campaign. 

The effect of the revolution on the condition of the 
people had been disastrous. The public securities 
were low, the value of convertible property was depre- 
ciated, commerce was deranged, and an immense 
number of failures shook the credit of the wealthiest 
houses. Want of employment, the suspension of 
industrial undertakings, and a diminution of the pro- 
duce of the indirect taxes, were the consequences of 
this convulsion. The produce of the indirect taxes 
for 1830 fell short of that of 1829, by nearly nineteen 
millions of francs. The political and moral effects of 
the revolution were more difficult to appreciate. The 
new power had quickly stepped into the place of that 
which was overthrown, and it proclaimed itself to be 
the expression of the wish of the nation. But the 
wish of the nation was only a fiction used to embellish 
an accident. If the wish of the nation existed, it was 
not expressed, and hardly could be expressed; and 
certainly no opportunity for the expression was given. 
Under the restoration, France was distrac&d by poli- 
tical opinions—royalist, republican, Bonapartist, and 
constitutional; and questions were agitated which 
touched the elements of all society. The Revolution 
of July grew out of no principle of unity, unless we 
assume that the nation preferred what is called a con- 
stitutional monarchy to any other form; and that, 
perhaps, was so. But the setting-up of a new dynasty 
was the introduction of another element of discord, for 
the title of the old dynasty was still respected by 
many. The only just consequence of the month of 
July, in a constitutional point of view, was the 
dethroning of Charles X., the rejection of his son, and 
the acceptance of his grandson as king of France. An 
infant king was indeed a formidable objection in the 
actual state of France, but it was, perhaps, not insu- 
perable. The difficulties which surrounded the new 
king on his accession to the throne, both internal and 
external, must be fairly appreciated before a just 
judgment can be pronounced on his conduct in the 
first few years of his reign. As to the latter years 
of it, the time is not yet come for a full and impartial 
review, unless it be made by one who possesses more 
information than published documents supply, and who 
combines, with an exact knowledge of the state of 
France under Louis-Philippe, a larger share of sound 
judgment and greater impartiality than most persons 
possess. All that will be attempted here is a brief notice 
of some of the chief events in the history of France 
from the end of 1880 to the last Revolution.* 


* Capefigue’s work, ‘Le Gouvernement de Juillet,’ eon- 
tains many good remarks. If not all true, they are yet wortl. 
reading, as the opinions of a sensible and moderate man. 
See ‘La Monarchie de Juillet, et ses progrés vers ]’ordre.’ 
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Tue Belgian Congress had to choose between the 
duke of Leuchtenberg, a son of Eugéne Beauharnais, 
and the duc de Nemours, a son of Louis-Philippe. 
The duc de Nemours was elected, and a deputation 
came from Belgium to offer to the king of the French 
a crown for his son; but the king refused (17th of 
February, 1831), on the ground that it was his first 
duty to consult the interests of France, and conse- 
quently not to compromise that peace which he hoped 
to maintain. ‘The thirst of conquest,” he said, ‘* or 
the honour of seeing a crown placed on the head of his 
son, should never induce him to expose his country to 
the renewal of the evils of war.” The king’s policy 
was also to keep on good terms with Russia; and he 
sent the duc de Mortemart to St. Petersburg as am- 
bassador, after the French court had been informed 
that it would be agreeable to Nicholas to see the 
duke. 

On the 11th of February, 1881, the president of the 
council suBmitted to the Chamber the budget of 
receipts and expenditure. The ordinary expenses 
were 957,377,835 francs; and the extraordinary ex- 
penses 219,773,700. The receipts were estimated 
at 973,101,894 francs, which left an excess on the 
ordinary expenses. To meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses, a law was passed (25th of March) for the 
creation of 200 millions of treasury obligations, which 
were secured by the sale of national forests. A law 
was also passed which provided for the cost of the 
worship of the Jews: and a municipal law. Before 
the end of March there was a change of ministry. 
Paris had been agitated by disturbances in the month 
of February, on the occasion of the anniversary (14th 
of February) of the duc de Berri’s assassination. The 
religious ceremony took place in the church of St. 
Germain ]’Auxerrois, where a lithograph, representing 
the duc de Bordeaux, was fixed on the catafalque by 
the friends of the exiled Bourbons, who thronged the 
church. The National Guards came in and turned the 
people out of the church; but that did not satisfy the 
indignation of the people. They broke into the church, 
and when they saw the great cross surmounted by 
three fleur-de-lis, they called for its destruction. The 
cross was thrown down with a horrible crash, and the 
interior of the church was made a mass of ruins, in the 
presence of the National Guard. The archbishop’s 
residence was next attacked: books, pictures, and 
valuables, were pitched into the Seine, and the devas- 
tation of the building was accomplished as completely 
as if the work had been directed by the most consum- 
mate skill, Paris continued in a disturbed state after 
the 14th and 15th of February, as if it were suffering 
from an intermittent fever, The administration of 
Laffitte was without energy enough to suppress the 











disorders of Paris, and without a sufficient majority to 
govern the Chamber. By the ordonnances of the 13th 
of March, a new ministry was formed. Casimir Périer 
was made minister of the interior and president of the 
council of ministers; the baron Louis had finance; 
Barthe, the department of justice; Montalivet, public 
instruction and worship; d’Argout, commerce and 
public works; Rigny, the marine. Sebastiani kept 
his place as minister for foreign affaire, and Soult as 
minister of war. 

The most important law that was enacted after the 
appointment of the new ministry was the electoral law 
(19th April, 1880).* It was at first proposed to 
reduce the electoral qualification from 300 franes, as it 
was under the Restoration, to 240 frances; on which 
the ‘Gazette de France’ both wittily and truly re- 
marked, ‘‘ Before the Revolution, 300 fr. ; after, 240 :« 
difference in favour of the Revolution, 60 fr.” The 
law, as passed, declared (Art. 1) that ‘‘ every French- 
man in the enjoyment of civil and political rights, aged 
twenty-five years, and payirg 200 francs of direct 
taxes, is an elector, if he fulfils the other conditions 
determined by the present law.” Certain classes of 
persons were also electors, if they paid only 100 francs 
of direct taxes, such as members and correspondents 
of the Institut. An annual revision of the electoral 
lists was provided for (Tit. iii., Art. 18). The Cham- 
ber of Deputies was declared to consist of 459 mem- 
bers: every electoral college elected a single deputy : 
the number of deputies of each department, and the 
division.of the departments into electoral arrondisse- 
mens, were regulated in a table, attached to the law, 
and making part of it. In order to be eligible as a 
deputy, a man must be thirty years of age, and pay 
500 francs of direct taxes, except in the case provided 
for by the 88rd article of the Charter. The-amount 
of electoral qualification, in a country whee the divi- 
sion of the land was rapidly going on, and where the 
Code Civil sanctioned the division of property, would 
in time materially diminish the number of those who 
paid 200 francs of direct taxes. 

The principle of non-intervention was maintained 
by the new minister, and by the king. There were 
insurrections in the Roman states, in Modena and 
Parma. The insurgents were successful, and they had 
no enemy to fear except Austria, whose aid was called 
for against the revolutionists by the Holy Father, the 
duchess of Parma, and the exiled duke of Modena 
France had declared that she would not consent to the 
Austrian troops interfering in this quarrel between the 
princes and people of Italy; but the Freuch minister 
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snid, that not to consent, and to prevent, were two 
different things. To attempt to prevent, the French 
must have gone to war; and the king was bent on 
keeping the peace. The new president of the council 
had no liking for popular movements; and as there 
were symptoms of a disposition to congregate in 
threatening numbers at Paris, he carried a law (9th 
of April), by which, if persons formed tumultuous 
assemblages (des attroupemens) on the Places or 
on the public road, and did not disperse after being 
thrice summoned by the authorities named in the 
law, force might be employed, conformably to the 
law of the 8rd of August, 1791. There was some 
danger from the republican party, and a great number 
of political societies had been formed immediately after 
the Revolution of July. The policy of the minister 
is alleged to have been, and it appears to have been, 
designed to crush this party. About the middle of 
May the king made a tour in the northern departments, 
where he was well received; and, as it is observed by 
a contemporary writer, ‘‘the addresses which were 
made to him, and the public demonstrations, professed, 
*ag usual, entire devotion to the monarchy and the 
prince.” Napoleon and Charles X. had both received 
the same evidence of unchangeable affection and devo- 
tion. On the king’s return was published the ordon- 
nance of the 31st of May, for the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies; and the 9th of August, the day 
of the king’s accession, was fixed for the meeting of 
the Chambers, after the elections had taken place in 
July. The king left Paris a second time, in June, on 
a tour in the departments of the east, and he visited 
the battle field of Valmy, where his old companion, 
Dumouriez, made a stand against the Prussians. There 
were the same demonstrations of joy and devotion, 
which those to whom they are offered are so readily 
inclined to take for more than they are worth. But 
at Metz the mayor read to the king an address from 
the municipal council, in which it was said, ‘ the 
Charter has left in our internal government an impor- 
tant matter to regulate, that of the hereditary peerage ; 
let us ta that in the next session the legislative 
power will”cause to disappear from among our laws 
a privilege which is now incompatible with our national 
habits.” The king, after thanking them for their 
personal expressions towards him, said: ‘* You speak 
to me of what all the municipal councils of France 
have proclaimed: they have proclaimed nothing; it is 
not within their competence to do so, nor to deliberate 
upon matters of high policy: this right is reserved to 
the Chambers ; accordingly I have nothing to answer 
to this part of your address; this applies equally to 
what you say-to me on the diplomatic relations of 
France (the address had expressed sympathy with the 
Poles) with foreign powers, on which the municipal 
councils also have no right to deliberate.” This 
“answer is @ memorable fact In the commencement of 
the reign of Louis-Philippe. The National Guard 
also presented an address, which the king appeared to 
listen to attentively, till he heard these words : “ among 
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these laws, the most decisiye for the future condition 
of France is that which should organize the second 
branch of the legislative power; the almost unanimous 
wish of our city is ——”. Here the king interrupted 
the reader of the address, and taking it in his hands, 
said: ‘‘ That is enough: the National Guard must not 
occupy themselves with political questions ; they have 
nothing to do with them; the National Guard has no 
advice to give.” ‘* Sire,” replied the reader, “ it is 
not advice which they give: it is a wish that they 
express.” The king rejoined: ‘‘ The National Guard 
must form no wish; they are not permitted to discuss ; 
I will hear no more.” Here appears a distinct ground of 
quarrel between the king and the people in 1831. The 
superior officers of the National Guard were invited to 
dine with the king; and one man only went. 

The elections passed off quietly in general. Of the 
Deputies elected, 222 belonged to the preceding Cham- 
ber, seven had been members of previous Chambers, 
and 195 were entirely new: 203 members of the late 
Chamber had not been re-elected. On the 14th of 
July, the anniversary of the capture of the Bastile, 
there was a design to plant one or more trees of 
liberty, and probably to attempt a rising. The 
authorities were active, and prevented the planters 
from accomplishing their object. A young man who 
pointed a pistol at the mayor, fell, pierced with 
bayonets. In some of the towns of the departments 
the day was kept, the tree was planted, and people 
danced about it, in presence of the civil authorities, 
and of the military, who refused to make use of their 
arms to disperse the crowd. The Chamber of Deputies 
received some new members of note, general Lamarque, 
Francois Arago, known through Europe as a man of 
science, Duvergier de Hauranne, Thiers, and Garnier 
Pages. The opposition in the Chamber had hardly a 
recognised head, but Odilon-Barrot had the chief 
influence. Mauguin, more impetuous than his rival 
Odilon-Barrot, played a great part so long as the 
revolutionary movemept of the people still continued. 
Foreign affairs agitated France more than their own, 
—Poland, Belgium, and Portugal. In Poland, the 
war was still raging between the Poles and the Rus- 
sians; and the French, though far removed from the 
scene, followed all the events with the most intense 
anxiety. Don Miguel, who had usurped the throne of 
Portugal, had maltreated two Frenchmen, and as he 
refused satisfaction, a French fleet was sent under 
admiral Roussin, which forced the passage of the 
Tagus, and compelled Miguel to submit to his terms 
(14th July). The French government acted pr8mptly 
and vigorously in this affair; but the opposition was 
niggardly in its acknowledgment of the satisfaction 
obtained by the French fleet. After the refusal of the 
French king to allow his son to accept the crown of 
Belgium, the question of the settlement of that country 
became one of considerable difficulty. But a king was 
soon found for the Belgians; and through the interest 
of England, Leopold, prince of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
widower of the princess Charlotte, the only daughter 
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of George IV., was elected by the Congress, on condi- 
tion of accepting the constitution, such as the National 
Congress had made it, There still remained several 
difficult questions to settle between Belgium and Hol- 
land, particularly the question of boundaries. The 
prince accepted the throne subject to the sanction of 
the last proposals of the conference, in eighteen articles 
which bore the title of preliminaries of a treaty of 
peace between Holland and Belgium, and were signed 
et London on the 28th of June, by the representatives 
of the five powers. The Belgian Congress adopted 
the eighteen articles, and Leopold left England to take 
possession of his throne in spite of a threatening 
manifesto of the Dutch king. He took the oath at 
Brussels on the 21st of July, 1831. 

The French king opened the session on the 23rd of 
July in the Chamber of Deputies, and the Peers had 
to leave their own Chamber to hear the royal speech. 
It was very clear and positive: the king said, “In 
calling me to the throne, France has intended that 
royalty should be national; it has not intended that 
royalty should be powerless: a government without 
strength cannot be suitable to a great nation.” He 
announced the settlement of the Belgian question. As 
to Poland, he had offered his mediation, and invited 
that of the great powers. The resolution to maintain 
peace was firmly expressed: war, it was said, could 
only be caused by unjust aggression, which France was 
well able to resist. The choice of a president of the 
Chamber of Deputies was a struggle between the 
opposition and the ministry, who only carried their 
candidate Girod (de ]’Ain), against Laffitte, the candi- 
date of the opposition, by five votes. But Dupont 
(de ]’Eure) was elected vice-president by a majority of 
ten votes, which was a victory for the opposition; and 
Casimir Périer, and three other ministers, offered their 
resignation to the king. An unexpected event however 
induced the ministers to try if they could not still 
maintain themselves in power. On the 4th of August, 
the ‘Moniteur’ announced that*the king of Holland 
had declared the armistice at an end, and resumed 
hostilities against Belgium ; that the Belgian king had 
called for the assistance of a French army ; and that 
marshal Gérard, who commanded the army of the 
north, was on his march to assist the Belgians: 
“‘under such circumstances the ministry remained in 
office ; they wait for the answer of the Chambers to 
the speech from the throne.” Fifty thousand French- 
men entered Belgium to maintain the eighteen articles, 
an& reached Brussels just in time to prevent the prince 
of Orange with his troops from marching there from 
Louvain. The prince retreated within the line fixed 
by the armistice; and the French army was required 
by the conference of London to quit the Belgian 
territory, with the exception of 12,000 men, though 
the French minister of war had said on the 18th of 
August, that the French troops would not leave 
Belgium until the questions were settled which had 
put them in motion: but the conference decided 
otherwise. 
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In the debate on the occasion of the answer to the 
king’s speech, which commenced on the 9th of August, 
the ministers defended with ability their pacific policy ; 
and they received some able assistance. Casimir 
Périer, Thiers, Sebastiani, Duvergier de Hauranne 
(Sls), and Charles de Remusat, spoke on the minis- 
terial side. On the opposition side general Lamarque, 
marshal Clausel, Mauguin, Bignon, and Larabit, made 
a vigorous attack on the ministerial policy; but in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What.would you have done 
in our place?—- what are your plans?” they had 
nothing definite to say. In the debate, in which 
Guizot defended the ministry, and attacked the repub- 
lican party, he said, the doctrines of this party were, 
contempt of everything that has been, of everything 
that is, hatred of the constitution of 1880, the neces- 
sity of reconstructing everything in government, in 
legislation, in society: ‘‘ This party, which I will not 
call the republican party, but the bad revolutionary 
party, weakened, exhausted, is now incapable of 
amendment or of repentance: the revolution of July 
is everything that was good, legitimate, and national, 
in our first revolution; and it is all that, converted 
into government.” The answer was finally adopted ir 
the ministerial sense by 282 to 73. In the Chamber 
of Peers, the ministers had an easier victory ; and at 
present, they no longer thought of resigning. 

It was during the debates on the law as to the pub- 
lication of the electoral lists and the jury, and the 
discussions on the grades and decorations granted 
during the Hundred Days, and on the peerage, that 
the news reached Paris (16th of September) of the 
capture of Warsaw, which became both the cause and 
the pretext of serious disorders. People collected 
in several parts of the city with tumultuous cries; a 
gunsmi:h’s shop was plundered, and the windows of 
the Hotel of Foreign Affairs were broken. On the 17th, 
the agitation increased, and even some attempts were 
made to construct barricades ; but the National Guard 
and the troops of the line were firm, and the tumult 
gradually subsided on the 18th, and the following day. 
There was, no doubt, a deep sympathy with the Poles 
among all the French; but the attempt to rise must 
be attributed to what M. Guizot called the bad party. 
Mauguin, the implacable enemy of Casimir Périer, 
being provoked by an attack of the president of the 
council, charged the ministers with encouraging revo- 
lutions which they now disavowed: he reminded the 
Chamber that Casimir Périer had obstinately refused 
to sign the act by which Charles X. was declared to 
be dethroned, and that all the present ministers, in the 
month of July, had defended the existing order of 
things, while the people were fighting. He said it was 
the restoration, all entire, that was now in power; 
and that there was the mischief—there was the danger. 
M. Dupin the elder, mafntained that all the disturb- 
ances were owing to three elements—Carlism, Repub- 
licanism, and Bonapartism ; and that all the movements 
had one object—the overthrow of the existing social 
order, The defeat of the Poles, and the ineffectual 
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attempts at insurrection in Paris, terminated the agita- 
tion which the revolution of July had communicated 
to continental Europe. The final gttlement of the 
Belgian question was still retarded by the obstinacy of 
the Dutch king, but the conference were resolved to 
bring him to terms, and to use force if he would not 
yield. A new treaty of separation had been arranged 
by the conference, and communicated in October to 
the envoys of Belgium and Holland. It consisted of 
twenty-four articles, which the conference declared to 
be final. These articles, with respect to the territorial 
limits, were the greatest inroads on the settlement of 
the Congress of Vienna which the year 1830 produced. 

In October the chief debate was on the question 
of the hereditary peerage. Casimir Périer said, that 
theory, that experience was in favour of it, but that 
public opinion was against it; yet the ministers, on 
this question, yielded to opinion; and leaving to the 
Chamber a great part of the responsibility of this deter- 
mination, they proposed that it be declared that the 
peerage ceases to be hereditary. The chief defenders 
of the hereditary principle were, Thiers, Guizot, Ber- 
ryer, Kératry, Jars, and Royer-Collard. Thiers main- 
tained that the government, which was composed of 
the three forces, kingly power, democracy, and aristo- 
cracy, by which he meant an hereditary peerage, pre- 
sented the best conditions af durability; and England 
was an example of this. The arguments on both sides 
in this debate are worth reading. It was shown that 
there are advantages and disadvantages in either 
system, as there are in all political institutions. The 
question of hereditary peerage, said Royer-Collard, is 
a question of revolution: ‘* with the destruction of the 
hereditary principle, the peerage perishes; with the 
peerage, perchance hereditary royalty; and in the 
republic, even the principle of stability, of dignity, of 
duration.” The hereditary peerage was abolished by 
a majority of 386 to 40, and the nomination of mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Peers was declared to belong 
to the king, who was limited in his choice to certain 
classes of persons, which the law determined: the 
number weg,unlimited; their rank only for lifes and 
for the future no allowance, no pension, no dotation, 
could be attached to the dignity of peer. It was a 
grave question whether the Peers should be allowed 
to pronounce their own sentence, or whether the De- 
puties should be the sole organ of that opinion; in 
obedience to which, as Casimir Périer said, the ministers 
prepared a Jaw in opposition to their convictions. 
More than a month elapsed between the vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the presentation of the new 
law to the Chamber of Peers. If the Peers should 
reject it, the government would be embarrassed ; for it 
would not be supposed that the Peers could maintain 
their existence against the will of the nation and the 
Chamber of Deputies, The ministry could not consent 
that the Chamber of Deputies should alone exercise 
the power of remodelling the Constitution. Out of 
thie dilemma the ministers only escaped by a creation 
of new Peers; and on the 20th of November appeared 
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an ordonnance in the ‘ Moniteur,’ by which thirty six 
Peers for life were created, in order to destroy the 
privilege of those who already sat in the Chamber. 
On the 28th of December the law passed the Peers by 
a majority of 38 only; three less than the number 
of newly-created Peers. In 1882 (9th of January), 
thirteen Peers sent in their resignation of the peerage, 
in letters to the president, founding their motives on 
the abolition of their hereditary rank ; but the Chamber 
refused to read the letters. 

A measure had already been proposed for the per- 
petua]l banishment of the Bourbons; and it was pro- 
posed again on the 17th of September, 1831. It met 
with considerable opposition from M. Pagés, and 
Martignac, once the minister of Charles X.: it was 
supported by Guizot, as a legal and written sanction 
of the fact of the Revolution of July, and carried by 
251 votes to 69. It also passed the Chamber of Peers. 
The law declared (10th April, 1832,) that the territory 
of France and of its colonies was interdicted for ever 
to Charles X., who had been deposed by the Decla- 
ration of the 7th of August, 1830, to his descendants, 
and to the husbands and wives of his descendants 
(Art. 1); and it was declared (Art. 2) that the persons 
designated in the preceding article could not enjoy in 
France any civil right, nor possess any prdperty, or 
acquire any in any way. It was also declared that the 
dispositions of Articles 1 and 2 were applicable to the 
ascendants and descendants of Napoleon; to his uncles 
and aunts, to his nephews and nieces, to his brothers, 
their wives, and their descendants; to his sisters and 
to their husbands. By a royal ordonnance of the 8th 
of April, 1881, the statue of Napoleon was to be again 
placed on the column in the Place Vendome, and yet 
none of his family were to be permitted to see the 
monument of a man who, in the report made to the 
king, on which the ordonnance was founded, was 
called ‘‘the great captain, whose genius directed the 
victories of our legions; the able monarch, who made 
order succeed to anarchy, restored to religion its altars, 
and gave to society this immortal code which still 
governs us.” 

A telegraphic dispatch of the 22nd of November 
brought to Paris the intelligence of serious disturbances 
at Lyon, the great seat of the silk manufactory, in 
consequence of the demands of the workmen. On the 
25th of November, Casimir Périer made a commu- 
nication to the two Chambers on the troubles in 
Lyon. Before the troubles of July, the silk fabrics 
of Lyon had suffered from foreign competition, ands 
wages had been reduced, according to the minister's 
statement, twenty-five per cent., but the reduction 
seems to have been much more than this, for it is 
stated that in November, 1831, the workmen employed 
in some branches of the silk trade got only eighteen 
sous for a day’s labour of eighteen hours. Hunger drove 
the workmen to seek some relief against their suffer. 
ings, and they demanded a minimum rate of wages to 
be fixed. The matter was discussed between twenty- 
two workmen and twenty-two masters, who were named 
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by the Chamber of Commerce. A table of wages was 
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seemed not to perceive, in the real causes of such an 


agreed on and published to the great joy of the explosion as that of Lyon, the symptoms of disease in 


Lyonnais workmen; but most of the masters were 
dissatisfied with the new rate of wages, which they 
affirmed to have been extorted by fear; and it*was 
also urged against the table that it was illegal, which 
was true. On the 10th of November, a hundred and 
four masters signed a protest against the table of 
wages; and on the 17th of November, the préfet, who 
had shown himself favourable to the workmen’s 
demands, addressed a letter to the council of prud’- 
hommes, in which he said that the table of prices 
having never had the force of law, it was not binding 
on any person, and, at the most, could only be 
considered as an honourable engagement, which might 
be the basis of a settlement between masters and 
workmen. ‘There was enough here for a serious 
quarrel, and various circumstances increased the irrita 
tion on both sides. On Monday, the 21st of November, 
the silk-workers, to the number of several hundreds, 
collected at the Croix-Rousse armed with sticks. 
Their object was tu prevent any of the looms from 
working until the table of prices was recognized; and 
some of the men visited the shops, to drive away those 
who were still working. This was the beginning of 
a fray, in¢which several of the workmen were shot by 
the grenadiers of the first legion, which was mainly 
composed of masters. This was a signal for the rising 
of Croix-Rousse, a town close to Lyon, occupied 
nearly altogether by workmen. Barricades were made 
in all the streets; two pieces of cannon belonging to 
the National Guard of Croix- Rousse fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, who marched upon Lyon with drums 
beating, and a black flag, bearing the inscription, 
** To live by labour, or die fighting.” On the 22nd 
of November the combat was renewed, and the woik- 
men were victorious: the National Guards showed 
little disposition to fight, and the troops of the line 
opposed to the insurgents a feeble and irresolute resist- 
ance. But the triumph of the workmen was short. 
On the 8rd of December was announced the arrival 
of marshal Soult and the duke of Orleans, the king’s 
eldest son, at the head of a powerful army, which 
imposed submission. The table of prices, and all the 
arrangements connected with it, were suppressed ; the 
people were disarmed; the National Guard, part of 
whom had refused to fight against the workmen, were 
dissolved; a strong garrison was posted in Lyon, and 
military works were ordered to be constructed. The 
troops were rewarded, and sums of money were appro- 
‘priated for the relief of the workmen. The insurrec- 
tion of Lyon was not a political movement: no name 
was appealed to, not even that of the Republic. The 
president of the council, in speaking of it on the 17th 
of December (1831) in the Chamber of Deputies, 
dwelt on this circumstance as a proof of the strength 
of the government. But though not a political insur- 
rection, it grew out of a principle or a fact, which 
contains the germ of a contest which threatens the 
whole social body. The ministers did not perceive, or 


the social system; of maladies, some of which are 
beyond the reach of cure; others, the result of causes 
long in operation, slowly and silently working on the 
life of a nation, more powerful than kings and dynas- 
ties, than armed men, and all the dread apparel of war. 

The evils under which society was suffering in 
France made men think of the means of remedying 
them. The benevolent and the enthusiastic groan 
over the sufferings of their brethren: they believe that 
man is made for happiness, and that the means may be 
discovered. More generous than those who, in the 
possession of wealth and its concomitant, power, see 
misery around them, and are content to see it, so long 
as it does not reach themselves, the ardent reformers 
of our social systems may yet increase the measure 
of sorrows over which they lament, if they set out from 
principles that are not true. The doctrines of St. 
Simon at this time were cultivated by some zealous 
disciples, for the founder died five years before the 
Revolution of July. He was a man of noble family, 
the inheritor of the name and of the arms of the dyc 
de St. Simon, the historian of the reign of Louis XIV. 
His life was spent in studying society in all its forms, 
and learning by his own experience what it was. His 
fundamental principle was,a kind of human perfecti- 
bility, though he admitted. that the experience of the 
past showed no example of it. But society was pro- 
gressive: it had its organic epochs, and its critical 
epochs. His different works, as they are expounded, 
present a boldness and some originality of conception. 
He divided society into two classes, the workers, and 
the idle; and his belief wus, that in some future time 
the workers would prevail and govern. In his different 
writings he had appealed to three classes of labours 
into which he distributed society,—the scientific men, 
the industrial class, and artists. The bond of union 
among all classes was his new Christianity, founded 
on the precept of Jesus Christ, that men should love 
one another as brethren. Thus, according to St. 
Simon, the religious power should be that which, em- 
bracing the whole of humanity, shout’ conduct it 
towards the Christian object; that is to say, the im- 
provement of the condition of the more numerous 
class. ‘* Religion was yet to be established, and it 
could only be established when a system should be 
discovered adapted to effect the concurrent action, 
under the impulse of a power gifted at the same time 
with exquisite sentiment, profound science, and inde- 
fatizable activity, of artists, men of science, and the 
industrials: such, according to St. Simon, were the 
bases of the new Christianity.”* The founder died 
full of faith and hope, leaving to a few disciples, who 
attended him in his last moments, the bequest of his 
doctrines, with the encouraging word, "‘ The fruit is 
ripe: you wil] gather ‘it.” St. Simon’s doctrines were 
elaborated by his disciplea; the leaders of whom were 
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MM, Enfantin and Bazard, Their historical investi- 
gation ef the progress of humanity under its three 
civisions, artistieal, scientific, and industrial, which 
they alopted from their master, resulted in these three 
formule ; universal association founded on love, and 
consequently nq more competition: to each man 
according to his capacity; to each capacity according 
to its works; and consequently, no more succession, 
testamentary or intestate: organization of industry, 
and consequently no more war. The first formula 
demolished modern society, which is founded on the 
principle of competition, But this system had not the 
merit of consistency; for it is well observed by the 
writer from whom this sketch is taken, and who 
declares that the first and third formule “ showed a 
perfect understanding of the laws which are hereafter 
to govern humanity,” that by the second formula 
they “ destroyed with one hand the edifice which they 
were erecting with the other.” For to give to each 
according to his capacity, and to each capacity accord- 
ing to its works, is to admit the result that is now 
obtained by competition. To each man according to 
his real wants, not the factitious wants of the actual 
fociety; and for society to demand of each according 
to his capacity, according to his faculties, is the only 
formula which is consistent with universal love: a 
doctrine which is the doctrine of Christianity, which 
has established the principle, but has left to us the 
mode of its application ; imposing on each man, under 
the system of competition, so long as men live under 
that system, and without making any declarations as 
to the system itself, the duty of practising the doctrine 
in this life, under the penalty of being punished in the 
next for, breach of its observance; and making the 
breach of the duty in this world too, by the laws which 
govern society, penal and punishable by the calamities 
which from time to time overtake all nations, in which 
the selfish principle of individual enjoyment prevails 
over the duty of brotherly love. 

The doctrines of St. Simon received an impulse 
from the Revolution of July; and the narrow school 
of the founder was enlarged into an active society. 
The ‘Globéyywhich the doctrinaires had quitted, fell 
into the hands of Pierre Leroux, and became the organ 
of the St. Simonians, who were already in possession 
of the * Organisateur.” The ‘Globe’ was distributed 
gratuitously. The St. Simonians established in the 
Rue Taitbout a kind of conventicle, where, every 
Sunday, yuung men, dressed in blue, sat on benches, 
with some women among them, clothed in white and 
with violet scarfs. The audience crowded the rest 
of the apartment. The two fathers, Bazard and En- 
fantin, then made their appearance, conducting the 
preacher, at whose approach the disciples rose, the 
spectators the while either serious or disposed to laugh, 
according to their varfous tempers. Yet when the 
preacher spoke, the solemnity ofethe subject and his 
eldquence made even the most sceptical listen, and 
leave the place with profound impressions. The 
society in,Paris corresponded with the departments, 
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an! ita missionaries went.about France propagating 
their doctrines, received sometimes with enthusiastic 
admiration, at others with sneers and hooting, but still 
zealous and indefatigable. ‘‘ MM. Jean Reynaud and 
Pierre Leroux had been sent to Lyon, which they set 
in a flame, and which was destined to retain an impe- 
rishable remembrance of their visit.” (L. Blanc.)* 
Yet there was not perfect unity among the mission- 
aries: they were agreed as to the form in which the 
great problems of society should be stated, but not in 
the mode of solving them. In their missions each 
preacher followed his own inspirations: some were 
mystical, and some were revolutionary. As it was not 
@ consistent system, it necessarily led to divergences ; 
and the doctrine of ‘ to each according to his capacity, 
to each capacity according to its works,” contained 
enough to ensure its destruction. Accordingly the 
doctrines underwent transformations, and the school, as- 
suming a new phase, preached a dubious morality which 
ended in its dissolution. Enfantin and Bazard, the 
two fathers, men of very different characters and tem- 
perament, were divided in opinion, and a schism arose. 
The two popes, as it was said by the journalists of the 
time, could not agree, and at last Michel Chevalier, 
a member of the college, announced in a letter+ of the 
22nd of November, 1831, that the Pére Enfantin had 
declared himself sole head of the St. Simonian religion : 
he gave to Pére Olinde Rodriguez the direction of 
industrial labours; and he told Pére Bazard that the 
phase in which his profound reason had rendered such 
eminent services to the doctrine was accomplished ; 
and that he declared himself sole head of the St. Simo- 
nian religion: all the members of the college have 
recognized the authority of Pére Enfantin, whose voice, 
said the letter, will rally round us the artists and 
the women, the beings of love and of poetry. The 
further history of the society is curious, amusing, and 
ridiculous; and yet it has its serious aspect. 

The most important law passed in the early part 
of 1832, was that which, provided for the civil list. 
The law presented to the:Chamber of Deputies (4th 
of October, 1831), comprehended a dotation both of 
immoveable property and moveables, and a sum of 
money. Laffitte, on the 15th of December, 1830, had 
presented a draft of a luw, in which the amount of 
the civil list was fixed at 18 millions; but this de- 
mand caused a great outcry, and it was withdrawn for 
the time. Casimir Périer brought forward again the 
question of the civil list ; but, in compliance with ‘ an 


* The difference in the effect of Robert Owen’s preaching 
in England, and the preaching in France, was owing partly 
to the different mode in which the doctrines were presented, 
and partly to the greater susceptibility of the French. But 
in France the fact of St. Simonianism proclaiming itself 
as a religion was injurious to it. Keligious indifference was 
invincible. Those who are curious to see one of the latest 
expositions of Mr. Owen’s system, will find it in his ‘ New 
Moral World.’ 

f This letter is printed in the ‘ Annuaire Historique, &c., 
pour 1831,’ p. 272, 
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august wish,” he left the amount of money blank. 
After a committee had made its report to the Chamber 
on this question, M. de Cormenin, one of the members 
of the committee, commenced a series of published 
letters on the subject, which caused a great sensation. 
He showed that the three consuls, one of whom was 
Bonaparte, only cost the nation 1,050,000 francs 
a year, and that Louis-Philippe was going to have 
more than Charles X. The scheme met with much 
opposition. In his defence of it, Montalivet said, 
“ Luxury must not be banished from the dwelling 
of the king of France, for it would soon be banished 
from the dwellings of his subjects.’ The words 
“king of France” and ‘“ subjects” caused an explo- 
sion of indignation, and one of the most tumultuous 
scenes that had been witnessed in the Chamber. A 
protest against these words, drawn up by Odilon- 
Barrot, was signed by 165 Deputies. The law on the 
civil list was carried by 259 to 107 votes; rather 
a strong minority on such a question. The law 
endowed the crown with the Louvre, the Tuileries, the 
Klysée-Bourbon, and the chateaus, houses, buildings, 
manufactures, lands, meadows, farms, woods and 
forests, principally comprising the domains of Ver- 
sailles, Marly, St. Cloud, and other places: with the 
apanage of Orléans, established by the edicts of 1661, 
1672, and 1092; and with the diamonds, pearls, pic- 
tures, and other articles contained in the Garde- 
Meuble and the royal palaces. The king was to 
receive annually from the public treasury 12 millions 
of francs; a dower was to be provided for the queen, 
if she survived the king: the prince royal was to have 
a million of francs a year; if the private domain should 
be insufficient, the allowances to the younger sons and 
the princesses was to be regulated by special laws. 
The king was to keep all the property which he had 
before his accession ; and this property, and whatever 
he might acquire, were to constitute his private domain, 
and the king was to have the power of disposing of it, 
either in his life-time or by testament, without being 
subjected to the rules of the Code Civil, which limited 
the amount that a testator could dispose of.* At the 
time when the king was applying to the Chamber for 
money, the suit of the family of Rohan, for invali- 
dating the duc de Bourbon’s will, was going on. The 
family of Rohan lost the rich inheritance of the duc de 
Bourbon, but the royal family gained no credit by the 
judicial investigation. The press was ever active, and 
its language provoked government prosecutions. In 
Kebruary, 1832, the responsible editors of the ‘ Révo- 
lution,’ the ‘ Gazette de France,’ and of the ‘ Courrier 
de ]’Europe,’ were convicted by a jury of an attack 
upon the power which the king held by the wish of the 
French nation, by the insertion of certain articles in 
their respective journals. They were severally con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment, and to pay 
a fine of 3,000 francs. 

A government had been destroyed in three days, 


* ‘Annuaire Iistorique, &e., pour 1832,’ Appendhee, p. 1. 
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but it takes many years to calm the waves of popular 
insurrection. About five o'clock on the evening of 
the 4th of January, some men who had got admission 
to the towers of Notre Dame began to ring the bell, 
and set fire to one of the towers, in the hope of excit- 
ing the people to rise. One of the men, who was 
seized, being asked his profession, said that he was an 
insurrectionist (émeuéier). The affair was in itself 
of little importance, but it indicated the disposition 
of some of the people. Another conspiracy of a dif- 
ferent kind was soon detected, not one of poor miser- 
able workmen, who thought that the ringing of a bell 
would at any time overthrow a dynasty, This time it 
was something more serious; it was the partizans of 
the fallen dynasty who aimed to overthrow the dynasty 
of July. It was well known that the agents of the 
Bourbons were active, and looking out for their oppor- 
tunity. The day for the execution of the scheme, after 
being deferred several times, was fixed for the night 
of the 1st of February (1832). The conspirators were 
to assemble at three places, one of which was a house 
in the Rue Provaires, where the leaders met. Their 
design was to seize the royal family, and to preclaim 
Henry V. But the police was prepared, the leading 
conspirators were seized in the Rue Provaires, in the 
midst of a discharge of guns and pistols; and the inha- 
bitants of Paris knew nothing of the affair till they saw 
the account of it in the journals the next day. The con- 
spirators were tried: some were condemned to deport- 
ation, and others were imprisoned for different periods. 

The disturbed state of Central Italy still occupied 
the attention of Europe. The papal states were in 
a wretched condition; the administration in the hands 
of ecclesiastics, who could only govern by ferce; the 
people heavily taxed and oppressed ; in fine, a govern- 
ment, both in form and practice, one of the worst fnat 
has. ever existed. The five great powers, by a note 
dated 21st of May, 1831, and addressed to the Holy 
See, recommended certain reforms, as the only means 
of tranquillizing Italy; that the principle of popular 
election should be admitted as the basis of the com- 
munal and provincial assemblies; that there, should be 
a central body for the revision of all bractthes of admi- 
nistration ; that laymen should be admissible to all the 
offices of the state; and some other measures of a like 
import. Pope Gregory XVI. responded by an edict, 
which eluded the conclusions of the five powers: he 
refused to allow the participation of laymen in the 
administration ; a refusal which in itself characterized 
the whole papal system. This refusal of the pope, 
and other measures, exasperated the inhabitants of the 
papal states, which became a scene of tumult and 
disorder: and the pope at last resolved to send his 
troops into the legations, to dissolve the civic guard. 
Of the five powers, England alone expressed her die 
approbation of the Pope’ s conduct: the other powers 
all agreed in approving of the pope’s measures, and in 
abandoning the inhabitants of Romagna, who were the 
most refractory, to the vengeance of the Holy Father 
and his mercenary troops. The ambassader of France, 
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In the month of March, 1832, there was disturbance 
in various parts of France, particularly in the south. 


M. de Saint~Aulaire, said that if any resistance should 
be made to the pacific mission of the pope’s soldiers, 
he had no hesitation in declaring that those who made 
resistance would be considered the most dangerous 
enemies of the genera] peace by the French govern- 
ment. The troops of the Holy Father did meet with 
resistance in Romagna; and after routing the civic 
guard, committed horrible excesses. ‘ The groans 
of the victims of Forli and Cesena were answered by 
a formidable echo in Italy; and unfortunately the 
name of the French government, was at the bottom 
of every cry of malediction or of anguish.” (L. Blanc. ) 
The truth of these massacres is attested by a procla- 
mation of the commandant, Barbieri, and a note of 
Cardinal Albani, which expressed some regret at the 
occurrence of this unfortunate affair. Bologna was 
resolved to resist the Holy Father and -his band of 
soldiers, many of whom were said to have been re- 
cruited in the prisons; but the Austrians were called 
in by the pope, and occupied Bologna. They pre- 
served strict discipline; and if they came to drive 
the Bolognese back to their obedience to the Holy See, 
they at least saved them from the vengeance of the 
pope's soldiers. All the towns were glad to receive 
an Austrian garrison instead of a papal one, or at least 
to have both. While the passions of men were deso- 
lating society, the very soil of Italy heaved with con- 
vulsive throes. Vesuvius vomited forth its burning 
entrails, and towns were reduced to ruins by the shocks 
of the earthquake. In Foligno scarcely a house was 
left habitable, and other towns sustained great damage. 
The Austrians were at Bologna; and all at once the 
French appeared at Ancona, and took possession of 
the place. The Suffren and two frigates were sent 
from Toulon with 1,100 men. The vessels made the 
circuit of Italy with great expedition, and on the 23rd 
of February, 1832, the tri-colour flag floated over the 
fortress of Ancona, by the side of the papal colours. 
The cause of this sudden descent on Italy was rather 
jealousy of Austrian interference, than a desire to 
relieve the inhabitants of the papal states from their 
oppressiogg, However, the inhabitants of Ancona 
received the Phvaders joyfully: anybody was more 
welcome than the spiritual chief under whose temporal 
rule they groaned. The pope fell into a violent 
passion at, this invasion of his territory, and the French 
minister got little credit for the boldness of his mea- 
sure; for it was asked what was the object in sending 
a few hundred men to seize on a papal town? It 
could not be to force the Austrians to evacuate Italy: 
that would require an army; nor to protect the people 
against the Holy Father, for the French ambassador 
had declared that the pope ought to chastise his people 
if they did not submit. The only conclusion then 

as, that the ministry had no clear, well-defined object 
in this expedition ; and this was sufficient to condemn 
them. All that could be said for’them was, that the 
seizing of Ancona was a demonstration to the Aus- 
triane, that’ the French did not intend to let them do 
as they likefl in Italy. ; 


: 
. the Chamber the result of the labours of the com- 
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The most serious disturbances were at Grenoble, where 
they began on Sunday, the 11th of March, with some 
young men who appeared in a masquerade dress, which 
in the eyes of the authorities had an offensive allusion 
to the king, the ministers, and various political per- 
‘sonages. This was the beginning of a contest between 
the people and the authorities, which ended in blood- 
shed. The préfet of the Isére being informed that 
this allegorical masquerade was to appear at a ball 
announced for the evening, wished to prevent the 
scandal, and he forbade the ball to take place. The 
next day the young men assembled in the court of the 
prefecture to show their disapprobation of the measures 
adopted the day before. The tumult increased; the 
soldiers were called in; and without the formality of 
summoning the crowd to disperse, they charged with 
bayonets, and wounded several persons. This affair 
was one of the many symptoms of political discontent 
in France, and the cause of some debates in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The tumult at Grenoble happened 
during the discussion of the budget ; and the masque- 
rade represented the budget and the two supplementary 
credits, which were the subject of long and, tedious 
debates. In a constitutional government the annual 
budget is a matter which people look to with anxiety. 
Modern governments are continually increasing their 
cx penses, for which they have always reasons to allege, 
more specious than true; and those who pay the taxes 
see little hope of checking a career which must some 
time be fatal to the tranquillity of society. The 
ordinary credits demanded for the government of July, 
in 1832, were above 950 millions; and the extraor- 
dinary credits above 141 millions: the whole amount- 
ing to 1 imilliard, 97 millions, 708,012 francs, not 
including the civil list. 
of 1831 by about 74 millions; but the last budget 
of Charles X. was not much above 983 millions. The 
Restoration had been charged with a lavish expendi- 
ture of the public income; and it was a popular notion, 
it was generally supposed, that after the Revolution 
of July the government would enter on a course of 
economy, and cut down with a vigorous hand the table 
of expense. But it was just the reverse: the expen- 
diture, instead of being diminished, was increased. 
The whole amount of the credits finally granted for 
1832, including the civil list, was 1 milliard, 116 mil- 
lions, 618,270 francs. It was Thiers who presented 


It was less than the expenses 


mittee on the budget, and had to defend and explain 
the necessity of so large a demand. 

The Chamber of Deputies had passed a Jaw for ree 
establishing the faculty of divorce, but the law was 
rejected by the Chamber of Peers. The faculty of 
divorce had been abolished by a law of the 8th of May, 
1816. Portalis contended that the power of separa- 
tion (séparation de corps) which existed, attained the 
same object which it was proposed to attain by divorce, 
and that it was more conformable to the interests of 
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families and to those of the state. On the question of 
marriages between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, 
which was forbidden by the Code Civil (Art. 162), both 
the Chambers were agreed that a prohibition so con- 
trary to the opinion of the French nation ought to be 
removed. It was modified in rather a singular way, 
by a new Article (164), which declared that it wag 
permitted to the king, for grave causes, to remove the 
prohibitions contained in Article 162, against mar- 
riages between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and 
those contained in Article 163, against marriages 
between an uncle and a niece, and between an aunt 
and a nephew. On another matter the two Chambers 
were not agreed: the Chamber of Deputies wished to 
abrogate the solemn festival of the 21st of January; 
but the Chamber of Peers considered that such a 
measure would be an attack on royalty, and they 
adjourned the consideration of it. On the 21st of 
April, 1832, a royal proclamation declared that the 
session of 1831 was terminated. 

In the month of March the cholera visited Paris, 
where it carried off a great number of people. It 
attacked the poor first, but the rich did not escape. 
Terror spread through Paris: most of the wealthy ran 
away ;eDeputies and Peers left their duties; but the 
king and his family remained. The calamity called 
forth the generous sympathies of many charitable 
persons, and the duc d’Orléans was one of the active 
benefactors of the poor. In the month of April alone 
it is said that above 12,000 persons died of the cholera, 
and that the whole number who died during the 189 
days of the malady was above 18,000; and even this 
number, which is stated in an elaborate report, is 
supposed to be below the truth. The health of 
Casimir Périer had long been declining: the devouring 
atmosphere of a political life and an ardent tempera- 
ment wore him out. He was not the man to bear the 
burden of power with impunity. On the same day 
(16th of May) on which the minister died, Georges 
Cuvier was buricd, a man who left behind him a 
lasting name. 

The party of Henry V. was still active, but it was 
divided. The duchess of Berri had left Holyrood for 
the continent, and fixed her residence at Massa, in the 
duchy of Massa. Charles X. gave her the duc de 
Blacas as her adviser; and though he conferred on the 
duchess the title of regent, the duc de Blacas was 
really invested with all the powers. But a king who 
had abdicated could not exercise power; and marshal 
ybourmont and the comte de Kergorlay, who were with 
the duchess at Massa, would not recognize the autho- 
rity of Charles X. to confer the title of regent: they 
thought that the duchess should assume it as of right. 
The duc de Blacas was at last prevailed upon to return 
to Scotland, and to lay before Charles X. the opinions 
of the other advisers of the duchess. As soon as the 
duke was out of the way, the duchess and her partisans 
pushed on the communications with the South of 
France and La Vendée with great vigour: proclama- 
tions were prepared, and an ordonnance, signed by 
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Marie-Caroline as regent of the kingdom, and dated 
from Massa, the 5th of February, 1832, established 
a provisional government at Paris, Though the 
royalists were divided in their councils, this did not 
prevent preparations for insurrection being made in 
the West, where men were armed and only waiting 
for the signal to begin. About the close of April, 
1832, the duchess of Berri, accompanied by a few 
friends, made her way by night to the coast, where she 
long waited in anxious expectation for the arrival 
of a steam-boat, which had been purchased for her. At 
last a light gleamed in the distance; and the duchess, 
who had wrapped herself up in a cloak and fallen 
asleep on the sand, was roused by her companions. 
She embarked with marshal Bourmont, Kergorlay, and 
a few other devoted adherents; and on the 28th of 
April, at two in the morning, the vessel was off the 
Phare de Planier, on the French coast, near which she 
was to land. The night was stormy and dark. A 
frail bark was in readiness to receive the duchess, 
who boldly left the steam-boat, and committed herself 
to the dangers of the sea. A landing was safely 
effected, and the lively regent clambered up the rocks 
to a smal] hut, which had been prepared for her. In 
the mean time the news of the landing spread about 
Marseille, and a rising was attempted, but it was a 
complete failure. The duchess, however, would not 
give up her enterprise, and she traversed France in 
a post-chaise, and reached the chateau of Plassac, near 
Saintes, without being detected. At Plassac was 
drawn up the order which fixed the rising for the 24th 
of May. On the 21st of May the duchess was at the 
métairie of Mesliers, where she had an interview with 
the chiefs, whom she summoned to meet her. But the 
failure of the rising in the South, which was a con- 
dition of La Vendée taking up arms, was urged by the 
chiefs as a reason for declining to take a part in a 
movement which promised no success. In vain the 
regent appealed to them by every motive: they re- 
mained fixed in their resolution. In the mean time 
M. Berryer was sent by the partisans of Henry V. at 
Paris, to entreat the duchess to withdyw from La 
Vendée, and she promised to go; butt last she posi- 
tively refused. The order for the rising on the 24th 
of May was countermanded by the advice of Bourmont, 
who arrived at Nantes on the 19th of May; and a new 
order, concerted between the marshal and the princess, 
fixed it for the 3rd of June. But these wavering plans 
discouraged the insurgents; and some of the regent’s 
partisans, who had not received notice of the counter- 
mand, and were already in motion, were crushed before 
they could receive assistance. The government acted 
with vigour, and the partial risings were put down 
with unsparing severity. The duchess now left her 
hiding-place at the Mesliers, and rambled through fie 
woods and over the marshes, till she made her way to 
Nantes, dressed a§ a peasant. She ohose this city for 
her hiding-place, because it was not favourable to her 
cause; and for this reason she thought that the 
government would not look ‘for her theret 
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This was the end of the attempt of the legitimists 
in La Vendée: it was now the turn of the Republicans 
at Paris, In the month of May, Laffitte assembled at 
his house the opposition Deputies who were in Paris, 
and proposed that they should present an address to 
the king. This proposition was opposed by Garnier- 
Pagés, and it was resolved that the complaints of the 
opposition should be addressed to France in the form 
of a compte-rendu.® This document was drawn up 
and published, and it produced a great sensation. The 
first paragraph shows the general tenor of it: ‘ The 
undersigned, convinced of the dangers of a system 
which removes the government further and further 
from the Revolution to which it owes its existence, 
consider it, in the present state of France, the most 
imperious of their duties to give an account to their 
constituents of their principles and of their votes: if it 
has not been in their power to bring back the govern- 
ment to those conditions en which its conservation 
depends, it is at least in their power to indicate the 
danger.” At this time general Lamarque died, and 
his funeral was fixed for the 5th of June. This was 
segood opportunity for the enemies of the government 
to make a muster and to display their strength, while 
they were doing honour to the memory of a brave 
soldier and an eloquent defender of the popular cause. 
The republican party were ready for a nsing, but there 
was wanting a centre of union, a man to guide and 
direct, The government, anticipating some disturb- 
ance, had above 24,000 men in Paris, and more than 
that number in the neighbourhood. The procession 
was conducted with tolerable order, till it came to the 
place where the funeral harangues were to be pro- 
nounced. Lafayette, marshal Clauzel, and others, 
made their address in sober, serious language; but 
they were followed by more violent speakers, who 
excited the audience. A collision between the citizens 
and the troops was generally expected, and both parties 
were prepared for it. How the fray began, may be 
hard to say; but it did begin, and it became an insur- 
rection. Within three hours from the time when the 
contest W@Raq, one half of Paris was in the power 
of the insurgents. Before the close of the evening, it 
seemed as if the advantage must remain on the side 
of the insurrection, though the working class, taught 
by the experience of July, had not yet been roused in 
a mass. On the morning of the 6th, nobody had 
appeared to give to the movement a character and 
a direction : no man of note had lent his name. There 
were men who wished, but feared: there were many 
who hated the dynasty of July; but a man was wanting 
who should be bold enough to proclaim its overthrow. 
From this time the insurgents lost all chance: a few 
amen fought with desperation against overwhelming 
numbers, but the hopelessness of their cause was now 
apparent. On the 6th a royal ordonnance declared 
Paris in a state of siege; and at mid-day the king 


© « 28 Maj, 1832—Compte-rendu dea députés de l’oppo- 
sition A nos commettans.” It was signed by 135 Deputies. 
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reviewed the troops in the Place Louis XV. and in the 
Champs Elysées; and after going along the boulevards 
to the Bastille, he passed through the faubourg St. 
Antoine, and along the quais to the Louvre, by which 
he entered the Tuileries. Though the revolt was 
crushed, it was an act of courage in the king to expose 
himeelf to the risk of assassination. The ministers 
did not fail to make the most of their vietory: several 
journals were seized, and Armand Carrel, the chief 
editor of the ‘ National,’ was arrested. Three ordon- 
nances severally declared the dissolution of the Poly- 
technic School, of the Veterinary School of Alfort, and 
of the artillery of the National Guard at Paris. The 
whole number of persons tried for taking part in the 
insurrection was only twenty-one; the greater part 
of whom were acquitted; and none were capitally 
punished.* 

The defeat of the republicans seemed to secure the 
throne of Louis-Philippe; and another event removed 
@ possible competitor. On the 22nd of July died, at 
Schoenbrunn, near Vienna, at the age of twenty-one, 
the duke of Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon and of 
Maria-Louisa of Austria, king of Rome in his cradle, 
and the sole legitimate representative of him who made 
and unmade kings. In the month of Augu&, Louis- 
Philippe married his daughter Louisa to the new king 
of Belgium, at Compiégne, and thus commenced his 
family alliances with the crowned heads of Europe. 
The government now began its attacks on the St. 
Simonians, some of whom, since the schism between 
Enfantin and Bazard, had established themselves at 
Ménilmontant, under Enfantin, to practise a life of 
community. On the 27th of August, the Pére En- 
fantin, Michel Chevalier, Barrault, Duveyrier, and 
Olinde Rodrigues, were brought before the cour d’as- 
sises, charged with violating Art. 291 of the Code 
Pénal, which forbids meetings of more than twenty 
persons, and with outraging public morality. The 
defence of the accused was singular, but ingenious, 
and it contained some sfriking truths. They were 
convicted: Enfantin, Duveyrier, and Chevalier, were 
condemned to one year’s imprisonment and a fine 
of 100 francs each: Rodrigues and Barrault to pay 
a fine of 50 francs only. The society of the St. 
Simonians was declared to be dissolved; but their 
doctrines were not entirely lost, and the seeds were 
sown which germinated afterwards. 

The session was approaching, and it was necessary 
for the king to strengthen his ministry. On the 11th 
of October an ordonnance in the ‘ Moniteur’ declared 
that the duc de Broglie was minister of foreign affairs ; 
Thiers, minister of the interior; Guizot, of public 
instruction; and Humann, of finance: Soult was 
retained as minister of war, with the title of president 
of the council; and Barthe was minister of justice. 
Sixty new peers were created. One memorable act 


* The history of this memorable insurrection is contained 
in the ‘ Annusire Historique, &c., pour 1832,’ and in a well- 
written chapter in L. Blanc’s ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’.vol. iii. 
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accompanied the accession of Guizot to power: in 
conformity to a report by him to the king, a royal 
ordonnance (26th of October) re-established the class 
of Moral and Political Sciences in the Institut of 
France. The first measure of the new ministry was 
to look after the regent, Marie-Caroline, who was hid 
in Nantes. The affairs of Belgium and Holland were 
still unsettled, and a fresh rising in the west of France 
might have had serious consequences, if the French 
should be engaged in a war on the northern frontier. 
The French and English governments had agreed to 
compel the Dutch king to accept the terms of the 
conference of London, and a combined French and 
English fleet commenced a blockade of the coast of 
Holland in November. A French army of 70,000 
men crossed the Belgian frontier, under the command 
of marshal Gérard, who was accompanied by two of 
the king’s sons, the duc d’Orléans and the duc de 
Nemours. The object was to take the citadel of Ant- 
werp, which was still held for the king of Holland. 
While the two most powerful nations in Europe were 
falling with irresistible force upon the obstinate king 
of a petty state, to compel his submission to their 
terms, the French king carried on a campaign in the 
west, against his wife’s niece, The duchess of Berri 
was arrested at Nantes on the 6th of November, 
through the treachery of a foreign Jew, who had 
turned Christian, and was admitted to the confidence 
of the duchess of Berri, from whom he had reccived 
many favours. The prisoner was immediately removed 
to the citadel of Blaye, on the right bank of the 
Gironde. 

On the 19th of November the king went on horse- 
back from the Tuileries to the Palais Bourbon, to open 
the session. Just at the moment when he reached the 
extremity of the Pont Royal, a pistol was discharged 
at him, but no person was hurt. The king displayed 
great presence of mind, and continued his course to 
the Palais Bourbon. In the midst of the confusion 
the assassin escaped, and none of the persons who had 
witnessed the attack could depose with precision to 
his person. Several men were arrested, but suspicion 
was strongest against a young man named Bergeron, 
though there was no positive proof. Bergeron’s 
manner was singularly cool and collected: he admitted 
that he was one of the insurrectionists of June; and in 
reply to the question, ‘if he had not said that the 
king deserved to be shot,” he answered, ‘* 1 do not 
recollect having said it, but I think so.” Notwith- 
standing this declaration, Bergeron was acquitted: he 
proved by several witnesses that he was not near the 
king when the pistol was fired. But the principle 
of assassination thus publicly avowed, disclosed the 
existence of a grievous political error and a depraved 
morality; for the condition of a nation does not depend 
on any one man’s existence, and the crime of assas- 
sination cannot cure the evils of society. This perverse 
opinion was, however, not strange in a nation ‘* where 
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the memory of Brutus was the object of a classical 
worship.” ® 

The debates on the speech from the throne gave the 
opposition in the Chamber of Deputies an opportunity 
for ‘attacking the principles on which the government 
was administered; but the answer to the speech was 
carried in favour of the ministers by 288 votes to 119. 
In the mean time marshal Gérard was before the citadel 
of Antwerp: he opened his trenches on the 29th of 
November, and sent a message to inform general 
Chassé, the commandant of the citadel, that he was 
‘‘ sent by his government to demand the execution 
of the treaty of the 15th of November, 1881,” and 
accordingly he hoped that the commandant would 
enter into negociations for the surrender of the citadel 
and the forts dependent on it. The commandant 
refused, and the siege commenced, The place was 
obstinately defended; and it was a heap of ruins when 
it surrendered on the 28rd of December, after a furious 
cannonade of twenty-four days and nights. The citadel 
of Antwerp was put in the hands of the Belgians, and 
the French army returned home. 

The anxiety of the government was now centred if 
the prisoner of Blaye, whose health was said to be 
suffering from her confinement in a prison, which, 
according to one official report, was an unwholesome 
situation ; and according to another official report, was 
wholesome. Thiers had shown wonderful activity in 
arresting the duchess; but when the minister had 
secured his captive, he did not know what to do with 
her. However, he was relieved from’the more imme- 
diate responsibility in this affair, by a new arrange- 
ment in the cabinet, in consequence of which he took 
the department of public works, and M. d’Argout had 
the ministry of the interior, The libeyals and repub- 
licans called for the trial of the duchess: they said 
that a great example should be made. The legiti- 
mists were loud in their expressions of devotion to the 
mother of Henri V. Petitions relative to the duchess 
flowed in to the Chamber of Deputies, and on the 5th 
of January, 1838, the ministers were called upon to 
explain what they intended to do wit her.f The 
ministry insisted on the danger of bringing the duchess 
to trial, which was urged against them as an admission 
that the new government was not secure. If she was 
acquitted, there was danger; if she was” condemned, 
there was embarrassment, for nobody could think 
of bringing her to the scaffold. The quarrel about 
the duchess grew warm out of doors between the 
republicans and the legitimists: challenges were sent, 
and a duel took place between Armand Carrel and 
Roux-Laborie, in which Carre] was wounded. The 
commandant of the citadel of Blaye, M. Chousserie, 
an officer of delicate feelings, was superseded; an@ 
general- Bugeaud, a soldier of talent, but a rough 
and violent man, «was appointed his successor. A 
rumour had already spread that the duchess was 
pregnant, and there was good reason for supposing 
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the rumour to be true; but the legitimists treated it 
as a calumny of the government. On the 22nd of 
February, 1833, she placed a paper in the hands 
of general Bugeaud, in which she declared that she 
had” been privately married during her residence in 
Italy; and the declaration admitted, by implication, 
the fact of her pregnancy. The declaration of the 
22nd was published in the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 26th; 
and thus all Europe learned the secret of the niece 
of the king of the French. The advantage which the 
government hoped to gain over the legitimists by this 
disclosure was hardly compensated by the embarrass- 
ment which it caused. The legitimists still denied 
the fact of the pregnancy; but on the 9th of May the 
duchess gave birth to a female child in the citadel 
of Blaye; and the government took such precautions 
as to satisfy the most incredulous as to the fact of 
delivery. The declaration made on the birth of the 
child by M. Deneux, the accoucheur, in conformity to 
the instructions of the duchess, was to the effect ‘‘ that 
the child was the daughter of the duchess of Berri, the 
lawful wife of count Hector Lucchesi-Palli, of the 
family of the princes of Campo-Franco, gentleman 
of the chamber to the king of the Two Sicilies, domi- 
ciliated at Palermo.” On the 8th of June the duchess, 
now the countess Lucchesi-Palli, was released from 
her prison, and set sail for Palermo, where she was 
met by the count Lucchesi-Palli. After some diffi- 
culty she obtained permission to visit, at Naples, the 
king of Naples, her brother; from Naples she went to 
Rome, where she was well received by the pope. 
Charles X. and the duke of Bordeaux had left Scot- 
land, and were now at Prague; and Marie-Caroline 
was impatient to see her two children. But Charles 
and his advisers did not wish her to come: they disap- 
proved of her conduct, both as to the expedition of 
La Vendée and her marriage; and they wished to 
bring up the duc de Bourdeaux in their own way. In 
fact, Charles X. and his son had never shown at any 
time resolution enough to run all dangers, either before 
the Restoration or after; and they had some reason 
for disliking % woman who had displayed so much 
courage in supporting her son’s claim. After many 
obstacles, Marie-Caroline finally obtained permission 
to enter the Austrian territory, but she was not allowed 
to go to Prague. Charles X. met her at Leoben, and 
the interview was cold and reserved. General Latour- 
Maubourg was appointed by common consent to direct 
the education of the duc de Bordeaux ; and the poli- 
tical career of Marie-Caroline was terminated. 

On the Ist of April, 1883, the journal called ‘ La 
Tribune,’ said, ‘* The Chamber is at present engaged 
with the question of the fortifications of Paris—not 
“fortifications to protect the capital, but to serve in case 
of need as the means of governing it.” The ‘ Tribune’ 
affymed that the Chamber would vote any money that 
was asked of them, and that it was a prostituted 
Chamber. This article, and a second which attacked 
several Deputies, were denounced to the Chamber, 
which, by a large majority, determined that the journal 
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should be summoned to theif bar. The journal ap- 
peared on the 16th of April, in the person of M. 
Lionne, the conductor, and two of the editors, MM. 
Armand Marrast and Godefroy Cavaignac, in the 
presence of an immense number of spectators, Ca- 
vaignac and Marrast defended the ‘Tribune’ with 
courage and ability. ‘Your intentions, gentlemen,” 
said Marrast, “‘may be excellent, and yet you have 
voted in two years more secret-service money than the 
Restoration asked for in the last six years.” The 
Chamber, which was both accuser, judge, and jury, 
condemned M. Lionne to three years’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of 10,000 francs. The ‘ Tribune’ was con- 
demned, but not defeated. It affirmed that there were 
122 Deputies, who received among them above two 
millions of francs in salaries; and some of them for 
duties which were not performed. The taxes levied 
on foreign iron and steel, articles of the first necessity 
to agriculture and every branch of commerce, produced 
in the last year 2,380,000 francs ; and the ‘ Tribune’ 
affirmed that this tax was only maintained because it 
was for the interest of twenty-six ministerial Deputies; 
not including in this number two ministers, partners 
of M. Décazes in the new iron-works of the depart- 
ment of Aveyron. The debates of the sessfon were 
more loud than productive. The two Chambers at 
last agreed to abolish the anniversary of the 21st 
of January, by a law expressed in these terms: “ The 
law of the 19th of January, 1816, relative to the anni- 
versary of the dreadful and ever-to-be-deplored day 
of the 21st of January, 1793, is abrogated.” Among 
the laws of the session were, one relative to the organ- 
ization of the councils of departments and of arron- 
dissemens; one on primary instruction, presented by 
M. Guizot; and one relative to the expropriation 
of private property for public purposes. The law on 
primary instruction comprehended schools for primary 
elementary instruction, and schools for primary supe- 
rior instruction. The Convention had entertained the 
subject of primary education for the children of the 
poor, and had sketched a large and liberal plan; but 
the times were too stormy to allow the conception to 
come to birth. Bonaparte did nothing: the French 
were for him merely breeders of soldiers. The Re- 
storation was narrow in its views, and bigoted: it 
remained for the Revolution of July to establish pri- 
mary education on a proper basis. It is difficult to 
estimate the merit of Guizot’s plan and the value 
of the means for securing its efficacy. The allowance 
which the law gave to the teachers was small.* Tile 
law on the “‘ expropriation” provided that the indem- 
nity to be given to a person whose property was taken 
away for purposes of public utility should be fixed by 
a jury, the composition of which was determined by 
the law. On the 26th of June the session terminated. 

The anniversary of July was approaching, and Paris 
was in astate of ferment, on account of the govern- 
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ment having taken measures for fortifying Paris, 
though no law had yet been passed -on the subject. 
But the ‘ Moniteur,’ on the 28rd of July, formally 
announced that the government had suspended the 
works on the detached forts, and that nothing further 
would be done without a vote of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The anniversary of the Revolution of July 
passed off quietly: the government had prepared 
a theatrical exhibition, which secured the good-humour 
of the Parisians. As the crowd was thronging the 
Place Vendéme, a veil was suddenly withdrawn from 
the summit of the column,'and again there appeared 
in its place the statue of the man whose name will 
never be forgotten. The troops which defiled past the 
base of the column, mingled the cries of ‘‘ Vive l’em- 
pereur” with cries of “ Vive le roi.” But society was 
still agitated, heaving like a volcano ready to eject 
its fiery flood. Associations of workmen were formed 
all over the kingdom for the purpose of getting 
higher wages, or having diminished Jabour ; and Paris, 
as usual, took the lead. Shoemakers, tailors, bakers, 
whose work is hard and life short, all complained, 
and all attempted to get relief. Early in February, 
1833, Charles Teste had published a plan of a consti- 
tution founded on two articles, which demolished the 
whole fabric of society: ‘* All property, moveable and 
immoveable, contained within the limits of the national 
territory, or possessed elsewhere by the members 
of society, belongs to the people, who can alone regu- 
late the division of it: and “labour is a debt which 
every able-bodied citizen owes to society; idleness 
ought to be branded as theft, and as a never-failing 
spring of immorality.” In this year also, the ‘‘ Société 
des Droits de l’Homme” published a programme, in 
which they called for a central power, elective, tempo- 
rary, responsible, invested with great force, and acting 
with unity—the sovereignty of the people expressed 
by universal suffrage—the emancipation of the working 
class by a better division of labour, a more equitable 
division of the products of labour, and association— 
with other things. This programme was followed by 
the Declarations of the Rights of Man, which Maxi- 
wnilien Robespierre presented .to the Convention.* 
The resuscitation of the terrible name of Robespierre 
was an imprudent act, and damaged the society in 
opinion. The manifesto was received with various 
und opposite sentiments, equally passionate and vio- 
lent, Though Robespierre’s Declaration is open to 
many objections, the 6th article is not, for it simply 
stiites a fact: “Property is the right which every 
citizen has to enjoy as he pleases the portion of things 
(bien) which is secured to him by the law.” This is 
nothing more than saying that the nature of property 
is determined solely by positive law, which is true. 
And yet this article was interpreted by the enemies 
of the Society, and even by some lawyers who ought 
to have known better, to be a declaration in favour 
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of a division of property. Some time after the 
publication of this manifesto, twenty-seven members 
of the Société des Droits de l’Homme were tried for 
a conspiracy against the State. Among them were 
the chemist, Raspail, and four pupils of the Poly- 
technic School, The advocate-general charged the 
accused, among other things, with “ aiming at a divi- 
sion of property, an equal division, in fact an agrarian 
law ;” on which one of the witnesses told him that he 
was a liar, for which insult to the court he was*cton- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment. The trial of 
the accused ended on the 21st of December: the jury 
acquitted them all. 

In 1831 a treaty was formed between England and 
France for the more effectual suppression of the slave- 
trade; and in March, 1833, a supplementary treaty 
was signed at Paris, by which the provisions of the 
former treaty were confirmed and extended. The first 
treaty gave, in certain specified cases, a mutual right 
of search of the merchant-vessels of each nation to 
a limited number of French and English cruisers, 
a provision which in its nature might lead to serioys 
misunderstandings between the two nations; and this 
probability was increased by the 6th article of the 
supplementary treaty. This article enumerated the 
various things which, if found on board a merchant- 
vessel, should establish a presumption that it was 
engaged in the slave-trade: one of the things that was 
in itself sufficient to establish this presumption, was 
‘* a greater supply of water than the wants of the crew 
of a merchant-vessel required.” On the 29th of 
September, Ferdinand VII., king of Spain, died, 
leaving to his young wife, Christina, the regency, and 
to his daughter, Isabella II., a child three years old, 
a disputed title. In 1830, Ferdinand, who had no 
male issue, abolished the Salic Jaw in Spain by his 
own authority, in order to give the crown to his eldest 
daughter, to the prejudice of his brother, Don Carlos. 
It was a grave question whether the king of the French 
should recognize queen Isabella; but both the king 
and his ministers were fully agreed to adnowledge 
the Spanish queen; and a special env&} was sent to 
convey this important news to Madrid. 

Carlo-Alberto, himself once a conspirator, was now 
king of Sardinia; but a man, when he becomes a king, 
becomes also a new person; and the former comrades 
of Carlo-Alberto soon learned that he was no longer 
their friend. An association was organized, called 
Young Italy, on principles religious and democratic. 
The founder and leader was Mazzini; and the object 
was, the independence and unity of Italy; the means 
were, the sword and the pen. In 1833, Mazzini -was 
at Geneva, where he organised an expedition which 
was to invade Italy by way of Savoy. The attempf 
was made in February, 1884, but it was a most miser- 
able failure. The French king had at present nothing 
to fear from republican movements out of France. 


* The definition of property was not Robespierre’s, after 
all: it was made by Mirabeau, or rather enunciated by him, 
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The session of 1884 opened on the 28rd of De- 
cember, 1888. A deplorable event showed the exas- 
peration of parties. On the 26th of January, M. 
Larabit denounced the arbitrary conduct of marshal 
Soult, as shown,by the terms of a letter addressed to 
some officers. 
soldier's first duty was to obey., ‘“‘ Must a man obey 
so far as to make himself a jailor?” said M. Dulong. 
These words led to a duel between Bugeaud and 
Dulong, in which Dulong was shot. He was a man 
much esteemed, and his funeral was attended by an 
immense body of people. The government took 
precautions against an insurrection, warned by the 
example of Lamarque’s funeral ; for the circumstances 
of the quarrel and the death of Dulong made this 
a political affair. The effect was heightened by M. 
Dupont (de l'Eure), a kinsman and friend of Dulong, 
sending in his resignation of his seat as a deputy; the 
immediate cause of which, he said, was the death 
of his friend; but he had long*meditated doing so, 
in consequence of the conduct of the government and 
of the Chambers: he declared that the government 

* had not the will, nor the Chamber the power, to con- 
trol the dangers that threatened France. In February, 
1834, a law was passed, which declared that no person 
could publicly cry, sell, or distribute printed papers, 
printed drawings or devices, or lithographed, without 
the previous license of the municipal authority: the 
prohibition also applied to singers in the public streets. 
Many of the printed papers cried in the streets were 
in fact incentives to insurrection, or scandalous libels. 
The enforcement of the law caused some disturbances 
in Paris, at the Place de la Bourse, where a general 
distribution of the forbidden prints was to take place 
@n the 25th of February; and the police, who fell 
upon the people with cudgels, are said to have mal- 
treated all who came in their way. A projet de loi 
against all associations, a measure which was to increase 
the severity of the notorious Article 291 of the Code 
Pénal, made under the despotism of the Empire, gave 
rise to_a violent discussion,* in which strong person- 
alities wereyxchanged. Garnier Pagés observed, that 
three of the present ministers had, at a former time, 
acted in flagrant violation of Article 291; the duc de 
Broglie, by founding the “‘ Society of the Friends of 
Liberty and of the Press;” M. Guizot, by being a 
director of the “ Société Aide-toi;’’ and M. Barthe, 
by belonging to the association of the Carbonari. The 
Jaw (10th April) declared, that the provisions of Article 
291 of the Code Pénal were applicable to associations 
of more than twenty persons, even if the associations 
should be divided into sections of a smaller number; 
and if they should not meet daily, or on fixed days: 

© any person who was a@ member of an association 
not authorized by the government, was punishable 
with imprisonment varying from two months to a year, 
and by fine varying from 50 to 1000 francs, The law 
against public criers, and that against associations, were 
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followed up (4th of May) by’a law against the makers, 
sellers, distributors, and holders of arms and of muni- 
tions of war. These severe measures were necessary, 
if the government was to exist; but at the same time 
they were the signal for.open war against it. Lamar- 
tine, a new deputy, voted for the law against associa- 
tions, but only betause he thought it an urgent measure 
at the time. 

In this session large sums were asked for the extra- 
ordinary credits of the year 1834; and one sum of 
25 millions was a very particular demand. The 
United States of North America had long claimed from 
the French government indemnities to her citizens for 
the losses which they had sustained by the execution 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. These 
claims were not settled in the time of Napoleon: the 
Restoration always eluded them; but the government 
of July, anxious to keep on good terms with the 
Americans, agreed, by a treaty signed the 4th of July, 
1831, to pay them 25 millions of francs. This treaty 
required to be ratified by a law, which was proposed 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and rejected by a majority 
of eight votes. The duc de Broglie immediately 
resigned; and this resignation was followed by the 
retirement of MM. Barthe and D’Argowt. Thiers 
returned to the ministry of the interior, and retained 
the department of public works; M. Persil took the 
place of Barthe ; Duch&te] was minister of commerce ; 
and admiral Jacob had the marine. 

The law against Associations roused the energy 
of all the societies; but though there were men all 
over France ready for a combat with the government, 
there was neither unity of opinion nor of action. The 
coolest heads saw the hazard of the contest, and 
checked the ardour of the less reflecting and more 
impetuous. Lyon, however, that ill-fated city, again 
tried its strength against the arm of power. Since the 
insurrection, the government had filled this city and 
all the neighbouring towns with troops, and had made 
formidable preparation’ to resist any outbreak. In 
1884, mutuellisme, which had subsisted at Lyon since 
1828, became a political element, though in its origin 
it was purely an industrial association among the silk- 
workers. Early in 1834, the silk manufacture of 
Lyon was suffering, and some of the workmen, whose 
wages were already low, had to submit to a further 
reduction. The mutuellistes, appealed to by their 
suffering brethren, debated on the question of a general 
strike, which was carried by a majority; and those 
who did not belong to the Association were compelled’ 
by threats to desist from working. On the 12th of 
February, 1834, the looms of Lyon were all silent. 
Many of the workmen soon felt the effects of the 
strike: there was disunion among them, and some 
wished to return to their work in order to get bread 
for their starving families. The strike was short: the 


® See ‘ Raglement du Mutuellisme,’ dated 30th October, 
1831, printed among the ‘Documents Historiques,’ No. 7, 
in L. Blanc’s ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ vol. iv, 
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time was not come for the republicans; and at their 
suggestion the workmen of Lyon returned to their 
labours before the end of February. But the tran- 
quillity of Lyon was soon disturbed again by the law 
against Associations, which extended to industrial as 
well as to political societies. The mutuellistes de- 
clared, in the ‘ Echo de la Fabrique,’ by the signatures 
of more than 2,500 members, that ‘‘ they would never 
bow their head beneath so brutalizing a yoke: they 
declared that their meetings should not be suspended.” 
After the resumption of work, six mutuellistes were 
arrested, and brought to trial on the 5th of April, when 
there was some disturbance. The troops were so 
disposed in Lyon as to cut off the communications of 
the insurgents, if a rising should be attempted; and 
on the 9th of April, the day to which the trial of the 
mutuellistes was adjourned, the city of Lyon became 
a battle-field. The rising was an insurrection; pro- 
clamations of the king’s dethronement were spread 
about; black and red flags were raised, the tocsin 
summoned the people to arms, and the insurgents 
began a terrible combat. The military, under general 
Aymard, displayed a vigorous resistance: the artillery 
swept the- streets, the places, and the narrow lanes 
with grape * cannon-balls levelled houses to the ground, 
and petards set them in flames. For five days the 
battle raged: quiet citizens, women, and children, 
perished; and some of the soldiers, heated by the 
protracted struggle, were guilty of great excesses, 
The insurgents were reduced to a small number: 
a committee of the Droits de l’Homme, which was 
sitting at Lyon, and had rather been carried along by 
the insurrection, than acted as a director, was dis- 
persed: the insurrection was vanquished, energetically 
and mercilessly. The attempts at rising which were 
inade in different parts of France only showed that the 
republican party was still incompletely organized. 
The news of the revolt of Lyon excited the sympathies 
of the republicans of Paris; but at the critical moment 
there was want of concert and vigorous action among 
the members of the Société des Droits de ]’Homme, 
and perhaps those who could have been urged to the 
contest were not a great number. On the 12th of 
April there was some disturbance: on the evening 
of the 18th the streets were unpaved, barricades con- 
structed, and shots were exchanged. Most of the 
members of the committee of the Société des Droits de 
l’Homme were already in prison; and on the 14th the 
insurrection was easily put down. The victory of the 
goveftnment was disgraced by a bloody massacre in 
a house in the Rue Transnonain, in which unoffending 
men and women were piteously slaughtered. It is 
said that the soldiers believed that a shot had been 
fired from a window of this house. The two Chambers 
went to the Tuileries to congratulate the king on the 
suppression of the insurrection of Lyon, the news 
of which had reached Paris. Many persons were 
arrested ; and by virtue of Article 28 of the Charter, 
@ royal ordonnance constituted the Chamber of Peers 
@ court of justice for the trial of the numerous pri- 
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soners. On the same day was proposed the law 
already mentioned, against the makers, &c., of arms. 
An additional credit of 14 millions was demanded, to 
place the army on the footing of 1882; and a levy 
of 80,000 men was made, which raised the regular 
army to 860,000 men. At this date the annual 
expenses of the occupation of the regency of Algiers 
by France, were 80 millions; and the revenue derived 
from it hardly a million and a half. On the 20th 
of May the republican party lost the support of a 
name, which was associated with the recollections 
of 89. General Lafayette died, and his funeral was 
attended by an immense concourse of people; but 
there was no tumult. The session closed on the 24th 
of May; and on the next day appeared a royal ordon- 
nance, which dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, and 
summoned the electoral colleges for the 21st of June. 
Among the important events of the first part of this 
year was the formation of the Quadruple Alliance 
(22nd April, 1834), between Portugal, Spain, England, 
and France; the professed and direct object of which 
was to expel from Portugal, by force of arms, don 
Carlos, the claimant of the throne of Spain, who was 
receiving the support of don Miguel, the usurper 
of the throne of Portugal. 

The elections were in favour of the ministry, and 
a majority was secured. On the 18th of July the 
resignation of marshal Soult was announced; and he 
was succeeded as minister of war and president of the 
council by marshal Gérard. Various causes were 
assigned by the journals for Soult’s resignation; but 
it is affirmed that it was chiefly owing to Guizot’s 
hostility to him, On the 31st of July the session 
commenced, and the usual preliminary business was 
transacted ; after which the Chamber was prorogued 
to the 29th of December following. The government 
had resolved to try the insurrectionists of April; 
2,000 persons, it is said, were apprehended; 4,000 
witnesses had been examined; and 17,000 documents 
had been examined preparatory to the trials. The 
difficulty and the impolicy of such a legal process 
were manifest, and marshal Gérard urged ghe council 
to grant an amnesty; but he was overruled, and he 
immediately resigned. His resignation was announced 
in the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 29th of October. The resig- 
nation of marshal Gérard disorganized the ministry, 
and after several attempts to re-construct the cabinet, 
it broke in pieces altogether. Persil, the minister of 
justice, had shown himself very unwilling to resign; 
and he was asked by the king to assist in the forma- 
tion of a new ministry, in which he was to keep his 
place. The ‘ Moniteur’ of the 10th of November 
announced a new cabinet, with the duke of Bassano 
as president of the council and minister of the interior ; 
and on the same day the Chambers were summoned 
for the Ist of Decembem instead of the 29th. On the. 
18th of November the new cabinet was in a mortal 
agony; and on the 14th it expired, leaving behind it, 
as the only monument of its existence, the name of 
the Ministry of’ the Three Days. Its announcement 
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was received with surprise and ridicule, and the first 
meeting of the council disclosed to all the members 
of the new cabinet its want of vitality. The old 
cabinet was re‘constructed, with marshal Mortier as 
president of the council and minister of war; and 
admiral Duperré as minister of marine. 

The arrests that followed the revolt of Lyon filled 
the prisons; and many of the prisoners, it is said, were 
treated by the inferior officers of the prisons in a brutal 
manner: but the single circumstance of so many men 
having been so long in confinement previous to their 
trial, is enough to show what they and their suffering 
families must have endured. The ‘Tribune’ had 
been suppressed immediately after the events of April, 
but the ‘ National’ still existed, though four of the 
conductors, and Armand Carrel among them, had been 
arrested. On the 10th of December appeared in the 
‘ National’ a violent article on the competence of the 
Chamber of Peers to sit in judgment on the prisoners 
of April, The article was abusive in the extreme. 
The Peers summoned to their bar M. Rouen, the con- 
ductor of the journal, and Armand Carrel obtained 
permission to leave his prison to assist in the defence. 
Armand Carrel’s defence of the ‘ National’ was a vio- 
lent attack on the Peers. He reminded them that 
M. Thiers, one of the former collaborateurs of the 
‘ National,’ and now a minister, had said of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, in 1830, ‘The Peers have evidently no 
other care than to watch fortune, to see on which side 
it is going to incline.—We must deal vigorously with 
all these poltroons.” ‘The Chamber of Peers, by a 
very large majority, condemned M. Rouen to pay 
a fine of 10,000 francs, and to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

e The king, it is said, was not fond of Guizot and 
Thiers, who thought that the ministers ought to 
govern, and the king ought to reign; which was the 
true principle of a constitutional monarchy, according 
to the interpretation of one party. The opposing 
party, which was the party of the court, thought that 
the king should be something more than a name 
and tif? sy@pbol of power, something else besides a 
machine for signing ordonnances, In March a majo- 
rity of the Deputies informed the minister of the 
interior that the Chamber would support the duc de 
Broglie, if he were made president of the council; and 
this move compelled the minister to forego his oppo- 
sition to the duke. The duc de Broglie (12th March) 
became president of the council, and had the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs; Humann, Thiers, Guizot, 
Duperré, Persil, and Duchf&tel, kept their places. The 
return of the duc de Broglie to power brought with it 
the fresh discussion of the American indemnity; but 
the question had been complicated in the mean time, 
by the message of President Jackson to the American 
Congress (2nd December, 1834), which urged the 
demand for payment in term. which were insulting to 
the French nation. Notwithstanding the President's 
menaces,the Chamber voted the money by a majority 
of 289 to 187 votes; and the Chamber’ of Peers also 
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voted for the confirmation of the treaty of the 4th 
of July, 1831, with the addition of a clause to the 
effect that the money should not be paid until the 
government should receive satisfactory explanations 
as to the message of the President, 

An ordonnance of the king had constituted the 
Chamber of Peers a court of justice for the trial of the 
accused of Lyon, Paris, and other places, which, it is 
alleged, was a violation of the Charter; for the Charter 
said that no man can be tried otherwise than by his 
natural judges. The competence of the Chamber of 
Peers was founded on Article 28 of the Charter, which 
declared, that. ‘‘ the Chamber of Peers has cognizance ‘ 
of the crimes of high treason, and of offences against 
the safety of the State, which shall be determined by 
the law;” but no law had yet been made to define the 
crimes of which the Chamber should have cognizance, 
Only five members of the Chamber voted against its 
competence to try the offenders. The accused of 
Lyon had been transferred to Paris, and lodged in the 
Conciergerie; those from Lunéville were placed in the 
Abbaye; and the accused of Paris in the prison of 
Sainte Pelagie. The acte d’accusation was read on 
the 9th of May, and judgment was not pronounced 
until the 18th of August on the accused of Lyon. 
Fifty were found guilty: seven were condemned to 
deportation ; two to twenty years’ imprisonment; and 
the rest to various shorter terms of imprisonment. 
The sentences on the accused of Lunéville, of St. 
Etienne, Grenoble, Marseille, Arbois, and Besancon, 
and of Paris, were pronounced later.* Twenty-eight 
of the prisoners of Sainte Pelagie escaped from their 
dungeon in the month of July, one of whom was 
Armand Marrast. This long and memorable trial was 
a defeat for the republican party, which owed its birth 
to the Revolution of July; but the party, though 
defeated, was not destroyed.+ 

The king’s life was now the object of fanatical 
designs, and various plots for assassinating him were 
detected. The 28th of July was fixed for a solemn 
procession, in which the king was to appear and review 
the troops. He left the Tuileries at ten o'clock, on 
horseback, accompanied by his sons, the dukes of 
Orléans and Nemours, and the prince de Joinville, 
marshal Mortier, and other officers and functionaries. 
He passed through the long line of people and soldiers, 
received in silence, except with such cheers as the 
soldiers were in duty bound to give. It was about 
twelve o'clock when the king reached the Boulevard , 
du Temple, and all at once a loud explosion *was 
heard, and a volume of smoke came out of the window 
of the third floor of a house. Marshal Mortier and 
general Lachasse de Verigny were stretched on the 
ground, weltering in their blood; the duc d'Orléans 
received a slight contusion on the thigh; and the king 
had his forehead grazed. The ground was covered 

* A list of all the persons is given in L. Blanc’ 
de Dix Ans,’ iv., chap. 10. 
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with the dead and dying, and with wounded’ horses. 
Besides marshal Mortier, six generals, two colonels, 
nine officers and grenadiers, or others who belonged 
to the National Guard, a staff-officer, and nien, women, 
and children, were wounded more or less. Forty per- 
sons were struck by the discharge from this infernal 
machine; eleven fell dead, and seven others only lived 
a short time. The king, who showed his usual cool- 
ness and courage on this trying occasion, continued his 
course in the midst of the acclamations of the people, 
and reviewed the troops. The house from which the 
discharge came was surrounded immediately after the 
explosion ; and the assassin, who had let himself down 
from a window by a cord into a court-yard, was seized. 
He was covered with blood, and horribly mutilated, 
owing to the explosion of five of the twenty-four or 
twenty-five barrels of the murderous machine, which 
was found in the apartment from which the smoke 
issued. The assassin’s name was Fieschi, Corsica was 
his native country, and he had served as a soldier 
under Murat; he had been guilty of theft, and frauds 
of various kinds, and was an abandoned fellow. The 


victims of his atrocious crime were interred (5th of} These laws were the work of Thiers, who owed all : 


August) with great solemnity in the church of the 
Invalides. ‘ 

One villain had spread mourning through Paris; 
a man with an accomplice or two in his crime. The 
president of the council, in his address to the Chamber 
of Deputies, on the 4th of August, said, that in the 
name of France he came to propose measures which 
seemed to the ministry the only measures adapted to 
secure the person of the king and the constitution of 
the State. Three laws were proposed, which essen- 
tially modified the legislation on the press, on the 
jury, and on the cours d’assises. The law on the 
crimes, &c., of the press, was a law of tyranny, not 
justified because of the crime of Fieschi.* The 4th 
Article declared, that if any person should throw on the 
king the blame or the responsibility of the acts of his 
government, he should be punishable with imprison- 
ment varying from a month to a year, or by fine vary- 
ing from 500 to 5,000 francs. To take the name of 
Republican, or any other name incompatible with the 
Charter of 1830, to express a wish, a hope, or a threat, 
as to the destruction of the constitutional monarchical 
settlement, or as to the restoration of the fallen 
dynasty, was severely punished. The cautionnement, 
or security, which the proprietors of every journal or 
, periodical publication were required to give, was to be 
paié into the treasury in cash; and if the journal or 
other periodical appeared more than twice a week, the 
cautionnement was to be 100,000 francs. Article 20 
declared that no design, engraving, lithograph, medal, 
print, &c., could be published, exposed, or offered for 
sale, without the previous authorization of the minister 
of the interior at Paris, and of the préfets in the de- 
partments. The law as to the jury made the voting 
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secret, a bare majority, that is seven, sufficient for 
conviction, and fixed more particularly the penalty 
of deportation. The law as to the cours d’assises 
empowered the minister of justice, in the case of per- 
sons accused of rebellion, to establish as many sections 
of the courts as circumstances should require, and the 
procrreur-général to shorten the formalities of bringing 
the accused to trial. The session closed on the 11th 
of September. These were the Laws of September, 
which were graven under this name in the memory 
of the people. They falsified the institution of the 
jury, re-established the censorship, and put the theatres 
entirely under the control of the minister of the interior 
and the préfets in the departments, ‘' Thé second 
part of the session of 1835,” observes the ‘ Annuaire 
Historique,’ * forms a remarkable epoch: it was the 
date, if not of a change in the public system, at least 
of a more rigorous application of the existing system.” 
—‘* It was no longer permitted for a man to call him- 
self a republican in a country in which a man might 
call himself an atheist: to discuss God remained a 
right: to discuss the king became a crime.” (L. Blanc.) 


that he had to the people, and of the duc de Broglie, 
and Guizot, both ardent defenders, in former days, 
of the freedom of writing and of thinking. 

The legislative session was opened on the 29th of 
December, 1835. On the 14th of January, 1836, 
Humann, the minister of finance, in presenting the 
budget for 1837, spoke of the reduction of the interest 
on the debt, a measure which had been talked of for 
some years; and he said that the present was a favour- 
able time. Humann’s colleagues were much displeased 
with this expression of opinion, and the minister of 
finance resigned. On the 18th of January a royel 
ordonnance provided a successor for Humann in the 
comte d'Argout; and on the same day, M. Humann, 
in his character of deputy, stated to the Chamber, that 
when he became a minister it was his design, by legi- 
timate means, to reduce the interest of the debt, and 
to re-establish by economy an equilibrium between the 
expenditure and the income of the State; he uid hot 
suppose that this measure would meet wit any objec- 
tion on the part of his colleagues, who, he thought, 
were prepared for it, on the term of a year's delay ; 
and his object also in making the announcement, was 
to give speculators timely warning. The president 
of the council replied, that the question of the reduc- 
tion of the interest had never been brought before the 
council]; that M. Humann had never invited any 
discussion upon it; and that the ministry had met the 
Chambers with the certainty that nothing of the kind 
would be proposed: he added, that the ministers were 
much surprised at what M. Humann had said, and 
were no more prepared for it than the rest of the 
Chamber. Humann’s explanation was far from being 
satisfactory ; it seemed as if he had acted on somo 
other prompting than his own suggestion. To settle 
the matter, the president declared that the ministry 
had no present intention to reduce the interest, But 
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on the 4th of February, 1836, M. Gouin made a 
motion, in formal terms, for the reduction of the 5 per 
centa.; and on the question, that the consideration 
of the motion be adjourned, there was a majority 
of two against the adjournment. The ministers 
resigned; and on the next day the Chamber, by a 
considerable majority, voted the affirmative question, 
the consideration of the motion for the reduction of 
the 5 per cents. While a new ministry was forming, 
the trial of Fieschi was going on before the Chamber 
of Peers. Several persons were tried as his accom- 
plices, one of whom, Morey, an old man, displayed 
a singular degree of coolness and self-possession. The 
conduct of Fieschi after his arrest and during his trial, 
revealed the character of the man, a mixture of daring, 
cunning, impudence, and flattery; but vanity was the 
predominant feature of his mind. He seems to have 
had hopes that he should not be brought to the scaffold, 
though he acknowledged his criminality. Fieschi, 
Morey, and a man named Pepin, were condemned to 
die; and another accused, named Boireau, was con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprisonment. Fieschi died 
like a man who is acting a part: the other two with 
calmness and indifference; Pepin protesting that he 
was innocent, and the victim of infamous machin- 
ations. 

The birth of a newe ministry was difficult. It was 
not until the 22nd of February that various ordon- 
nances announced M. Thiers president of the council 
and minister for foreign affairs; M. Sauzet, minister 
of justice; the comte de Montalivet, minister of the 
interior; Passy, minister of commerce and public 
works; Pelet (de la Lozére), minister of public in- 
struction in place of Guizot. Marshal Maison, Duperré, 


aand d’Argout, kept their places. That which mainly 


distinguished this administration from the preceding 


‘ was the absence of the men called doctrinaires, of whom 


Guizot was the type. He and Thiers were no longer 
friends, A mere question of finance had broken up 
the cabinet, but its re-construction showed that other 
accidents might soon have dissolved it. The new 
minimey entered on office under favourable circum- 
stances; Prance was quiet for a time, and the press 
was chained. But the duc de Broglie received notice 
early in February, just as he was retiring from office, 
that the cabinets of Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. 
intended to occupy the republic of Cracow, on the 
‘ground that it “was the resort of dangerous refugees, 
Poles and others. The republic of Cracow was one 
of the creations of the Congress of Vienna, the Jast 
fragment of Poland, and the only remaining represen- 
tative of its nationality. Some slight tumults in 
Cracow, on the occasion of the féte of the emperor 
Nicholas, were the pretext for an order from the three 
powers to the president of the Senate of Cracow to 
drive away al] Polish refugees and other dangerous 
The demand was founded on the 9th 
Article of the Act of the Congress of Vienna, on the 
6th Article of the Treaty of the 3rd of May, 1815, and 
on the” new constitution of Cracow (30th May, 1833). 
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The president of the Senate asked for a little time for 
those who had formed m | connections or business 
engagements in Cracow, in order to settle their affairs ; 
but the order was imperative; in eight days all the 
refugees must leave wives, children, goods, and all 
they had, or the soldiers of the three powers would 
enter the place. The conditions were impossible; and 
on the 17th of February came the Austrians, then the 
Russians, and next day the Prussians came. They 
purged the territory of all the persons whom they 
considered dangerous; and the republic of Cracow 
was compelled to conform to such orders as were given 
to it. The new president of the council took no 
notice of this occupation of Cracow, which seemed to 
all people to be an infraction of the Treaty of Vienna. 
Nor did the English ministry take any vigorous 
measures on the occasion, though public opinion con- 
demned the occupation of Cracow. But if the occu- 
pation of Cracow was an infraction of the Treaty of 
Vienna, it was not the first. The condition of Spain 
at this time seemed to call for the application of the 
terms of the quadruple alliance, for the Carlist insur- 
rection threatened the safety of Isabella's throne. 
The English cabinet requested the armed co-operation 
of the new French cabinet in the affairs af Spain, but 
the application was refused by a note (18th of March) 
addressed to general Sebastiani, who had succeeded 
Talleyrand as ambassador at London. The ‘ Moniteur' 
of the 24th of April produced a sensation, by the an- 
nouncement that the dukes of Orléans and Nemours 
were going to pay a visit to Berlin and Vienna. This 
was an indication that the old dynasties of Germany 
were reconciled to the new dynasty of July. The 
princes were well received at Berlin and Vienna; but 
the suit of the duke of Orléans for the hand of an 
Austrian princess was refused.t The king’s sons 
crossed the Alps, and arrived at Milan on the 25th 
of June; but their travels in Italy were stopped by 
the news of a fresh attempt on their father’s life. On 
the evening of the 25th of June, as the king was going 
in his carriage from the Tuileries to Neuilly, with the 
queen and madame Adelaide, a shot was discharged on 
the Pont Royal, which passed just above the king’s 
head. The assassin was immediately seized, a young 
man of prepossessing appearance, who had come from 
Perpignan to Paris to kill the king. He was poor, 
and had suffered: he was weary of life, but he thought 
that he could do some good before he died, by ridding 
France of the man who was the cause of all her suffer. 
ings. When examined, he said that he had formed 
the project ever since the king had put Paris in a state 
of siege, and designed to govern instead of reigning—~ 
“ His reign is a reign of blood, an infamous reign: 
1 intended to kill the king.” In his defence he said, 
‘‘ J had the same right with respect to Philippe I. that 
Brutus had against Cesar.” These few words charac- 
terize the man and his crime. There was no trace 
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several territories should provide for the execution 
of this order. The recommendation was adopted, with 
a slight modification, by thirteen cantons and a half: 
on the 28rd of August it became an obligatory con- 
clusum for the whole Confederation, and it was imme- 
diately put into effect.* 

The next trouble was with Spain, where the civil 
war siill raged. In March, 1836, M. Thiers rejected 
the proposal of England to interfere in the affairs of 
Spain. Two months afterwards, Mendizabel,t who 
governed Spain in the beginning of 1836, fell from 
power, and was succeeded by Isturitz ; an event which 
seemed to M. Thiers to present a favourable oppor- 
tunity for intervention, and thus renewing the English 
alliance which he had broken himself. His plan was 
to crush the partisans of don Carlos in Navarre; the 
king consented after some resistance, and preparations 
were made. In July a new revolution broke out in 
Spain, and the Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed. 
This event complicated affairs, for it seemed imprudent 
to send assistance to a government which had just had 
its birth in a revolution. The president of the council 
was of opinion that the forces which were prepared 
should not enter Spain at present, but he would not 
consent to disband them: he would keep them in 
readiness to act, if the prospect should become clearer. 
This was the opinion of all the members of the cabinet 
except Montalivet, and the king was of the opinion 
of this minority of one. The cabinet was dissolved 
on this question; and M. Thiers relieved himself from 
the fatigues of office by a tour in Italy. 

Since the rupture of Thiers and Guizot, the king 
could play off one against the other. On the 6th of 
September the king signed the ordonnances which 
constituted the new cabinet: Molé was president of 
the council and minister for foreign affairs; Persilf 
of justice and worship; Gasparin, of the interior; 
Rosamel, of marine; Duchitel, of finance ; and Guizot, 
of public instruction. A few days after, general Ber- 
nard was named minister of war, and M. Martin (du 
Nord), minister of commerce and public works. Guizot 
entered the cabinet without his friend the duc de 
Broglie; and Montalivet, whose dissent hyd brought 
about the dissolution of the late ministry, got nothing 
for his pains, M. Thiers left Molé some trouble with 
the Swiss question; but the further history of this 
affair is a matter which would require more space than 
it merits. { 

Charles X., the duke and duchess of Angouléme, 
with the duke cf Bordeaux and his sister, left Prague 
about the middle of this year, and reached Goritz in 
Styria about the end of October. The king, though 
























of any accomplices. The court, which was the Cham- 
ber of Peers, condemned him to death, and he was 
guillotined. He died, as a fanatic always can die, 
with courage. On the 22nd of the month a duel, 
arising out of a trivia] matter, took place between 
Armand Carrel, the chief editor of the ‘ National,’ and 
Emile Girardin, director of the ‘ Presse,’ in which 
Carrel received a mortal wound.’ His abilities and 
character had procured him general respect, and his 
death was sincerely lamented by the public. An 
immense crowd accompanied the body to the tomb, 
and among those who came to do honour to the dead 
were Chateaubriand and Béranger. 

The political refugees in Switzerland had for some 
time been a cause of uneasiness to the general govern- 
ment; and on the 22nd of June the Vorort then seated 
at Bern, addressed a note to the duc de Montebello, 
the representative of France to the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion, in which he was requested to urge the Freneh’ 
government to receive within their territory such 
refugees as Switzerland should send away: these men 
were persons who had been expelled from Switzerland 
for having taken part in the attack on Savoy in 1834, 
and others who had formed designs against Baden. 
The answer, of the French ambassador, which was the 
answer of the French government, expressed satisfac- 
tion at the measures of the Vorort, andepromised to 
give the expelled refugees pecuniary assistance for 
a certain time from the day of their embarkation in 
one of the ports of the kingdom. The intentions of 
the Diet with respect to the refugees were highly 
commended ; but they were told that if they did not 
expel the refugees, the powers which were interested 
in the question would themselves do justice on these 
men, On the Gth of August the duc de Montebello, 
after receiving a despatch from Thiers, told the presi- 
dent of the Vorort that if the Diet did not take proper 
measures against the refugees, Switzerland would be 
immediately blockaded. The next day the ministers 
of Prussia, Baden, and Austria,,supported the demand 
of the French ambassador, and added, that if they 
were compelled to use coercive measures, the Con- 
federation should bear the expense of them. The 
affair of the refugees caused great excitement in Swit- 
zerland: the intervention of the foreign powers was an 
attack on the independence of Switzerland, but the 
Diet was aldtmed. On the 8th of August the Diet 
received the report of a committee on the affair of the 
refugees: the report stated that there were associations 
(n Switzerland, called Young Germany, Young Italy, 
Young Poland, and Young France, all forming portions 
of Young Europe, and receiving their impulse from 
a central committee at Paris; that their object was the 
overthrow of all monarchical constitutions and the 


establishment of republics conformably to the princi- 

; : the action of France and the result are clear enough. 
ples of the Society of the Rights of Man: the report] + to his administration belongs the measure of the sup- 
recommended that foreigners who had compromised the | pression of monasteries, ‘convents, &c., and other important 
safety, or the internal tranquillity, or the neutrality | changes. 
of Switzerland, should te expelled from the territory; { L. Blane, ‘Hist. de Dix Ans,’ v.. ch. 5; and ‘ Annuaire 
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in advanced age, was still very active, and used to take 
long walks on foot. All at once the winter set in with 
severity; the snow was on the mountains, and the 
king had a slight intestinal attack on the 1st of No- 
vember, which, however, was not enough to make him 
change his hahjtual mode of living. On the 4th he 
was worse; his voice was feeble, his countenance was 
altered; vomiting and cramps came on: it was the 
messenger of death, the cholera. He died calmly and 
with resignation on the 6th of November, in the 80th 
year of his age,—a longer term than any of his pre- 
decessors on the throne of France had reached, after 
a life of strange vicissitudes. He was buried in a 
vault of the Franciscan convent near Goritz, followed 
to the grave by his son and grandson on foot, dressed 
in plain black. The royal families of Europe put on 
mourning, according to custom, for the deceased king ; 
all except one, the family of Orléans. The official 
reason for this was, that kings do not go into mourning 
unless they receive official notice of the decease of 
a member of a reigning family; and the king of the 
French could not receive such a notification, even if it 
had been sent, for neither the duc d’Angouléme nor 
the duc de Bordeaux would send him a notice which 
acknowledged his royal title; and he could accept no 
other. 

Louis, king of Holland, the brother of the emperor 
Napoleon, had two sons, Exiles from France, they 
fixed their residence in Switzerland, near the frontier, 
ready to take adyantage of any opportunity that might 
seem favourable to their ambitious designs. The 
Revolution of July was followed by convulsions in 
Italy, and the two brothers threw themselves into the 
midst of the movement. The elder perished; and the 
younger, Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, returned to the 
residence of his mother, to recruit his health and 
strength. He employed his leisure in writing: he 
published ‘ Réveries Politiques,’ with a draft of a con- 
stitution; a kind of thing which is easy to construct 
on paper, but in no other way. His constitution was 
democratic ; but there was to be an emperor, and 
the Imperial Guard was to be re-established. He 
wrote othergpamphlets ; among them a ‘ Manuel d’Ar- 
tillerie.’” The house of Orléans did not seem too firmly 
fixed to be shaken, and he resolved to try against its 
fortunes the power of an immortal name. He had, 
however, done nothing himself; his own name, and 
even his existence, were hardly known beyond the 
limits of his own circle. It was at Baden-Baden that 
he began to put his plans into form; and he gained 
over colonel Vaudrey, who commanded the fourth 
regiment of artillery at Strassburg. This aid secured, 
his plan was to bring over the garrison of Strassburg 
by the cry of “ Vive l’empereur ;” to intrust the forti- 
fications to the National Guard; to march upon Paris 
at the head of the soldiers, in the hope that the eagle 
might fly from steeple to steeple, till it alighted on the 
fowers of Notre Dame, and that his march might be 
a repetition of his uncle's triumphant progress. The 
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hope than would have satisfied a reflecting man; Lut 
if it had succeeded, the defects of the plot would have 
been forgotten. He arrived at-Strassburg on the 28th 
of October. Very early on the morning of the 30th, 
the weather gloomy, and the house-roofs covered with 
snow, and all the town asleep, the attempt was made. 
Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, in the dress of an artillery 
officer, in a‘costume intended to revive the recollection 
of the emperor, appeared before the quarters of the 
fourth regiment of artillery, attended by his accom- 
plices. The regiment was informed by colonel Vau- 
drey, that a revolution had broken out in France, that 
Louis-Philippe was no longer on the throne, and that 
Napoleon II., emperor of the French, was come to 
take the reins of government. The troops responded 
by “‘ Vive l’empereur ;” and the new emperor, Napoleon 
II., made them a short address. The people of 
Strassburg in the mean time were abed: they knew 
not that they had got a new emperor. The conspira- 
tors now went on their several missions: one to a 
printer’s, to get the imperial proclamations ready. The 
emperor, with the main body of his troops, advanced 
to the quarter-general of the fifth division, where he 
halted. Followed by several attendants, he reached 
the apartment of lieutenant-general Voirol, and ad- 
vanced towards him, saying, ‘‘ Brave genefal, let me 
embrace you; recognize in me Napoleon II.”* But 
the general did not recognize him: he gave him a very 
rough reception, and the new emperor retired, leaving 
Voirol under guard. He next tried the quarters of 
the 46th regiment of the line, but without success. 
The soldiers resisted all the imperial seductions. There 
was a scuffle, in which the emperor's uniform was 
torn, and his reign ended by his being shut up a pri- 
soner in a room in the barracks. ‘The government 
did not bring Napoleon II. to trial. They sent him 
off in a ship of war, and landed him in the United 
States of North America. On the same day on which 
Napoleon II. appeared at Strassburg, a conspiracy at 
Vendéme was crushed. It was the affair of a few 
soldiers, whose magic word was the ‘Republic;’ a 
plot without sense or meaning, and entirely uncon- 
nected with the imperial essay at Strassburg. 

The history of Algiers, since the French occupation 
in 1830, would require a volume.+ An event hap- 
pened near the close of this year, which was a signal 
disaster to the French arma. After the defeat of the 
Dey in 1830, it was necessary either to abandon the 
territory of Algiers, or completely to subjugate it; but 
the subjugation presented great difficulties, owing both — 
to the nature of the country and the character ofthe 
people; and the frequent change of commanders, the 
inefficiency of the means at their disposal, and the 
apparent want of any distinct views on the part of 


* ‘Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1836,’ p. 245. The 
Object of the writer was to make the story ridiculous; but at 
may be true. 

+ There is a sketch of this history in L. Blanc’s ‘ Hist. de 
Dix Ans,’ v., ch. 6; and of the affair of Constantina in the 


scheme seems to have rested on less foundations of; ‘ Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1836,’ 
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the government at home, retarded the pacification 


i» of the country which France affected to claim. Mar- 


shal Cleusel, on landing in Africa, declared that 
Franee sueceeded to all the possessions of the Dey, 
whom she had conquered and deposed. But the Arab 
population of the regency of Algiers were not a people 
to be subdued solely by European tactics. These 
formidable horsemen used their lang muskets as freely 
as if they were standing on the ground, and they also 
carried pistols, and a sword or yatagan. Their attack 
was sudden and violent; they dispersed, they disap- 
peared, and came again: it was a kind of warfare 
most annoying to European troops on march. The 
most dangerous enemy of the French sprung up in 
the province of Oran, the son of a marabout; and bis 
name Abd-el-Kader. He was both a soldier and 
& prophet or priest; and such were his power and 
influence, that the French general, Desmichel, signed 
a treaty with him on the 26th of February, 1884, in 
which nothing was said of the sovereignty of France, 
nor of territorial limitations: the French treated with 
the emir, Abd-el-Kader, on a footing of equality. The 
emir did not keep the peace long; and on the 26th 
of June, 1835, general Trézel had to sustain a bloody 
contest with him on the banks of the Macta, in the 
province ¢f Oran, in which the French suffered great 
loss, and the Arabs had the heads of the enemy for 
their trophies. This African war was conducted with 
barbarity on both sides from its commencement, and 
the French soldiers became accustomed to a cruel and 
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inhuman system of warfare, Marshal Clausel, who 
had been recalled early in 1881, was sent again to 
Algiers in 1885, to destroy Abd-el-Kader, and the 
duke of Orléans accompanied him. The marshal 
resolved to advance to Mascara; but on arriving there, 
he found it deserted. Abd-el-Kader had quitted the 
place; and as the French could not keep it, they set 
it on fire. After returning to Oran, marshal Olauzel 
set out again in January, 1836, and took Tlemsen, in 
which he left a garrison of 500 men, under the com- 
mand of Cavaignac. Clauzel was of opinion that the 
pacification of Algiers should be undertaken with a 
force sufficient to insure success; and he went to Paris 
to induce the government to adopt his views. It was 
essential, as he thought, to get possession of Constan- 
tina, which was ‘held by Ahmed-Bey, the represen- 
tative of the Turkish power in the eastern part of 
Algiers, as Abd-el-Kader was of the Arab power in the 
west, For this purpose he required 30,000 men, 
besides a corps of native infantry and 4,000 auxiliary 
cavalry. He returned to Africa after bringing over 
the ministry to his views; but the cabinet of M. Thiers 
was in the mean time dissolved, and the formation 
of M. Molé’s cabinet deprived him of the support that 
he had in M. Thiers, The winter was coming on, and 
his effective force had not been raised to more than 
23,000 men. General Bernard, the new minister of 
war, in a letter of the 22nd of October, 1836, approved 
of the expedition to Constantina, and told Clauzel that 
he entrusted the king’s son, the duc de Nemours, to 
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his care. It was the month of November, the weather 
was rainy and cold; but the marshal was resolved to 
take Constantina, and he set out on the 11th of 
November, 1886, from Bona, with about 7,000 men. 
On the 15th he reached Ghelma, where the Romans 
have Icft memorials of their occupation of the country. 
The road was exceedingly difficult. On the night 
of the 19th, rain, hail, and snow fell upon the army, 
which was without shelter, and had to make ite way 
over a soil soaked with wet, through a thick, tenacious 
clay. It was a Russian winter in the midst of Africa. 
The soldiers anffvred greatly, and in the morning some 
were found dead of cold. On the 2ist the French 
came in sight of the antient city of Jugurtha, a position 
of wonderful strength on all sides except one. A 
deep and wide ravine, at the bottom of which flows 
a stream nearly surrounding the town, presented, in 
the place of scarp and counterscarp, the face of a pre- 
cipitous rock. On the side by which the army ap- 
proached, a narrow stone bridge, bestriding the ravine, 
led to a double gate well defended; and there was 
ancther gate, the approach to which was no less difii- 
cult. The marshal had not force enough to invest the 
place; and he ordered an assault on the two gates. 
On the 22nd and 23rd, the French attempted to 
force their way into the town in the midst of a snow- 
storm and a driving cold, north wind. On the 24th 
they commenced their retreat, followed by the Arab 
cavalry, Changarnier distinguished himself at a pe- 
rilous moment, when he was nearly surrounded by 
these savage horsemen. Fle formed his battalion in 
a square, and the fire of his musketry strewed the 
ground with men and horses. The army reached 
Bona on the lst of December. The retreat was accom- 
pijshed with great ability, and the loss was much less 
than might have been expected. But the news of the 
failure caused a painful sensation in France, and it 
aggravated the political animosities which originated 
in the formation of the cabinet of the 6th of September. 
On the 27th of December, as the king was going in 
a carriage with three of his sons to the Chamber of 
Depygies, to open the session, a pistol was discharged 
au him. g'he ball broke the glass, and entered the 
carriage; but the king and his sons again escaped. 
The assassin was seized, and the Chamber of Peers 
had another criminal to try. 

The accession of the Molé ministry produced the 
refease of the prisoners of Ham. In October, 1836, 
Peyronnet and Chantelauze were allowed to reside 
severally in the departments of the Gironde and the 
T.vire; and on the 23rd of November a royal ordon- 
nance commuted Polignac’s sentence to twenty years’ 
banishment from the kingdom; and Guernon-Ranville 
was permitted to reside in the department of Calvados. 
The trial of the accomplices of Napoleon-Louis Bona- 
parte took place at Strassburg, on the 6th of January, 
1556, before the cour d’assises. Thé guilt of the 
awvused was manifest, and yet the jury acquitted them 
wl, The acquittal was followed by a splendid banquet 
tu etne accused, to their advocate, oe the foreman 
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of the jury. The ministry, alarmed at this encourage- 
ment to revolt, presented, on the 24th and 25th of 
January, three bills to the Chanfber of Deputies: the 
first was to the effect, that as to crimes and misde- 
meanours provided for by the first chapter of the Code 
Pénal, by the military code, and the laws of the 18th 
of April and 24th of May, 1834, when soldiers and 
civilians should be implicated in the same offences, 
they should be the subject of separate indictments and 
trials; that soldiers, and others on the footing of 
soldiers, should be tried by courts martial, and civilians 
by the ordinary tribunals: the second bill provided 
that the Isle of Bourbon should be made a place of 
deportation; the third punished with imprisonment 
any person who should know of plots against the life 
of the king and should not inform. The first law, 
called “* La loi de disjonction,” proposed to try before 
different tribunals, and by a different process, persons 
who were charged with one and the same offence. 
This measure, which was inconsistent with a funda- 
mental principle of law, was firmly resisted, and re- 
jected on the 7th of March, by 211 votes to 209, 
amidst shouts of applause. There was great distress 
in France in the early part of 1837. At Rouen many 
of the workmen were without employment; some 
departments swarmed with beggars; the peor were 
withdrawing their savings from the banks. The 
ministers came to ask for money. The domaine 
and dependencies of Rambouillet, and some other pro- 
perty belonging to the State, it was proposed, should 
be made an apanage for the duc de Nemours; and 
a million francs was demanded for the marriage- 
portion of the queen of the Belgians; both which 
propositions were very ill-received. M. Cormenin 
published one of his biting pamphlets, in which he 
overwhelmed the royal family with his bitter sarcasm 
and his bitterer facts. Tge pamphlet had a prodigious 
success: it went through twenty-four editions, pene- 
trated to every part of France, and it hastened a 
ministerial crisis. This crisis lasted near a month: 
and it ended (16th of A*pril) in a modification of the 
cabinet, from which was exgluded the doctrinaire 
party, in the persons of Guizot, Gasparin, and Du- 
chatel.* Barthe had the department of justice ; Mont- 
alivet, the interior; Salvandy, public instruction 

Lacave-Laplagne, finance. ° On the 18th of April. 
Molé, still president of the council, announced the 
marriage-contract of the duke of Orléans with a Fro- 
testant, the princess Helena of Meckfenburg-Schwerin ; 
and the next thing was a demand of money, an addi- 
tional million francs a year for the @fke, a mifion~ 
francs for the expense of the marriage, and if te 
prince died before his accession to the throne, an 
allowance of 300,000 francs annually to his widow. 
The demand was accompanied with notice that the 
king adjourned the claim made on behalf of tne dus 
de Nemours. The Chamber made these granta to we 


* ‘Annuaire Ilistorique, &c., pour 183.” en. 
L. Blane, ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ v., ch. 7. 
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On the question of the marriage-portion of the queen 
uf the Belgians, there was some opposition. The law 
for the settlement of the civil-list declared that the 
dotation of the sons and daughters of the king was to 
ke made out of the treasury, in case the king’s private 
domain was insufficient; and the members who were 
opposed to the grant called for evidence of the insuffi- 
ciency. The grant was made by the Chamber of 
Deputies, by a majority of 239 to 140. The man 
who made an attempt on the king’s life in December, 
31886, named Meunier, confessed his guilt, and was 
condemned to die; but the king commuted his sen- 
tence into deportation to the United States. This 
clemency was followed by a general amnesty to all 
‘ndividuals confined in the state prisons in consequence 
of political crimes and misdemeanours; a measure 
which was adopted by the Molé cabinet, now that 
Quizot was no longer among them; and though the 
measure was prudent and generous, it may have been 
partly prompted by the motive of increasing the unpo- 
pularity of the former minister. On the 29th of May the 
princess Helena arrived at Fontainebleau, conducted 
by the duc de Broglie; and on the 30th she was mar- 
ried to the duke of Orléans. On the 4th of June the 
royal faniily left Fontainebleau for Paris, where the 
duchess of Orléans was received with the acclamations 
of an immense concourse of people. Since 1832 the 
king had been employed in restoring the palace of 
Versailles, and making it a national monument.* The 
history of France was represented in the spacious 
galleries of this long-deserted palace: a scrics of pic- 
tures, portraits, and statues, revived the splendours 
of the reign of Louis XIV., the exaltation of the 
Republic, the pomp and victories of the empire. The 
king had accomplished this in a few years at great 
cost, out of savings on the civil list, and out of his 
private domain. On the 10th of June the peers of 
France, the deputies, marshals, and other persons, 
were invited to be present gt the opening of this 
national museum: the king and his family were 
present. On the 14th of June there were rejoicings 
at Paris; and in the evening the people were amused 
with a representation of the capture of the citadel 
of Antwerp, in the Champ-de-Mars. Unfortunately, 
as the crowd was dispersing, the pressure was so great 
that many persons were stifled and trampled under 
foot. 

Marshal Clauzel was succeeded, in February, 1837, 
as gevernor of Algiers, by the comte de Danrémont; 
and general Bugeaud had authority in Oran, almost 
independent of the governor. Bugeaud’s commission 
was to conclude a peace with Abd-el-Kader, or to 
prosecute the war against him vigorously. He had 
an interview with the emir in the valley of the Tafna, 
and concluded a treaty of peace with him, the terms 
of which caused great dissatisfaction in France. The 
governor-general was in the mean time preparing for 


* ‘Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1837,’ p. 271. 
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duke of Orléans and his intended wife (7th May, 1837). |a fresh attack on Constantina. 


He set out ov *he 
Ist of October, accompanied by the duc de Nemovrs, 
with about 13,000 men, well provided with ammu- 
nition and provisions. The army was before won- 
stantina on the 6th, and on the 12th they were ready 
for the assault. On this day genefal Danrémont was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and general Valée tock his 
place. The city was defended with obstinate courage, 
but it was taken by storm. Men, women, and enil- 
dren, in their hurry to escape or to fly from the ven- 
geance of the soldiers, were precipitated over the 
ramparts into the depths below. A garrison was left 
in Constantina, and genera] Valée was rewarded with 
the dignity of a marshal of France, and made governor- 
general of Algiers. 

While the army was engaged in the expeditiou 
of Constantina, the king married one of his daughters 
to a Protestant prince, Frederick of Wairtemberg, the 
son of a princess of Saxe-Coburg, cousin of the king 
of Wiirtemberg, and of Victoria, queen of England 
The ministers, harassed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
determined to appeal to the electors; and a royal 
ordonnance of the 8rd of October dissolved the Chaine 
ber. <A series of ordonnances of the same date crested 
fifty new Peers of France, twenty-three of whom were 
Deputies. It had been usual, since the Restoration, 
to form a central committee,' for the purpose of direct. 
ing the elections in opposition to the ministeria] can- 
didates. On this occasion the central committee 
consisted of men of more decided opinions than usual, 
men hostile to the government, and some of them 
republicans. Among the members were, Dupont 
(de Eure), Arago, Laffitte, Cormenin, Garnier-Pagés, 
Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, Goudchaux, and others. 
Cormenin and Garnicr-Pagés were charged with te 
correspondence of the committee. Odilon-Barrot, the 
leader of the constitutiona) opposition, was not a 
member.of the committee: he said, in a printed note, 
“that he could not co-operate in the formation of 
a mixed committee, in which the Republican party 
did not come to mingle itself, but into which it entered 
with flying colours, maintaining its extra-legal pi.ten- 
sions, protesting against our principles.” The effect 
of the central committee did not extend further: than 
to maintain the position of the radical party. The 
government was charged with employing all the means 
of electoral corruption, and also menaces. The number 
of registered electors was about 199,000; and about 
151,000 voted, which was a greater number than voted 
at previous elections. Out of 459 deputies to be 
elected, 310 members of the old Chamber were re- 
turned; and about two-fifths of them belonged to the 
opposition. 

On the 12th of March was discussed in the Chamber 
of Deputies the question of the secret-service money ; 
a test of the strength of the ministry. The minority 
were not willing to grant the ministry a larger sum 
than had been granted in former years; but the 
Chamber voted what Molé asked for. Few of the 
men of the Revilution were now left; but one of them 
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wins tmigerea at the age of more than fourscore years, 
Talleyrand, once a bishop, now a prince. Though he 
affected contempt for men, and indifference as to all 
religious truth, his old age was not happy: the retro- 
spect of his life was not sweet. He finally yielded to 
his fears, made aedeclaration of his faith, and was 
reconciled to the Catholic church ; a great scandal to 
those who had admired in him a worthy disciple of 
Voltaire. The king visited him on his death-bed, and 
the dying man was deeply sensible of the honour. He 
breathed his last on the 17th of May, surrounded by 
the ceremonial, and supported by the prayers of a 
church which he had deserted. People have pro- 
nounced very different judgments on the intellectual 
capacity of Talleyrand: as to his character, there is 
not so much difference of opinion.® 

The legislative labours of 1838 were more important 
for the matters which were discussed, than for the 
results. The question of the conversion des rentes 
caused a Jong discussion, which commenced on the 17th 
of April. There were some who denied the justice, 
or, as they ill-expressed themselves, even the legality 
gf the conversion. The question in principle presented 
no difficulty. If the State was able to pay the public 
creditor, all that it had to do was to offer to those who 
received 5 per cent. 100 francs, which was the prin- 
cipal sum due. The ocaasion was supposed to be 
favourable for repaying, for the interest of money was 
below 5 per cent.; and if the State could borrow 
money at 4 per cent., it could pay off the holders 
of the 5 per cents. with the borrowed money, and thus 
save 1 per cent. on the interest of the debt. Those 
who did not choose to accept their capital, might 
convert their stock into 4 per cents. The debate 
mginly turned on the mode of effecting the conversion ; 
one measure would have the result of diminishing the 
interest without increasing the capital sum of the debt; 
the other would increase the capital sum, but diminish 
the sum-total of the interest annually payable. The 
law, as passed by the Chamber, was neither one thing 
nor the other; and the Chamber of Peers rejected it, 
and ghus declared itself against the reduction of the 
interest. @he question of a grand system of railroads, 
to be gonstructed by the State, was brought before the 
Chamber of Deputies by the minister; and a report 
on a proposed Jaw as to railroads was made to the 
Chamber by M. Arago on the 24th of April, which 
recommended that the law should for the present be 
withdrawn, on the ground, among other grounds, that 
the resources of the State were insufficient for the great 
undertakings which were proposed. The question of 
railroads gave rise to the discussion of the question 
whether railroads should be constructed by the State 
or by companies; and the democratic part of the 


* There is an interesting account of Talleyrand’s death in 
‘L. Blane’s ‘ Hist. de Dix Ans,’ v., ch. 10. See also ‘ Annu- 
aire Historique, &c., pour 1838,’ p. 181. His ‘Mémoires,’ 
it is said, are deposited in England, and are not to be pub- 
lined until thirty years after his death. 
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journals maintained the cause of the State against the 
companies. The question presented great difficulties ; 
and experience has proved that many of the objections 
made to the formation of railroads by joint-stock 
companies were well-founded. 

The year 1838 had its trials of conspirators. A man 
named Hubert, and several of his alleged accomplices, 
one of whom was a lady, Laure Grouvelle, were 
brought to trial in May. Some of the conspirators 
were acquitted ; the jury found that Hubert was guilty 
of a design to destroy or to change the government, 
and that the design was followed by acts done with the 
view of executing the design. FIubert was condemned 
to deportation. Laure Grouvelle and some othcrs 
were found guilty of the same design as Hubert, but 
not guilty of any act done with a view to its execu- 
tion; but Laure Grouvelle was condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

‘The coronation of queen Victoria was announced, 
and the cabinet of the Tuileries sent an ambassador 
extraordinary to London on the occasion (28th July, 
1838). The man selected wos a veteran soldier of 
fortune and of ability, marshal Soult, who appeared in 
an equipage which in splendour surpassed all the rest. 
In the month of July, lieutenant Laity was brought 
before the court of Peers, instead of being, tried by 
a jury, for writing a pamphlet, entitled ‘ An Historical 
Account of the Events of the 30th of October, 1836, 
the prince Napoleon at Strassburg.’ He was tried and 
convicted for writing an account of events, the actors 
in which had been acquitted by a jury; and the prin- 
cipal personage had not been tried at all. His sentence 
was five years’ imprisonment, and a fine of 10,000 
francs. This was the last act of the session, which 
terminated on the 12th of July. 

Louis-Nepoleon Bonaparte had left Ameriea, and got 
back to Switzerland to see hisdying mother. His resi- 
dence was at Arenenberg, in the canton of Thurgau. The 
government, which atfected to treat the affair of Strass- 
burg as a puerile matter, required his expulsion from 
@ country which had goven shelter to Louis-Philippe. 
It is true that Louis Bonaparte was a pretender to the 
throne of France, but as long as he remained quiet 
he was entitled to hospitality. The grand-council 
of Thurgau declared that Louis-Napoleon was a citizen 
of their canton. The matter was referred to the Dict: 
the affair was adjourned from time to time; and at Jast 
the hostile movements of the French army towards 
Switzerland settled the question. Louis Bonaparte 
left Switzerland for England (14th of October). During 
this dispute with Switzerland, the duchess of Orkéans® 
gave birth to a male child (24th of August), on whom 
his grandfather conferred the title of comte de Paris, 
The occupation of Ancona by the French still con- 
tinued, and the Holy Father wished to get rid of his 
uninvited guests. The ground of this occupation was 
the pope’s refusal to comply with the recommendation 
of the principal powers of Europe contained in their 
note of 1831, and the intervention of Austria, Jn 
1882, Casimir Péricr promised that the French should 
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evacuate Ancona as soon as the Austrians quitted the 
papal states; and as the Austrians wished the French 
to retire, they concerted the matter with the pope, 
whose representative, Capaccini, immediately informed 
Molé of the Austrian evacuation, and claimed the per- 
formance of Casimir Périer’s engagement. The French 
quitted Ancona on the 25th of October, 1838, without 
accomplishing the purpose for which they came. The 
pope had not complied with the terms of the note 
of 1831. 

The session of 1839 opened on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1838, and the ministers were threatened with 
a formidable opposition from a coalition in which 
Guizot and Thiers fought side by side, united for their 
overthrow. The address in answer to the king's 
speech was the occasion on which the strength of the 
ministry was tried in the Chamber of Deputies. Of 
the nine members of the committee appointed to draw 
up the address, only three were supporters of the 
ministry: among the other six were Guizot and Thiers. 
The projet d’addresse was in terms more directly 
aggressive against the policy of the government than 
any which had been proposed since the famous address 
of the 221. The ministers hoped to derive some credit 
and support from the news just arrived of the capture 
of the Mexican fort of San Juan d’Ulloa, which admiral 
Baudin bombarded 27th November, 18388, after being 
unable to obtain from the Mexican government satis- 
faction for certain demands of the French cabinet. 
After a long debate the ministers succeeded in modi- 
fying the address by a majority of 221 against 208; 
& majority so small, as to show that their existence 
was in danger. On the 31st of January the Chambers 
were dissolved, and the ministers appealed to the 
electors. The ministers employed all the means at 
their disposal to secure the return of their candidates, 
but the result was against them; and on the 8th of 
March, 1839, the ministers resigned. The coalition 
had been formed by a temporary union of the doc- 
trinaires, of the centre gauche and of the gauche; and 
the three leaders were, Guizvt, Thiers, and Odilon- 
Barrot. It was now the time to divide the booty 
which had been won, to distribute the places. But the 
difficulty was great; and the men could not agree. 
An attempt was made to construct a cabinet of the 
centre gauche, but it failed. It was not until the Ist 
of April that a new cabinet was announced; and the 
announcement of the names caused no small surprise. 
They were, the duc de Montebello, Gasparin, Girod 
(de l’Ain), general Cubiéres, Tupinier, Gauthier, and 
Parant. This ministry was merely provisional, and 
negotiations still went on for tle formation of a per- 
manent cabinet. Six attempts in all were made after 
the dissolution of the Molé cabinet; and the sixth, 
like the rest, was an abortion. This uncertain state 
of affairs seemed likely to be prolonged; but an insur- 
rection exploded, and the atmosphere was cleared. 
There was a secret society at Paris, which had existed 
since 1884. In April, 1839, about a thousand persons 
belonged to it. Its leaders were, Armand-Barbés, 
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Martin Bernard, Blanqui, and a few others. The con- 
spirators were impatient for action; the time seemed 
to be come, and the plan was well considered and 
settled. On the 12th of May, in the afternoon, the 
insurrection broke out. The insurgents plundered 
some gunsmiths’ shops, and attacked the posts of the 
Chatelet, the Palais de Justice, and the Hétel de Ville. 
The officer who commanded the post of the Palais de 
Justice was shot. They got possession of the Hétel 
de Ville, where Barbés read a proclamation which was 
prepared, But the cry to arms did not rouse the 
Parisians, and the city was filling with soldiers, Be- 
fore the 12th of May was over the insurrection was 
hopeless: on the next day the last emberg were extin- 
guished, and Barbés was a prisoner. The death of the 
insurrection was followed by the birth of a cabinet, 
in which marshal Soult had the presidence of the 
council and the ministry of foreign affairs. The other 
members were, Teste, Schneider, Duperré, Duchftel, 
Cunin-Gridaine, Dufaure, Passy, and Villemain for 
public instruction. 

On the 27th of June some of the prisoners were 
brought before the Chamber of Peers—Barbés, Ber- 
nard, and sixteen others; but these were only a part 
of the prisoners. Barbés avowed himself the chief 
and leader of the insurrection, but he strongly pro- 
tested his innocence of the dgath of the officer who was 
shot at the Palais de Justice, and his disapprobation 
of the deed. The guilt of most of the accused was 
manifest, and could not be denied. <A few were ac- 
quitted, but Barbés was condemned to death, and 
Bernard to deportation. The sentence of Barbés was 
commuted into deportation. The rest of the prisoners 
were not tried until six months later. Blanqui was 
condemned to death; a sentence which was afterwards 
commuted; and other criminals were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. This insurrection was 
not responded to by the Parisians: it announced itself 
like a sudden clap of thunder, and there was no feeling 
ready to re-echo the signal. 

The question of Turkey and Egypt occupied the 
attention of the cabinets of Europe. Sultan Mahmoud 
and the viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet Ala@ were at 
war, and the vassal threatened the existence of the 
empire of his master. Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet 
Ali, defeated the army of the sultan at Nezib, on the 
24th of June, 1839; but Mahmoud died on the 80th 
of June, before he~heard the news of his disaster, aid 
was succeeded by his son, a youth, named Ab-el- 
Medjid. The Porte must have submitted to humiliat- 
ing terms, if the five powers, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
England, and France, had not intervened, and re- 
quested the sultan, by a note signed the 27th of July 
by their respective ambassadors at Constantinople, to 
come to no final terms until the effect of their interven- 
tion should be ascertained. The question of the East, 
so far belongs to the history of parties in France, as it 
gave rise to warm debates in the Chamber of Deputies,* 


* * Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 1839,’ p. 183, &e, 
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and the grant of a credit of 10 millions to augment 
the naval force of France in the Levant. It is a 
consequence of the present European system that 
.the people of Europe are taxed for the purpose of 
paying the cost of occasional intervention in the affairs 
of one another, and even in the affairs of countries 
which are beyond the limits of Europe. The session 
closed on the 6th of August; and the Chamber re- 
commenced its sittings on the 28rd of December, 1839. 
The king had enough to do to maintain tranquillity in 
France, and to command respect abroad, without trou- 
bling the nation with his personal concerns; but he 
had once asked for a dotation for the duc de Nemours, 
and he made a second demand. The demand was 
responded to by a universal outcry against it; and the 
Chamber of Deputies rejected the proposal by a majo- 
rity of twenty-six; there being 226 black balls, and 
200 white. No cabinet had received such a check 
since 1880: the ministers felt it, and retired.* 

On the Ist of March, 1840, appeared an ordonnance 
of the king, by which Thiers was made president of the 
council and minister for foreign affairs, the great object 
of his ambition. Guizot was sent ambassador to Eng- 
land. The first demand of the new minister of the 
interior, M. de Rémusat, was an extraordinary credit 
of one million in aid of the secret-service money for 
1840. He urged this demand, on the ground of the 
necessity of providing for the public tranquillity; and 
he promised, as the late ministry had done, that there 
should be no money given to the press. A consider- 
able majority voted the money, and this secured the 
present existence of the cabinet. The Peers also voted 
for the money, by a large majority. The question of 
the repayment or the conversion of the 5 per cents., 
Sgr the proposal involved both measures, was again 
brought before the Chamber of Deputies, and carried ; 
and again was rejected by the Peers. Among the 
supplementary credits voted in this session (10th Junc) 
was a sum of one million francs ‘for the removal of 
the morta] remains of the emperor Napoleon” from 
St. Helena to the church of the Invalides. On the 
15th of July the session terminated. With the centre 
gauche ig power, and the gauche itself in prospect 
of it, there seemed to be a hope of electoral reform ; 
and numerous petitions for it, showing a great diver- 
sity of opinion, had been addressed to the Chambers, 
The want of unity of opinion was a sufficient ground 
for the ministers to reject what they did not wish to 
grant; and the president of the council declared that 
he was altogether opposed to electoral reform. 


* Here the ‘ Histoire de Dix Ans,’ by Louis Blanc, ends; 
a work from which instruction may be derived by those who 
do not adopt all the opinions of the author. With some 
defects, it is a work of merit; and this ig said without respect 
to the social doctrines which the author inculcates. For the 
years from 1830 to 1835, the reader may consult ‘Le Gou- 
* vernement de Juillet, les partis et fes hommes politiques,’ par 
Capefigue; a writer clear and precise in his views, but whose 
opinions are struck with the sterility which characterises 
Modern statesmanship and diplomacy. 
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On the 7th of July died, at Viterbo, the prince of 
Canino, better known under the name of Lucien Bona- 
parte, and as a younger brother of the emperor Napo- 
leon. One Bonaparte was scarcely dead, when another 
made his appearance. Louis Bonaparte landed near 
Boulogne, on the 6th of August, with a few companions 
in uniform, and armed. He had hired a steam-boat in 
London to carry over this mimic army, his munitions 
of war, his baggage, his horses, and his carriages. 
The invaders entered Boulogne to the cries of ‘ Vive 
Yempereur,” with the tricolour flag surmounted by the 
imperial eagle. It was the affair of Strassburg over 
again; a miserable failure, which would have been 
called a bold adventure, if it had succeeded. The 
soldiers remained faithful to their duty; the people 
of Boulogne joined them in resistance ; and Napoleon 
II. and his followers were again made prisoners. The 
conspirators were tried before the Chamber of Peers 
(28th September), and judgment was pronounced on 
the 6th of October. Louis Napoleon was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in some fortress, and he was 
conveyed to Ham, the former prison of Polignac. The 
rest of the prisoners were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment.* On the 16th of this month a fresh 
attempt was made on the life of the king, by a man 
named Darmés, who discharged a musket at the royal 
carriage on the Quai des Tuileries, as the king was on 
his way to St. Cloud, accompanied by the queen and 
his sister. The shot did no harm; and the assassin, 
who made no attempt to escape, was arrested on the 
spot, tried by the Chamber of Peers, condemned, and 
executed. 

The note of the 27th of July, 1839, was proposed 
by France to the other allied powers. At first it was 
disapproved of at St. Petersburg, but the Russian 
cabinet soon agrecd with the views of the English 
cabinet, as to checking the progress of Mehemet-Ali, 
and depriving him of the fruits of his victories. On 
the 13th of September, 1839, the French ministry 
recalled admiral Roussin from Constantinople, and sent 
M. de Pontois in his plgce; and on the 21st of Decem- 
ber they made their views known to all Europe: they 
wished to give Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, to Mehemet- 
Ali. But it was too late: the other four powers were 
agreed on another arrangement. The ministry of the 
1st of March, 1840, found affairs in this state when 
they accepted office. On the 15th of July the mini- 
sters of the four powers signed, at London, a convention 
made between them of the one part, and the Sublime 
Porte on the other, for the pacification of the Levant. 
France was no party to it, and knew nothing of ite 
The four powers agreed to maintain the integrity and 
the independence of the Ottoman empire, and to compel 
Mehemet-Ali to accept their terms.f The French 


* The trial is given in the ‘ Annuaire Historique, &c., 
pour 1840,’ Appendice, p. 268, &c. 

+ See Guizot’s Memorandum addressed to lord Palmerston, 
24th July, 1840, on the treaty of the 15th July; and the 
Memorandum of Thiers, of the 8th of October, to Guizot, 
French ambassador at London. 
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ministry were-preparing the forces of France, while the 
viceroy, whom they wished to, support, was yielding 
to a force which he could not resist. A French fleet 
was at the Isle d’Hiéres, ready to sail to the theatre 
of war, when a royal ordonnance appeared on the 29th 
of October, which appointed Soult minister of war and 
president of the council; Guizot, minister for foreign 
affairs; and Villemain, for public instruction. The 
new cabinet did not contain a single member of the 
cabinet of the 1st of March.* 

The session opened on the 6th of November. The 
most important part of the king’s speech related to the 
measures of the four powers in relation to the sultan 
and the viceroy. The king said that he had the dignity 
of the country at heart, as well as its safety and 
repose: he still continued to hope that the general 
peace would not be disturbed. In the debate on the 
address, it appeared, from the statement of Thiers, that 
the king was not so ready for active intervention in 
favour of the viccroy as his minister; and this led to 
the breaking up of the cabinet. The long debate on 
the address made of it a question of peace or of war, 
but’the ministers carried an address, which said nothing 
further on the question of war than the king’s speech. 
Thiers observed, that as to the hope of peace, which 
the king’s speech expressed, peace was certain; and 
the nom/mation of the cabinet of the 29th of October 
was the proof of it: ‘* Whatever is done in Egypt, 
even if Egypt is taken from the pasha, we shall allow 
it: as I said at the commencement of this debate, the 
question is resolved.” 

On the 9th of November the duchess of Orléans 
gave birth to a second male child; on whom the king 
conferred the title of duc de Chartres. In the month 
of December the remains of the emperor Napoleon 
arrived at Paris, and were deposited (15th) with all the 


* Table of ministerial existences from 1830 to the 29th 
of October, 1840: 


Names of Presidents. Dates of Formation. Duration. 
Provisional . . 11 August, 1830 82 days. 
Laffitte . . « 2 Noventber, 1830 . 55 — 
Laffitte . . . . . 27 December, 1830 . . 76 — 
C. Périer . 13 Mareh, 1831 . . 577 — 
Soult—Guizot . . 11 October, 1882 . . 75 — 
Soult—Broglie 25 December, 1832 . . 459 — 
Soult—Thiers . 4 April, l&34 . ~105 — 
Gérard . . 18 July, 1834... . 124 — 
Bassano . . . . . 10 November, 1834 .. 8 — 
Mortier . . . 18 November, 1834. . 123 — 
Broglie—Humann. . 12 March, 1835 . . 330 — 
Broglie—d’Argout . 5 February, 1836 . . 16 — 
“Thierc. . . . 22 February, 1836. . .195 — 
Molé—Guizot. . . 6 September, 1836. . 221 — 
Molé—Salvandy 15 April, 1837... . 715 — 
Provisional . . 31 March, 1839 . 42 — 
Soult—Teste . 12 May, 1839 . 285 — 


Thiers—~Rémusat . 1 March, 1840 .. . 240 


Guizot—Soult . . 29 October, 1840 . 

Nineteen ministries in eleven years and four months; or, 
tuking a mean, a ministry every 215 days. (‘ Annuaire His- 
turique, &e., pour Id41,’ App., p. 219.) 
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pomp of imperial obsequies, in the church of the In- 
valides ; from which they were afterwards removed to 
the chapelle St. Jeréme.* The year closed in the 
Chamber of Deputies with the acknowledgment of a 
considerable deficit; and the minister of war proposed 
to fortify Paris; @ measure of which the ministry of 
the lst of March had dared to undertake the responsi- 
bility without consulting the Chamber. France was at 
peace at the end of 1840, but armed and ready for war. 
The government closed the year with the prosecution 
of Lamennais for publishing a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Le 
Pays et le Gouvernement.’ He was charged with 
representing the country and the government as in a 
state of complete antagonism, and proclaiming the 
necessity of a complete and radical reform, which 
should reach even to the foundations of society. The 
jury convicted the author; who was condemned to 
a year’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 2,000 
francs. 

A committee was instructed to report upon the pro- 
posal to fortify Paris; and the report drawn up by 
Thiers was presented to the Chambers on the 18th 
of January, 1841. The reporter supported the measure 
by the authority of two great names, Vauban and 
Napoleon, and he examined the whole question in 
a clear and comprehensive manner. As to the danger 
to liberty, from the circumstance of Paris being forti- 
fied, he treated it as an absurd supposition. The 
proposal met with no serious opposition, and a law 
was passed, by which 140 millions of francs were 
appropriated for making the fortifications of Paris. 
The present ministry asked for a million of francs to 
make up the expenses in the secret-service department 
for 1841. A great majority gave the money; and an 
amendment, which would have obliged the ministers 
to account for the employment of it, was rejected. 
The finances were as usual a field for debate. Credits 
supplementary, extraordinary, and complementary, 
were become the order of the day. Thiers said that 
he was convinced, and had never ceased to affirm, that 
an effective force of 329,000 men placed * France in 
a condition far below the habitual wants of France and 
the particular state of Europe.” The treaty of the 
15th of July produced ordonnances relating to the 
public works, the army and the navy, which involved 
a large expenditure, which was now to be sanctioned. 
The Chambers voted the supplementary and extraor- 
dinary credits for 1840, and the legislature confirme | 
the royal ordonnances which were intended to put 
France in a position to resist the war which was 
conjured up in the East. The budget of expenditure 
for 1842 was fixed at 1,276,838,078. But there were 
arrears on the years 1840 and 1841, and there were 
expenses for public works and other matters; so that 
there was a deficit on the estimated receipts of 1842, 


* The prince de Joinville brought the body of the eavperor 
from St. Helena in the frigate La Belle-Poule. The parti- 
culars of the exhumation, and of the funeral ceromony, are 
minutely told in the ‘ Annuaire Historique, &c., pour 184,’ 
App., p. 304, &e. 
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which was to be supplied by a loan of 450 millions. 
A law was passed during this session on the employ- 
ment of children in manufactures, mines, or workshops. 
The law limited the age at which children could be 
employed, fixed the hours of labour, and provided for 
their protection agt&inst ill-treatment, for their educa- 
tion, and other matters. On the 8th of July the session 
ended. . 
The government had no foreign war, though they 
had spent money in anticipation of it; but the cam- 
paign was carried on at home, as usual, against the 
press. The ‘Gazette de France’ published some letters, 
said to have been written by the king when he was an 
exile, in which he expressed entire devotion to the 
interests of England. Another journal, ‘ La France,’ 
announced new revelations, and published fragments 
of a correspondence which had taken place since the 
king had ascended the throne, and expressed his 
intention to keep the engagements of his family as to 
Algiers. Guizot distinctly denied, before the Chamber 
of Deputies, that the king’s government had ever made 
any engagement for the complete or partial abandon- 
nent of the African conquests. ‘La France’ was tried 
for forgery, and for offence against the person of the 
king, but was acquitted. M.Thoré was convicted 
of writing a pamphlet, which contained attacks on 
property, and other dangerous matter: he was con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of 1000 francs. M. Alphonse Esquiros, for writing 
a book called ‘The Gospel of the People,’ was con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
500 francs. The ‘ National’ had spoken in contemp- 


tuous terms of the Chamber of Peers; but the language, | 


though insulting and disagreeable to the Peers, the 
mere so because it was true, did not go beyond the 
limits of political criticism; and no individual was 
attacked. However, the manager of the ‘ National’ was 


summoned to the bar of the Peers, and condemned to } 


a month’s imprisonment, and a fine of 10,000 francs. 
The Peers showed that if they had no political inde- 
pendence, as the ‘ National’ said, they had the power 
of a@enging an insult. Garnier-Pagés died at Paris on 
the 23rd ef June, 1841, and above ten thousand per- 
sons gfollowed him to the tomb. Ledru-Rollin, an 
advocate in the Cour de Cassation, who was elected 
for the department of Sarthe, in place of Garnier-Pagés, 
published a speech which contained his political creed, 
and subjected him to a prosecution. He was charged 
with attacking the principles and the form of govern- 
ment established by the Charter of 1830, and other 
like matter. He was convicted, not for his speech, 
but for allowing the publication of it: his sentence was 
four months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 8,000 francs. 
M. Hauréau was condemned to three months’ impri- 
sonment, and to pay 2,000 francs, for publishing the 
new deputy’s speech. 

The session opened on the 27th of December, 1841, 
under favourable circumstances ; the kingdom was quiet, 
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rial wealth, and extending or commencing a system of 
improved communication by railways. The king’s 
speech announced that he had toncluded a convention 
with the four great powers and the sultan, the object 
of which was, to maintain the peace of Europe, and to 
consolidate the repose of the Ottoman empire. The 
question of parliamentary reform was brought forward 
under two aspects: one proposition (pour l’extension du 
cercle des incompatibilités) had for its object to keep 
many salaried functionaries out of the Chamber of 
Deputies, or to prevent their promotion while they 
were members; the other proposal was for increasing 
the number of electors (pour /’admission des capacites), 
The motion for considering the first proposition was 
rejected by a majority of eight only. The second was 
rejected by a much larger majority. A million francs 
were voted for the secret-service money without any 
opposition ; and this vote of confidence secured the 
existence of the ministry for the present. There was 
a long discussion on railways, which resulted in a law 
(11th June, 1842) for the establishment of a system 
of railways branching out from Paris. The execution 
of this great undertaking was to be effected by the 
concurrence of the State, the departments crossed by 
the lines, and the communes which were interested, and 
by the co-operation of individuals, The supplementary 
credits and the budget were as usual a debateable 
ground: the receipts did not balance the expenditure ; 
but the ministers got what they asked for. The De- 
puties voted above 1,800 millions of money for the 
expenses of the year, and separated before the Peers 
had discussed the matter. ‘‘ The other Chamber regard 
our vote,” said a member of the Chamber of Peers, 
“as a simple formality.” On the 11th of June the 
session closed; and two days after the ministry dis- 
solved the Chamber, not being satisfied with the 
doubtful support of a doubtful majority. 

On the 8th of May, during the discussion on the 
railroads, a dreadful calamity happened on the Ver- 
sailles line. A train, which was full of people, was 
thrown over, crushed, and set on fire by its two loco- 
motives. Near fifty persons lost their lives; among 
whom was admiral Dumont d’Urville, a distinguished 
naval officer. The elections produced a Chamber in 
which the conservative party had a majority; but the 
opposition, if they should ever unite, presented a 
formidable array. The excitement of party was for 
& moment suspended by the unfortunate death of the 
duke of Orléans. He was going to Neuilly on the 
13th of July, when the horses of the carriage took 
fright, and the prince, thinking that the driver would? 
not be able to manage them, jumped out, and fell with 
his head on the ground. He died a few hours after, 
at the age of thirty-two. The grief of his family was 
responded to by the public, with whom the duke was 
a favourite. An extraordinary session of the legislature 
was opened on the 26th of July. The only subject 


which the king’s speech submitted to the consideration , 


peace abroad was no longer threatened, and France and | of the Chambers was a law on a regency during the 
other countries of Europe were incregsing their mate- {minority of his grandson, the comte de Paris. The 
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law on the regency, which was very short and precise, 
fixed the majority of the king at eighteen; and it gave 
the regency, during the minority, to the prince who 
was of the full age of twenty-one and nearest to the 
throne in the order of succession, established by the 
Declaration and the Charter of 1830. 

The king’s speech at the opening of the session on 
the 9th of January, 1843, announced an improving 
revenue, and the settlement of the Eastern question: 
there were still troubles in Spain, which the king 
deplored ; he had no other view in his relations towards 
Spain, than to respect the legitimate interests of France, 
and to maintain a faithful friendship to queen Isabella 
II. The speech also announced that the French had 
taken possession of the Marquesas islands. The 
Chamber of Deputies, in their answer, said to the 
king, ‘‘ Rely, sire, on the devotion of the country 
during the many years which we pray Providence to 
grant you.” The ministers asked for an extraordinary 
credit of one million francs, as a complement to the 
secret-service money of 1843. The question was not 
so much a question of money as a question of confi- 
dence. lLedru-Rollin attacked the ministry: he said 
that the liberties of France were undermined in their 
four principal foundations, the jury, the press, the 
elections, and the National Guard, which ‘had been 
suspended, disarmed, almost disorganized, in spite of 
the law.” Lamartine, who had passed over to the 
opposition, attacked not the ministers, but the system : 
‘It is time,” he said, ‘‘ that this game came to an 
end; France must either cease to be France, or you 
must cease to govern.” The ministers, however, got 
the money. The consideration of a proposal of Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, to make the voting in the Cham- 
her open instead of secret, was rejected by a very small 
majority. The annual question des incompatibilités 
was brought on by de Sade: it was, in brief, that 
Deputies could not be promoted to salaried public 
places, or obtain promotion during the legislature to 
which they belonged, and for a year after the expira- 
tion of their powers: some exceptions to the general 
rule were proposed. Lamartine attacked the proposal, 
as he had done before: he did not deny the existence 
of defects in the representation and in the government, 
but he would remedy it in other ways, by the extension 
of the suffrage: he did not even object to universal 
suffrage. The consideration of the question was re- 
jected, but only by a majority of sixteen. The question 
between the beet-root sugar of France, which owed its 
origin to the system of Napoleon in January, 1812, and 
the sgar of the colonies, had often been before the 
Chamber since 1832: two interests were in opposition, 
which it was urgent to reconcile, if possible. The law 
that was passed provided for the progressive equaliza- 
tion of the duties on colonia] sugar and beet sugar. 
During the session, the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty between France and Great Britain, which, after 
interruptions, had been resumed, seemed to be termin- 
ated; and the British ministry were congratulating 
themselves on the result, when public opinion and the 
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Chambers declared against the treaty, and the French 
ministry yielded to the opposition. A postal conven- 
tion was, however, signed between France and England 
(8rd of April), for regulating the charges on letters 
from one country to the other; and another convention 
was made (18th February, 1848), for the mutual sur- 
render, in certain cases, of ‘persons who were under 
criminal] charges in either of the two countries, and had 
made their escape to the other. 

The French king also extended his personal alliances 
this year. He married his daughter Clémentine to the 
prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg; and the prince de 
Joinville married a daughter of Don Pedro, late emperor 
of Brazil. The temporary alienation of France and 
England, produced by the Eastern question, and other 
matters, seemed to be cured; and the visit of queen 
Victoria to Louis-Philippe at the ch&teau d’Eu, in the 
month of September, was considered evidence of the 
good understanding between the respective representa- 
tives of power in the two countries. The duc de Bor- 
deaux, who came to London near the close of the year, 
did not visit the English court, which could not indeed 
receive a prince who claimed a crown by a title which 
England did not acknowledge. The ducs de Nemours 
and de Montpensier made a tour through the south and 
west of France, where they were received with accla- 
mations,—a pleasing but deubtful evidence of -the 
attachment of the people,—as Napoleon and Charles X. 
had found by experience. The mayor of Mans alone 
disturbed the pleasure of the tour: he read the duc de 
Nemours a long political lecture, in the form of an 
address; a discourse certainly ill-timed, but plain- 
spoken and true. The duke made a reply judicious 
enough; and the government ended the matter by 
depriving the mayor of his oflice. 

In the speech on the opening of the session (Decem- 
ber 27, 1848), after expressing his confidence in a 
favourable issue to the affairs of Greece and Spain, 
the king said: “‘ The sincere friendship which unites 
me to the queen of Great Britain, and the cordial un- 
derstanding (la cordiale entente) which exists between 
my government and hers, confirm me in this cavfi- 
dence.” The speech spoke of the ameliorated condi- 
tion of all classes of the people, and of improvement 
in the finances. The answer of the Peers was adula- 
tory: ‘' We thank the king for the prosperity of the 
country.”—*‘* Sire, your family is ours.” The king, 
on ascending the throne, promised to consecrate to us 
his whole existence, to do nothing except for the glory 
and the happiness of France; France has promised to 
him fidelity: the king has kept his oaths; what 
Frenchman could forget or betray his ?’’ The Deputies 
said, ‘* Between France and you the alliance is indis- 
soluble.” This was the language of a majority; but 
there was a strong party in the Chamber, and it dis- 
played itself as usual on the question of the secret- 
service money, and the affairs of Tabiti. The sup- 
plementary credits, which were annually voted, had 
become a kind of supplementary budget, and gave 
occasion fur the discussion of political questions in 
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general. The king’s speech said nothing on the 
question of dotations, a question which threatened 
every ministry with ruin; but an article in the ‘ Mo- 
niteur’ (30th of June), the responsibility of which 
Guizot accepted for all the ministry, was a kind of 
appeal to the natiop to come to the relief of the royal 
family. It was ill received; and the ministers learned, 
by feeling their way, that they were on dangerous 
ground. The king’s speech spoke of the cordial 
understanding between Great Britain and France; but 
before the end of the session it was in danger of being 
broken. There were French settlers at Tahiti, and 
apostolic missionaries. Their alleged ill-treatment by 
the government of Tahiti brought a French naval force 
there to demand reparation; and a convention was 
concluded between admiral Dupetit-Thouars and queen 
Pomaré (September, 1838). Fresh complaints of the 
French residents led to fresh demands and to new 
negotiations, which resulted in the protectorate of the 
Society Islands being offered to France by the queen 
and the chiefs, and accepted by Dupetit - Thouars 
(9th September, 1842). An English consul, named 


Pritchard, arrived at Tahiti in 1843, whom the French 


charged with preaching a crusade against the French, 
with exciting the natives to revolt. Pritchard was 
arrested by the French governor, and sent out of the 
island. His arrest and expulsion caused a great fer- 
ment in England. The facts of the case are many and 
complicated: Pritchard denied the truth of the French 
allegations, and invited the strictest examination into 
his conduct. It is enough here to state that England 
and France were near finding materials for a quarrel at 
the distance of half the globe. In Africa, also, diffi- 
culties arose. Abd-el-Kader, driven to the frontiers 
ef Marocco, endeavoured to bring the emperor into his 
quarrel with France; and the emperor, seeking or 
having a good pretext in the presence of some French 
troops on territory which he claimed as his, and the 
French claimed as belonging to Algeria, attacked the 
French troops. Aftcr some fruitless attempts at nego- 
tiation, France and Marocco were at open war. The 
French fleet, under the prince de Joinville, bombarded 
Tangier @6th August) and Mogador; and on the 14th 
of August, marshal Bugeaud completely defeated the 
troops of Marocco at the battle of Isly. If the war 
with Marocco had led to the extension of the French 
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which he met with in the country promised a continu- 
ance of the cordial understanding. The duc d’Angou- 
léme died this year in his exile-(June) at Goritz, and 
Joseph, the elder brother of Napoleon. 

The king’s speech, on the opening of the session in 
December, 1844, announced the termination of the 
dispute with Great Britain, the prosperous condition 
of the country, and the establishment of an equilibrium 
between the receipts and the expenditure: it also 
announced the marriage of the duc d’Aumale, one of 
the king’s sons. In their answer, the Deputies assured 
the king, that ‘‘ the honour of his rcign was associated 
with the happiness of France.” But the ministers 
carried the address by only a small majority; and they 
were attacked on their general policy, on the English 
alliance, and on the affair of Pritchard. On the 18th 
of March, 1845, the Chamber of Deputies modified the 
way of voting, and it established three ways: first, the 
summary proceeding, by sitting and rising; second, 
by division, in which case a member received only one 
ball, and deposited it either in a white or a black urn; 
thirdly, the secret vote, when twenty members called 
for it, which was a continuanee of the former practice. 
The annual question ‘des incompatibilités’ was re- 
produced, but the proposition was not even taken into 
consideration. Ledru-Rollin’s proposition to abolish 
the pecuniary qualification of the Deputies, and to give 
the Deputies daily pay, did not even reach a reading. 
The question of the ‘ adjonction des capacités,’ brought 
forward by Crémieux, was rejected by a majority of 28 
out of 330 votes. The expenditure for the year 1846 
was fixed at 1,434 millions. 

The right of search, given by the conventions of 
1831 and 1834 between France and Great Britain, for 
the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade on the coast 
of Africa, caused great dissatisfaction in France; and 
Guizot had influence enough with the British cabinet 
to induce them to consent to a new convention for ten 
years (29th of May, 1845), by which the right of search 
was abolished, after certain conditions were complied 
with by the French government. The French and 
English governments also agreed to send each a naval 
force of twenty-six ships to the west coast of Africa, to 
co-operate for the prevention of the slave-trade. The 
10th Article, among other things, declared, that ‘in 
the course of the fifth year the two high contracting 


conquests in Africa, it might have been the cause of| parties shall consult anew, and decide according to 


‘@ serious misunderstanding between France and Eng- 
land; but, fortunately, the French were satisfied with 
chastising the emperor; and a convention was made 


circumstances, if it is fit to put in effect the whole or 
part of the present convention.” After the close of the 
session, the committee of the opposition, called the 


(10th September). The affair of Pritchard was settled | gauche constitutionelle, published a manifesto e(12th 


by the French government justifying the expulsion of 
Pritchard, but expressing their disapprobation of certain 
circumstances which attended the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Pritchard, and offering him some indemnity. 
The English ministry accepted the apology, if it may 
Both 
sides were glad to get out of the quarrel. The king 
of the French came to England in September, to pay 
® visit to queen Victoria; and the fayourable reception 


of July), which was a declaration of hostility to the 
ministry of the 29th of October, who were charged 
with weakness in their foreign relations, corruption at 
home, and opposition to the most necessary reforms. 
For the last two years the question of educaticn had 
involved a struggle between the University and the 
Church, which became a struggle between the Church 
and the State. It was proved by incontestible evi- 
dence, that though the law prohibited the corporation 
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of the Jesuits, the society was re-organizing itself all 
over France, and that more than twenty houses of the 
order were re-established. The government could not 
refuse to enforce the law; but wishing to effect the 
object by quiet means, they sent M. Rossi to Rome 
to the Holy Father, who, after some negotiation, 
yielded to the wishes of the French government, and 
sent an order to the superior of the houses in France 
to comply with the terms of the law. In this year, 
general comte Moline de Saint-Yon took the depart- 
ment of war in place of marshal Soult, who still 
retained the presidency of the council; and Salvandy 
succeeded Villemain as minister of public instruction, 
whose health obliged him to resign. The prosperity 
of the country appeared to be indicated by the steady 
increase of the revenue from indirect taxation, which 
is stated to have been, in 1845, double of what it was 
in 1830, though there had been great reductions of 
taxation in two of the most important articles of indi- 
rect income, the customs, and wines, and other drinks. 
From the amount of 338 millions in 1840, the revenue 
from indirect taxation had increased to near 390 millions 
in 1845; an improvement which promised the means 
of reducing the national debt, and of accomplishing the 
extensive railway undertakings. 

The queen of England again paid a visit, on her 
return froin Germany, to Louis-Philippe, at the Cha- 
teau d’Eu. The royal family was increased this year 
by two births. The wife of the duc d’Aumale, a 
Sicilian princess, was delivered of a son in the month 
of November; and in the same month a son was pre- 
sented to the prince de Joinville by his wife, the Bra- 
zilian princess, with more than regal length of name, 
Frangoise - Caroline- Jeanne - Charlotte- Léopoldine-Ro- 
maine-Xaviére-de-Paula-Michelle-Gabrielle- Raphaelle- 
Gonzaga. 

The king’s speech on the: opening of the session (27th 
December, 1845) was followed by long debates on the 
whole policy of the government; but the ministers had 
ainajority. The speech was short, and in general 
terms: it expressed the king’s hope that the policy 
which had maintained peace in the midst of so many 
storms, would one day honour the memory of his reign. 
The answer of the Deputies told the king “that the 
affection of the country was secured to him for ever, 
and that every day rendered more indissoluble the 
intimate union between the king’s family and the 
country.” The question des incompatibilités was again 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies by M. de Ré- 
musat (March 16th, 1846), and the discussion of the 
scveral heads of the proposition was again rejected. It 
was the last session of the legislature, which was looking 
forward to the elections. The session terminated on 
the 8rd of July; and preparations were already made for 
the electoral struggle. There was an apparent fusion 
of the centre gauche and the gauche constitutionelle ; 
and the manifesto which they agreed in publishing 
said: ‘‘ The question for every elector is not to choose 
the man whom he prefers, but, by naming an indepen- 
dent man, to whatever shade of opposition he may 
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belong, to prevent the success of the ministerial candi- 
date.” The elections were more favourable to the 
ministers than they could have expected ; and p obably 
the attempts again made on the king's life helped to 
secure this result. On the 16th of April, as the king 
and queen were going in their carriage near one of the 
walls of the park of Fontainebleau, a man named 
Lecomte fired twice on the carriage, and one of the 
balls fell at the queen’s feet. Again, on the 29th of 
July, while the king was on a balcony of the Tuileries, 
@ man, who was at some distance, discharged two pistol- 
shots at him. The session opened on the 17th of 
August, and was prorogued on the 4th of September. 
The warmth with which the Deputies expressed their 
devotion to the king’s person was sufficiently explained 
by the recent attempts on his life. The close of the 
year 1846 was unfortunate for France. In 1845 the 
crops of: grain were hardly an average, and the potato 
failed in some places, though not so extensively as in- 
England and Ireland. In 1846 the failure of the 
potato was more extensive in France; and the crops 
of grain were short. Provisions were dear all over 
Europe. Great floods devastated the valleys of the 
Rhéne, the Sadéne, and other rivers. From the Puy- 
de-Déme (18th October) a torrent of melted snow 
descended into the basins of the Allier and the Loiret, 
affluents of the Loire, and rolling over the plains of 
Touraine, swept away bridges, villages, cattle, crops, 
and everything which opposed its irresistible force. 
The railroad speculations, into which greediness had 
precipitated many persons, led to jobbing, fraud, loss 
of fortune by some, and the transfer of their moncy 
to the pockets of others. A panic came: the supplies 
of money from England did not arrive; for the same 
causes had produced a like effect thére also. People 
had parted with their ready cash to the various com- 
panies, and were engaged to pay more. Shares fell, 
the money-market was deranged, and there was a 
financial crisis. 

The marriage of Isabella, queen of Spain, had long 
engaged the attention of the chief cabinets of Europe ; 
but the French and English ministry were, as usyal, 
the busiest in looking after other people’s affajrs. The 
French and English could not agree; for, besides the 
queen of Spain, there was her sister Louisa, who might 
one day come to the throne, and her marriage was 
almost as grave an affair as that of Isabella. This long- 
debated affair was settled by both the queen and he 
sister being married at Madrid on the same day (10th 
October, 1846). The queen was married to her cousin, 
the duke of Cadiz, don Francisco de Assis, and her sister 
to the duc de Montpensier, the youngest son of the king 
of the French. The British cabinet protested against 
the marriage of this young girl to a French prince, both 
before and after the event. They founded their objec- 
tions on the Treaty of Utrecht and the law of Spain; 
but, independent of these,objections, it was said by the 
British cabinet, that the British government could not 
consider this marriage simply as an arrangement 
between two royal families, but as a political com- 
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bination between two great powers, which tended to 
ally one to the other in the external relations of both, 
and in such a manner as would be dangerous to other 
gtates. This Spanish marriage cooled the entente cor- 
diale; a circumstance which probably encouraged 
Austria to submerge the petty republic of Cracow 
(11th November) in its own ill-digested body poli- 
tical. The English and French governments protested 
severally against this violation of the Treaty of Vienna, 
which Austria had committed in concert with Prussia 
and Russia, The marriage of the duc de Bordeaux 
(7th November) to the elder sister of the reigning duke 
of Modena, the only European prince who had refused 
to acknowledge Louis-Philippe, was not an event of 
any political importance. The invader of Strassburg 
and of Boulogne, Louis-Napoleon, another pretender 
to the throne of France, made his escape in disguise 
(25th of May, 1846) from the fortress of Ham, in 
which he had been confined since his last unlucky 
attempt. His father, Louis, once king of Holland, 
died this year at Leghorn (25th of July). 

The session of 1847 commenced on the 11th of 
January, 1847, under unfavourable circumstances. 
Food was dear, and it was necessary to import largely 
from abroad, which drained France of its metallic 
currency. The railroad undertakings were checked, 
for more had been undertaken than could be accom- 
plished at present in the financial state of the country. 
The king’s speech said nothing of the ill will on the 
side of Kmgland, caused, or supposed to be caused, by 
the Spanish marriage; and it spoke of the continuance 
of the concert between the two countries for settling 
the troubled affairs of La Plata. The marriage of the 
duc de Montpensier was said to be ‘‘a new pledge 
of those good and intimate relations which had so long 
&ubsisted between France and Spain.” As to the 
affair of Cracow, the king said that he had protested 
avainst the infraction of treaties. The Peers, in their 
answer to the speech, declared that the king’s dynasty 
“daily fixed its roots deeper in the heart of the 
French.” The Chamber of Deputies said, ‘‘ Like 
your majesty, we wish to found in our country an in- 
dsoluble alliance between the monarchy and liberty.” 
The mifiisters carried the address by a very great 
mafority, the largest that a ministry had commanded 
for seventeen years. The question of electoral reform 
was again brought forward ; and one part of the propo- 
sition was to reduce the electoral qualification to 100 
francs, and to increase the number of Deputies by 100. 
The ministry opposed the discussion of the measure ; 
and Guizot said, ‘‘ We do not say that the electoral 
law is perfect—but at present, under the actual cir. 
cumstances, we oppose the proposal as bad and inop- 
portune.” The question of the ‘ prise en considération’ 
was rejected by a majority of 98. The diminution 
of the duty on salt, which was loudly demanded by the 
country, was still deferred, though it was carried in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

The high price of food, and the financial difficulties 


pf 1817, caused great distress, and grievous disturb- 
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ances broke out in many departments, particularly in 
the west; but the government promptly repressed 
these disorders, and endeavoured to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the people. One of the measures (28th of 
January) was equivalent to the allowing of the free 
importation of foreign cerealia for the space of six 
months; and two ordonnances were designed to keep 
certain articles of food from being exported. In the 
month of February, M. Martin (du Nord), minister 
of justice and worship, died, and was succeeded by 
M. Hébert. In May, M. Dumon took the department 
of finance in place of Lacave-Laplagne; M. Trézel 
had the department of war im place of Saint-Yon; the 
duc de Montebello had the marine, in place of admiral 
Mackau; and M. Jayr took the department of public 
works, in place of M. Dumon, who had become min- 
ister of finance. The session closed in August. Soult 
had long been merely the nominal president of the 
council, and his nullity was more conspicuous after he 
had given up the department of war. He asked leave 
to retire, which the king allowed; but he conferred on 
him the distinction of maréchal-généra] de France, 
a title which Turenne and.Villars had enjoyed. Guizot 
became president of the council on the 19th of Septem- 
ber; the man who gave hopes of reform in his address 
at Lisieux, but had lately declared that the French 


must still wait for what they expected. "The oppo- 


sition this year began a system of agitation for electoral 
reform, which was to be effected by a union of al] the 
shades of opposition. Above 1,200 electors of Paris 
and a great number of Deputies dined together at Paris 
on the 9th of July: this was called the banquet of the 
Chateau Rouge. At a dinner at Macon (18th of July), 
Lamartine declared himself in favour of universal 
suffrage, and of the unlimited liberty of the press. At 
some of the reform banquets the usual toast of the 
king was omitted. In the interval between the two 
sessions, about seventy reform banquets were held in 
various parts of France, all of which passed off quietly; 
but they were evidence that public opinion was de- 
claring itself on the question of reform. Several cases 
of gross malversation in public functionaries were 
detected, which furnished the opposition journals with 
weapons against the ministry. A suit among the 
shareholders in the salt-mines of Gouhenans brought 
to light a letter of general Despans-Cubiéres, which 
contained the following passage: ‘‘ We must not hesi- 
tate about the means of procuring for ourselves an in- 
terested support even in the council: I have the means 
of obtaining this support—do not forget that the 
government is in greedy and corrupt hands.” M, Tesw, 
formerly minister of public works, and now a peer and 
president at the court of Cassation, felt that this pas- 
sage was applitable to himself, and he denied, before 
the Chamber of Peers, in the most solemn manner, 
that he was in any way whatever implicated in so 
scandalous a matter. Cubiéres, Teste, and a man 
named Parmentier, were arrested and tried before the 
Chamber of Peers. A fourth, named Pellapra, who 
was involved in the same accusation, made his escape, 
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The trial began on the 8th. Cubiéres admitted that 
he had given Pellapra a considerable sum, which, as 
Pellapra told him, Teste had received. Teste, being 
overwhelmed with the evidence, made two attempts at 
suicide. On the 17th of July, Teste was found guilty 
of corruption in 1842 and 1843, when he was minister 
of public works; and Cubiéres and Parmentier were 
found guilty of having bribed a minister of state, in 
order to obtain the concession of a mine. Teste was 
condemned to civic degradation, to pay a fine of 94,000 
francs, and to three years’ imprisonment: he was also 
condemned to pay to the treasury of the hospitals of 
Paris the sum of 94,000 francs, the price of his inte- 
grity. Cubiéres and Parmentier were condemned to 
civic degradation, and Cubiéres to pay a fine of 10,000 
francs. The course of justice was prompt and severe : 
no persons were implicated except the accused, and yet 
party spirit, which is never just, attempted to throw 
on the administration the scandal of an offence which 
might be committed under any form of government. 
A general feeling of distrust was spread, and the word 
‘Corruption’ was associated with the policy of the 
actual administration. A horrible tragedy that occurred 
at Paris on the night of the 18th of August, showed 
still further the state of opinion. The duchess de 
Praslin, the only daughter of marshal Sebastiani, and 
the mother of nine children, was murdered in her own 
house; and the evidence soon showed that the mur- 
derer could be no other than the duke her husband. 
As the duke was a pecr of France, he could not be 
arrested until the Chamber of Peers was constituted as 
a court of justice by a royal ordonnance; and in the 
interval he took poison, and died before his trial. Four 
journals were seized for having made the crime of an 
individual the ground of general remarks upon the 
government and the state of society. On the last day 
of 1847 the king lost his sister Adelaide, who had 
shared with him the earliest and most painful years 
of his exile, and who, both in hig adversity and in his 
prosperity, had been a faithful friend and counsellor. 
The long war in Algiers wag terminated in 1847; 
and on the 30th of May, marshal Bugeaud, having 
reduced the country to submission, resigned the gover- 
norship. In the beginning of September the duc 
d’Aumale was appointed governor-general of Algeria, 
Kut: Abd-el-Kader, who was still on the frontiers of 
Marocco, threatened the existence of the emperor's 
power; and a rival claimant to the throne of Marocco 
made his escape to the emir. An attack by Abd-el- 
Kader on some Marocco cavalry roused the emperor to 
activity, and his troops being assembled in overwhelm- 
ing force, drove Abd-el-Kader over the river Malouia, 
upon the French frontier. General Lamoriciére was 
looking for the emir; and though he might have 
escaped, yet being weary of the contest, and seeing 
the “hour come which was marked by God,” he 
surrendered himself to the French general, on con- 
dition of being taken to St. Jean d’Acre or to Alex- 
andria. On the 28rd of November he was presented 
to the duc d’Aumale, who confirmed the promise of the 
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general ;* and on the 25th, the emir, with his women, 
his children, and his servants, was shipped for Toulon. 

The session opened on the 28th of December, 1847. 
The king’s speech promised the reduction of the tax 
on salt, and the charge on letters. It concluded by 
saying, ‘In the midst of the agitation fermented by 
hostile or blind passions, one conviction animates and 
supports me; we possess in the constitutional mon- 
archy, in the union of the great powers of the State, 
the certain means of surmounting all these obstacles, 
and of satisfying all the moral and material interests 
of our dear country.” These words contained an 
allusion to the agitation for reform, which was still 
going on. There was a great reform banquet on the 
19th of December, at Grenoble, at which one thousand 
persons were present. There was another at Cambrai, 
on the 9th of January, 1848, at which the first toast 
was, “To electoral and parliamentary reform.” The 
minister of instruction had already stopped two of the 
courses of lectures at the Collége de France; and in 
the beginning of January, 1848, M. Michelet received 
official notice, that, by virtue of a decree of the govern- 
ment, his course also was suspended; but he was not 
informed of the reason for this order. The pupils 
of Michelet declared, in a protest, that the sole object 
of the suspension of the three professors was, that 
** their animated, ardent, and truthful language, roused 
the generous sentiments of their pupils, and their love 
of country, of liberty, and of humanity.” On the 19th 
of January the address of the Peers was carried by a 
great majority. One of the paragraphs of the address 
was directed against the reform banquets: ‘’ Noisy 
manifestations,” said the Peers, ‘in which are blindly 
mingled vague ideas of reform and of progress, passions 
hostile to our monarchical constitution, opinions sub- 
versive of social order, and detestable reminiscences, 
have rather disquieted than disturbed men’s minds: 
the government was bound to direct its attention to 
them: we are persuaded that such agitation, tolerated 
by a free government, is powerless against public 
order.” During the debates on the address in the 
Chamber of Deputies, petitions were presented for 
electoral and parliamentary reform. The debates 
turned, among other matters, on the foreign policy 
of the ministers in Italy, and more particularly with 
regard to Switzerland, which was violently attacked by 
Thiers (4th February). In the debate on the last 
paragraph of the proposed address, which stigmatized 
the reform banquets, and consequently the Deputies 
who were present at them, Duchétel (9th February) 
maintained, that ever since the year '90, the authority 
of the government to prevent meetings which it might 
consider dangerous to order, had been undisputed ; 
and he added, that the government would not yield on 


* Dispatch of the governor-general to the minister of war. 
The convention, which was made orally, was ratified in 
writing by Lamoriciére. * I ratified,’ says the governor- 
general in his dispatch, “the promise of general Lamori- 
ciére; and I confidently hope that the government of the 
king will sanction it.” 
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n question, where it had right on its side. This tenth 
and last article of the projet d’addresse caused a long 
and violent discussion. An amendment of M, Sallan- 
drouze, which expressed a wish for parliamentary 
reform, was rejected, but only by 222 votes against 
189, or by 16 votes only of the absolute majority 
(February 12). After this, the opposition left the 
ministry and their friends to vote the paragraph and 
the address. The address was carried by 241 votes 
out of 244, the whole number that voted on the 
occasion, 

There was to be a reform banquet in the twelfth 
arrondissement of Paris, but the declaration of the 
minister caused it to be deferred several times, It was 
finally arranged that it should take place on the 22nd 
of February. On the morning of the 21st the journals 
of the opposition published a reform manifesto from the 
committee appointed to make arrangements for the 
banquet; which fixed the Place de la Madelaine as the 
rendezvous for the guests, and prescribed the direction 
which the procession should take to the banquet. The 
préfet of police answered by a proclamation to the 
people of Paris; in which they were requested to obcy 
the law, and not to join any assemblages. On the 
same day Odilon-Barrot addressed the Chamber on 
the question of the right of assembling. The minister 
of the interior denied the sight; but he maintained it, 
provided notice was given to the authorities, and there 
was no tumult, and no arms were carried. Duchatel 
declared that the ministry might have prevented the 
banquet by the employment of force, but they had 
always been willing, and still were willing, to Ict 
matters go so far as to raise the legal question, which 
might be decided judicially as soon as the fact of an 
alleged contravention of the law could be established : 
but he added, that the manifesto of the committee was 
not limited to inviting persons to repair to the banquct; 
it had requested the National Guards to assemble, as 
National Guards, and it invited students to attend, and 
it regulated the form of procession; this was a viola- 
tion of the law against ‘‘ attroupemens,” and also of 
the.2aw which regulated the National Guard. Upon 
this the psincipal members of the opposition published 
an address to the citizens, which announced, that in 
consequence of the declaration of the minister, the 
banquet was adjourned. This notice did not calm the 
agitation, and it was ill-received by many. 

g The morning of the 22nd of February was wet and 
‘gloomy, but the streets were crowded from an early 
hour. It was the day appointed for the banquet, and 
a great number of persons directed their way towards 
the Place de la Madeleine, which had been fixed as 
the point of assemblage. About mid-day a crowd 
surrounded the Chamber of Deputies, but it was soon 
protected against any risk of attack. Some of the 
windows of the hotel of the minister of foreign affairs 
were broken, and ‘“ Down witl? Guizot”’ was the cry; 
but in a short time the house was surrounded with 
troops. The crowd and the agitation went on increas- 
ing, and in some parts the shops were, closed. In the 
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afternoon, attempts to construct barricades were made 
in the Rue Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré; and arms 
were got from one or two shops. The day was tumul- 
tuous and threatening; but in the evening all was again 
quiet in the parts where there had been most disturb- 
ance. During the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Odilon-Barrot, in the name of fifty-three Deputies, 
gave notice of their intention to impeach the ministry 
of mal-administration.* 

On Wednesday, the 28rd, at seven in the morning, 
the rappel beat in several quarters, and the National 
Guard responded to it. Both the government and the 
people were busy during the night. Troops were 
bivouacked on the public places; cannon had been 
brought from Vincennes, and planted on the Places du 
Carrousel and La Concorde, and around the Tuileries. 
The people had erected barricades at numerous points. 
Everything was ready for a struggle. The contest 
began at the barricades, and lasted, at some of them, 
during the greater part of the day. But the dispo- 
sition of the National Guard was not for battle: it was 
for conciliation, but still against the ministry, and for 
clectoral reform. The lieutenant-colonel of the second 
legion of the National Guard informed the duc de 
Nemours, in the afternoon of the 23rd, that if the con- 
cessions demanded by public opinion were npt made, 
he could not answer for his men. At four in the 
afternoon the report of the resignation of the ministers 
was carried to different parts of Paris; and between 
five and six, people were again moving about freely. 
But the fighting was not yet over in the Rue du 
Temple and other places. The people, now in arms, 
said that the resignation of the ministers was not 
enough. In the evening, however, there were illu- 
minations on the boulevards and most of the streets ; 
and the rejoicing was over the fall of Guizot. But 
a terrible catastrophe turned joy into mourning. At 
ten in the evening a crowd was in front of the hotel 
of the minister of foreign affairs, singing the Marseil- 
laise and ‘ Mourir pour la Patric.’ All at once a 
discharge of fire-arms ffom the military who guarded 
the place stretched fifty-two, or, according to other 
accounts, sixty-three persons, of both sexes and all 
ages, dead or dying on the ground. It is said that 
a shot fired by some unknown person against the 
soldiers, was the cause of this murderous discharge. 
The dead were carried off by the exasperated people, 
whose cry was ‘‘ Vengeance, and To arms!” ‘* To 
arms, and Vengeance |” was the shout which responded 
to the mournful procession of the dead. 


At six in the morning of the 24th, Paris was covered 


with barricades, some of them immense works. Behind 
the barricades, on which floated the tricolour flag, 
stood the men to defend them, armed with muskets, 
sabres, pistols, and pikes. The tocsin rung the signal 
for battle, and the fight began in the faubourg Mont- 
martre ; and about an hour afterwards at the boulevard 


* There were seven heads of impeachment ; some of them 
vague enough. 
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St. Denis, between the people and the soldiers of the 
line. But the troops were ill-disposed to shed the 
blood of their brethren. At half-past ten a regiment 
was fraternizing with the people, and the soldiers were 
giving up their arms. Just at this time, a proclama- 
tion, signed by Odilon-Barrot and Thiers, appeared on 
the walls, Jt announced that orders were given to 
suspend the firing; that Odilon-Barrot and Thiers 
were empowered by the king to form a ministry; that 
the Chamber would be dissolved; and that general 
Lamoriciére was named commander-in-chief of the 
National Guard. The command of the troops had 
been given to marshal Bugeaud during the night of the 
23rd, but it was taken from him in the morning of the 
24th, after the king had sent for Thiers. The marshal 
was not a popular man, and he was in favour of ener- 
getic measures against the insurrection. The procla- 
mation announcing the advent of a new ministry was 
torn iu pieces. There were in the court of the palace 
3,000 men, with six pieces of cannon; but the tide 
of insurrection was flowing rapidly towards the Tuile- 
ries. About noon, the people, headed by numerous 
detachments of the National Guard, attacked the Palais 
Royal, took it, and sacked the royal apartments. The 
barricadcs were pushed nearly to the Tuileries, on the 
side of the Rues Richelieu and Rivoli; the proposed 
change of ministry had not calmed the troubled sea 
of agitation; an attack on the Tuileries was imminent. 
Rumour spread through Paris that the king had abdi- 
cated in favour of his grandson. Louis-Philippe 
yielded to the tempest which gathered round his head, 
and left the Tuileries in one carriage with the queen, 
followed by the duchess of Nemours in another. An 
Officer of the National Guard made his way to the duc 
de Nemours, and told him that the Tuileries were 
surrounded, and that the attack would commence im- 
mediately. The duke went out, and the people walked 
The former occupants had left so hastily, that 
they had not even breakfasted. The new comers 
made merry with the adventure. A gamin of Paris, 
one of the first who entered under the vestibule, turned 
round to the people, and putting his hand on his heart, 
said in royal phrase, ‘‘ Messieurs, it is always with the 
greatest pleasure that I see myself surrounded by my 
people.” At the first invasion of the Tuileries, furniture 
was broken or burnt; but the indignation of the people 
was mainly directed against the emblems of royal 
power, The throne was carried along the boulevards, 
to the sound of drums, by people mingled with the 
National Guard, and burnt at the foot of the column 
cof July. 

The Chamber of Deputies met at half-past twelve in 
the afternoon of the 24th. Between one and two 
o'clock the duchess of Orléans entered the Chamber, 
leading her two sons by the hand, and accompanied by 
the duc de Nemours. M. Dupin announced the abdi- 
cation of Louis-Philippe, and the transmission of the 
royal power to the comte de Paris, and the regency to 
the duchess of Orléans. He urged that an entry 
should be made on the minutes of the acclamations 
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which had accompanied to the Chamber, and greeted 
on their arrival the comte de Paris as king of France, 
and the duchess of Orléans as regent, under the pro- 
tection of the national wishes. The president said, 
that the Chamber by its unanimous acclamations——— 
but here he was interrupted on the right and on the 
left, and by the spectators, All was confusion. La- 
martine moved that the sitting be suspended, out of 
respect to the national representation and to the pre- 
sence of the duchess of Orléans. The president 
announced the suspension of the sittings until the 
duchess of Orléans and the new king retired. After 
some hesitation, the duchess and her children, with 
those around her, retired to the back of the benches 
of the centre gauche. Odilon-Barrot entered the 
Chamber while M. Marie was at the tribune recom- 
mending a provisional government of five members. 
Odilon-Barrot said, “Our duty is clear: the crown 
of July rests on the head of a child and of a woman— 
the regency of the duchess of Orléans, a ministry 
selected from among men of the most tried opinions, 
will give the best security for liberty: he could not 
undertake the responsibility of anything else.” A 
crowd of armed men, National Guards, students, and 
workmen, broke into the Chamber, many of them 
carrying colours; they called for the dethronement 
of the king. A man, who was not a member, ascended 
the tribune, and said, ‘‘ Take care that you do not 
proclaim the comte de Paris without having a right to 
do so.” <A voice called out, ‘‘ The Republic.” When 
the crowd broke in, the duchess of Orléans retired with 
her children. Crémieux, Ledru-Rollin, and Lamartine, 
were all at the tribune. A voice said, ‘‘ No more Bour- 
bons ;” ‘‘ Down with the traitors;” ‘A provisional 
government.” Many of the Deputies retired. Ledru- 
Rollin obtained a hearing. He declared that a regency 
was impossible: he protested, in the name of the 
people, against this new usurpation: he called for 
a provisional government, not named by the Chamber, 
but by the people; and an immediate appeal to a 
convention, to settle the rights of the people. Lamar- 
tine spoke: he would also have a provisional goyern- 
ment, which should prejudge nothing as to the definitive 
form of government which it should please the nation 
to adopt. Several lists of members of the provisional 
government were handed to Lamartine. One of the 
doors of the galleries burst open, and armed men 
entered, mixed with the National Guards, crying. 
‘Down with the Chamber; no Deputies.” The 
Chamber was already down. The president, M. Sauzet, 
said, “that as he could not command silence, the 
sitting was at an end.” The Chamber of Deputies no 
longer existed. The people armed” with guns and 
sabres, and mingled with the National Guards, and 
some Deputies of the gauche remained. Dupont de 
"Eure took the chair; and amidst this tumultuous 
assemblage of people, a list of members of the pro- 
visional government was made. There were cries of 
Vive la République,” and for Ledru-Rollin. At four 
o'clock the Chamber was empty. 
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In the evening the names of the members of the 
provisional government were announced. They were, 
Dupont (de Eure), Lamartine, Crémieux, Fr. Arago, 
Ledru-Rollin, Garnier-Pagés, Marie; and Armand 
Marrast, Louis Blanc, F. Flocon, and Albert, secre- 
caries. The provisional government declared that the 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved; that a National 
Assembly should be convoked ; and the members of the 
‘* ex-Chamber of Peers’? were forbidden to assemble. 
On the 25th, a proclamation, addressed by the provi- 
sional government to the citizens of Paris, was headed, 
** République Francaise.” Another proclamation, of 
the same day, signed by Garnier-Pagés and Louis 
Blanc, declared that the provisional government under- 
took to secure the existence of the workman by labour; 
to guarantee labour to all citizens; and it recognized 
the association of workmen for the purpose of enjoying 
the legitimate advantages of their industry. The pro- 
visional government presented themselves to the people 
on the 26th, before the Hétel @€ Ville; and Lamartine 
announced the abolition of royalty, the proclamation 
of the Republic, the exercise of their political rights by 
the people, and the opening of national workshops for 
the unemployed workmen. A note was addressed to 
the editors of journals by the provisional government, 
which, after stating that ‘“‘ the public and several 
journals had expressed a desire to see, in the different 
journals, the real members of the provisional govern- 
ment,” gave the following list of them: Dupont (de 
Eure), Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Garnier-Pagés, 
Ledru-Rollin, Crémieux, A. Marrast, Louis Blanc, 
F. Flocon, Albert, Bouvier, secretary; but the name 
of Bouvier was fraudulently inserted by himself and 
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three self-elected sub-secretaries, all of whom were exe 
pelled from the Hétel de Ville. On the 27th, marshal 
Bugeaud addressed a note to “ Monsieur le ministre,” 
in which he placed his sword at the service of the new 
government. On the same day the Republic was 
solemnly proclaimed at the column of July. 

The ministers and the royal family were dispersed. 
The government which rose out of the, insurrection 
of July melted away before the insurrection of February. 

Nobody thought that it was so near its end, neither 
friends nor enemies. The history of the last few months 
of Louis-Philippe remains to be written. 

Nothing was heard of the king for several days. 
On the Srd of March he reached England with the 
queen, in an English packet-boat from Havre, and 
landed at Newhaven, in Sussex. 


The ‘ Revolutions of France’ might be comprised 
within moderate limits, if a man had the talent, the 
knowledge, and the leisure necessary for a full examin- 
ation and a critical judgment of all the materials. But 
such a work, though brief in its results, would require the 
steady uninterrupted labour of many years. With the 
complete mastery of a subject, a man throws away all 
that incumbers it, and presents the truth in a few plain 
words. It is only in this way that a durable historical 
monument is raised, A work written with imperfect 
information, and in a limited time, will be faulty, both 
as to what it omits and what it contains; and nobody 
will be more sensible of these faults than he who has 
attempted, with impartial temper, to retrace the events 
of a Revolution which has agitated, and still agitates, 
all European societies, 
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Abbaye, massacre in the prison of the, 200 
Abd-el-Kader, his contests with the French, 624; concludes 
a peace, 624, 626; his surrender, 638 
Abdication of Charles IV. of Spain, 477; of Charles X. of 
France, 592; of Louis Philippe, 640; of Napoleon, 
510, 525 
Abercromby, Sir Ralph, saves the Duke of York’s army in 
Holland, 421; is killed in Egypt, 441 
Abjuration of Christianity by Gobel and a few other bishops 
and priests, 316 
Aboukir, battle of, 414 
Accapareurs, rage of the people against, 45; considerations 
on the subject, 51; decree against them, 291 
Acre, Bonaparte foiled before, 415 
Acte Additionel, the, 520 
Actors, their anomalous position in France, 80, 454 
Adelaide, Madame (aunt of Louis XVI.), in danger at Ver- 
sailles, 71; quits France, 112 
———— (sister of the Duc d’Orléans), her efforts 
in bis favour, 590, 598; her death, 688 
Aiguillon, Duc d’, proposes the commutation of feudal 
services, 54 
Aix, Archbishop of, his embarrassing proposal to the Com- 
mons, and reply of Robespierre, 11; opposed to the 
issue of the agssignats, 89 
Aix-la-Chapelle, congress of, 547; secret protocols, 548 
Albert, a member of the Provisional Government of 
1848, 641 ° 
Alexandria, battle of, 440 
Algiers, capture of, by the French, 583; difficulties with the 
native tribes, 624; surrender of Abd-el-Kader, 638 
Allied armies, their occupation of France, 532; how dis- 
tributed, 585; withdrawn, 547 
Allies, their treatment of France after the Hundred Days, 534 
Amiens, peace of, 442 
Amnesty proposed by Louis XVIII., 541; strongly opposed 
by the Chamber of Deputies, 542 ; compromine, «542 
— granted by Napoleon during the Hundred Days, 
exceptions from, 519 
Ancients, Council of the, established, 378; abolished, 429 
Ancona, seizure of, by the French, 611 ; evacuated, 6380 
Angouléme, Duc d’, appears in the south of France, 507; 
holds Toulouse against Napoleon, in the Hundred 
Days, 519; his proceedings in the South after the 
second Restoration, 532; his expedition to Spain, 561; 
styled Dauphin, 566; resigns his right to the crown, 
592 ; his death, 635 
Duchesse d’, maintains Bordeaux against Na- 
@oleon during the Hundred Days, 519; her influence 
at the cqurt, 548; leaves France in disguise, 592 
Antwerp, defence of, by Carnot, 507; captured by Gérard, 614 
Appellans, deputies so called, proposal to expel them from the 
Convention, 257 
Arago, a member of the Provisional Government of 1848, 641 ; 
one of the central opposition committee in 1837, 626 
Archduke Charles of Austria, his successes in Germany, 398 ; 
fails in Italy, 404 
—— John of Austria, defeated by Moreau, 439 
Arcole, battle of the bridge of, 398 
Argonne, campaign of the, 209 
Arles, Archbishop of, murder of the, 200 
Armed Neutrality, the, 440 
a————= petitioners, question as to, 175 
———— gections of Paris, defeated by Bonaparte, 379 
Armoire de Fer, the, 241 
Army, the French, in favour of the Revolution, 95; the offi- 
cers opposed to it, 107; disorders in the, 146; opposed 
to the restoration of the Bourbons, 514; retires beyond 
the Loire after the battle of Waterlgo, 531 ; disbanded, 
588 
Army of England, 409, 442 a 
Artois, Comte @’ (afterwarls Charis X.), his violent cha- 
gacter, 14; emigrates, 42; distrusted by Marie Antol- 





nette, 82; at Coblentz, 112; at Vicenza, 126; at Pilnits 
146; summoned to return to France, and refuses, 157 ; 
endeavours to procure aid from the foreign powers, 862; 
makes an attempt to land in France, 376; returns at 
the Restoration, 508, 512 , embarrasses the Government, 
532, 543; estranged from the king, 551; their recon- 
ciliation, 552; his power, 558; buys up hostile journals, 
565; his conduct on the death of the king, 566.—See 
Charles X. 

Aspern, battle of, 483 

Assembly, Constituent.—See Constituent Assembly. 

———— Legislative.—See Legislative Assembly. 

——_—— National.—See National Assembly. 

Assignats, the, 88; their depreciation, 109; the amount 
issued, 383 

Associations, law against, warm debates on the. 617 

Ateliers de charité established, 57 

Atheists, the, Robespierre’s opposition to, 319 

Attroupemens, laws against, 605 

Aubaine, droit d’, finally abolished by Louis XVIII., 550 

Auerstiidt, battle of, 472 

Augereau, General, an cmissary from Bonaparte to the 
Directory, 405; appointed to command in Germany, 
407; created marshal, 459 

Aumale, Due d’, bequest to the, 599; appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria, 638 

Austerlitz, battle of, 468 

Austria, wars with France, 168, 418, 467, 504 

“ Austrian Committee,” the, 170 

Avignon annexed to France, 95, 146; tumults, 156, 585; 
assigned asa residence for the Pope, 500 


Babeuf forms a new Jacobin club, 383; his conspiracy, 385 ; 
is executed, 398 

Bailly, 2 deputy to the States-Gencral, 8; becomes presi- 
dent, 11; appointed Maire de Paris, 39; without any 
real power, 47; succeeded by Pétion, 158; is executed, 
313 

Baker, oe hanged by the populace, on suspicion of conccaling 
bread, 

“—. the, and his wife,” a term applied to Louis XVI. and 
his queen, 64 

Banca] delivered to the Austrians by Dumouriez, 266; 
released, 383 

Bank of France established, 434 

Barbaroux, an ardent Marseillais, 184; an opponent of 
Robespierre, 226; oe as one of the Gironde, 
280; is executed, 31 

Barbés heads an insurrection in Paris, 680 

Barentin, the keeper of the seals, his speech in the States- 
General, 3 

Barnave, a Protestant depnty to the States-General, 80; his 
opposition to Mirab au, 97; his considerate conduct 
to the royal family, 1] 4; is executed, 313 

Bareas, commandant of t e forces of the Convention, 879; 

*““becomes one of the Directory, 388; his character, 395 ; 

negotiates with Louis XVIII, 421; retires from the 
Directory, 424; reappears at the Restoration, 515 

Barrére, president of the Convention at the trial of the king, 
242; concurs in the overthrow of Robespierre, 845; 
is sentenced to deportation, but escapes, 364; is par- 
doned by the Consuls, 430; exiled as a regicide, of 

Barrot, M. Odillon, one of the association to protect prisoners 
of state, 554 ; counsels open resistance to the Polignac 
ministry, 583; in office under Louis Philippe, 600; 
leads the opposition, 605; advocates the regency of the 
Dugkess of Orleans, 640 

Barthélemy becomes one of the Directory, 897; is deported, 
402; becomes a peer under the Bourbons, 549 

Bastille, its early history, 30; its capture by the people, 35: 
commemorative féte, 99 

Batavian Republic, the, established, 412, 448 

Bantzen, battle of, 508 
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Baylen, capitulation of Dupont at, 479 

Beauharnais, Eugene, appointed viceroy of Italy, 466; his 
fidelity to Napoleon, 507 

~- Madame, imprisoned, 828; her marriage ‘6 
Bonaparte, 386.—Sco Josephine, Enrpress. 

Beauvais, Bishop of, murdered, 200 

Belgium, separation of, from Holland, 600; a king chosen, 
605 





Beranger, the poet, prosecution of, 579 

Beresina, passage of the, 499 

Berlin Decree, the, 478 

Bern, capture and plunder of, 412 

Bernadotte, General, becomes minister of war, 421; hostile 
to Bonaparte, 447; created marshal, 459; serves in 
Prussia, 478; mistrusted by Napolcon, 483; chosen 
Crown Princo of Sweden, 489; his bad faith, 492; allies 
himself with the Russians, 496; defeats Ney, 504; in- 
vades IIolland and Belgium, 506 

Berri, Duc de, assassination of the, 552; his marriage, 548; 
riot in Paris on tho anniversary of his dcath, 604 

~——— Duchesse de, leaves France in disguise with her son, 
592; lands in France, 612; betrayed and imprisoned, 
614; her release, 615 

Berthier assista the escape of the king’s aunts, 112; created 
marshal, 459; made Princo of Neufchitel, 470; escorts 
Louis XVIII. to Paris, 512 

Bertier, the minister, his murder, 47 

Berton, General, insurrection of, 559 

Bertrand, General, accompanies Napoleon to Elba, 510; re- 
fuses to sign a decree of proscription against Marmont 
and others, 519 ; accompanics Napoleon to St. Helena, 
530 

Besenval, commandant in Paris, his attack on the people, 26; 
his indecision, 33; is arrested, 49; released, 50; pro- 
ceedings against him quashed, 82 

Bessiéres created marshal, 459; killed, 502 

Beurnuuville, minister of war, delivercd to the Austrians 
by Dumouriez, 266 ; released, 383; a member of tho 
Provisional Government of 1814, 509; made a peer at 
the Restoration, 550 

Billaud-Varennes promises payment to the Scptembrists, 
201; is transported to Cayenne, 364 

Biron, General, abandoned by his troops at Quievrain, 169; 
exccuted, 313 

Blanc, Louis, one of the central opposition committee of 
1837, 626; a member of the Provisional Government of 
1848, 641 

Blanqui heads an insurrection in Paris, is tricd and con- 
demned to death, 630 

Blaye, imprisonment of the Duchesso de Berri at, 615 

Blockade of continental ports, 473; of the coast of Holland, 
614 

Blucher invades France, 507; defeated at Ligny, 524; 
assists to gain the battle of Waterloo, 525; his conduct 
in Paris, 538 

Boissy d’Anglas, his firmness as president of the Conven- 
tion, 867 

gaa at Versailles, skirmishes with the populace, 
68, 70 

“of Charles X., his parting with them, 595 

Bonaparte, Jerome, appointed King of Westphalia, 475 

——--———- Joseph, appointed King of Naples, 470; pro- 
claimed King of Spain, 479; expelled, 507; abandons 
Paris to the Allies, 509; his death, 685 

——-——- Louis, made King of Holland, 471; negéfates 
with the English ministers, 488; abdicates, 488 

——--———- Louis Napoleon, his attempt on Strassburg, 628 ; 
in Switzerland, 629; lands at Boulogne, 681; is im- 
prisoned at Ham, 631; escapes, 637 

Lucien, intrigues against the Directory, 410; 

C his conduct on the 18th Brumaire, 427; negotiations 

with Spain, 442; proposes the title of Emperor for 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 457; his death, 631 

———--——-- Napoleon, scrves at the sieze of Toulon, 821; 
crushes the revolt of the armed sections of Paris, 379; 
his marriage, 386; appointed to the command of the 
army of Italy, 388; his successes, 8389; his bravery at 
the bridge of Arcole, 398; makes terms with Austria, 
404 ; professes to support the Directory, 405; plans the 
conquest of Egypt, 413; campaigns in Egypt and Syria, 
414; returns to France, 417 ; overthrows the Directory, 
423; becomes First Consul, 481 ; conciliatory measures, 
432; his court at the Tuileries, 484;-Italian campaign, 
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435; attempts on his life, 487, 488 ; becomes President 

of the rae ae Republic, 444; appointed Consul for 

life, 446; the Codes, 449; education, 451; war with 

England, 458; declared Emperor, 457,—See Napoleon. 

family excluded from France, 541 

Donapartist conspiracics, 559, 623 

Bonchamp, a Vendean chief, his humanity, 805 

Bonnemer, bravory of, at the capture of the Bastille, 85 

Bonnet rouge, period of its introduction, 165 

aera the first place to declare in favour of the Bourbons, 

8 

———_—— Duc de, birth of the, 556; abdication of Charles 
X. in his favour, 592; styled Henry V. by his parti- 
sans, 612; his marriage, 687.—See Henry V. 

Borodino, battle of, 495 

Bouillé, his dislike to La Fayette, 85; in danger from his 
own troops, 107; captures Nancy by storm, 109; plans 
the king's escape from Paris, 111; is foiled in his 
measures, and obliged to fly, 188; his letters, 185; his 
death, 162 

Boulogne, attempt of Louis Bonaparte at, 631 

———— camp at, 442 

——-— flotilla, the, 442 

Bourbon, Duc de, emigrates, 42 

— the younger, his suspicious death, 599 

Bourbons, restoration of the, in France, 511, 527 ; in Naples, 
541; in Spain, 507; conspiracies against them in 
France, 554, 555; the elder branch expelled, 592 ; per- 
petual banishment decreed against them, 607; the 
younger branch expelled, 640 

Bourmont deserts to the Allies before the battle of Waterloo, 
582; gives doubtful testimony against Ney, 539; be- 
comes minister of war, 581; captures Algiers, 588; 
resigns his command, 603; lands in France, 612 

Bretagne, opposition of the Parliament of, to the decrees of 
the Constituent Assembly, 79; troubles in, 362 ; ended 
by Hoche, 394 

Breton Club, the, 24; becomes the Jacobin Club, 76 

Bréz6, Marquis de, Grand-master of the Ceremonies, 219 

Brissac, Duc de, Commander of the King’s Guard, 171; is 
murdered, 207 

Brissot advocates a republic, 60; a leading member of the 
Gironde, 154; brings forward Roland, 166; fall of his 
party, 279; executed, 309 

British Orders in Council, their unjustifiable character, 475 

Broglie, Marshal de, his imprudent letter to Condé, 28; 
appointed to command the troops near Paris, 24; emi- 
grates, 42 














——_—_——— a member of the Provisional Govern- 

ment of 1830, 591; a minister, 618; resigns, 617; re- 
called, 619 

Brueys, Admiral, his death, 414 

Bruix, Admiral, a confidant of Bonaparte, 423 

Brune, Gencral, conquers Switzerland, 412; created marshal, 
459; is murdered at Avignon, 535 

Brunet, General, executed, 313 

Brunswick, Duke of, advances against France, 178; conse- 
quences of his manifesto, 187; is obliged to retreat, 
218; killed at Auerstiidt, 472 

Brussels, the resort of the exiles after the Rest ration, 548 

Bugeaud, the gaoler of the Duchesse de Berri, 614; kills 
M. Dulong in a duel, 617; concludes a peace with Abd- 
el-Kadcr, 626; gains the battle of Isly, 685; named 
Commandant of Paris, 640; offers his services to the 
Republic, 641 

Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 151 


Cadoudal.—See Georges Cadoudal. 


‘| Calais, shipwrecked emigrants at, 429 


Calendar, the Republican, 314; superseded, 442 

Calonne, the ex-minister, distrusted by Marie Antoinette, 
82; his plans, 129; labours to procure aid from foreign 
powers, 146 

Cambacérés, minister of justice, becomes one of the Con- 
suls, 481; is made Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, 458; 
ae at the Restoration, but allowed to return, 
542 

Cambronne, General, accompanies Napoleon to Elba, 510 

Campan, Madame, her acrount of the capture of the Tui- 
leries, 193 

Campo Formio, treaty of, 407 

Camus investigates the pension list, 86; delivered to the 
Austrians by Dumouriez, 266 ; released, 888 , 
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Canning, George, opposed to French intervention in Spanish 
affairs, 564; his death, 575 

Capitaineries abolished, 56 

Carlos, Don, his attempt to obtain the crown of Spain, 618 

Carnot proposes the formation of the “ revolutionary army,” 
801; plans the campaign in the Netherlands, 302; an 
opponent of Robespierre, 345; becomes one of the 
Directory, 382; is displaced, and escapes to Germany, 
410; allowed to return to France, 429; opposes the 
creation of the Empire, 457; his defence of Antwerp, 
507; one of the Commission of Government of 1815, 
526 ; ordered to leave France, 582, 542 

Carrel, Armand, a journalist, escapes from his prison, 619; 
is killed in a duel, 622 

Carrier proposes the establishment of the revolutionary 
tribunal, 258 ; his atrocious proceedings in La Vendéc; 
822; is tried and executed, 356 

Castlereagh, Viscount, British minister at the Congress of 
Vienna, 533; his assertion respecting the works of art 
“ teu 584; his views at the Congress of Laybach, 

Caulaincourt appointed one of the Commission of Govern- 
ment in 1815, 526 

Censorship, the, under the Consulate, 433; under the Em- 
pire, 487; the “ previous censorship” maintained at the 
Restoration, 513; abolished during the Hundred Days, 
520; re-established by the Bourbons, 554; enforced, 565 ; 
abolished by Charles X., 566; attempts to re-establish 
it, 574; re-established, 575; abolished, 578 

Chabot, an ex-Capuchin, his marriage, 305; his corrnpt dcal- 
ing with the India Company, 318 ; executed, 331 

Chalicr, a Jacobin, executed at Lyons, 289; honours paid to 
his remains in Paris, 315 

Chamber of Deputies formed by Louis XVILI., 512; hostile 
to Napoleon, 524; their violent proceedings after the 
Hundred Days, 536, 541; opposition to the king and 
his ministers, 543 ;edissolved, 545; the new Chamber, 
549; the Scptennial Act, 563; thcir address to Charles 
X., 683; dissolved, 688; the new Chamber dissolyed 
without meeting,d584; confer the crown on the Due 
d’Orlcans, 597 ; extinguished by the Revolution of 1618, 
640 

Chamber of Peers formed by Louis XVIII., 511; new peers 
created, 550, 575, 618, 626; adopt the proceedings of 
the Chamber of Deputies at the Revolution of July, 598 ; 
erected into a court for the trial of political offences. 
602, 619; forbidden to assemble by the Provisional 
Government of 1848, 641 

ee — in the Hundred Days, 520 

Champ de Mai, assembly of the, 523 

—~ Mars, conflict on the, 138 

Championnet, Genera], captures Naples, 417 

Changarnier, General, his services in the rotroat from Con- 
stantina, 625 

Chantelauze, ex-minister of Charles X., arrested, 600; trial 
and imprisonment. 602; rcleased, 625 

Charette, a Vendean chief, 342; captured and exccuted, 304 

Chagles 1V. of Spain, abdication of, 477 

Chiles X. of France, his first acts, 566 ; his generosity to 
the Di® d’Orleans, 567; his coronation, 571; disbands 
the National Guard of Paris, 575; appoints the Polignac 
ministry, 582; his speech to the Chambers, 683; the 
ordonnances, 584; his abdication, 592; his death, 6238 

Chassé, General, defends the citadel of Antwerp against the 
French, 614 

Charter, the Constitutional, of Louis XVIII., 512 

Chartres, Duc de, styles himself “Citizen of Paris,” anp 
takes the civic oath, 95; acts as doorkeeper at the 
Jacobin Club, 121; serves with the army, 212, 263; 
styled General Egalité, 230; goes over to the Austrians 
with Dumouriez, 268 ; returns to France at the Restora- 
tion,—See Orleans, Louis Philippe, Duc d’. 

Chateaubriand writes against the dissolution of the Chambers, 
545; reconciled to the Government, 556; brief corre- 
spondence with Villéle, 564; his speech on the desertion 
of Charles X. by the royalists, 598 

Chateau vieux, the Swiss regiment of, refuse to fire on the 

eople, 26; barbarity of Bouillé towards them, 109 

Ch&tillon, conferences at, 507 e 

Chaumont, treaty of, 508 ; remodelled, 537 

Chanvelin sent ambassador to England, 169 ; ordered to quit 
the country, 254 

Chémin, founder of the soct of Théophilanthropes, 396 








Chevaliers du poignard, the, 114 
Chodieu, the representative, his humanity, 842 
Choiseul attempts to rescue the royal family at Varennes, 
182; large indemnity granted at the Restoration, 568 
Cholera, ravages of the, in France, 612 
Chouans, the, 362 ; put down by Hocho, 894 
Church plate and bells scized in Paris, 197 
—~——— property, question of its disposal, 77, 88 
Cintra, Convention of, 477 
Cisalpine Republic formed, 405, 412 
Cispadane Republic formed, 890 
Civic Guard, formation of, in Paris, proposed, 27 ;" esta- 
blished, 28; La Fayette appointed its commander, 39 
—— oath imposed, 81; refused by many of the clergy, 111; 
further attempts to enforce it on them, 156 
Civil constitution of the clergy, 98, 110, 157 
Clairfayt defeated at Jemmapes, 230 
Clarke, Gencral, plenipotentiary at Udine, 405; a minister 
of the Bourbons, 517, 538 
Clavitre, Minister of Finance, displaced, 280; committed to 
the Conciergerie, 310; kill» himself, 310 
Clergy, order of, in the States-General, invited to join the 
Commons, 8; begin to do 80, 12; formally agree to 
the proposition, 14; renounce their privileges, 55; 
question of church property, 77 
—- of France, organize an opposition to the Constituent As- 
sembly, 86 ; civil constitution of the, 98, 110, 157 ; many 
refuse to take the civic oath, 111; proceedings against 
them, 156; decree of deportation, 171; massacre of 
mImany in prison, 199; some abjure Christianity, 316; 
protected by Bonaparte, 441; troublesome to him, 454; 
jealousy of their influence after the Restoration, 563, 567 
—— the constitutional, 441 
Cléry, a faithful attendant on the royal family, 234 
Clermont Tonnerre, Count, & member of the States-General, 
forms the Club of the Lmpartials, 119; assassinated, 194 
Clootz, Anacharsis, gets up a ‘deputation of all n&Rions” to 
the Constituent Assembly, 9&8; is expelled from the 
Jacobin Club, $20; ix executed, 328 
Clubs, the chief, in Paris, 118; in Lyons, 270 
Coalition of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, against France, 
208; second coalition, $18, third coalition, 467 
Coblentz, assembly of the emigrants at, 112, 157; its capture 
by the French, 361 
Coburg, Prince of commands the Austrian army against 
France, 257 ; gains the battle of Neerwinden, 268; his 
negotiations with Dumouricz, 267 ; takes Quesnoy, 808 
Code Civil, its formation, 449; the other Codes put forth by 
Napoleon, 451, 474 
Collot d’Herbois, his butcherics at Lyous, 315; attempt to 
assassinate him, 337 ; his deportation and death, 364 
Committee of Eleven, 372; draw up the Constitution of the 
year I[1., 376 
—— of Five, the, 402 
—of Gencral Defence and Public Safety, its pro- 
ceedings, 265, 268, 301, 804 
of General Security appointed, 197; reorganized, 
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of Surveillance appointed, 197; dissolved, 214; 
a new commitice formed by the Convention, 221 

————— of Twelve, the, 273 ; suppressed, 278 

of Twenty-one, the, 241 

————— of Twenty-four, the, 336 

Committees of surveillance, general establishment of, 265 

@eleinons in the State»-General, their demand of equality 
with the nobles and clergy, 4, 7; joined by some of the 
clergy, 12; renounce all exclusive privileges, 55 

Commune of Paris, the, 195: its proceedings, 214, 271, 377 

Companies of Jesus, and of the Sun, royalist terrorists of the 
south, 365 

Conciergerie, Marie Antonictte imprisoned at the, 308 ® 

Concordat between Bonaparte and the Pope, 441; a second, 
500 

Condé, Prince dewemigrates, 42; his proceedings, 157; his 
intrigues with Pichegru, 338.—Sce Bourbon, Duc de. 

Condorcet, his carly career, 154; commits suicide in prison, 
314 

Confederation of the Rhine formed, 471 

Conscription in France, excess to which carried, 480, 501, 
505 

Constant, Benjamin, excluded from the Jegislative Body. 
445; his conduct during the Revolution of Ju.y, 591; 
his funeral, 602 
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Constantina, disastrous expedition to, 625; its capture, 626 
Constituent Assembly, the, parties in the, 72; its reforms, 
76; declares ita sittings permanent, 134; suspends roy- 
alty, 185, 187; frames the Constitution of 1791, 1465; 
closes its labours, 149 
Constitution for France, discussions on a, 57 
— of 1791, discussions on the, 145; is accepted by 
the king, 146; of 1793, 292; féte in commemoration, 


294 
of the year III., 378 
of the year VIII., 429 
of tho year 1814, the basis of the Charter of 
Louis XVIII., 611 
Constitutional outh, generally refused by the clergy, 111 
Consul, First, Bonaparte appointed, 431 
Consulate, the, 429 
Consuls, three, appointed, 428; new appointments, 431 
Conti, Prince of, emigrates, 42 
Continental system, the, 470, 473, 490 
Convention, National.—See National Convention. 
————~— of Paris, in 1815, 528, 538. 
Copenhagen, battle of, 440; capture of, in 1807, 474 
Corbitre appointed Minister of the Interior, 559; resigns, 
576 
Corday, Charlotte, assassinates Marat, 286; is executed, 286 
Cordeliers’ Club, its members, 121 
Coronation of Charles X., its pomp ill suited to the age, 571 
Corsica, counter-revolution in, 288 
Corunna, battle of, 488 
Council of the Ancients, established, 378; abolished, 429 
Council of Five Hundred, established, 378; suspected of 
royalist tendencies, 400; coerced by Barras and his 
party, 402; dispersed by Bonaparte, 428 ; abolished, 
429 


Council of State, under the Consulate, 431; under the 
Empire, 460; remodelled at the Restoration, 533 

Country in danger. proclamation of the, 182 

Court, party of the, their plans, 37 ; gain over Mirabeau, 85; 
bribe many of the Jacobins, 159, 187, look for aid from 
foreign powers, 178; accelerate the downfal of royalty, 
206 

ela his proceedings at Lyons, 306, 314; is executed, 

9 


Cracow, Republic of, established, 541; occupied by the 
neighbouring powers, 621; seized by Austria, 637 
Cremicux, a member of the Provisional Government of 1848, 
641 

Cubiéres, General, trial of, 638 

Custine’s successes in Germany, 221; is recalled to Paris, 
290; condemned and executed, 299 


Dames de Ja Halle, their march to Versailles. 64 
Danican, General, leads the sections of Paris against the 
Convention, 379 


Danton proposes the impeachment of the ministers, 110; | 


organizes the attack on the Tuileries, 188; becomes 
Minister of Justice, 194; acl used of peculation, 220 ; 
favourable to Dumouriez, 264; is suspected by the 
Montagne, 281; retires from Paris, 296; returns to the 
Convention, and opposes the Atheists, 319; is arrested, 
830; executed, 331 

D'Auch, Martin, his single opposition to the oath of the 
Tennis-court, 17 

Dauphin, the, in the Assembly, 190.—See Louis XVII. 
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De Losme, Major of the Bastille, 88; death of, 85 

Denmark, a faithful ally of Napoleon, 475 

De Noailles, minister at Vienna, impeached, 167; the decree 
repealed, 168 

Departments, formation of, 77; opposed unsuccessfully in 
some places, 78 

Deportation established in lieu of the guillotine, 859 

Desaix, death of, 485 Pn 

Des Carmes, massacre of the clergy, imprisoned at, 200 

Lc Semonville’s mission to Charles X. at St. Cloud, 589 

Destze defends the king before the National Convention, 247 

Desmoulins, Camille, begins the insurrection of July, 1789, 
26; atthe Palais Royal, 57; incites the storming of the 
Tuileries, 188; quarrel and reconciliation with Robe- 
Spierre, 326 ; arrested and executed, 331 

Dessalines makes himself emperor in St. Domingo, 459 

Dessolle becomes minister to Louis XVIII, 549; the elec- 
tions, 650; resigns, 551 

D’Estaign, Count, his counsel to the court, 60 


| Dillon, General Arthur, executed, 381 


Theobald, murdered by his troops, 169 

Directory, appointment of the, 882; struggles with tho 
Legislature, 897 ; displaced by Bonaparte, 428 

Doctrinaires, the, 555; Guizot their type, 621 

Domaine Extraordinaire, the, 487 

Dotations, question of the, 625, 631 

Dresden, battle of, 504 

Drouet recognises the king, and causes his arrest, 131; is 
himself made prisoncr at Maubeuge, 383; is released, 
883 ; engages in the conspiracy of Babeuf, 384; escapes, 
$85; his death, 542 

Dubarry, Duchesse, oxecuted, 313 

Dubois-Crancé, his attack on Lyons, 306 

Dubourg, an impromptu general, in the revolution of July, 
589 








Ducos, Jean Francis, a Girondin, executed, 309 

——- Roger, a Conventionalist, anpointed one of the Direc- 
tory, 419; becomes a senator, 432; banished at the 
Restoration, 542 

Dumouriez, General, appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
164; quarrels with the Girondins, 171; scene in the 
Assembly, 1738; interview with Louis, 173; joins the 
army, 198; his plan of operations, 209; his nego- 
tiations with the Prussians, 213; returns to Paris, and 
affects a reconciliation with Robespierre and others, 
224; invades the Low Countries, 228; gains the vic- 
tory of Jemmapes, 230; his difficulties, 281; visits 
Paris and endeavours to save the life of the king, 
233 ; plans the invasion of Holland, 255; quarrels with 
the Convention, 263; negotiates with the Austrians, 
264; attempt to arrest him, 266; he is declared a 
traitor, 267; dies in exile, 267 

Dunkerque attacked unsuccessfully by the Duke of York, 802 

Duphot, General, killed at Rome, 410 

Duplay, the host of Robespierre, 296; one of the judges of 
Marie Antoinette, 307 

Dupont, General, capitulates at Baylen, 479; Minister of 
War under the Bourbons, 514 

de l'Eure opposes the indemnity to the emigtfants, 

567; a member of the Provisional Government of 1880, 

591: becomes Minister of Justice, 600; resigns, 608; 

one of the central opposition committee of 1837, 626; 

becomes a member of the Provisional Government of 

1848, 641 





———— title given by Charles X. to the Duc d’Angoutéaie, | ——-— a leader of the Jacobins, 125 


566 


Duroc, death of, 508 


David, the painter, a Terrorist, 296, 851; banished at the | Duroveray, a Genoese exile, his counsel to Necker, 17 


Restoration, 542 

Davidowich defeated by Bonaparte, 890 

Davoust created marshal, 459; an enemy to Bernadotte, 
492; recaptures Hamburg, 503; promotes the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, 527; his protest against 
Fouché’s proscription, 532 

Decazes, Duc, his administration, 551 

Declaration of Rights, the French, its origin, 152; its his. 
torical importance, 176; a new Declaration, 616 

Degrave appointed Minister of War, 165; his incapacity, 
169; retires, 170 

Delaunay, Marquis, Governor of the Bastille, endeavours to 
intimidate the Parisians, 24; surrenders the fortress, 
85; is killed, 35 

Delessart appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 159; im- 
peached by the Assembly, 162; is murdered, 207 


%\ 


‘Edgeworth, Abbé, attends Louis XVI. on the scaffold, 250, 
253 

Education, provision for, under the Consulate, 451; plan of 
Guizot, 615 

Egalité, General (the Duc de Chartres), serves at Jemmapes, 
230 


Egypt, the expedition to, 418; affairs of, 681 

Kl Arish, convention of, 487 

Elba, residence of Napoleon at, 511 

Elections, law of, 545; modifications, 550; petitions, 552; 
discussions, 554; the Septennial Act, 563; new law, 
604 

Elizabeth, Ma. ‘me, accompanies the king to Varennes, 129 ; 
at the Tuncries, 177; in the Assembly, 190; im- 
prisoned, 194, 195; tried and executed, 337 
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OAéans, High Court established at, 162; the prisoners 
brought to Versailles, and massacred, 207 

Duc d’, a deputy to the States-General, 5; suspected 

by the court, 24, 68; is sent to England, 75; grossly 

insulted by the royalists, 161; accused of the death of 

the Princesse de Lamballe, 204; becomes a member of 

the National Convention, and takes the name of Philippe 

Egalité, 215; votes for the death of the king, 249; 

is suspected by the Convention, 246, 268; his trial and 

execution, 3810 

Louis Philippe, Due d’, his enigmatical letter, 519; 
generosity of Charles X. to him, 567; the discontented 
gather round him, 567; appointed Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, 591; opens the Chamber of Deputies, 
595; formally accepts the crown, 598.—See Louis 
Philippe. 

——— Ferdinand, Duc d’, (son of Louis Philippe,) serves in 
Algeria, 624; his marriage, 626 ; his death, 633 

Duchesse d’, attempt to procure the regency for the, 


® 

Nantes, atrocities of Carrier at, $23 

Naples conquered by the French, 417 ; Joseph Bonaparte 
made king, 471; Murat succeeds him, 479; the Bour- 
bona restored, 541; revolution, 556; repressed, 558 

Napoleon, Emperor, recognized by many European powers, 
469 ; his coronation, 465; aggrandisement of his family, 
465; battles of Austerlitz and Trafalgar, 468, 469; his 
personal characjer, 471; the Spanish war, 475; his 
divorce, 485; his Austrian marriage, 487; birth of his 
son, 491; system of administration, 491; war with 
Russia, 498 ; the German campaign, 500; is obliged to 
retreat into France, 505 ; professes a willingness for peace, 
506; his distrust of the National Guards, 507; the cam- 
paign of 1814, 507; his abdication, 510; attempts 
suicide, 510; residence in Elba, 515 ; the Hundred Days, 
516; battle of Waterloo, 525; exile to St. Helena, 530 ; 
his death, 558 ; removal of his remains to France, 632 ; 
considerations on his character, 461; and on the right 
of the Allies to imprison him, 531 

II., abdication of Napoleon in favour of, 525 

title taken by Louis Bonaparte at Strassburg, 623 

Narbonne appointed Minister of War, 159; dismissed, 162 

National Assembly, name taken by the Commons, 13; the 
oath of the Tennis Court, 14; refuses to separate, at the 
king’s order, 19; votes the inviolability of the persons 
of the deputies, 19; joined by the clergy and nobility at 
the king’s command, 20; removes to Paris, and is styled 
the Constituent Assembly.—See Constituent Assembly. 

———--——— Convention, its assembling, 215; decrees the 
abolition of royalty, 215; trial of tho king, 242; quarrels 
of the Girondins and Jacobins, 257; intimidated by the 
Commune of Paris, 262; fall of the Gironde, 269, 279; 
trial of the queen, 307; trial of the Girondins, 308; 
revolt of the sections, 379; the Convention dissolves 
itself, and is succeeded by the Directory, 381 

-——-——— Guard, formation of, throughout France, 45; the 
ataff disbanded, 181; reorganized, 365 

of Paris Wisliked by the people, 60; their 
march to Versailles, 67; their insubordination, 124 ; 
staff dismissed, 181; skirmish with the Federates, 187 ; 
reorganized as the armed sections, 214; distrusted by 
Napoleon, 507; disbanded by Charles X., 575; re- 
established, 590; join in the Revolution of 1848; 640 

Naufragés de Calais, case of the, 429 

Navarino, battle of, 576 

Necker, his speech to the States-General, 4; his temporizing 
measures, 17; resigns, and is recalled, 19; is dismissed, 
and leaves France, 25; returns, 49 ; his financial plans, 
88; again retires, 109; his intervicw with Bonaparte, 
444 

Neerwinden, battle of, 263 

Nelson destroys the French fleet at Aboukir, 414; his death 
at Trafalgar, 469 

Nemours, Duc de, chosen King of Belgium, but declines, 
604; serves in Algiers, 624; dotation to, refused, 625, 
631; quits France, 640 

Netherlands, kingdom of, established, 540 ; brokon up, 600 

Neutrals, rights of, sacrificed, 475 

Newapapers.—Sce Journals. 

Ney, Marshal, omployed to pacify Switzerland, 448; is de- 
feated by Bernadotte, 504 ; advises Napoleon to abdicate, 
510; joins him during the Hundred Days, 518; main- 
tains his ground at Quatre Bras, 524; his trial and 
execution, 539 

Nice, Comtat of, conquered and annexed to France, 223 

Nile, battle of the, 414 

Nobles in the States-General refuse to join the Commons, 7 ; 
are commanded to do so by the king, 20; renounce their 
feudal rights, 55 

Noblesse, haute, emigration of the, 42 

————— the old, Bonaparte’s opinion of them, 466 

Noyades, the, 828 
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party, pretended existence of an, in the time of the 
Directory, 895; real existence after the Restoration, 
567 





family, restoration of the property of the, 567 
Ouvrard, a secret agent of Fouché to the British Qovern- 
ment, 487; inquiry into the transactions of the Villdle 
ministry with him, 565 


Pache, Minister of War, 254; becomes Mayor of Paris, 255 

Painc, Thomas, draws up the prospectus of “ Le Répub- 
licain,” 137; a member of the National Convention, 
216; joins the Jacobin Club, 217 ; votes for the banish- 
ment of the king, 249; is imprisoned, 331; released, 
357 

Palais Royal, meetings at the, 20; the resort of the dis- 

affected in the time of Charles X., 567 

Palm, a bookseller, murder of, 472 ) 

Panis, one of the Septembriseurs, 206; is amnestied, 549 

Pantheon, Club of the, 383 ; closed by the Directory, 384 

Paoli, accomplishes a counter-revolution in Corsica, 288 ; 
his opinion of Bonapartc, 408 

Paris, armed sections of, defeated by Bonaparte, 380 

Convention of, 528 ; doubts as to one of its provisions, 
588 

——- the Council-Gencral of the Commune of, scizcs on 
power, 49, 196 ; Robespierre, its chief director, 196 ; con- 
trols the Assembly, 197; its proccedings, 214, 271 

—-—— gencral domiciliary visit in, 198; massacre of many 
of the prisoners then made, 199 

——-~ improvements in, under Napoleon, 470; the improve- 
ments carried on by the Bourbons, 551 

——- murders in the prisons of, 200, 202 

treaty of, 512 

~——- Juign6, Archbishop of, attacked in the strects, 19, 

20; joins the National Assembly, 20 

- Comte de, his birth, 629; abdication of Louis Phi- 

lippe in his favour, 4g0 

Parisian militia, La Fayette appointed commander, 39; 
becomes the National Guard, 60.—See National Guard. 

Parliaments, provincial, of France, suppressed, 79 

Parthenopean Republic, the, 417 

Patriotic gifts, 58 

Peace, overtures for, from Bonaparte, 482, 466, 506 

Peerage, the hereditary, abolished in France, 607 

8, scandalous mode of granting, in France, 86 
8 de la Foi, a name taken by the Jesuits, 567 

Périer, Casimir, a leader of the opposition, 554; his conduct 
in the Revolution of July, 687; named minister by 
Charles X., 589; appointed President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, 697; becomes President of the Council, 
604; his law against tumultuous assemblages, 605 ; 
tenders his resignation, his death, 612 

Pétion appointed Mayor of Paris, 158 ; demands the depo- 
sition of the eking, 187; the first President of the 
National Convention, 215; is proscribed, 284; his 
death, 312 

Peyronnet becomes Minister of Justice, 559; resigns, 576; 
reappointed, 583; arrested, 600; trial and imprison- 
ment, 602; releascd, 625 

Philippe Egalité, name taken by the Duc d’ Orleans, 215 

Pichegru invades Holland, 362; appointed Commandant 

of Paris, 364; his intrigues with Condé, 888; is de 

ported, 402; returns to France, 455 ; his death, 466 














Oath, civic, imposed, 81; refused by many of the clergy, 111; 
to the Constitution of the Year III., 396; its strictness 
tempered, 433 

—— of the Tennis Court, 14 

Officers, scandalous conduct of some, at Nancy, 107 

Og6é, a mulatto of St. Domingo, exccution of, 159 

Oldenburg, duchy of, a cause of dispute between the Emperor 
Alexander and Napoleon, 489 

Ordonnances, the, of Charles X., the immediate cause of tho 
Revolution of 1880, 586 
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Pilnitz, conferences of, 146 

Pinel, death of, 50 

Pitt, William, complains of the conduct of the French in the 
Low Countries, 254; war between England and France, 
255; is declared an enemy of the-human race by the 
Convention, 292 ; disposed to peace, 380 ; resigns office, 
440; becomes Premier again, 455; his death, 472 

Plaine, the, a party in the National Convention, 219 

Poland, kingdom of, established, 541; attempted révolution 
in, 601 

Police, General Ministry of, appointed, 384; its activity, 
884; made a main instrument of governing, by Fouché, 
434 

Polignac, Duchesse de, a favourite of the queen, 25; her flight, 
42 


Princes Armand and Jules, concerned in the con- 

spiracy of Georges Cadoudal, 455 ; pardoned, 461 

Prince Jules, objects to the oath to the Charter, 
586; wish of Charles X. to make him minister, 580; 
opposition of Martignac and others, 581; his appoint- 
ment, 682; the ordonnances, 584; his trial and im- 
prisonment, 602; released, 625 

Poniatowski, Prince, death of, 505 

Pope Gregory XVI., evils of his government, 610; Austrian 
and French interference, 611 

—— Pius VI., his states overrun by the French, 408 ; 
carried a prisoner to France, 410 ; his death, 411 

—— Pius VII. concludes a concordat with Bonaparte, 441; 
performs the ceremony of his coronation, 465; dethroned 
by him, 485; his resolute conduct, 489; imprisoned at 
Fontainbleau, 498; sct at liberty, 500; allowed to leave 
France, 507 

Portugal invaded by the French, 442; attempted partition 
of, 475; flight of the royal family, 476; revolution in, 
564; naval expedition of the French to, 605 

Praslin, Duc de, murders his wife, and commits suicide, 638 

Presbury, peace of, 468 

Press, restrictions on the, at the beginning of the Revolution, 
59; under the Directory, 384; under the Consulate, 
433; under the Empire, 487; under the Restoration, 
559, 665, 573, 678; under Louis Philppe, 616, 620, 633 

Printers, unemployed, commence the Revolution of 1830, 
586 

Prisoners, military, rescued by the populace, 23 

Prisons, the, of Paris, during the reign of terror, 329 

Pritchard, an English consul, arrest of, 635 

Proscription of the Comte d’Artois and others, 29; their 
flight, 29; under the Bourbons, 532; many of the pro- 
scribed allowed to return, 550 

Protestants restored to their civil rights, 80 ; attempted per- 
secution of, after the second restoration, 538 

Provence, Comte de.—Seg Monsieur. 

Provisional Government of 1814, their acts, 510; of 1815, 
526; of 1830, 590; of 1848, its members and acts, 641 

Prussia overrun by the French, 473 

King Frederick William II. of, invades France, 

retreats, 218; treats with thesRepublic, 363 ; makes a 

peace, 369 

Frederick William III., his insincere character, 

472; his losses, 474; joins the Allies, 501; promises a 
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Rapinat, a merciless plunderer in Switzerland, 417 

Rastadt, conferences at, 407; murder of the French nego 
tiators, 418 

Reaction against the Terrorists, 865; fresh attempts put 
down by the Directory, 384 

Reason, idolatry of, 314 

‘Red Book,” the, its scandalous revelations, 86 

Reding, Major, murder of, 201 

Reform banquets, tre, 687; 688; the Parisian banqnet pro- 
hibited by the ministry, 639 ; consequences, 640 

Regicides, the, banished from France, 542; the law agaiust 
them modified, 549, 608 

Reichenbach, treaty of, 503 

Reign of Terror, the, 296; horrible excesses, 840; fall of 
the Terrorists, 350 

Religion, the Christian, formally renounced in France, 816; 
re-established, 441 

Religious congregations, the, their real character, 548 

———~—-—~ houses opened by the Constituent Assembly, 85 

troubles, 91; outrages at Nimes and elsewhere, 


are 
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———— worship, discussions on maintaining, 91 

Representatives of the people sent to control the operations 
of the generals, 233, 299, 321, 342 

Republic, French, the question discussed, 186; determined 
on by the National Convention, 215 

Republican marriages, the, 323 

Restoration.—See Bourbons. 

Revolution of 1789, meeting of the States-General, 1; cap- 
ture of the Bastille, 35; oath to the Constitution, 104 ; 
storming of the Tuileries, 193 ; September massacres, 199; 
the National Convention, 214; trial of the king, 242; 
Reign of Terror, 296; the Committee of Public Safety, 
301; the Directory, 382; the Consulate, 429; the 
Empire, 460; restoration of the Bourbons, 511; the 
Hundred Days, 516; return of Louis XVIII., 527 

—— of 1830, 586; flight of Charles X., 592; Duc 

d'Orleans proclaimed king, 598; trial of the ex- 

ministers, 602.—Sce Louis Philippe. 

——- of 1848, 639; the reform banquets, 639; ab- 
dication of Louis Philippe, 640; the Provisional Go- 
vernment, 641 

Revolutionary army, the, established by the Convention, 
301; disbanded, 329 

Government, the, its vigorous proceedings, 
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tribunal, its appointment, 163; executions, 

198 ; a fresh tribunal appointed, 258; its proceedings, 

840; number of its victims, 343 ; remodelled, 356 

—— women, society of, 303 

Rewbell, a Conventionalist, becomes one of the Directory, 
882; proposes the invasion of Switzerland, 411; retires, 
418 

Rhine, Confederation of the, formed, 471 

Richelieu, Duc de, becomes minister to Louis XVIII., 534; 
his reluctance to agree to the terms of the Allies, 537; 
opposes the vengeful spirit of the Chamber, 541; pro- 
cures the withdrawal of the allied troops, 547; rerigns 
office, 549; his pension, 549; his second adminisira- 
tion, 553; resigns, 568; his death, 560 * 





constitution to his people, 540; his gains at the pcace, | Robespierre, Maximilien, his carly life and character, 120; 


641 
Public debt, measures for reducing to order, 297 
—— Safety, Committee of, 268, 301; its authority aup. 
ported by Robespierre, 304 ‘ 
Puisaye, the head of the Chouans, his views, 
expedition to Quiberon, 375 
Pyramids, battle of the, 414 


. Quadruple Alliance, the treaty of, its objects, 618 


Quatrebras, battle of, 524 

Quiberon expedition, the, its utter failure, 375; groundless- 
ness of the charge sometimes made against the English 
ministry regarding it, 376; unwise procceding regard- 
ing it at the Restoration, 513 

Quinette delivered to the Austrians by Dumouriez, 266; 
released, 383; one of the Commission of Government 
in 1815, 526 

Quosdanowich defeated by Bonaparte, 390 


Rabaud St. Etienne, a Protestant deputy, 80; his propo- 
sition in the States-General, 7; is executed, 318 
Railways to be constructed by the State, in France, 688 
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his proposition to the States-Gencral, 7; his reply to 
the insidious proposal of the Archishop of Aix, 11; a 
member of the Breton Club, 45; wishes to attach 
the clergy to the Revolution, 94; argues against the 
punishment of death, 126; increase of his influence, 
138; his Address to the French, 142; argues against 
war, 160; appointed public accuscr, 168; his hatred 
, to La Fayette, 174; proposes a National Convention, 
195; accused of aspiring to the Dictatorship, 218; 
his reply to the charge, 218, 227; urges the death 
of the king, 240; his attack on Vergniaud, 268; his 
simple mode of life, 296; opposes atheism, 319; his 
power not so great as usually supposed, 384; attempt 
to assassinate him, 337; presides at the Féte of the 
Supreme Being, 838; brings forward a new law for 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, 339; his weakness, 340 ; 
indirect attack on him in the Convention, 348; saves 
many of the Girondins, 845; defends the system of 
terror, 346; denounced in the Convention, 847; at- 
tempts suicide, 348; is executed, 849 ; numerous execu- 
tions of his partisans, 349; his papers, 857 
— the younger, executed, 849 
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8 
Rochambeau appointed to command the army of the North, 
160; his dislike to the service, 169; resigns, 170 
anerry his account of the transactions of the 10th August, 


Roland appointed Minister of tho Interior, 165; his letter 


to the king, 172; dismissed, 172; reappointed, 194; 
his letter on the September massacres, 203; resigns 
Office, 254; flees from Paris, 278; commits suicide, 310 


———— Madame, her character, 165; is arrested, 278; exe- 


cuted, 810 

Roman Republic established, 410 

Rome occupied by the French, 410 

-—— king of, title given to Napoleon’s son, 491 

Rossignol, his atrocities in La Vendée, 342; 371 

Rousseau, apotheosis of, 354 

Roustan, the Mamlook, 499 

Royal sitting of June 28, 1789, 18 

—— tombs at St. Denis destroyed, 317 

Royalists, their proceedings on the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, 511 

Royalty abolished in France, 215 

Russia joins the third coalition ggainst France, 467: inva- 
rr of, by the French, 494; their disastrous retreat, 


Sacrilege, severe law against, 568 

St. André, Commissary with the Fronch fleet, 842 

St. Antoine, armed petitioners from the Faubourg, 176 

St. Bernard, passage of the, 435 

St. Oyr, Marshal, Minister of War under the Bourbons, 534 

St. Denis, destruction of the royal tombs at, 317 

St. Domingo, breaking out of the insurrection in, 159; use- 
less expeditions to, 448, 451; its independence recog- 
nized, 572 

St. Helena, Napoleon exiled to, 530; his death there, 538; 
removal of his remains, 632 

St. Huruge, at Versailles, 39, 57 

St. Juan de Ulloa, capture of, 630 

St. Just, his memorable report on the state of the Govern- 
ment, 804; his administration in Alsace, 325; is exe- 
cuted, 349 

St. Ouen, declaration of, 512 

St. Simon, his doctrines, 608; his followers, 609; prosecu- 
tions against them, 613 

Saintes, Bishop of, murdered, 200 

Salt, atrocious laws regarding the smuggling of, 332 

Sans-culotte, introduction of the term, 165 

Sans-culottism, its absurdities, 317 

Santerre assists at the capture of the Bastille, 34; his con- 
duct on the 20th June, 176 ; bribed by the court, 187; 
his conduct on occasion of the massacres, 208 ; com- 
mands at the oxecution of the king, 25%; serves in La 
Vendée, 342 

Sardinia, King of, driven from Picdmont, 417 

Sauce, the Procureur of Varennes, 182; the king seized at 
his house, 183 

ial a mission to Spain, 477: made Minister of Police, 


Saxo@y, Elector of, made king, 474 

Secret Socieges, in Germany, 551; in France, 559; laws 
against, 617 

Segur, Maréchal de, his explanation about his pensions, 87 

Senate. the, under the Consulate, 431; under the Empire, 
460; replaced by the Chamber of Peers at the Restora- 
tion, 512 

September, Laws of, their odious character, 620 

——~———— massacres, 199 

Septembriseurs, the, paid for their murders, 202; many 
deported under the Consulate, 439 

Septennial Act, the, 563 

Sergent, one of the Septembriseurs, 206 

Servan becomes Minister of War, 165; proposes the forma- 
tion of a camp near Paris, 171; dismissed, 172 

Sicard, the Abbé, his remarkable escape from death, 200 

Sidyes, the Abbé, a deputy to the States-Gencral, 8; pro- 
poses the name of National Assembly, 13; declines a 
seat in the Directory, 382; accepts it, 418; becomes 
one of the Consuls, 428 ; retires, 430 ; becomes a senator 
and is pensioned, 432 ; banjghed at the Restoration, 542 

Sillery, one of the Gironde, executed, 309 

Simon, gaoler of the Dauphin, 307; is executed, 371 

Simplon, road over the, constructed, 448 

- Havery abolished in the French colonies, 358 
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Slave Trade, treatics for the suppression of the, 541, 616; 
right of search, 635 : 

Smith, Sir Sidney, at Acre, 415; his negotiations with the 
French in Egypt, 437 

Smolensk, capture of, 494 

Society in Paris, under the Directory, 858; after the Resto- 
ration, 585 

Soldiers, private, their miserable condition under the French 
monarchy, 28; join with the people, 23, 25; fire on the 
foreign troops, 26 

Sombreuil, M., Governor of the Hétel des Invalides, 38; 
imprisoned in tho Abbaye, 202 

————- Milé., saves her father's life by drinking human 
blood, 202 

Soult, Marshal, fights the useless battle of Toulouse, and 
then joins the Bourbons, 512; becomes Minister of 
War, 514; made a peer, 575; a minister under Louis 
Philippe, 601; retires, 637 


.Spain, war declared against, 271; French successes, 341; 


peace, 376; joins France in war against England, 
469; overrun by the French, 477; rising of the people, 
479; assisted by England, 479; the French expelled, 
514; return of Ferdinand VII., 507; revolution, 552; 
the French expedition, 561 

Spanish marriages, coolness between England and France 
concerning the, 637 

Staél, Madame de, her Reflections on the French Revolution, 
858; her intrigues, 397, 400; disliked by Bonaparte, 
447; exiled, 454 

Stapz attempts the life of Napoleon, 483 

State, Council of, under the Consulate, 450; under the 
Empire, 460; under the Bourbons, 533 

States-General, meeting of the, 1; digsensions, 6; take the 
name of the National Assembly, 13.—See National 
Assembly. 

Stofflet, a Vendean chicf, his murder of Marigny, 342; 2ap- 
tured and executed, 394 @ 

Strassburg, attempt of Louis Bonaparte at, 623 

Suicide, uncommon among the victims of the Revolution, 
843; of Romme and other deputies, 87; attempted by 
Robespierre, 34% ; attempted by Napoleon, 510 

Sultan, the, declares war against France, 415 ; supported by 
the four great Powers against: Mehemet Ali, 631 

Supreme Being, Festival of the, 332 

Suworrow defeats Macdonald at the Trebia, 419; defeats 

* and kills Joubert at Novi, 421; his retreat through 
Switzerland, 422 

Sweden stripped of Finnland, 475; revolution in, 486; 
Bernadotte chosen Crown Prince, 489 

Swiss Guards.—See Guards, Swiss, 

Switzerland invaded by the French, 412; campaign of 
1799, 422; new constitution established, 448 ; its in- 
dependence recognized by the Allies, 541; expulsion of 
political refugees, 622 


Tahiti, the protectorate of, 635 

Talavera, battle of, 491 @ 

Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, early life of, 77; styled Abbé, 
114; sent on a mission to England, 169; his return to 
France, 358, 397; his flattery of Bonaparte, 408 ; becomes 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 429; is secularized, 447; 
correspondence with Lord Hawkesbury, 462; nego- 
tiates with the Bourbons, 507; is the head of the 
Provisional Government of 1814, 509; his flattery of 
pe Bourbons, 512; his enmity to Murat, 515; ex- 

“€epted from the amnesty by Napoleon, 519; becomes 
minister to Louis XVIII., 531; his difficulties with 
the Allies, 533; resigns, 534; joins the party of the 
Palais Royal, 567; his advice to the Duc d’Orleans, 592 ; 
ambassador to England, 621; his death, 629 

Tallien, his conduct during the September massacres, 3999, 

202; his proceedings at Bordeaux, 823; denounces 

Robespierre, 847 ; aspires to a dictatorship, 380; fails, 

881; reappeargat the Restoration, 515 

Target, a deputy to the States-General, 7; declines the office 

of advocate to Louis X VI., 246 

Telegraph, invention of the, 164 

Temple, imprisonment of the royal family in, the, 19%, £% 

Tennis Court, oath of the, 14 

Terror, reign of, 296 

Terrorists, their atrocities, 840; their fall, 360 

Teste, Charles, his plan of a socialist constitution, 616 

—— M.,, trial of, 688 
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Théophilanthropes, the, 894 

Théot, Catherine, a fanatic, $48 

Thermidorians, the, destroy Robespierre, 849 

Thibaudeau, a Conventionalist, banished from France, 582 

Thierry, the king’s valet, carries to him a letter from the 
Girondins, 188; is murdered, 201 ; 

Thiers, M., a journalist, 582, 586; his conduct during the 
Revolution of July, 591; a minister, 613; resigns, 628 ; 
reappointed, 681; proposes the fortification of Paris, 
632; retires, 634 me 

Thouret, a leading member of the Constituent Assembly, 
78; executed, .843 

Three Days of July, the, 587 

Thuriot de la Rosiére, his endeavour to procure the peaceable 
surrender of the Bastille, 33; proposes the dismissal of 
the staff of the National Guards, 181 

Tilsit, peace of, 474 ‘ 

Tithes abolished, 56; other provision for the clergy, 77 

Toulon surrendered to the English, 300 ; recovered, 321 

Toulouse, battle of, 511 

Toussaint ]’Ouverture, death of, 443 

Trafalgar, battle of, 469 

Tréves, Elector of, shelters the emigrants, 112 ; promises to 
expel them, 162 

Tribunat, the, 430; abolished, 474 

Trogoff betrays the Toulon ficet into the hands of the 
English, 302 : 

Troops assembled to threaten Paris, 11, 28; retire precipi- 
tately on the capture of the Bastille, 87 

Troppau, congress at, 556 

Tuileries, life of the court at the, 99; visit of the mob to 
the, 176; stormed by the mob on the 10th August, 
193 ; the first sitting of the National Convention opened 
there, 215; permanently held there, 272 ; becomes the 
residence of the First Consul, 485 

Turenne, outrage offered to his remains, 317 

Turin, emigrant nobles assemble there, 75, 86 

Turkey, difference between France and the Four Great 
Powers on the affairs of, 631 

Twelve, Commission of the, appointed, 273; insurrection 
against them, 276; they are suppressed, 278 

Twenty-one, Committee of, 241 

Twenty-four, Committee of, 236 

Tyrol, the, conquered by the French, 486 


Uim, surrender of Mack’s army at, 468 


United States, disputes with England about the Orders in ! 
; Workmen, unemployed, of Paris, tumultuary meetings of, 


Council, 476; claims on France, 617 


Valazé, one of the Girondins, suicide of, 309 

Valmy, indecisive battle of, 213 

Varennes, the royal family arrested at, 132 

Venaissin, the, annexed to France, 95, 146 

Venice seized by the French, 404; given to the Austrians, 
410; ceded to the French, 468 ; again ceded to Austria, 
541 

Verdets, the, their origin, 94 

Verdun, captured by the Prussians, 210 

Vergniaud, one of the Girondins, 154; proposes the declara- 
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tion of ‘ The Country is in danger,” 181, wishes w sava 
the life of the king, 249; is obliged as President of the 
National Convention to pronounce sentence against 
him, 249; his reply to Robespierre, 268 ; his view .12 
government, 272; is executed, 809 

Vermond, Abbé de, said to reveal the intentions of the 
court, 25 

Verona, congress of, 561 

Versailles, meeting of the States-General at, 1; events of tke 
Sth Octobet, 68; restored by Louis Philippe, 626 

Vesoul, catastrophe at, 52 

Veto, discussion on the, 58 

Victoire, Madame, (aunt of Louis XVI.,) quits France, 112 

Victoria, Queen of England, her visits to Louis Philippe, 
634, 686 

Vienna captured by the Fronch, 482; 
of, 515 

Villéle, M. de, becomes minister, 559; unwilling to interfere 
in Spain, 560; carries the Septennial Act, 563; quarrel 
with Chateaubriand, 564; remodels his cabinet, 565; 
obliged to resign, 576 

Vincennes, attack on the pxison of, 114; murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien' there, 456; the ex-ministers of Charles X. 
imprisoned there before trial, 600 

Vittoria, battle of, 503 

Voltaire, remains of, removed to the Pantheon, 126, 14] 


peace, 483; congress 


Wagram, battle of, 483 

Walcheren expedition, the, 488 

War discussion on the right to declare, 8, 96; decreed against 
Austria, by the Legislative Assembly, 168; against 
Great Britain by the National Convention, 254; against 
Spain, 271 

War contributions and indemnities levied on France by the 
Allies, 537 

Warsaw, Grand Duchy of, 474; capture of the city of, 606 

Waterloo, battle of, 525 . 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, defeats Junot at Vimeiro, 479 

Wellington, his successes in Spain, 486, 491, 508; entors 
France, 507; defeats Napoleon at Waterloo, 525; ques- 
tion of the capitulation of Paris, 589; made mediator 
between France and her creditors, 546 

Westermann directs the attack on the Tuileries, 193; his 
proceedings in the west of France, 289; executed, 831 

Westphalia, kingdom of, established, 475 

Whitworth, Lord, the English ambassador, insulting Jan- 
guage of Bonaparte to, 453 


~ 


64; in the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 586, 639 
Works of Art carried off by the French, reclaimed by the 
Allies, 534 
Wurmeer defeated by Bonaparte, 3890 ; 
Mantua, 403 


surrenders at 


York, duke of, his campaign in the Netherlands, 802; its 
unfortunate result, 363; his expedition to the Helder, 
421 


Zurich, battle of, 422 


